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The Pallavas. 

Some fifty years ago, hardly anything was knovm about the 
dynasty of the Paliavas who for many centuries held sway over 
the coast of Coromandel, although their architectural monu- 
ments,^ especially those at Conjee veram (Kancipuram) and 
Mavalivaram (Mahamaliapuram),® had excited the admiration 
of travellers.^ Since then the history of this forgotten empire 
has gradually been built up mostly from its own epigraphical 
records,*'^ a fairly large number of which has in the meantime 
come to light. While it is now possible to write a consecutive 
account of the Pallavas,® there still remains a great deal of 


1 Presented as Thesis for the Degree of Ph.D. of the IJniversity of 
Leyden, Holland. 

2 j. Fergusson and J. Burgess, Gave Temples in India; A. H. 
Longlmrst, Pcfitoa Architecture {Memoirs Arch, Surv, Ind,, Xos. 17, 
33, 40) ; A. Hea, Pallava Architecture \ etc. etc. 

S Some writers give Mahdbalipuram its Sanskrit equivalent, but 
that is confusing; for the p»lace was ewdently named after its founder 
Mahdmalla Narasimiiavarman I. 

4 .Some travellers like the Venetian adventurer Nieolao Manucei 
and Jacob Haafner, a servant of the Dutch East-India Company, ha^'e 
left an accoimt of the monuments of Mavalivaram, Cj. J. Ph. Vogel, 
A,8J., 1910-11, p. 49, and Bijdragen, B'K^VV {1^1^), p. 177. 

5 Hiiltzsch, South Ind. Inscr,, Vois. I-V ; B. Sewell and 
S. K. Aiyangar, Hist, Inscr. South Jnc?., 1932, 

® History of the Pallavas of Madras, 1928, by R. Gopalan is 

such an attempt. Some more recent works are : Rev. H. Heras, The 
Pallava Genealogy, Bombay, 1931, and m Pallava History, Madras, 
1933 ; K. P. Jayaswal, History of India, to 350 a.d., Lahore, 

1933 (especially the chapter on the Pallavas). 

( 1 ) 
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uncertainty, chiefly with reference to the beginnings and the 
early history of their rule. This is due to various causes : (a) 
the inscrii3tions are dated not in any known era, but in regnal 
3"ears ; (b) some of the royal names occur repeatedly, wiiile 
almost each of them has again a number of birudas or ‘ sub- 
sidiary names ’ added to it ; and (c) hardly any reference to the 
Pallavas is made in contemporary epigraphical records, litera- 
ture or itineraries. 

In view of the limited scope of this paper, it is not neces- 
sary to enter into discussions on the several controversial points 
regarding the history of the Pallavas, but a brief sketch, mainly 
based on Mr. Gopalan’s History of the Pallavas of Kanchi, is 
given here to facilitate references. 

Starting from c. 200 a.d. the Pallava power gradually rises 
to a mighty empire in Southern India, It reaches its climax 
in the 7th "century. Thence begins its decline, and after the 
9fch century it is no more heard ofd 

The epigraphical records during the period from c. 200 to 
c. 350 A.D. are very scanty, being limited to three Prakrit 
charters.^ They are, on palseographical grounds, assigned to 
the first half of the 4th century. The donor, Sivaskandavarman, 
is styled dhartiiamaJidrdjddhirdja ^ and is stated to have per- 
formed the sacrifices agnistoma, vdjapeya and asimmedha} 
Maharaja Bappa-svamin, presumably Skandavarmanbs father, is 
praised for having previously made munificent gifts. It is 
also clear from these charters that the Pallava dominions at that 
time extended from Kanci as far north as the river Kistna in 
the Telugii land. 

In the pramsti on the Allahabad pillar,^ the list of the 
southern rulers, that surrendered to Samuch'agupta, includes, 
Kahceyaka (he. belonging to Kanci) Visnugopa. This -was 
evidently one of the Pallava kings coming after Skandavarman. 
As a contemporary of Samudragupta, he must have lived in the 
middle of the 4th century. 

For the next period from c. 350 to e. 850^ A.n. we possess 
a series of Sanskrit charters ® which allow us to establish a 


1 On page 1 Mr. Gopalan says about the Pallavas : ‘ the dominant 
South Indian power for about seven centuries viz. c, 200 to c. 900 a.b. 
It is questionable whether the expression used can rightly be applied 
to the Pallavas during the first 2 or 3 centuries of their existence. 

2 Mayidavolu (Wpi, Ind,, VI, pp. 84|f.), Hirahadagalli (EpL IncL, 
-VoL I, pp. 2ff.) and British Museum (Fleet, lyicL Ant., IX, pp. lOltf. 
and Hultzseh, Epi. Ind., VIII, pp. 143ff.). 

3 About the same time in Campa, the king Bhadravarman assumed 
the title dharmmamahdrdja. Cf. Cho Dinh Iloek’'lnscr. ed. by M,. Bergeigne 
{Gorpiis. Xo. XXI, p. 199 ; B. C. Majumdar, Ghampa, Inscr. Xo. 2). 

_f_‘Fhe^ original being : aggitt}wm,avdjapeyasmmMhaydji dhammama- 
Mrdjddhirdjo Bhdradddyo Pallavdna SivakhamdavuMo, etc. 

5 Fleet, Gupta Imcriptiom, p. 13. 

6 Gopalan’s History, p, 41, where the chief ones are enumerated. 
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list of the Paliavci kings in order of suecession. . Most of the later 
records are composed partly in Tamil as well. ' . Pour or five 
of .them, of the 7th-9th centuries, furnish a complete genealogy 
of the earlier sovereigns. Prom the , 7tli century onwards, 
besides copper-plate charters, inscriptions on stone’^ also begin 
to appear. 

After Visniigopa the Pallava chronology continues to be 
uncertain, and the relation between the Pallava kings of the 
Prakrit and those of the Sanskrit charters is far from clear. 
Meanwhile an important synchronism is supplied by Lokavi- 
bhdga,^ a Digambara Jain work by Sinihasuri. It is mentioned 
there that one Sarvanandi copied it in the Saka year 380 w’hich 
is stated to correspond to the 22nd regnal year of Simhavarman, 
the king of Kahci. This gives the year 436 a.d. as the initial 
date of the reign of this ruler. Further particulars regarding 
this kmg Simhavarman are, however, still w^anting. Nor has 
his identity so far been established beyond doubt 

We are on comparatively safe ground from Simhavisnu 
(c. 575-0. 600 A.n.) onwards. He and his direct descendants 
until c. 800 A.D. form the line of Simhavisnu and are distinguished 
as the Great Pallavas ; for it is they wdio were the founders of 
many rock-cut shrines and structural temples— magnificent 
specimens of sculptural ornamentation. From these famous 
monuments of the Pallavas, the later Bra vidian art of Southern 
India takes its origin. 

Simhavisnu, also known as Avanisimha, wnged wars against 
the Coias, the Pandyas and their allies. He advanced as far 
south as the delta of the Kaveri, and annexed that part of the 
country to his dominions. A sculptural representation of tiiis 
warlike prince, attended by his twn queens, is found, in bas- 
relief, in the northern niche of a cave-temple, known as the 
Adivaraha Mandapa, at Mavalivaram. 

His son and successor, Mahendravarman I (c. 600-c. 
630 A.D.) is the most remarkable of the Pallava monarchs. An 
ardent Jain in his earlier life, he wns later persuaded by one 
Appar to worship Siva. Herein, too, he displayed immense 
xeal, as is evident from the numerous rock-cut Siva temples 
excavated by him at Vallam, Mahendravadi, Balavanur, Siyya- 
mangaiam and Pallavaram. It w^as at his initiative that 
entire temples began to be hewn out of the living rock. His 
msthetic taste found expression likewise in other arts; for he 
himself wns a poet and a musician.-^ He is the author of the 
burlesque Mattavildsaprahasana and is also associated with the 
so-called ^Musical Inscription' at Pudiikkotta. His various 
birudas, such as mattavildsa, gmiabhara, vicitracitta^ lalitdnkwa 


2- Discovered and noticed by K. JSTarasiinhaeharya in Mys. Arch, 
for 1909-1910, p. 45. 

2 Gopalan’s History, pp. 43, 66. 
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and the like, seem to allude to these aocomplishmeiits. His 
long reign was, however, not marked out by the arts of peace 
alone. He had to experience military encounters as well. In 
his days there commenced that deadly enmity with the Galukyas 
which continued for a century and a half and resulted in the 
ultimate extinction of both the dynasties. Pulikesiii II (609- 
642 A.D.) of the Calulc^^a dynasty conquered Vengi, the northern- 
most territory of the Pallavas, lying between the mouths of the 
Kistna (Krsna) and Godavari. He appointed his brother, 
Kubja-Visnuvardhana, as a yuvardja (viceroy) to govern that 
country. The latter, in course of time, made himself independent, 
and thus became the founder of the Eastern Calukya empire. 
In the Aihole yramsti,^ Pulikesin II glories in having inflicted a 
humiliating defeat on Mahendravarman I at his very capital, 
Kahci. The latter also, according to the Kasakkudi plates, 
claims a victory won at Pullalur,^ but does not state who his 
adversaries were.^ 

The southern niche in the Adivaraha Mandapa at 
Mavalivaram contjIJins a second group of three standing figures, 
representing Mahendravarman I and his two queens, sculp- 
tured in bas-relief. The inscriptions, mostly cut on the pillars 
of the cave-temples excavated by this king are usually short 
dedications. That of Siyyamangalam, for instance, consists of 
a single stanza and records the simple fact that the temple in 
question, called xlvanibhajana-Pallavesvara,^ was excavated by 
the king LalitMkura. The last-mentioned comi^ound as well a.s 
avanibJidjana are mere hirudas of Mahendravarman I. In the 
same fashion, various other hirudas and the respective designa- 
tions of the temples occur in the other inscriptions of this 
class. 

Xarasimhavarman I, surnamed Mahamalla (c. 630~r. 660' 
A.D.), the son and successor of Mahendravarman I, in the course 
of his martial activities, avenged his father upon the Cajukya 
king Pulikesin II, by vanquishing the latter in several battles.. 
He even seized the Calukya capital Vatapi (now Badami in the 
Bijapur district of the Bombay Presidency) and won thereby 
the Tamil title of Vdtdpil'oncla ' Conqueror of Vatapi On 
that account he is compared to Agastya who, as is related both 
in the Rdmdyai^a ® and in the MahdhMmia,^ subdued the demon 
Vatapi. While the Kuram charter is particularly instructive 
in this regard, a partly obliterated Paliava inscription on a 


1 E}n.Ind.,\ohyi,^, 11 . 

2 Br. Hultzsch has identified the place with the present Paliur in. 
the Conjeevaram taluh in the Chingleput district. See (lopalan, 'p. 89 . 

3 According as Mr. Gopalan siijjposes, they were the same Oalukyas. 

4 ISTow called Stambhesvara. 

Bomb, ed.. Ill, 11, 43. 

^ Bomb, ed., Ill, adhy,, 96'-99, 

" 8J.I,f Vol. I, p. 144. 
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rock,^ at Yatapi (Badami) itself certifies the fact of its conquest 
by Narasiinliavarman I. Not only does it contain tlie name of 
that ruler, but it is also witten in the PailaYa-Graiitha characters 
of the period. ■ It was possibly in his struggle with Piilikesin II, 
that Narasinihavarnian I received aid from the Sinhalese prince 
Manavamma whom he afterwards assisted in securing the crown 
of Ceylon. 2 

Hiuen-tsang visited Kahci about the year 642 a.d. His 
account ® does not contain a word about the ruling house, but 
it affords valuable information about the prevailing religious 
conditions, especially with reference to Buddhism. The Chinese 
pilgrim states that Bharmapala, the successor of Silahiiadra, 
at iSlalanda, was born at Kahci. 

The reign of Narasinihavarman I marks the zenith of Pallava 
power. The triumphant king was as ardent a lover of art as 
his father. He, too, consecrated cave-temples at different 
places such as Trichinopoiy and Piidukkotta. His name is, 
however, best known in connexion with the so-called mtJias of 
Mavalivaram.'^ These monuments exhibit more variety, ele- 
gance and refinement in sculptural art than those of the preceding 
period. The original name of the place, Mahamallapura , com- 
memorates its royal founder, Mahamalla, i.e, Narasimhavarman L 
He is, however, not the founder of all the monuments for which 
the place is renowned. The effigies of his father and g]:andfather 
sculptured in the Adivaraha Mandapa seem to indicate that this 
rock-cut shrine at least existed prior to Mahamaila’s reign. The 
question of the age as well as of the different styles of these 
rathas has been fully discussed by archaeologists like Mr. A. H. 
Longhurst. 

Some idea of Pallava maritime activity during this period 
can be gathered from the MaMvamsa which mentions two suc- 
cessive naval expeditions sent by Narasimhavarman I in order 
to conquer Ceylon for the pretender Manavamma. ' The bare 
sea presented the ajapearance of a [busy] town ’ {I'evalo pi scmniddo 
so aJiosi nagarupamio) ^ states the chronicle, while describing the 
fleet. Mavalivaram and Conjee veram were sea-ports in those 
days. Ships sailed from there to Ceylon and probably also to 
the islands of the Ear East.® 

The Pallava power begins to dwindle during the reign of 
Narasimhavarman ’s son Paramesvaravarman I ( e. 6S0 a.d.). 


1 Fleet, Inch AuL, IX (1890), pp. 99ft\ 

2 For a fuller account see p. 9 in the chapter on Ceylon. 

•3 Beal, If ecorJ.9, Vol. II, p, 228. 

i J. Ph. Vogel, Iconographiccil JSJ^otes on ^ the Seven Pagodas " in 
A,SJ., 1910-11, pp. 49ff. 

5 M(Amvmnscu XLVII, 53. (The same in CTdammsa.) The text 
followed by Mr. L. 0. 'Wjesimha seems to be different ; for hi.s translation 
runs as follows : ‘ all the materiel of war, which, with the ship.-j in which 
they were bojiie, was like unto a city floating down the seah 
" ^ Beal, Records, Vol. II, p. 228. 
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The Kiiram grant contains a glowing description of the war 
waged by this king against the Calukya ruler Vikraniaditya 
I, snrnamed Ranarasika (655-680 A.i).), who was the son of 
Pulikesin II. The charter states that he ‘ made Vikramaditya, 
whose army consisted of several lacs, take to flight, covered only 
by a rag’'. Although in other records,^ too, he is extolled 
for his conquests, he does not seem to have been victorious 
throughout ; for Vikramaditya I, in his Gadval copper-plate 
grant dated in the Saka year 596 (=674 a.:d.) claims to have 
defeated Paramesvaravarinan I ® and captured Kahci. 

The monolithic temple of Ganesa as w^ell as the two cave- 
temples called Dharmaraja Mandapa and Ramanuja Mandapa 
at Mavalivaram were, according to the inscriptions, built by a 
king Atyaniahdma ’who has been identified by Dr. Hultzsch with 
Paramesvaravarman I. Another of his birudas w^as Vidyd- 
vimia. The Kuram charter mentions that he had erected a 
structural Siva temple called Vidyavinita-Pallava-Paramesvara- 
grha, 

No warlike enterprise is connected with his son and successor 
Narasinihavarman II (o. 680-c. 700 a.d.) wiiose reign must 
have been comparatively peaceful. He is also known as Raja- 
simha. Besides the wnll-knowm Kailasanatha (originally named 
Raj asinihes vara after the royal founder) at Kahci, several other 
temjDles were built by him.^ His queen, Eahgapataka, too, 
raised a shrine to &va. He seems to have excelled all his 
predecessors by the number of birudas assumed by him ; for the 
inscriptions found on the Kailasanatha temple alone contain 
more than 250 such subsidiary names. Most of them point to 
his propensities and his devotional ardour for Siva. The rhetori- 
cian Dandin is said to have enjoyed his patronage. 

He W’as succeeded between the years 700 and 710 a.d. by 
his son Paramesvaravarman II w’-ho does not appear to have 
ruled long. The Virattanesvara temple inscription is dated 
in his 3rd regnal year. With him ends the Simhavisnu line of 
the Pallava dynasty. 

The sceptre of Pallava power now- passed into the hands of 
a collateral branch. Possibly this change w^as due to internal 
dissensions. The Kasakkudi charter simply alleges that Para- 
mesvaravarman II ® was succeeded by Nandivarman II Palla- 
vamalla (710-c, 775 a.d.) who was a descendant of Bhimavarman, 


1 e.g. Veluipalayam plates, 8JJ., Vol. II, p. 508. 

2 Epi. Ind,^ Vol. X, No. 22, p. 100. 

^ The records states that he defeated Narasimha, Maliendra and 
Isvara, the thi-ee successive Pallava kings, Narasimhavai'ma-n 1, Mahcaidra- 
varman II, and Paramesvaravarman I. 

4 e.g. the Airavate^vara at Kafici, the Shore-tern pJe at lUavalivararn^ 
and one at Pananialai. 

^ According to the record, ‘ he was chosen by his subjects \ 
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a younger brother of Sinihavisnu. The four copper-plate grants ^ 
dated in his regnal years 21,. 22, 58 and 61 respectively 
indicate that ISTandivarman II must have reigned for a very 
long space of time. It ^was a period of great military activit,y 
tending to weaken the Pallava empire. The Caliikya kirig 
Vikraniaditya II (733-746 A.n.), according to his own Keiidiir 
copper-plate charter,^ won an easy victory over Nandi varinaii 
II, captured considerable booty and even took the city of Kanei, 
but did not destroy it. On the contr8.ry, he bestowed boiiiitifui 
gifts both on the Kailasanatha and other temples and on 
Brahmanas residing in the place. A Kanarese inscription ^ 
which the victor has left engraved on a pillar in the temple just 
mentioned, leaves no doubt about his conquest of the Pallava 
capital. 

It appears that Nandivarman II succeeded in re-captiiriiig 
Kanci, although the exact circumstances of this event are not 
known. Besides, he led campaigns against the Paiidya and 
Tamil kings in the south. Once he was taken captive at Danti- 
pura, but was rescued by his loyal and valiant general Udaya- 
candra. He also came into conflict wdth the €4ahgas. 

The Ba^rakiita king Dantidurga, surnamed Vayirame^ga, 
also claims to have conquered Kanci. It appears that the 
latter subsequently gave his daughter in marriage to Naiidi- 
varman II and thus established a matrimonial alliance with 
the Pailavas ; for the son of Nandivarman II seems to have 
been named Dantivarman after his maternal grandfather. 

Bantivarman, too, who succeeded his father, appears to 
have enjoyed a long reign (c. 775-c. 826), as one of his in- 
scriptions is dated in his oist regnal year. He married a 
Kadamba princess called Aggalanimmati. According to a 
Bastrakuta grant, dated in the Saka year 726 (=804 a.d.), 
Govinda III defeated Bantiga, the ruler of Kanci, and leaned 
tribute from him. 

Bantivarman w'as succeeded by his son Nandivarman III 
(c. 826-849 A.D.) who also fought several battles against the 
Pandyas. These campaigns w^ere continued by his son and 
successor Nrpatuhgavarman (c. 849-c. 875 a.d.) after whom 
the order of succession is confused. Aj)arajitavarman (c. 875- 
c, 883 A.p.) who appears to have been his immediate successor, 
is recorded to have fought a successful battle against the 
Panclya king Varaguna II at Sripurambiyam about the year 
880 A.D. , in wdiich he was assisted by the Gahga king Prtliivipati. 


5 Udayendirarn (8././., Vol. II, p. 365) Ivasakkudi Taiidaiitottaiii 
(Ibid.. Vol., 11, part Y, p, 517) and Korrangudi (No. 5 of Ax)x>. A, 1922-23. 
EpL hvL. XVIII, pp. lloff.). 

Gopalan, History, p. 121. ^.Vh..\Qge\, 'Bijdrarjen, LXXIV (1918), 

p. 182. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 127, 
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Tills victory, however, ultimately proved to be the last flieker 
of the Pallava glory. In the words of Mi\ Gopalaii : '' the Cola 
king Aditya I defeated the Pallava king Aparajitavarman and 
addlid the Tondamandalam to his dominions. Thus the kingdom 
of the Pallavas passed into the hands of the Colas with the death 
of Aparajita b This event took place about the year 886 a.d. 

Tondamandala or Tundakarastra, as the Pallava kingdoni 
is calleci in the* inscriptions, covered , prior to Siinhavisnu, the 
region along the eastern coast betw-een tlie mouths of the Palar 
and the Kistna. From ShnhavismPs time, it expanded further 
northivards up to the river Godavari and in the south down to 
the river Kaveri. In course of their campaigns against the 
Pandyas, some of the Pallava rulers of the later periocl advanced 
as far south as the river Vaigai, i.e. up to Madura, the very capital 
of the Pandyas ; but it is not certain whether that part wiis 
ever included in the Pallava dominions. That the Pallavas 
held sway over such a vast territory is evident from their docu- 
ments which have been discovered within the limits of the 
dominions mentioned. 


Ceylon. 

Ceylon w^as jierhaps the first among the islands that came 
into cultu]*al contact with the continent of India. Relations 
betw^een Ceylon and the South Indian Peninsula must have 
existed from a remote past, both being geographically close to 
each other. No strictly historical document has, however, 
survived to attest this. Valmiki’s Bdmdyaxia does contain 
abundant information about Lanka (Ceylon), but it entails too 
hazardous a task of sifting facts out of fiction. On the other 
hand, w^e feel ourselves on comparatively safe ground with the 
Buddhist chronicles. Herein Mahantoia's MaMvcvmsa^ being 
a dynastic chronicle of the Sinhalese kings, stands out as an 
essentially historical work, though not in the strictest sense ; 
for it has been WTitten entirely from the monks’ point of view. 
Leaving out the first few chapters, wdierein the chronicle first 
narrates Buddha’s visit to Ceylon, w'hich never happened, and 
then the coming of the prince Vijaya, wiiich may be regarded as 
semi-historical, w^e have a fairly reliable account from ]\Iahinda’s 
arrival in Ceylon onw^ards. Mahinda, as w^e know', was sent by 
his father, the emj^eror Asoka (r. 250 b.c.), for the propagation 
of Buddhism. On this mission, he w'as accompanied b}^ many 
bhihsus. His home-land being Magadha (Bihar), w'e have 
here a w'ave of immigrants from tlie East and not from the 
South of India. 

At first sight it may seem strange that the Mahdvamsa 
proper does not contain a single reference to the Pallavasd 


1 In the Mahdvamsa, XXXI, 38 (Geiger's translatioiii, Londoju 
1912, p. 194), a reference occurs to a country eallt'd Ballarabhoga from 
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whereas it frequently mentions other South Indian pownrs. 
This is perhaps due to .the .fact that the/Fallayas came into 
prominence coniparatiyely late. It may. moreover, be on 
account of a natural antagonism between them and the Sinhalese, 
because they, were adherents of the Brahmaiiical faith, while 
Buddhism has invariably been, the religion of the latter. In the 
domain of commerce, however, there must have existed mutual 
relations between the subjects of the Pallavas and the Sinhalese, 
so that cultural influences, too, may have penetrated into Gey Ion. 

The Cnlavamsa, the continuation of the Malidvamsa, w,hic.li 
Avas composed much later, mentions, on the contrary, several 
Damila chiefs Arho, in all probability, are identical AAith the 
Pallavas.^ It is, however, difSoult to identify any of them. 
.An exception is the Pallava king Narasimhavarman I (c. 630- 
668 A.D.). A Sinhalese prince, called Maiiavarniiia,^ being 
robbed of his rightful throne, seeks protection at the Pallava 
court. NarasimhaAmrman and ■ Manavam,.ma grow intimate 
friends. MeanAAdiile the former is called upon to repel a hostile 
attack. The name of the enemy is stated as Vallahha, but it 
is presumed, to refer to the Calukya king Piilikesin II, the greatest 
antagonist of NarasimhaA^arman I. The Sinhalese prince 
Amliintarily lends a helping hand in this struggle. This deepens 
the friendh" feelings. Later on he is helped to his throne by 
the PallaAm. The event took place about the year 642 a.d.^ 
This Sinhalese tradition seems to be indirectly corroborated by 
the Karniil charter of the Calukya king Vikramaditya I, in aa'McIi 
it is stated that the donor’s father, Pulikesin 11, Acas defeated 
by three allied kings. ^ This triple confederacA^ against the 
Ca.lukyas consisted of Narasimhawarman, Manavamma and a 
third Avlio, according as Rev. H. Heras in a recent article shoAxs/'" 
AATis the Kodumbalur king, named Paradurgamardana. 

The great majority of the inscrix3tioiis of Ceylon appear to 
be ill Sinhalese, \Adiereas- some of the earliest are in Pali. The 
process of the Braiimi scri|3t deAmloping into Avhat we term the 


which the wise Mahadeva along with many bhikms is said to have come 
to Ceylon on the occasion of the constmction of the Sifipa at 

Aiiiiradhapura ; but there the term Pallava seems to refer to the Parthian.'^, 
as it stands between Kcmmra (Kashmir) and Alasand(( | Alexandria), 
this last in the land of the Yomis (Greeks). 

1 Cf. I. Index qf Proper Names in Geiger’s edition of the Culacmnsa^ 
Vol. IIV under Pallava, Damila, Damila and man 3 ' of the per;sunai names. 

- C hapter XL VII contains the stoiy of Manavamma, and Xarasirnha- 
varman. GJ. Makavarnsa, Part II (Wijesiniha’s rrans.), CoIoml:)Ci', lSS9 ; 
and Geiger’s ed. of the Cftlammsa, Noh I (Pali Text Soc., London, 192,1), 
pp. sdff. , 

Epl. ZeyJ., AMI. Ill, pt. 1, p. 17 ; Codrmgton, A Short History 
of Ceylon, p. ,I(>. 

^ JBBPAS.. XVI, p. 226 ; H. Heras, Studies in Ftdhvva Histcry, 

■■'■■■■■■■■■■ 

5 JPAS., 1934 (Janiiaiy), p. 36. 
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Paliava-Grantha character can be followed, here as well as in 
South India. Sometimes links missing in South India are 
supplied by Ceylon. We do not possess any lithic record of the 
Pallavas, co-eval with those of Bhadravarmaii {e. 400 a.d.) 
ill Canipa, to mention the earliest known examj)le in the Par 
East. This deficiency is made good by Cevion. The most 
striking specimen is the Buvaiivalisaya pillar inscription (PI. 1, 
fig. ].) which has been edited by Mr. S. Parana vitana.’^ It is 
composed in an early Prakrit, somewhat deviating from Pali, and 
in some respects evidently the parent-language of Sinhalese. It 
consists of three lines vertically incised on the pillar which was 
found broken on the pavement of the aforenamed site at Aim - 
radhapura. A few of the initial letters of each line are missing, 
owing to breakage- The rest is well preserved. The lettering, 
which is bold and clear, at once calls to mind the Gho Dinh 
rock inscription (PI. I, fig. 2) of Bhadravarman,^ which is equally 
modest in extent. The erection, by an individual named Siva, 
of the pillar on which it is carved is the theme of the present 
record. Instead of giving a regular date, it refers to the reign 
of the king Budadasa Mahasena (Pali : Buddhadasa Mahasena) 
son of the king [Siri] Meka Jetatisa Apaya (Pali: Sirimegha 
Jetthatissa Abhaya). In an instance like this an approximate 
date can be fixed with the aid of the MaMimnsa wliich frequently 
supplies some further particulars about the persons concerned. 
This is the case here, too. The Jetatisa of the record can be 
identified with Jettha Tissa II (332-341 a.d.).® His son Buddha- 
dasa reigned between 341 and 370 a.d. This definitely places 
the record within the third quarter of the fourth century. 
Owing to the close affinity of script, it also bears out the approxi- 
mate date — 400 a.d. assigned to the inscription of Bhadravarmaii, 
a date wiiich rests barely on palgeographical grounds. 

A simple type of script generally points to a greater anti- 
quity than a more decorative style does. This, however, should 
not be depended upon as an absolutely leiiable criterion; for 
exceptions do occur. This is exemplified by twm fragmentary 
inscriptions from Yeragodgala : one again of Buddhadasa and 
the other of his second son Mahanama (412-434 a.d.) Avho 
succeeded his elder brother Upatissa (370-412 a.d.). Both of 
the epigraphs are engraved side by side, on the flat surface of 
a rock which preserves also remains of two more inscriptions and 


1 Epi. Zeyl., VoL III, pt. 3 (1931), pp. 120-126, pi. 8. 

2 Bergaigae, CVpMS, No. XXI, p. 199 ; c/. also M. Finot’s coniDients 
in BEEEO.^ Vol. 11, p. 186 ; Majtuadar, Ghampa, laser. No. 2. 

^ In this as well as ia the case of the subsequent dates 1. follow 
Mr. H. W. Codrington’s A Short History of Oeylon, London (1926). His 
dates also agree with those stated by Mr. H. C.’p. Bell in eomif^xion with 
another inscription of Buddhadasa in Geyl. AntL, Vol. HI (1917-18). 

207. According to Mr. S. Parauavitana, Buddhadasa I'eigned in 384- 
416 A.D. 





Fig. 2. liuvanvtilisaya Pillar Jirscripiioii. 
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upon which once stood a dcigaha now in. ruins. Both the iiiserip- 
tions have been edited by Mr. Bell ^ w’ho also reproduces an eye- 
copy of- them. Miituaily they do. not, with regard to script,., 
contrast so much as they both do with the coiitempo.raneoiis 
Riivaiivalisaya inscription. In the former the script is simpsle- 
and in the latter elaborate. This is noticeable especially in. 
the forms of lea, ra, rtia and Jut. 

The language of the tw’o Veragodgala rock-inscriptions is a 
similar Prakrit. The one is dated in the 20th regnal year of 
Budadasa Mahasena and. mentions a tooth-relic {dala{d€t]). The- 
exact purp>ort is not c.lear, the lettering being damaged. The 
other, W’hich is dated in the 20th regnal year of Mahaiiama, refers 
to a gift of 20 dania haliavana (he. ledrsdjxmas) to a vihdra, but 
supplies no further information, being equally broken. 

The king’s name Mahanama is reminiscent of the nioiik 
{sdkyabhihm, stlmvira) of that name, who has left us tw'o w^ell- 
preserved stone-inscriptions ^ at Bodh Gaya. The one incised 
on a slab is fairly long and records the erection of a prdsdda 
(most probably a monastery) dedicated to Smarabalajayiii 
{i.e, Buddha). The other nientions the dedication of the statue 
on the pedestal of which it is engraved. The longer record contains 
a line of sramams of Ceylon, every preceding one being the 
preceptor and the succeeding one his discijde — Bha va, Upaseiia., 
Mahanaman, Upasena and Mahanaman. It is the second 
Mahanaman of the list that built the prdsdda and presented the 
statue. He w^as born in Ceylon (LanleddvipapTasutaE^ Iii the 
shorter epigraph he calls himself a resident of Ceylon ( 
dvip^amsin).^ 

The first inscription is dated in the year 269, which accord- 
ing to Dr. Fleet refers to the Gupta era and thus corresponds 
to the year 588-89 a.d.*^ If this date is correct, it follow’s that the 
bhilcsu Mahanaman of the inscription cannot be identical with 
the author of the Malidvamsa, who composed his chronicle 
during the reign of Dhatusena (463-479 a.d.), the nephew^ 
(sister’s son) of the king Mahanama first mentioned. 


1 Geyl. Anti., Vol. Ill {1917-18), pp. 207ff. 

2 Fleet, Gupta Inscr., ISTos. 71, 72. 

Dr, Fleet writes : ‘ Laiika is, of course, one of the most well-known 
names of Ceylon. And General Cunningham tells me that Amraflvma. 

the mango -island ”, is another of its names, derived from its resemblance 
in shape to a mafigo {Gupta lyiscr.pp. 275.) Of a similar derivation 
seems to be the term Jarnbudvipa applied to India proper, which means 
‘ Rose-ajjple Island’. The x*oughly oval shape of the southern part of 
India resembles that fruit. 

^ Dr, Fleet is also of opinion that the year given ma refer to the 
era of the Kalacuris of Cedi. In that case it would correspond to^ the 
year 539-40 a.d. Prof. S. Levi, on the other hand, holds that the Saka 
era is meant here. The year 269 of the record would thus correspond to 
347 A.r>. Of. Indian Studies in Honour of Lmmanj 1929, p. 35. 
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Reverting to the inscriptions of Ceylon, we ma,y mention 
three votive records, ^written again in Pallava-Grantlia characters, 
and palseograpliically assignable to the 7tli century a. d., which 
are found on the pavement slabs of the Yatala dcigaha at the 
Tissaniaharama, Although short, they are interesting for the 
study of paiseography, but no further particulars regarding them 
are available. 

Sanskrit inscrix^tions are extremely rare in Ceylon. This 
is due to the fact that Sanskrit is associated with the Mahayaiia, 
whereas it is Pali that is em^aloyed in the scriptures of the 
Hinayana, the x>re vailing religion of the Sinhalese. The few 
Sanskrit records so far discovered in Ceylon refer, indeed, to the 
Mahayana. Most interesting is an inscription, recently dis- 
covered, which is engraved on a rock at Tiriyay, a place some 
25 miles to the north of Trincomali. Mr. S. Parana vitana, who 
announces the discovery,^ describes it as ^ the longest and oldest ’ 
of the Sanskrit records found in Ceylon. ^ The inscri|>tion he 
says, ' is not dated ; but from the form of the scrij)t, which, 
resembles the Grantha script, it can approximately be ascribed 
to the eighth century. The record mentions a company of 
merchants who are described as skilled in navigating the sea, 
engaged in buying and selling, and [possessing! merchandise 
stowed into sailing-vessels of diverse sorts '' 

rcakimih hrmjamkrayihliili balmmdhaydnwpdtrapcu ipm ttabhayda , . 
myiigganaili) . The purport of the record seems to be to extol 
the sanctity of the sMne which is called Girikandacaitya and is 
said to have been an abode of Avalokitesvara {nimsati yatra 
siddhasumMnnarapujyatam [gtiru]r==Avalokit€JvaniJ }) . ’ 

The passage quoted above shows that the record refers to 
sea-borne trade and commercial activity. This is highly in- 
teresting in connexion with the maritime intercourse which must 
have existed betw^een Ceylon and South India on one hand, and 
betw'een these countries and the islands of the Far East on the 
other. For further particulars we shall have to aw^ait the publica- 
tion of the Tiriyay inscri|)tion. 

]^lr. Paranavitana, in an ' Epigraphical Summary enu- 
merates several Sanskrit inscrijitions which are engraved, at 
various places, on slabs set in a flight of steps leading to a shrine 
of Buddha. Of one such record, viz, that of the PiUmage (Vihara, 
No. 2) at Pankuliya, he gives a transcript, together with a 
photogra|)h. I reproduce it below and add a translation. The 
inscription consists of only one line (PI. o, fig. 1). 


1 Epi. Z&yl.,, ^ ol. Ill, pt. 3, p. 159. Also Epic/r. Summary ii:> tlie 
‘Ceyl. Jour, of Science, Vol. II, pt. 1 (192S), p. 25, Xo.s. 394 90 list, 

•-i Ah. Blhl I.A., 1932, pp. .34-35. 

Ceyl Jour, of Science (section G.— Areliteology, Ethnology, (4e.), 
A'ol. II, pt. 1 (1928), pp. i7ff. The mscri])lioji in fau^stion : - No. -IhS, 
p. 2S, plate XXI, %. 1. 
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Tramcript. 

SrighanastJidnarn = drodhmn smnatsppjdnapaddhatUi 

i§ri-DaJcsipusipaIristhe?ia Jcrtd Sri-Sanghfmmidind 

Translation. 

The illustrious Sanglianandin. a resident of the blessed 
land of the South, has made, [this] beautiful flight of steps, in 
order to ascend the shrine of Srighana {i.e. Gautama Buddha).^ 

Daksifiasthala seems to refer here to South India rather 
than to the southern part of Ceylon. The name Sahghanandiii 
appears to be that of a monk. According to Mr. Parana vitana 
this inscription belongs apx>roximately to the 8th century. 
The characters, however, seem to point to the 7th century, as 
they closely resemble those employed in the records of the 
Pallava king aSTarasimhavarman. The sha|>e of stka and m 
is esx)eeially worthy of note. 

A somewhat longer inscrix)tion (PI. 2.), consisting of two 
verses in the Upajati and the V asantatilalcd metres, is incised on 
a gneiss boulder on the sea-shore at Kuccaveli, a small village 
of fishermen in Kaddukkulam East, 21 miles to the north of 
Trincomali. It has been edited by the same author ^ who, after 
describing its situation, remarks : On the sio|)ing side of the 
first boulder, an area of about four feet square has been X)arti- 
tioned into sixteen compartments of equal j)rox3ortions, within 
each of which is carved in low relief the rex)resentation of a 
stupa. The inseri|>tion under discussion is engraved to the left 
of this sculx}ture.’ The two stanzas cover eight lines, each of 
the pddas occup3dng a separate line. A similar arrangement is 
noticed also in certain inscriptions of the Pallavas in South 
India, and likewise in those of Mulavarman in Borneo and of 
Purnavarman in West Java.^ 

As regards the date, we have again to depend upon the 
scrix>t used. Mr. Parana vitana, as a result of a compsarative 
stu%^, places the record in the seventh century. We endorse 
his view. The inscription affords another x>roof of the existence 
of the Mahay ana in Ceylon, but supplies no further historical 
information. Its author may have been either a bhikm or an 
'updsaka, who j)rays to reach Buddhahood and thereby redeem 
mankind, in reward for the pious deed he has x)erformed. 
Whether this last alludes merely to the Mii 2 xis carved on the 
same rock or to some more substantial meritorious act must be 


1 SYirjhana is one of the appellations of Buddha; cf. munindrah 
drtgkanah sdiftd munih mkyamunis tu yah {AmaraJcosay I, 14). 

2 Efi, ZeyU Voi. Ill, pt. 3 (1931), pp. 158-61, with a plate. Dr. E. 
Miilier had only noticed this record (ISTo. 108) in his Ancient Inscriptions 
in Ceylon^ London, 1883. 

^ Vogel, Bijdragen, LXXIV (1918), The Yupa Inscr., 216. 
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left undecided. The reading of the epigraph presents no diffi- 
eiilty with the exception of two letters in the 5th line, which 
are indistinct and have been left unread by Mr. Par ana vit ana. 
The word hala, which is still traceable, suits the sense of the 
context. The possibility of this reading is raised almost to a 
certainty, when we find the same expression, Mdrabala, used, in 
one of the Prakrit inscriptions from the Buddhist site of Nagar- 
junikonda on the Kistna river.^ 

Malacca. 

The inscriptions discovered in the Malay Peninsula, though 
few in number, are of considerable importance. It is, however, 
much to be regretted that some of them are re]Dorted to have 
been lost,^ perhaps for good, before being properly read and 
utilized. The only hand-copies now available rouse curiosity 
but by no means gratify it ; for they admit neither of decipher- 
ment nor of palaeographical study. The remaining inscriptions, 
as will presently be seen, are now invested with special interest 
by the circumstance that the rock-inscriptions near the springs 
of Batoe Pahat in West Borneo, to decipher which no attempt 
had so far been made, have proved to contain a text identical 
with that of the Kedah inscription and partly, too, with that of 
,the well-known inscription of the sea-captain Buddhagupta 
found in the northern district of the Wellesley Province. In the 
Malay Peninsula itself, the recent discovery of a cornelian seal 
with the legend §n-Visi^uvarmmasya seems to be quite illu- 
minating, while the expression : siddkaycMra in the insciiption 
•of the Mahanavika Buddhagupta has proved to be very signi- 
ficant, since the same term occurs twice in the rock-inscription 
of Kedukan Bukit (Palembang), twice in the Nhan-Bieu (Gampa) 
stele inscription of Indravarman III (dated 6aka 833), and 
presumably also on a fragment of a stone-inscription of only 
four or five letters, found at Kota Kapur (Bangka). 

1. Kedah hiscription : — 

This inscription is incised on a slate slab,^ now missing, 
which was found beneath the floor of a ruined brick house in 


1 Epi, Ind., Vol. XX, pt. 1 (1929), p. 22. Similar expimsions are 

familiar from literature ; c/, Buddhumrita, XIII, 32, 33; XIV, 1; tato 
Mdrahalam jiim Mdragan^ in XVI, 32 : tato 'rhan sakalcm dustdnjitvd 

Mdragaimnapi, 

2 In a letter dated the 29th Ang., 1933, in reply to an enquiry, the 
Superintendent of the Arehaiologieal Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
writes ‘ I am sorry the insoribed fragments received in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal are not traceable in the collection of this Musoum. It is not 
clear what happened to them in the interval between 1848 and 187() 
when A.S.B. collection was transferred here 

3 Reported by Col. Low and edited by Mr. Laidlay, JASB,, Vol. XVIII 
(1849), pt. I, pp, 247-49, pi. X ; the same is reproduced in the Mimh 
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Kedah near Bnkit Miiriam. ■ Considering the modest dimensions 
of the house, some 12 feet square, and the nature of the in- 
scri23tion, Prof. Kern .supposed that the house once served as a 
hut (kiiti) of a Buddhist monk. 

The present inscription is. now accessible only in a hand- 
copy accompanying Col. Low’s note W’^hich also includes Mr. J. W. 
Laidlay’s reading and interpretation of the epigraph with a few 
minor defects, the hand-copy being inadequate. Later on, 
however, Prof. Kern was able to restore the contents in their 
entirety and to interpret ^ them aright. There are but two 
stanzas in Sanskrit in the Aryd and the Afmstubh metres, cover- 
ing four lines. The first comprises the so-calied Buddhist creed : 
ye dharmd Tietuprabhavdljt., etcd which appears frequently on 
Buddhist votive tablets, pedestals of Buddhist statues, etc. 
The second verse is uncommon. It is seldom met with in an 
e|>igraphical record. It has been read : — 

afndndc—ciyate karma janmanal). karma kdranam 
jnd?idn==:7ia kriyate ^ karmma' karmmdb1idvdn=^7ia jdyate. 

* Through ignorance karma is accumulated. The cause of 
birth is karma. Through knowledge karma is not accumulated. 
Through absence oi karma one is not [re-]born.’ 

The doctrine herein expressed seems to be more closely 
related with the Fdnkhya and the Vedanta than vith the Buddhist 
philosophy. Still it is not alien to the latter.'"^ In the present 
case, anyhow, it cannot but pertain to the Buddhist religion, as 
it recurs in Mahanavika Buddhagupta’s inscription which is 
beyond doubt Buddhistic, being accompanied by an effigy of a 
stupa. This was the conclusion of Prof. Kern, which is now 
confirmed by the occurrence of the same stanza in the Batoe 
Pahat inscriptions that are equally Buddhistic. 

No estampage of the present epigraph being available, it 
is impossible to scrutinize its palaeography in order to assign an 
approximate date to it. On the strength of what little can be 
made out of the eye-copy, it possibly stands, as Prof. Kern has 
pointed out, in relation with the sea-captain Buddhagupta’s 
inscription. In point of orthography, the use of the fihvdmuliya 
is peculiar to the former. 


laneoKS Papers Related to Indo-China, Vol. I (1886) (in Triibner's Oriental 
Series) with a summary of Prof. Kern’s article published in Versl. en 
Meded. d. Kon. Ahad. v. Wetensch. afd. Letterk. 3de Reeks, dl. I, Am.s- 
terdam, 1884, and a.gain in Verspr. Geschr. Yol. Ill, pp. 2ooff. 

1 Cf. Saddharmapundarika at the eud of the last chapter (27th). 

2 Though the text reads here kriyate ^ yet J have given the translation 
of the word ciyate, in accordance with the five other identical texts. Cy. 
p, 17, footnote 2. 

GJ. Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita, XIV, 62, 63, and XVI, 42 ijardmarana- 
Sokadisantatir jdtisamsray a avidyddimrodh^na teedrp vyuparatikramak. 
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2. iThscTiptiou of tli6 M dJiund'dikci Mudd’JMgujjtit (PL 3) . 

The stone, again a sort of slate, on which this inscription 
(portions of which are missing) is engraved, is supposed by 
OoL Low" ^ to have been the upper part ‘ of one of those pillars 
which are set up in the areas of Buddhist temples It was 
found in the northern district of the Wellesley Provmce^, awd is 
now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Prof. C. O. 
Bla<^den of the School of Oriental Studies, London, has kindly 
placed at my disposal, for the present use, the three pieces of a 
squeeze that happened to be in his possession. I reemT'ect two 
more estampages of the inscription from my cousin, Dr. b. L. 
Hora of the Zoological Survey of India, Calcutta, at wlios^ 
request they were prepared, especially for my use, by Mi. 
Dikshit, Superintendent of the iVi’ch^ological Section, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, thus enabling me to make a detailed study of 
this interesting record. 

The stone show-s, in the centre, the figure of a stupa, ihe 
basement is decorated with three pilasters, of W'hich tlie cential 
one is complete. The side pilasters, showm in halves, suggest 
a circular drum. A transition from this drum to the central, 
member is a lotus with some petals turned dowmwards and the 
others, three in number, siiowm erect and supporting a semi- 
circular^ dome. From here begins the stupa proper. The 
dome carries a superstructure (harmikd), from the centre of 
w^hich rises a stafi (yaspi) with a series of seven superposed parasols 
{chatravali). 

The inscription is engraved on both sides of the sPu2)a and 
reads downwards. The two lines, that on the right almost 
complete and that on the left only partly legible, flanking the 
stupa, form one stanza. It is not certain w"hether the remaining 
two lines and a half, one to the outermost right and the other to 
the outermost left with six letters below, originally belonged to 
one connected passage ; probably they did. They are obviously 
in prose. The wdiole inscription has been, in the main, correctly 
deciphered and interpreted by Prof. Kern ; nevertheless I 
venture to give the transcript afresh and to propose some changes 
in the interpretation, on the strength of the more reliable estam- 
page at my disposal. 

[From the squeeze it was not possible to form a clear idea 
of the stone with regard to its shape and size. While the paper 
was in the press the writer happened to personally examine the 
slab in the Indian Museum. The Superintendent kindly pro- 


1 JASB., Vol. XVII (1848), pt. II, pp. (>2-(iG, pL III, and pp. GG-72, 
pi. IV ; reproduced in. the Miscel.X^^ before), pp. 223-232; also H. Kern, 
op. cit. 

2 The published drawing is deceptive. There it appears to be almost 
globular. Hence Prof. Kern’s remark : ‘ Op zijne afbeelding van het 

monument, ziet men . . . eenen Stupa, waarvan het ouderstuk uit 

eenen bol, en niet, zooals gewoonlijk, uit een halfrond bestaat ’. 
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cured Mm. two piiotographs of it, that are reproduced here. 
Below is quoted the description of the slab as given in the 
Catalogue and Handbook of the Archmologiml Collections in the 
Indian Musetvm, Calcutta, 1883 (Part II Gupta and Inscription 
Galleries), pp. 189-190. 


Malaya^^ Peninsula. 

M.P. 1. — A slab, 2' 2" high, by V 1"*50 in breadth at the 
lower end, and IF"* 50 at the other extremity: the curved and 
inscribed face being narrower than the back, which is plain, the 
sides being beveled off to the back, each side as well as the face 
on each of its margins being inscribed. The figure of a Burmese 
pagoda is delineated in outline between the two last -mentioned 
inscriptions. The base of the pagoda is ai)parently nearly 
square, and of some height w'hiist the dome-like portion is 
almost round and capped by a long staik-like pinnacle, with 
seven umbrellas at wide intervals on the round stem, w'Mch 
ends above in two half circles, inverted towards each other. 
The figure given of this sculpture in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society is inaccurate. Nothing has been placed on record 
regarding the discovery of the slab beyond what follows. 

This slab was discovered by Captain James Low, M.A., 
S.C., near the ruins of an old Buddhist temple in Province 
Wellesley, in 1834, and was presented by him to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal on the 14th January, 1835.] 

The stanza 

ajhdndc=ciyate karmma fanmanah harmma kdrai^a\m\ 
jhdndn=^na ^ ciyate [karmma karmmdbhdvdn^na jdyate} 

The line to the outermost right : — 

mahdndvikabuddhaguptasya ralctamriHtika^vds [tavyasya^l 


^ Only the lower part of the long vertical stroke of a is visible. 

2 The letter c is only faintly discernible, while the mark of % is quite 
distinct. There is, therefore, no room for reading it as hri as has been 
read in the Kedah inscription. The same verse occurs four times in the 
Batoe Pahat inscriptions where the reading is decidedly ciyate. In all 
probability, the Kedah inscription, too, had cUyate and not hriyate» 

3 The sign of i is here superfluous. Prof. Kem read mri and not 
7nr% but the curl below m answers to r and not to r which is marked 
differently. Gf. pra, the fourth syllable in the line to the outermost left. 
This distinction between r and r is still clearer in Mulavarman’s inscrip- 
tions. Gf. J. Ph, Vogel, The Yupalmcr., pi. line 4, the fourth syllalile 
nr ; pi. G. line 3, first syl. ir, line 6, fourth syl, vr. ; and the r in the word 
iri at the beginning of the three inscriptions and in several other words. 

^ Prof. Kem reads here kd, but there is no vowel sign d. The curve 
above ka evidently formed the lower part of a letter in the line above 
which has almost entirely disappeared. 
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The line to the outermost left and the letters in the margin : — 
sarvvena sarvmsmin sarvvafJid .§a[r]rm . . . 

siddhaydt[r]d[h] sant^^ 

As regards the interpretation, the stanza has already been 
discussed in connexion with the Kedah inscription. Tli e rest calls 
for some further explanation than has been given by Prof. Kern. 
His identification of Rahtamrttika with Ch’ih-t’u (' Red-earth 
a port on the coast of the Gulf of Siam, known from Chinese 
sources,^ is very acceptable. His supposition, on the con- 
trary, that the missing portion of that line ma}^ be supplemented 
as : — TaMam.TUihavdsa\sya ddnam (or deyadharmah)] seems less 
probable. The letter s in the place where -vdsa has been read, 
is smaller in proportion and resembles more, in size as well as 
in shape, the one in the ligatm*e sya of the foregoing word 
-guptmya than the sa that repeatedly occurs in the line to the 
outermost left. Hence our conjectural reading : vdstavyasya. 
The line on the opposite side presents no difficulty, except that 
we have to read sarvvasmm where Prof. Kern reads sarwasmat. 
For the short line in the margin I propose a different reading. 
Prof. Kern seems to have assumed that these three lines had 
no connexion with one another. From the rubbings at our dis- 
posal it can be made out, with some amount of certitude, that 
the epigraph originally consisted of at least six lines and that, 
consequently, excepting the two lines flanking the sttipa, it 
formed one connected passage containing a benediction, The 
portion preserved on the stone ma}^ now be rendered thus : 

of the great ® sea-captain Buddhagupta, a resident (?) of 

Raktamrbtika ....... by all means, in all, in all respects, 

all . . . , be [they] successful in their voyage ! 

Attention may be called to the final word of the inscription. 
It is no doubt santu, and as such it has led me to a double con- 
clusion : firstly that the record is of benedictory nature and 
secondly that it ends with the very word sanPu. The only 
irregularity is this that the preceding word must end with a 


^ Prof. Kern’s reading is : skldhay mid sauna, 'Rut ydtd instead of 
ydiid is clear, and though the portion of the stone jnst below td is chipped 
off, a r can easily be supplied on the analogy of the same expression {siddha- 
ydtra) elsewhere. Similarly santii is clear instead of sauna. 

2 Groeneveidt, Nates on the Malay Archipelago aud Malacca, 
pp. 82, 101, 122. In inscriptions from Nepal such words occur as : 
pdndumrttikd, dhavalaynrttikd, snklamrttiM. Cf. Prof. S. Levi, Le Nepal, 
Vol. Ill {An. du Musee Guimet Bihl. d' Etudes, tome XIX), p. 72, wliere 
he also quotes a passage from the Rdmdyana, II, 71, 20 : Ayodhyd dr ay ate 
durdt sdrathe pdndiim.rtfikd. 

3 The word mvika (from nau ‘ a boat, a ship ’) occurs in Sanskrit 
literature where it means ‘ a skip|>er, the master of a small trading 
vessel The term ynahdndvika^ which apparently does not occur in, 
literature, may mean either ‘ the captain of a sea-ship ' or ‘ the commainler 
of a number of such vessels, an admiral Kern's rendering ‘ N'oomamc 
scheepsvoogd ’ seems to approach the last-mentioned meaning. 
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■msarga or of which no trace is visible in the iiiscriptioii, I am 
inclined to regard it a slip on the part of the engraver. 

The importance of the exj)ression siddhayMra has ah'ead}^ 
been pointed out. The word, as it stands in the present inscrip- 
tion, is a compound of the BalmmriM class, denoting : ' one of 
successful voyage or ‘ one whose journey has been well accom- 
plished In the Nhan-Bieu inscription ^ the same expression 
occurs twice (in the verses 8 and 12), but there it is clear from 
the use : siddhayatrdm sanidgamat and siddhaydtrdm updgamaty 
that the word siddhaydtrd is a Karmadhdraya Tatpurum com- 
pound, which would mean : ' an accomplished Journey 

M. Huber translates the passage : ' acquired the science" of 
magic which to Dr. Majumdar seems to be somewhat far- 
fetched. According to the latter, it simply means : ‘ was success- 
ful in his undertaking h The same expression has again been 
interpreted as a certain magic powder, by M. Goedes, in comiexion 
with the Old-Malay inscription of Kedukan, Bukit.^ Here it is 
again siddhaydtra^ thus a Bahuvrihi and not a Tatpmrma. While 
interpretation of such a conscientious scholar as M. Goedes can 
hardly be contested, it may still be pointed out that the term in 
question in the sense of a certain magic power is not kno\m from 
Sanskrit literature. On the contrary, expressions like siddMyd- 
trilca and siddhaydtratva are met with in works like the Fmica- 
tantra^ and the Jdtakayndldf but nowhere associated with any 
magic. Dr. Majumdar’s interpretation is, therefore, preferable. 

Prof. E. Huber was perhaps the first wiio, while he more 
than tw^enty years ago treated the Nhan-Bieu inscription, 
attributed the sense of a certain magic to the expression siddka- 
ydtrd occurring twice in the said inscription. He thereby gave 
rise to the theory that in Java once there must have existed 
a school which attracted people, desirous of acquiring that magic 
power, from the neighbouring countries. Since then this theory 
has found favour with various scholars. 

One may, howmver, argue that we are not aware of any such 
place — neither in literature nor in epigraphy, neither within nor 
outside India — ^where mention is made of the existence of a magic 
known as siddhaydtrd. Even in the Nhan-Bieu inscrii^tion, 
from which the pi esent theory originates, does not contain any 
other wmrd or expression that may warrant such a state of 
affairs. 


^ BEFEO.y Vol. XI, PI). ,299ff. R.^C. Majumdar, Champa^ Insor, 

No. 4S, . 

2 BEEEO., Vol XXX, pp. 34, 59, 
vayarrh siddhayatrikah ^ we are fortune -huntei\:3 in the story of the 
four adventurers, in the oth tniitrci {Apciriksitctkflritvci). Cf, Po-nchutcinlra 
(Harvard Orien. Series, VoL 11> 1908), p. 204. 

tasya pammasiddhaydtratvdt supdmga ityem mlma habhiwa ‘he, 
being (always) very lucky in sea-voyages, got the very name Suparaga 
{Le. Lucky -voyager), in the Siipdragaddtaka, ef, Jdtakamdla of Aryasura, 
-ed. by Kehn, 1891, p. 88. 
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Almost every scholar, who construed the said expression,, 
first emended it into siddUyatra, and that without any apparent 
reason. The emended reading does in a way yield the sense of 
a magic, for, the terms rddhi and siddhi in the Yoga system of 
philosophy do signify certain supernatural powers. All the 
same, the" general sense of the word siddhi remains ' success 

Before the expression under discussion was found in an 
epigraphical record, the compilers of certain dictionaries knew 
a place in the Panoatantra, where a similar expression is met 
with : my am siddhaydtriMh ' we are fortune-hunters In the 
story, a yoyin does play a role and there is mention of a sort of 
occultism, too. Still there is hardly any ground for changing 
the tevm siddhaydtrika into siddhiydtrilca, as the lexicographers 
have evidently done. 

At present, fortunately, we know at least of seven instances 
of the same expression. "The reading in each case is siddha 
and not siddhi. We, therefore, cannot assume that the witers 
of all the pieces have by mistake written siddha instead of 
siddhi, as in the case of the Pancatantra passage the lexicographers 
seem to have done. 

The same sitpdraga-jdtaka of the Jdtakamdld contain two 
more passages which elucidate the point still further : sdmydtrh 
hair ydtrdsiddhihdmail} and siivarnabhumivanijo yatrasiddhi’ 
kdmdh. Here even though the word siddhi is expressly emplo^md, 
yet it is obvious from the context that it has no association of 
kny magic. The term ydtrdsiddhikdnia simply means ' one 
wishing success in his enterprise 

The script of this inscription is more elaborate than that of 
Kedah. This is specially noticeable in the forms of ka and m. 
In the former inscription, the vertical stroke is doubled by a 
curve to the left, that rises almost to a second stroke. This 
vertical stroke in the Kedah inscription is left single. Otherwise 
the characters of both present so close an affinity as to point 
to one -and the same period. The script resembles that of 
Purnavarman’s inscriptions in West Java. The present in- 
scription may thus be assigned to the 5th century a.d. ; that of 
Kedah mB>j be a little earlier. 

3. Ligor Inscription ^ (PI. 4 ; and PL 5, fig. 2) : — 

Perhaps the most important find in the Malay Peninsula is 
the inscribed stele discovered at the Vat Serna Muang of Ligor. 
It measures about 1 m. in height and m. in width which 
gradually narrows down to 40 c.m. at the base. It is inscribed on 
both faces. The lettering on the one side is considerably damaged, 


1 Formerly Vieng Sa or Yieng Sra was held, to be the find-spot of the 
record, then called Vieng Sa inscription by M. Coedes who later on pointed 
out Ligor to be its real provenance. Of. Bijdragen, VoL 83 (1927), p. 462 
(footnote); and N. J, Krom, Hindoe-JaiK Oeschiede. (2ad Edition), 
1931, p. 130. 
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with the result that only the first four lines are legible. 
On the other side, except for a few letters in -the centre which are 
indistinct and a few at. the end which are lost, the text, coTeriiig 
29 lines, is well preserved. It was first noticed by M,. Finot * who 
pointed out its importance on account of its being properly 
dated and recording the erection of a Buddhist sanctuary, ft 
%vas, however, left to M. Coedes to reveal that it is a record of a 
king of the Sailendra dynasty which ruled over the empire of 
Srivijaya. In 1918 in^.the course of a lucid study he showed 
for the first time that Srivijaya was the name of a kingdom, and 
not of a king, as .had .hitherto been assumed. This epoch- 
making discovery of M. Coedes is based upon the present record. 
His paper is devoted maiiify to the identifi.cation. of Srivijaya,. 
while he subjoins to it, as an appendix, a transcript and transla- 
tion of the Ligor inscription with a few' remarks as foot-notes.^ 
Prof. B. R. Chatterjee ^ has recently dealt with the same inscrip- 
tion (leading out the four lines on one face), but he has, except 
for a few' textual suggestions of his own, mainly drawn upon 
M. Coedes’ WTiting in which several important points have been 
left unexplained, w'hile some others are difierentiy interpreted. 
I take this as a plea for a fresh treatment of this highly interesting 
document, while acknowiedging my indebtedness to M. Coedes 
for the help I have derived from his article. 

The record is composed in highly ornate Sanskrit, which, 
how'ever, is not absolutely free of blemishes of poetry. There 
seems to have been a deliberate endeavour on the part of the 
author to display his skill in Sanskrit composition. By employ- 
ing peculiar grammatical forms, various rhetoric figures and all 
the four (sama-, ardJiasama- and visama-wtta and jdti) kinds of 
metres of Sanskrit prosody, he show^s himself to he well- versed 
in all those branches. We shall presently have occasion to 
revert to these points for a more detailed survey. 

M. Coedes indicates the longer portion (29 lines) of the 
inscription by the letter A and the shorter by B ; hut W'e take 
them in the reversed order. Evidently the W'liting on both the 
faces must have originally formed one continuous inscription. 
But its first half w^as on the face which M. Coedes indicates as 
B.. This is clear from the very first wmrd svasti, w^hich is the 
appropriate beginning of a Hindu record. The other part, 
indicated as A, is obviously the continuation of the former. 

For the most part the epigraph is a eulogy. The concluding 
portion states the real purport. It records the erection of a 
triple brick edifice by a Sailendra king wFose name — let me 
mention it for the first time— is Visnu, as is stated in the inscrip- 


1 BCAI., 1910, p. 149 and 152-3. 

2 Le Roycmme de SHvijaya in BRFEO., XAnil, Xo. 0, pp. 1-36. 
Appendix Xo. 1, A. and B, with tw’o plates. 

3 India and Jam, Calcutta, 1933, pp. 40-44. 
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tioii itself ill unmistakable terms. In all probability his full 
name was Visnuvarman, .as we may conclude from a newly 
discovered seal to be discussed hereafter. The edifice in ques- 
tion is dedicated to Sakyamuni and his two associates, Padmapani 
and Vajrapaiii. It is interesting- to note that the same triad 
appears in the Ohandi Mendut and Barabiidur of Java. 

The inscription further mentions that, at the instance of the 
king, the royal monk built three stupas and that after the death 
of the latter, his disciple, Adhimukti, mule two cmtyas close to 
the three already erected by the king. From this it is clear 
that the foundation of all these buildings was not laid on one 
and the same day. The date given in the inscription then 
must refer to the day when a sort of inauguration ceremony ^ 
may have taken place. MM. Pt. Madhava Shastri Bhandari of 
the Oriental College, Lahore, has been kind enough to supply 
me with the exact date according to the Christian era, which 
corresponds to that mentioned in the inscription. It is the 
15tii of April, 775 a.T)., Saturday, 12-30 afternoon. 


A. 


Transcript. 

(1) svasfi 

yo'sau rdjddMrdjassahalarqmganadhim^^^^^ (2) 

maikas^ 

svaujobhik kdntalaksmyd saradamalasasi mmmmtJidbho vapu 
(3) sman ^ 

V imvdkhyo'sesasarvvdri^^ na>kadvitayassvasak^ ^ 

so'yam Saile7idravan4aprdbk[u]nigadatah Sri-Mahdrdjandmd 

fasya ca sakalard (the rest is missing). 


B. 

(1) visdrirbyd kirttyd nayavinayamuryyasrtdamma 
ksamd (2) dhairyyatydgadyutimatidayddpaksayabMmd 
param yasyd={S) hrdntd bhumnakiihhugdm MHUvisard 
mayukhastdray^dm saradi (4) tuhindnsoriva rdcd ^ 1. 


guTidndmddhdrastuMnagiri (5) kutadhikanicd 
gunddhydndm pumsdmapi jagati yasHinga (6) yamsdrn 
manindm bhuriT^dm duntahhidudanvaniva mahd (7) n= 
manijyotirllekhdvalayisirasdncdpi phanindm 11. 


(8) dJianavikalatdvahnijvdldvaliksapitdsayd 
ya7m==^{9) bhipatitd ye te svdsthyam param samupagatah 
hTadami^{l9) va gajd nitydsosyamprasanyiasublulmbliasam 
savitari ta (11) patyugre sevyam sarojarajo'nmarn III. 


^ pratiuM or murtipratistha, in which the siapUdh of the in- 

scriptiori is then to be interpreted. 

2 Read : mmn. 3 Read r eddvitiyassvaSahtya. ^ Read : rmd^ 
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gunabhrtamupa ( 12 ) gamya yam gmuidhyd 
[jagati nafrci Mamma samain smnantdt 
(13) madlmsamayaynwdmrakesamdyd8== 
sriyamadMMndadhate Mrukendrdh IT. 

fityatyayam Brimjayeyidrardfd ^ 

(15) samayitaTdgdrccitasdsafyiah^^ 
jyrafkistadharmmasthiratonmukhena 

(16) mmrmmito visvasrjeva yaindt T,. 

Srivifayeharabhupafi (17) resa gunaugliah 
Icsititalasarvvasamantanrpottar/ia eJcah 
( 18) sthdpita aistikagehamrairayametat^ 

Kagakam-Mdrani (19) sudanaM agrUnivdsam TL 

sardatametaifMsamayacaityan^^ ( 20 ) n = 

dasadigavastMtasarvvafinoUmnadaitam 
sarvvajagatma ^ labhu ( 21 ) dharakidisavaran^ 
tribhainmhhMivisesadamamarapadmn VII. 

(22) punarapi Jayantamdmd rdjastJiaviro nrpena sunE 
yiiktah 

stu (23) patrayamasi hurvvityafassa tadidantathd 
krtavdn Till. 

svarite (24) ‘ smimstaccTiisyo ’ ^ dhimuhtirabhu^^^ ndma- 
tah stJiavirah 

istikacai (25) tyadvitayam caityatritaydntike krtavdn IX. 

vrddhyd (26) pte Sdkardje miimnatmmsakatrnimddha ^ 
vaikddasdhe 

sukle ho ® (27) liralagne BhrgusutasaJiite cdryyamanjyoM- 
rdryye '' 

deve (28) ndrdbhena ca SrivijayanrpatmdnyaksM^^^ 
mena 

trai (29) lokyaikdgryacintdina'igwajyiisa i[va stM] pitas--' 
stupa[€]ailtydJf] X. 

Notes. 

A , — It has not been possible to restore the two obliterated 
letters (short syllables) in the third pdia of the verse. In the 
fourth pdda: one short syllable is wanting, an error attributable 
to the author. 


^ Read : rajah, 2 Omit ; w. ^ Read : mna. 

^ Read, for the sake of the metre, without avagraha, i,e, : tacchlyjo 
Adhimuktii\ etc . 

s The engraver obviously fii’st missed dha, and after detecting the 
omission, indicated the presence of the d/ia with a cross mark below 
the line. 

^ Read : kau. 


7 Omit : n. 
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The points ill which the present transcript diSers from M. 
Coed^s’ reading may be noted here. (Note: A., B. here refer 
to his A.B.) : — . 

Instead of : svdmyam (A., 1. 9) read : 

,, agre (A., 1. 11) 

,, ,, aevyum (A., h 11) 

,, mjdrccitigmdsanasrih 
(A., 1.15). 

,, „ emagw^o gJiana (A., 1. 17) 

,, pa] (A., 1. 29) 

,, ,, ca dvitayas {coYTected m 

ca dvitiyas) (B., 1. 3). 

,, ,, sail (B,5 1. 3) 


svdsthyam. 

ugre. 

sevyam. 

rdjdrccitasdsmia - 


esa gm^aughalp,^ 
i[va]. 

(corrected) cddvi- 
Myas. 
so. 


Translation, 


a: 


Hail! 


B. 


He, who is the supreme king of kings, (who) through 
his energy (is) alone comparable to the sun for [dispelling] 
the darkness [in the shape] of the hosts of all his foes, 
(wlio) in charming beauty (is) the very, spotless, autumnal 
moon, (and is) like ^ Cupid in person, (who is) called Visnu, 
(’who) entirely [anniMlatesI the pride of all [fe’« oppo?ienfe], 
and (who) with (regard to) his prowess is without a second, 
—that self-same is knowm by the appellation of ^ailendra- 
vahsaprabhu * (i.e. the chief of the ^ailendra dynasty) 
(and bears) the title of ^rimaharaja (i.e. the Illustrious 
Great King). 

And, of him, . ... . of all kings (?) . . . . 

I. His wide-spread glory, the inexhaustible sources of 
which are (his) prudence, modesty, valour, learning, 


1 This is what Prof. Chatterjee also reads ; c/. for a similar expression 
the beginning of Banabhatta’s Kddambart : dstd aiesanampatisirahsama- 
bhyarcitasasanah , . . . . . . raja 8'vdrako ndma. ‘ 

2 This also fits in with the metre. The scratch running across the 
visarga has given it the appearance of na. The point will be clear, if we 
compare the sign of the visarga in 1. 9 and that of na in 1. 1 and 1. 3. 
Prof. Krom sought to bring the doubtful reading emaguno in connection 
with hemabku one of the later designations of the island of Sumatra {cf, 
Hind.-Jav. Oeschy p, 131, footnote 1); but that is now?' evidently 
impossible. 

3 The word like is superfluous. The text is Mmmiathdbho vapusmdn ; 
it ought to be either Manmathdhhdh or Manmatho vapusmdti, i.e. either 
Upamd ‘ similitude ’ or Bupaka ‘ metaphor ’. The author possibly 
intends to employ the latter. 

4 As already noticed, the part prabhunigadatah is defective of one 

short syllable. Grammatically, too, it ought to be prabhur nigadaiah. 
Perhaps w-e have to read — prdbhamnigadatahy still the compound is not 
lucid. , ■ 
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equanimity, forbearance, firmness, liberality, in- 
telligence, compassion and the like, has completely 
eclipsed the radiance of the glory of the kings of 
the world,, as the light of the moon during, the 
autumn (does) the rays of the stars. 

II. He is the receptacle of virtues and is also, through 
(his) lustre that outshines [even] the [snowy] 
peaks of the Himalaya, [the support] of the virtuous 
and highly celebrated men in the world/ (who is) 
great, a destroyer of evil ^ [and a possessor] of 
multitudinous gems as well as [the patron] of the 
Nagas ^ with their heads haloed by the streaks of 
the lustre of the gems, resembling [in that respect] 
the ocean. ^ 

III. Whosoever have fied to him ’with hearts consumed by 

the multitudinous flames of the fire of poverty, 
have attained perfect ease in the same manner as 
the elephants [are refreshed, which], when the 
fierce sun is burning [resort to] a pleasant lake with 
pure, serene and perennial w^ater reddened by the 
pollen of the lotus flowers. 

IV. The virtuous people in the w^or Id, having from all 

sides turned to him, who is endowed with virtues 
like Manu, display a greater beauty, like mangoes, 
^hesaras and other lordly trees on the approach of 
the spring season (do). 

V. Victorious is this king, the lord of Srivijaya, whose 
sovereignty is recognized and wdiose commands are 
obeyed by the neighbouring kings, [and] w^ho has 
been deliberately created by the Creator of the 
universe, as if He had in view the perpetuity of the 
praiseworthy Law. 

VI. This king, the lord of Srivijaya, [who is] the very 
efiusion of virtues, the very best among all the kingB 
around on the surface of the earth, has erected ® 


1 The wording is not quite suited in the text. The author possibly 
had in his mind : who outshines among the celebrities oj the world even in a 

■ greater degree than the Himalaya does among all mountains, and then : 
who is the support oj the virtuous, etc. 

2 In connexion with udanvant (the ocean), duritabhid would mean 

* purifying 

3 The original reading is : phanin, which, w^hile in reference to the 
•ocean means the ordinary serpent, probably alludes to a class of people, 

• called the Nagas, among" whom there may have been some adorning the 
court of &ivijaya as dignitaries. 

^ Referring to the ocean, the words great, possessor, patron, and heads 
may better be replaced by grand, repository, abode, and hoods respectively. 

5 The use sthdpitah in the sense of sthdpitavdn is peculiar, tlioiigh 
grammatically it can be defended on the analogy of a phrase like bhukid 

■ brdhmandh ‘the Brahmanas who have taken their meal 
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this triad of excellent brick houses, the abode of 
Padmapani, of the Mara-slayer {iM. Sakyamimi) and 
of Vajrapani. 

VII. This tri-samaya’Caitya'^ building, which is dedicated 
to all the best Jinas residing in the ten quarters 
of the sky, and which is the very thunderbolt for 
[destroying] the mountains [in the form] of im- 
purities of the whole world, is ever the seat of 
A^nrta^ (and) the giver of the highest prosperity 
in the three states of existence (tri-bhava) 

VIII. Furthermore, the royal monk (rdjasthavira), Jayanta 
by name, [being] commissioned by the. king: 

Make thou^ a triad of stu2yas ! ’ has thus made the 
same accordingly. 

IX. After he (the royal monk) had gone to heaven, his 
disciple, Adhimukti by name, became the [royal] 
monk. [He] has made a pair of brick caityas in 
the yicinity of the triad of caityas. 

X. The &karaja (i.c. the &ka year), (designated) by 
the (six) rasas, the (number) navwn and the (seven)' 
munis having been completed (S. 697=775 a.d.), 
on the eleventh day of the bright half of the (month 
of) Vaisakha,® the sun rising in company of 
Venus in Cancer, the king of ^rivijaya, superior to 
other kings, like Indra fwho is superior to other- 
gods), has erected the stupas [and the caityasl (so 
beautiful) as if their structures are (made) of the 
choicest cintdmani gems in the three worlds. 

The question may be asked as to how the king’s name 
Visnu has so far remained hidden. This may be partly due to 
the expression Srimahdrdjandmd of the inscription, to which so 
much importance has been attached that the personal name of 
the king has been overlooked. It should be remembered that 
Arabian authors ^ mention the kings of Srivijaya only under the 
name of Maharaja. Besides, in the present inscription the title 


1 I am indebted to Prof. Dr. J. Rahder for the information that the 
term samaya in Buddhist scriptures means " doctrine ’ and that in the 
present case the trisamaya probably refers to the three deities mentioned 
above, each representing a different doctrine, 

2 The amrtapada of the original seems to be the same as Pali amaia- 
pada which is a synonym of nirvana. 

3 Childers, Pali Dictionary^ see the word bhava. 

4 The word asi in the text is an indeclinable equal to team ‘ thou 
like asmi and a/iti, meaning " I ’ and ‘ he ’. Their use is not frequent. 
Cf. tvdm asmi vacmi, etc, " I say to thee, etc.’ in Kavyadipikd. 

5 The name in the original is Mddhava which' has been wrongly 
rendered by Prof. Chatterjee as Caitra. Madhu and Mddhava are two 
distinct appellations, the former being a synonym of Caitra and the latter- 
that of VaUdhha. 

6 G. Perrand, T extea arabes, p. 29. 
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Fig. 1. Pankiiliya Stone Inscription 


Fig. 2. Ligor Inscription A 


. 3. Seal. Fig. 4. Impression, 

Figs. 3 and 4. Perak Seal of Sri Visnuvarrnan. 
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SrimaMrdja is combined mth the word nmnan ^vhieli is eoiri- 
moiily used, to denote personal names. The words rlMiyd and 
nigada have the same meaning. The author has employed the 
three, but it is obviously the term Vim’dkhyah that supplies the 
personal name in this instance. The remaining two refer to a 
title and a popular appellation of the king. 

The earliest known inscriptions pertaining to Srivija^m are 
those found in Sumatra and vo^itten in Old-Malay, but none of 
them contains the name of any king.^ The Vimu of the Ligor 
inscription is, therefore, the '^first name that we know of a 
Sailendra king from the earliest period of the Srivijaya empire. 

4. The Perak Seal (PL 5, figs. 3 and 4) ,* — 

In the Oudh, Versl. 1930, p. 36, it was announced that in 
Perak a gold signet ring had been discovered. It was stated 
to bear ^ an inscription in Pallava characters, which 'was then 
read : Srivisi^umrmman. Recently Mr. I. H. N. Evans has 
published a full account of the excavations at Perak. ^ It appears 
from Ms report that the object in question is not a signet ring, 
but only a seal. It was found on the beach at Kuala Selinsing, 
Perak, 'v^^here numerous other antiquities have been unearthed. 
The seal must originally have been set in a ring, but wliile certain 
other gold articles were found in the vicinity, no such ring 'vfss 
discovered to w’^hich the present seal may have belonged. * It 
is a small seal L Mr. Evans WTites, ‘of red cornelian of good 
colour and somewhat translucent, chamfered at the edges on 
the face and there engraved with an inscription running the 
length of the seal in the middle. The dimensions of the piece 
are 1*4 cm. x i cm. x 4 cm. The back is flat 

Although the legend on the seal has been properly deciphered,, 
it was not at once possible to identify the name. Regarding its 
interpretation and age different opinions have been offered by 
Dr. P, V. van Stein Callenfels, Prof. C. 0. Blagden, Dr. Bosch, 
Dr. Crucq, and Dr. L. D. Barnett. 

We may safely assume that the king Visiiu of the Ligor 
inscription and Sri-Visnuvarman of the Perak seal are one and 
the same person. The seal might not have belonged to a com- 
moner, but to a royal personage, as indicated by the use of 
Sri and Varman. The absence of the word varman in the 
Ligor inscription presents no serious difficulty, for, in the first 
place, it may have been omitted on account of the metre, and 
secondly such dynastic names as -varman, -gupta, -sena, etc. are 


^ The name Jayanaga in the Talang Tuwo (Palernbang) inscription 
ha.s been taken to be of a dignitary and not of a king. 

2 JFMSM., Voh XV, pt. 3, pp. 89ff. and llOff., a photograph of 
the seal and another of the legend on it are reproduced, both enlarged, on 
pi. XXXVIII, 1, 2 : c/. also K. O. Winsfcedt, A History of Perak {JRAS., 
Malayan Branch, Vol. XII, pt. I), 1934, p. 4 ; Roland Braddeli, The- 
Perak ‘ Pallava Seal \ The Same, Vol. XII, pt, II, 1934, pp. 173-174, 
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frequently left The fact that the two sites, Perak and 

Ligor, are not very far removed from each other, lends support to 
the above identification. It may, however, be admitted that the 
script of the seal is not exactly similar to that used in the 
•inscription ; but can we not conceive of two different characters 
— one simple and the other somewhat elaborate’— existing side 
by side for two different purposes as in the present instance ? 

By the courtesy of Dr. Bosch and of the Curator of the 
Perak Museum, Taiping, I received a few impressions of ^the seal 
in piaster and in sealing wax. The legend reads : Srivis'^u- 
varmmasya, deciphered by Prof. Blagden. 

The word being varman and not varma like dharma,^ its 
■correct genitive singular is varmanaJj , ; but in the present case, 
■grammar has been disregarded. Such grammatical slips do 
•often occur in epigraphical records.® It should be borne in 
mind that seal legends usually contain the owner’s name in the 
genitive,^ so as to indicate that the seal belongs to that particular 
individual or corporation.^ So in the present case, too, Sn- 
msnmarmmasya means : Sri-Visnuvarman’s [seal]. 

Indonesia. 

(a) Sumatra. 

In Sumatra no such inscription has come to light as may 
rank in antiquity with those of Bhadravarman in Campa, of^ 
Mula varman in Borneo and of Purnavarman in West Java. 
Among the dated records of the Archipelago, Sumatra can, 
however, boast of having yielded some belonging to a very 
•early period. They present a twofold interest, linguistic and 
historic, as they are the earliest known documents written in an 
Indonesian language, and at the same time the earliest records 
nf the empire of Srivijaya. The indigenous language they 
represent is now termed Old-Malay. It contains, at least in 
the documents under discussion, a good many Sanskrit words. 
Many a term there points to the Mahay toa form of Buddhism, 
prevailing in that part of the island in the 7th century. Except 


1 e,g, Skanda for Skandavarman or Skandagupta, Bhhna for Bliimasena^ 
•etc. GJ. also Antiquities of Gkamha State by Dr. Vogel, pp. 21 If. where 
in the same inscription the king is called Lolita- ksitl^ah (verse 14) and 
Lalitamrmario (verse 16). 

2 There is no possibility of reading S'nvisnudharmynasya, as the 
fourth aksara is very similar to that of v in Visnu. 

3 e.g. in an inscription of Mulavarman in Borneo (Inscr. A., 1, 3) 
putro 'Svavarmmo mkhydtah instead of . . varmmd ... In India also, 
c/. mahdrdjaSarwavarnimena instead of . . . varmtnarid (in the NirmaTKl 
Copperplate Inscr. of Samudrasena, Fleet, Oupta Inscriptions^ p. 289). 

€}, many of the * sealings ’ found by Dr. Bloch at Basarh, the ancient 
Vaimi {ABASL, 1903-04, pp. 81-~122, pi. 31>-42) and by Dr. Vogel at 
Kasia [ABASt., 1906-07, pp. 44-67, pi. 12-16). 
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that the era and the Pallava-Grantha script .are eiriployed 
in them, they contain little with regard to the relations then 
existing . between. South India ■ and Sumatra. Their .nuin her,, 
the iindated and incomplete incduded, has recently grown from 
five to six. .As the former five have of late been exhaustively 
treated hj M. Coedes,^ a suceint account of them will suffice here.,, 

1. KMukmi Buhit Insmiftion : — It is incised on a roimdish 
boulder that ’was found in the year 1920 at the ^ullage of Kediikaii 
Biikit, on the 'b.anks of the Siingei Tatang, a tributary of the 
Musij.at the foot of the Bukit Seguntang, a hill situated to .the' 
south-east of the present city of Palembang. It consists of ten 
lines and is dated in the Saka j-ear 605. The contents are far 
from being clear, but apparently there is mention of a naval 
expedition under the dapunki My am (believed to indicate the 
king), the forces consisting of 200,000 fmla dnalaksa) men. 
The last line contains the Sanskrit words : Srivijaya fiddhaynim 
subMksa, which freely translated would mean: SSrivijaya is 
successful in all undertakings and is in a flourishing conclition b 
The compound siddhaydtra is met with also in the line 3. The 
same expression occurs in Mahanavika Buddhagupta’s inscrip- 
tion in Malacca, and perhaps also in the fragmentary inscription 
of Kota Kapur in the island of Bangka, discussed below'. The 
improbability of its being interpreted as ' acquisition of a magic- 
pow^'er ’ has been showm above. 

2. Talang Tuwo Inscription : — The sandstone block, upon 
which this inscription of fourteen lines is engraved, w'as dis- 
covered in the same year at Talang Tuw^o, about 5 idiom, to 
the east of Palembang. Its contents are equally uncertain. 
But whereas the former document bears a political significance,, 
the present one has a religious bearing. It records that on the 
second daypf the bright half of the month of Caitra in the &ka 
year 606, Sri-Jayanasa (or -naga), by order of His Majesty, 
laid out a charitable park, called ^riksetra,^ provided with ponds 
and a variety of trees, for the benefit of ail beings. While it is 
uncertain whether Jayanaia is the name of a dignitary or of the- 
king himself, it must at any rate he confessed to be a strange 
name. As in Pallava-Grantha the characters sa and ga are 
very similar in form, it has also been read Jayandga. This alter- 
native reading seems to be preferable, considering that personal 
names ending in 7idga do occur. The kings of the Bharasiva 


1 BEFEO., Vol. XXX (1930), pp. 29-80, with 7 plates. They have 

been previously treated : Nos. 1, 2, by Ph. S. van Konkel, Acta Orient., 
Vol. II, p. 12 ; No. 3, by N. J. Krom, Tijdschr,, Vol. LIX, jn 426 ; No. 4, 
by H. Kern, Bijdragen, Vol. LXVII, p. 393, and Verspr. Oeschr., Vol. VII, 
p. 205. ■ ... 

2 SHksetra is also the name of the holy land of Puri on the Kalmga 
coast in India, as well as of Prome in Burma, mentioned in the Mon 
records as Sihset and Srikset, by the Chinese as Silichatalo; cf. N. B. Ray, 
Brahmanical Oods in Burma, 1932, p. 84. 
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(otherwise known as the Naga) dynasty, for instance, bore such 
names as Bhavanaga. In Jayanaga, too, we have perhaps 
a member of a Naga family. Such a possibility has been pointed 
out above ^ in connexion with the Ligor inscription. In that 
case the position of Jayanaga would be that of an officer. 
M. Goedes, however, has accepted Jayanasa as the final reading. 
Dr. Stutterheim reads Jayawaga.^ 

The record employs a number of Buddhistic terms, such as 
pra'^idhdna, kalydnamitm, vo\bo]dhicUia, mtnatmya, vajramnra, 
jdtismara^ janmavaMtd, karmavasitd^ klesavmitd, afmltardhlma- 
myaksamvo[bo]dhi, etc. Besides, it contains several more Sanskrit 
words. 

3. Krang Brahi Inscription: — This inscribed slab lies at 
the steps leading to the mosque in the village of Krang Brahi 
in the province of Jambl. The visitors use it for washing their 
feet. The inscription, consisting of 16 lines, v^as first noticed 
in the year 1 904, but owing to its being for the most part damaged, 
it has remained undeciphered till about 1920 when Prof. Krom 
studied it from an estampage and showed that its contents are 
nearly identical with those of the Kota Kapur inscription to be 
discussed below. 

4. Kota Kapur Inscription: — This well-preserved inscrip- 

tion of ten lines is beautifully carved on a hexagonal pillar of 
stone. It was found in the year 1892 at Kota Kapur, on the 
northern bank of the M^nduk river in West Bangka. The sort 
•of stone used is not found in the island itself. The inscription 
•opens with an invocation for the protection of the kingdom 
{kadatuan) of ^rivijaya^ followed by an imprecation against those 
who might rebel against the governors of Srivijaya and 

by a blessing on those who will remain loyal to them. Much 
more important is the concluding part in which it is stated that 
the inscription was incised on the first day of the bright half 
•of the month of Vai^akha in the 6aka year 608 on the occasion 
•of a military expedition undertaken against Bhumi Java which 
was not yet subjected to Srivijaya. Bhumi Java is apparently 
the island of Java.® The most interesting fact that the present 
record supplies is that it show^s the expansion of the empire of 
Srivijaya in its initial stage. The Bangka island itself is outside 
Sumatra which is the proper home of Srivijaya and wffiere it w^as 
yet a mere kingdom. By its presence in Bangka, the inscription 
under discussion proves that this island had come under the 
sway of Srivijaya, whilst its mention of a military expedition to 
Java foreshadows the approaching subjection thereof. 


^ KSeap. 25,' footnote '3v ■ ■ ■ 

2 Oudhedm mn Bal% Vol. I, p. 67. 

3 Tins shows that the Sanskrit name Yava had as early as in the 
7th century been modified to Java in Indonesia. This form survives to 
the present day. 
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5. Kota Kapur Fragmentary Inscription : — On the saiiie 
site; a small inscribed block of sandstone has been discovered. 
It bears a few letters out of which four can be read : jayasiddha. 
They are,, followed by a .sign which is clearly the left half of the 
character ya. There, is some free space on the left-hand side, 
too, but here the lettering is effaced. The script is the same 
Paliava-Grantha as in the foregoing records. . One feels, there- 
fore, inclined to supply the missing syllables by reading : Sri- 
' vijayasiddhaydtra, on .the analogy of the text in the last line of the 
Kedukan Bukit inscription. In all prohability, the jiresent 
fragment originally constituted a part of a similar inscription in 
Old-Malay. 

6. Bukit Seguntang Fragmentary Inscription : — This in- 
scribed piece of stone is fairly large. It was discovered in the 
year 1928 near Bukit Seguntang, a hill to the west of the city of 
Palembang.^ It preserves the initial portions (each consisting of 
some ten letters) of twenty-one lines. When entire, the inscrip- 
tion must have been fairly extensive. The type of script is 
uniform with that of the five epigraphs discussed above. From 
a photograph of this piece, it was possible to recognize here and 
there a solitary Sanskrit w'ord. At the request of Prof. Vogel, 
Dr. Bosch has been kind enough to supply a good rubbing of the 
inscription. This has enabled me to decipher the preserved 
portion which leaves no doubt that here, too, the language is 
Old-Malay. Prof, van Ronkel very willingly helped me in 
studying it in the hope that some sense might be made out, 
but unfortunate!}^ the text proved to be too fragmentary for that 
purpose. He was able to catch a wmrd or two that seemed to 
him to point to the demise or illness of a prince. Krama, 
bhojya, prajd, Jcdmakrodhalo[bha, etc.] are some of the Sanskrit 
words that are employed in this inscription. 

(6) Java, 

The inscriptions of the king Purnavarrna : — The oldest 
epigraphical documents found in Java are the four roek-inserip- 
tions of Purnavarman. All of them have been discovered within 
the bounds of the present district of Batavia in the western part 
of the island, which is otherwise not so rich in Hindu monuments 
as the centra] and the eastern parts are. Three of them, those 
of Ci-aruton, Jambu and K5bon Kopi, are still in situ at close 
proximity to each other in the hilly country round the Buitenzorg, 
while the fourth, that of Tugu, was discovered to the east of 
Tandjong Prick, the port of Batavia, and is now' preserved in 
the Batavia Museum. The four inscriptions have been edited 


i An, Bibl I. A., 1931, p. 29, where Prof, Krom aimoimeee mme 
other important discoveries as well. 
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hv Prof VogeP The first three contain no date, while the 
Km imoSn is dated in the 22nd tegnel year ot the mlnig 
iSg X pSgrapblcal pounds they can be as»p»d to the 

middle of the fifth century A.D. „++,a,. n-f rtp. 

Pumavarman’s footprints form ^ ® ^g^e of 

first two inscriptions. Those of his elephant are “erne of 
the third The fourth records the digging of a canal. Tn 
aMittn to the inscription and the footprints, 
mX and a line of cursive writing are engraved on the first 

eXw ?n Se Took of KShon Kopi, that assumption seems 

leTs possible. The fact that f ^“oT ViJm 2“ 

hi^ footprints are likened to those of 
Kern nohits fut, appears to allude to the Trmkrama incarnation 
of that deity. We may in this connexion also oompaie 
nassaae in the Ohangal inscription: purusapadc^halaksma- 
Ihutef The Ramayam, in the same chapter in 
is made of Java and other islands of the east, mentions Vi^p , 
as Trivikrama, having made the first stride on the ^mountain- 
peak called Saumanasa.* The author of the 
llso seems to associate the Trivikrama incarnation ot Visnu 

’■“‘‘nfoSSoir. above oo„.id.r.tiom [urbav.rman 
may have been an adherent of the Brahmamcal faitl • Tto is 
still clearer from the Tugu inscription where mention is made of 
fSttS. tiou^nd kin! to b. ^ean 

Indo-Aryan name, there is nothing to show clearly whether 
Purnavarman was a Hindu immigrant or a Hinduized native of 

the island. The name of his capital, Taroma or 

Prof. Krom informs us,® is an Indonesian word ^ 

as Mr. Pleyte thinks, is still preserved in the name of the ii 
Citarum Mr. Schnitger has been kind enough to bring to my 
notice that such a similarly sounding name as larumapura 

occurs in an inscription from South India. rneaiiinff 

The style of the Tugu inscription is not lucid, the meaning 

is hence not clear. Is pinabahu an epithet 4\^Xr 

Do rmdhirma gum (line 1) and pitarmha mgarsi (line 4) refer 
to oni and the same person or to different persons ? These and 

■ 1 TU Earliest Smsknt Inscriptions of Java in the -f 

Oudh. IHmst in Nederlandsch-lndie, deel I (1926), pp. 15 -3o , 

2 W ncohntan. _d<^a. 

yojanlTZmSaurkara^mnarrnjmrup^^^^^^ 

pidam hkva i>urd Vis^us TrMkrame dviSyam Mimre MeroS cahaia 

M. P. 78. • S. pt. n. p. 159. 
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similar questions we must leave undecided. The canal (or 
canals) is designated by the names of twm well-known rivers of 
North India, viz. Candrabhaga (now Chanab) and Gomati. 
This, of course, does not prove that the elements of Northern 
India weie also existent in Java in those early days, though such 
a possibility is not totally excluded.. The names Candrabhaga 
and Gromati are borne by certain rivers in South India, too, as 
is clear from the Odru^purdna,^ Gomati and Candabhdga are also 
met vdth as the names of certain chaimels in Ceylon.*^ 

The system adopted here for reckoning the days of the 
month is amdnta which again points to a South Indian practice. 
That a canal about seven miles long should have been excavated 
within twenty-one days seems incredible. It is stated that on 
the completion of this work a thousand kine weie presented to 
Brahmanas. 

Tuh Mas Inscription .-—After Purnavarman’s inscriptions in 
West Java, we are left almost entirely in the dark as regards the 
further history of Java, until we come to the Changal inscription 
in Central Java, which belongs to the eighth century (732 a.d.). 
There exists thus a considerable gap between "the time of 
Purnavarman and that of Sanjaya ; and unless some convincing 
evidence is forthcoming, it is difficult to decide whether the 
same current of Indo-Aryan culture continued from the time 
of Purnavarman onwards to that of Sahjaya or wdiether there 
was a fresh cultural wave in Central Java in the days of this 
latter ruler. 

In the absence of sufficient data to bridge that gap, an 
otherwise insignificant inscription,^ engraved on a huge boulder 
near the well-known spring called Tuk Mas ‘ the Golden Spring ^ 
at the foot of the vulcano MSrbabu in Central Java, forms an 
important link. It consists of one line of writing comprisiug 
a single verse in the Vpajdti metre. It contains no date, nor 
does it mention the name of any ruler or other person. The 
type of Pallava-Grantha characters used has led Prof. Kern to 
place it somewhere in the 5th century, whereas Prof. Krom^ 
is inclined to assign it to the middle of tlxe 7th century. In any 
case, it is much earlier than the inscription of Changal, and may, 
therefore, be regarded as the earliest known vestige of the Hindus 
in Central Java. 

The inscription is quite legible with the exception of a 
few letters in the beginning and at the end. As regards its 

1 Tne chapters 54-58 there contain a geographical description. 
While enumerating the South Indian rivei«, the PurdTia states : . . . 

Kdvertf Qoraati tatkd Tamrapan^t Gandrahhdgd . . . (Ch. 55, 

vs. 8-11). 

2 Wijesinha, MaMvamsa, LXXIX, 49, 53 ; Geiger, Culavarma^ 
VLXXIX, 48, *52. 

s H. Kern, Bijdragen, Vol. LXV, 1911, pp. 334-36, three plates; 
Verspr. Geschr.^ Vol. VII, pp. 199-204, a facsimile. 

4 Hindoe-Java. Gesch., p. 103. 
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purport, it simply glorifies the neighbouring spring as being so 
holy as the river of Gahga. 

Col. T. van Erp was kind enough to place at my disposal 
the photographs and drawings of this inscribed boulder, which 
he himself had taken. Consequently I could (though hesitantly ; 
for the lettering is too faint) supply the few letters which w^ere 
missing at the end. I could not, however, trace back the begin- 
ning portion. 

TranscripL 

— ■usu[cyam]buruMnujdta 
* kvacicchildvdluTcanirgateyam 

JcvdcitpraMrnnd subhaMtatopd 

samprasrutd'^ m[edhya]kariva Oangd 


Translation, 

[Here] flows forth [the streamlet] purifying as the Ganges, 
arising out of the bright (?) lotus . . at some places gushing 
out of the sand^ and stones, and at others widening its limpid 
and cool waters. 

Does the initial part refer to Visnu’s lotus-feet from which, 
according to the mythical tradition, flows forth the holy river 
Ganga to which the present spring is compared ? 

The space above the inscription is filled with as many as 
sixteen emblematic figures carved possibly by the same hand 
to which the inscription is due. They represent a wheel with 
sixteen sj3okes, a conch-shell, a mace, two water- jars, a trident, 
an axe, a club, four lotus-rosettes, a knife, etc. Some of these 
emblems are identical with the attributes of Vi^nu, while some 
others belong to feva.® Prof. Krom fancies a hermit who must 
have stayed and |)erformed rituals at this holy place. 

Another stone inscription in Pallava-Grantha characters of 
about the same time (i,e. 600 or 700 a.d.) is known ^ to exist at 
the famous Dieng plateau in Central Java. It is, however, much 
obliterated and has never been deciphered. The Dieng plateau 
is an ancient site abounding in archaeological monuments, both 
architectural and sculptural, bearing witness to Indo-Aryan 
influence. 

Changal Inscription (PL 6) : — Among the dated inscriptions 
of Java, that of Changal, of the ^aka year 654, is the earliest. The 
inscribed slab was discovered among the ruins of a Siva sanctuary 


1 Prof, B. B. Chatterjee (in his India and Java) suggests to read 
here samprasrtd, Ibtit that militates against the metre. 

' 2 The form vdluha of the original is a collective noun derived from 
vdluMf as saikcuta from Hhaid, 

^ Aeoor<%g;|#;mytMoa^^tradiiiou Gahga iesued from Vi^nu’s feet and 
dropped Into , 

^ Kum% p. 171. 
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on the plateau of the Wukir hUl in Central Java and is now pre- 
served in the Batavia Museum. It' measures i 10 cm. in height 
and 78 cm. in width, and contains 25 lines of miting, com- 
prising 12 verses composed in elaborate Sanskrit. It records, 
in the very fii'st stanza, the erection of a Sivalinga by a king 
named Sahjaya, son of Sannaha (also Sanna). The next five 
stanzas ^are benedictory and invoke also Brahma and Vi§nu, 
besides Siva. The seventh describes Java as a holy land abound- 
ing in gold and grain, as it is likewise described in the Rdmdyajia 
{IV, 40, 30). The rest narrates that on that famous island of 
Java there reigned for a long time a king, called Sannaha, 
righteous like Manu. He is stated to have been succeeded by 
the valiant Sahjaya who, like Baghu, subdued the neighbouring 
princes and maintained peace and order so ably that his subjects 
felt perfectly secure. 

I am again indebted to MM. Ft. Madhava Shastri Bhandari 
for supplying me with the exact date, according to the Christian 
era, corresponding to the one stated in the inscription. Accord- 
ingly it was on the 6th of October, 732 a.d., at one o'clock in 
the afternoon, that the king Sahjaya established the Sivalinga, 

The fact that the name of Sahjaya's father (?) is spelt in 
two different ways seems to betray that it is an attempt at 
Banskritizing an indigenous, perhaps an Old-Javanese, word. 
For, even though both the words sanna ‘stuck' and sannaha 
‘ armour ' are found in Sanskrit, neither of them is known as a 
personal name. 

The inscription has been edited and commented upon by 
so great a scholar as Prof. Kern,^ still I venture to propose a 
few additions and alterations which I have been able to make 
from three rubbings in the Kern Institute, Leyden. Below are 
suggested some minor changes : — ; 

Instead of : sthirdhga (1. 2) read : sthirdnm 
„ „ bhdsvatpamti (1. 3) „ bhdsvatbhuti ^ 

’ spodo^a (h 9) 

y dwrarp Q., 1%) , ' 

„ ma{L19) , , ,, 

„ „ bhuvi (1. 20) „ adhas ® 


1 Bijdragen, Vol. X (1885), with a facsimile (eye-eopy) ; 
aesek., Vo]. VII, pp. 115-128. 

*2 Correct it in : bhdamdbhiUi. To ascertain the reading bhu^ compare 
bku in 1. 4 (in the word adbkutani). % 

s The preceding word being mpm * body the nimtion again of 
deha * body ’ seems to be an awkward repetition. This probably led 
Prof. Kern to read dosa instead of deka. The latter reading is, however, 
unmistakable. 

^ Compare the same word in the last (25) line. 

^ Otherwise we shall have to read nwd^huja instead of imhndbhuja. 

^ No sign of media! i is visible. The letters m and dJw rweihble 
each other very closely. The pi'eceding aksara^ though much blurred, 
looks more like initial a than hhu. The s of adhas is dropped here. In 
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Besides, we have to read: — ngdditirthdvftam instead oi 
.mddittvadhrtam in verse 7, 1. 15. The proposed reading _ is 
clear on the rubbing and removes the difSculty in interpreting 
this passage. The compound probably quahfies the loreg^g 
wordi: dmpavaram Yavakhyam. It would then mean : ^ The 
excellent island, named Yava, which is studded with holy places^ 
Si and so forth’. Is -nga the latter half of the woxA ganga 

ft is difficult to restore the final aisaras in 1. 14. It may 
still be pointed out that Prof. Kern’s reading mhita is very 

improbable. In the place of -to the metre reqmres a long syUable. 

^ In verse 8, Prof. Kern translates the compound purv^a- 
padarmMlahsmabhute somewhat freely : ‘ which is a noble master- 
Lce among all lands’.^ I would render it: ‘ which is the 
ieat mark of the foot-impress of Purusa (or Purusottama, i.e. 

The compound anvayavidhau in verse 9 (1. 18) has been 
left untranslated. It qualifies the preceding word Sanndnvaye, 
and would thus mean : ‘ when [he] named Sanna, the very moon 


of the family , 
There are, moreover, some gaps left. In 1. 14, where two 
lonsf syllables are missing, traces of ssvarggd are faintly visible 
on the estampage. The passage would then read : tadamarms- 

svarggddino[vo ^pdrj^tam, The reading after howeve^^^^ 

is very doubtful. The sense is, therefore, not clear, in L w 
I would fill the blank with dyutili. The text would then be : 
^gauravarnady%m. Finally, attention may be drawuy to the 
hiatus in 1. 23 which unfortunately it is impossible to fill with 
the aid of the available rubbings. The two immediately 

preceding nydyaMi are perhaps naya. But nothing 
made out as to what the remaining two letters (short syllables) 
could have been. In attempting at a most perfect possible 
rendering of an imperfect passage as the present one is : 
sanTiddmTidmrmssmsura ^ ^ nyayatassdsti rdjyam, one would 
certainly not leave the svasura untranslated ; for it at once 
suggests itself to be the genitive form [svasuTp) of the word 
svasr ' sister In that case, one would be leaving out only an 
a to begin the following word. Accordingly Prof. Kern trans- 
lates here: ‘van zijne zuster’ (of his sister). He, however, 
does not add a word to it in his annotations. The question 


such cases s is optionally dropped. The author did make use of this 
option, c/. ya stuyate (1. 4) and tridasai stutas (1. 13). . 

1 The original Dutch being : ‘ hetwelk een edel pronkstiik is onder 
alle landen 

2 I may refer to my observations above, p, 32. 

^ The compound word being anvayavidhu. A similar expression, 
vaniaidiin, occurs in the Th4p-mu6i inscription ; c/. Coedes, Detm Inscripj 
lions Samkites du Fou-mm, in BEFEO.^ VoL XXXI., 6, verse 7. 
See below, p. 52, 
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whether , there is really a meiition/'of Sahjaya^s sister 
present record iiiiist reiBain open so long, as "the lacuna is not 
duly , filled. ■ It may meanwhile be argued whether such a thing 
can be possible here. First of all, owing to the hiatus, smsum 
here is as exposed to other explanations as to the one already 
'adopted, viz, svasuh, ' of the sister It can best be : sva (‘ own ’) 

.su C well]) ra . . . ? ? Secondly, the inscription, which is so lavish 
ill praising >Sanna and Safijaya, must not have left the latter’s 
sister without a laudatory word for her, had she actually to do 
something in the present instance. In view of this considera- 
tion, it is difficult to Justify such an inference as Prof. Krom 
wwid draw, namely that Sanjaya’s sister perhaps had a share 
in the administration of the state affairs.^ Regarding this 
question, I owe Prof. Vogel a very ingenious suggestion that 
we may render the passage : sunussanndhanmnnassvasura . . . , 
as ' son of the sister of [the person] named Sannaha This 
view finds support in the fact that in the rest of the inscription 
there is nothing to indicate that the relation between Sannaha 
and Sanjaya was that of father and son, as has hitherto been 
held. 

Dr. Stutterheim points out that in a Kawi inscription^ of 
the king Balituhg, dated in the oaka year 829, discovered at 
Kedoe, a king Sanjaya heads the genealogy given there, and 
that most probably he is identical with the king Sanjaya of 
our Changal inscription.® 

(c) Borneo. 

The number of Hindu monuments discovered in Borneo 
bears no comparison with that found in Java, Sumatra, and 
Further India. No vestige, for instance, of a temple or any 
other sanctuary has come to light in Borneo, against many a 
marvellous Chandi (temple) of Central and Eastern Java. 
Sculptural remains, on the other hand, are not totally lacking. 
Although their number is extremely limited, they still bear an 
eloquent testimony to the former existence of Indo- Aryan 
influence. 

In the .Sultanate of Koetei, Bast Borneo, some remarkable 
discoveries have been made. A number of stone images were 
found deep in a cave at Goenoeng Kombeng, a place situated at 
a distance of about a day’s journey from the confluence of the 
Pantoen with the Kedang Rantau. These images were found 
lying about in disorder. Some of them were partly broken and 
most of the heads missing. Evidently they had been brought 
over to this cave from some other place, perhajis with the object 


1 Hindoe-Java. O'esc/?., p. 123. 

2 Tijdschnft, VoL 67 (1927), pp. 172-215. 
2 Hindoe-Java. Gesch., p. 125. 
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of protecting them from the 

bok to Brahmanism and to Buddhisin To the ti^t ^loup 

belong the statues of Siva, Agastya, Nandisvara Mahakala 

(these four standing), Kartikeya, Gtanesa (these 

couchant bull (Nandi) and a few ® 

faced head obviously of a Brahma figure. The seeona group 

comprises k almost equal number j*® J fave 

not yet been satisfactorily, identified. 

S^" S?emblem. toy <.r,y «e however not eKota.v,^^ 
Buddhistic. They wear stufa-sha.^ed .tiaras f 

statues must originally have been placed m the 

or more temples the exact site of which it has not yet been 

^“Moto^inteteotog »nd woo o otoding 
(ht 58 cm.). It was for a time in possession of a Muhamma,dan 
who presented it to the Sultan. Its exact provenance remained 
doubkl, but it was reported to have conm from Kota Bangoem 
It had webbed fingers and a robe passing beneath the iigHt 
arm. This Buddha image perished in a conflagration during 
the Colonial Exhibition at Paris in 1931. 

Besides, there are some ornaments of pure gold now m 
possession of the Sultan himself whose son wears /in 

festive occasions as State Insignia. The gold figurine of a 
four-armed Vi?nu, shown standing, f®®!rves special notice i 
peacocks (?) tail to tail form a back-piece to which the figurine 
IS attached. The whole is meant to be a pendant for the neck. 
A small tortoise is another remarkable piece among these gold 
articles. Their workmanship warrants a high antiquity, they 
are said to have been unearthed along with other ancient remains 

at Moeara Kaman. -o i. ir. 

All these finds have been discussed by Dr. Bosch who m 
his paper also summarizes what has previously been WTitten 

By far the most important ancient remains of. Borneo are 
four inscribed stone shafts (yupas) which have likewise been dis- 
covered in Koetei. Their exact find-spot has again become a 
subject of controversy. Still the same village, Moeara Kan^n, 
is held to be the most probable place of their provenance Ihey 
were presented by the Sultan of Koetei to the Batavia Museum 
where they are now kept. The inscriptions on them are well 
executed, but unfortunately one of them is now almost entirely 
effaced. They were first edited by Prof. Kern in the year 1881- 


1 Oudh. Versl., 1926, pp. 132-86, plates 29-36 ; An. liibl. LA. 
1926, pi. XI. ' ■ . ' 
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82 ^ and re-edited in 1918 by Prof. Vogel ^ who made a com- 
prehensive study of them. The three epigraphs record each 
the erection of the yupa on which it is engraved, one in con- 
nexion with a bahmmamaha sacrifice, the second vdth a gift 
of 20,000 (or 1,020) kine and the third with certain donations 
called bahuddnayjivaddna, kalpavrksa[ddna], and bhumiddna. The 
fourth inscription probably recorded a similar munificent act 
of the king, but here the lettering is obliterated, with the excep- 
tion of the first two lines in which the royal donor is compared 
to Bhagiratha, son of Sagara. They are composed in Sanskrit 
verse in which the anustubh and the dryd metres are employed. 
The script represents the earliest type of the Pallava-Grantha. 
They contain no date, but may, on palseographical grounds, 
belong to c. 400 a.d. The first inscription mentions Ku^unga 
as the grandfather and Asvavarman as the father of Mulavarman, 
the royal donor. The name Ku^unga is puzzling. It has no 
semblance of Sanskrit. Prof. Kern was of opinion that this 
word pertained to the native language of Borneo. From this 
he further concluded that the bearer of the name was an in- 
habitant of Borneo and that it was Ms son who first embraced 
Hinduism. This would point to a Hinduization of the Borneo 
people or, at least, of the ruling family of that region. Such 
an inference, however, seems less probable in view of the con- 
sideration that Kuydunga can best be a Tamil word. A very 
similar name Kur^duhura is met with in a Pallava record, viz. 
in the Pikira grant. May we then assume that Kundunga w*as 
an adventurer, perhaps a mere merchant, from the south of 
India, who settled in Borneo and whose son w^as the first to 
become a rdjd and, as such, to assume a royal name ending in 
mrman ? 

Kundunga's son Asvavarman is styled vamsaJcartr^ i.e. the 
progenitor or founder of the dynasty, and as such, he is appro- 
priately compared to amiumant ‘ the Sun ’ who is the mythical 
founder of the solar race in India. The word amSumant seems 
also to allude to the king of that name, the grandson of Sagara 
who is mentioned in the fourth inscription. Sagara and Am4u- 
mant belong to the solar dynasty of Ayodhya. Asvavarman is 
stated to have three sons of whom Mulavarman was the eldest. 
The names of the other tw'o are not given. 

The second inscription mentions a holy place {punyatama' 
ksetra) called Vaprakesvara where the gift of the cows was made. 
No satisfactory explanation of this Vaprakesvara is yet forth- 
coming. It was a fashion both in India and Indo-China that a 
shrine consecrated to 6iva was indicated by a compound appella- 


1 VersL en Meded. der Koninh, Ahadov. Wetmsch, sdd. L^tter.^ 2eR. 
dl. XI ; Verspr. Geschr,, Vol. VII, pp. 55-76. 

2 The Yupa Lnscr. of Mulavarmanf fr. Koetei, in Bijdrage/t^ 
Vol. LXXIY, 1918, pp. 167-232 with thi^ plates ; a supplement m 
Vol. LXXVI, pp. 431-434. ' 
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tioB the first member of which was the name or the surname of 
the founder and the second always isvara, one of the many 
designations of the god ^iva. On the analogy of this, Prof . VogeP 
suggests that, Vaprakesvara may have been the name of a 
sanctuary of Siva, while, at the same time, he admits the diffi- 
culty in the way of such an explanation ; for, as he himself 
says : ^ vapraka does not even present the appearance of a personal 
name ’. Prof. Kern hesitatingly translated vaprakesvara m 
'holy fire’. Dr. Poerbatjaraka ^ who has devoted a whole 
chapter to Vaprake^vara, opposes the views of both scholars 
and himself concludes that it was another name of Agastya 
whose worship has been so popular in the Archipelago. In 
my opinion, Vaprakesvara here belongs to the category of 
names such as Amaranatha (in Kashmir), Badarmatha (in 
Garhwal), etc. which refer both to the sanctuary and to the 
principal deity worshipped there. Thus Vaprakesvara may 
have been a sanctuary where Vaprakesvara was worshipped. 
The question would remain whether we are to take this designa- 
tion to he that of Siva or, as Dr. Poerbatjaraka contests, for 
Agastya. It is tempting to associate the iconogiaphical remains 
with this question. The group of Brahmanical statues suggests 
itself that once there existed a temple of ^iva. Did the name 
Vaprakesvara perhaps apply to this very temple ? 

The concluding words of this inscription are : viprairihd- 
gataiJh ' by the priests who had come hither This may imply 
that they had come from some other land or island ; but quite 
possibly it only means that they had assembled there for the 
occasion. 

The terms gosahasrika, kalpavrksa, and bkumiddna are 
obviously three of the sixteen Great Gifts [mahdddnas) ® des- 
cribed at length in the Matsyapurdna (chapters 273-288). 
Whether bahuddna and jwaddna are also the names of specific 
gifts is not sure. 

The inscribed stones are designated in the inscriptions by 
the term yupa which in Sanskrit means : * a sacrificial post 
Works on Vedic rituals give the necessary directions as regards 
the shape, size, etc. of such an object. For practical purposes a 
yupa was made of wood, but occasionally after the sacrifice had 
been finished, a stone shaft with an inscription was set up as a 
memorial of the ceremony. , The two stone yupas found in the 
bed of the river Jamna near Isapur opposite Mathura, afford 
the most perfect examples of this type of monuments which 


1 Op. cit., p. 203, where he also quotes instances of this nomenclature. 

2 Agastya in den Archipel, Leiden, 1926, Gh. V. 

3 The sixteen Great Gifts are : tuldpun'usa-^ hiraxtyagarbha-, 
hrahmdnda-, kalpapadapa-^ gosahasra^^ hiranyakdmadhenu-, Mranyddm-, 
hira^yasvamtha-, hemakasti^, pamaldngalaka-, d/iam-, vUvaoakra^, kal- 
palatd-, saptasdgara-^ ratnadhenu-^ maMbhutaghaf^^ddnani. 
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■otherwise are extremely rare.^ One of these two yupas bears 
an inscription dated in the reign of the Knshan ruler, Vasiska. 
Apparently each of them represents an exact copy of the original 
wooden post, corresponding in every detail to "the descriirtion 
giren in the Satapathabrdhmana. 

Whereas in Further India no such monument is known, the 
present yupas of Mulavarman are the only examples found in the 
Archipelago and as such they are highly important. Neither 
their size nor their shape, however, suggests an^?- likeness to a 
wooden post of that sort. They are mere small crude shafts. 
Perhaps they were not intended to represent a sacrificial post 
in the strictest sense, a post to which a victim is tied before 
it is immolated. Possibly they were erected simply to receive 
the inscriptions commemorative of the pious donations which 
■do not seem to be associated with any slaughter of sacrificial 
animals. 

Somewhat later in date are eight short inscriptions engraved 
on a rock, which testify to the early existence of Buddhism in 
West Borneo. The rock in question, which is described as 
pyramidial in shape, ^ is situated close to the springs of Soengei 
Tekarek at Batoe Pahat, To judge from the photograph, the 
face of the stone is almost completely covered with at least 
eight upright figures carved in low relief. The top-ornament, 
oonsisting of a series of superposed parasols, clearly indicates 
that seven of them are meant for effigies of stupas. They are 
divided into two groups (three stupas on the left side and four 
on the right) by a vertical raised band in the middle. Its 
shape somewhat resembles a club placed upside down. This 
narrow band is evidently intended to provide space for the main 
inscription. Besides, the space on the body of each of the 
Mupas has been utilized for shorter inscriptions. 

The carvings are partly damaged and the inscriptions, too, 
have sufiered a good deal. They have not yet been edited or 
deciphered. No estampage seems to have been taken of them, 
but some photographs are available. From these a few ffis- 
eonnected words have been read, of which irarnapa and mahdira- 
mama are significant. These words, coupled with the parasol 
design of the figures, have led Prof. !l&om to the conclusion that 
the epigraphs contain some rehgious formuM of the Buddhist 
faith.® This conclusion of him has now proved to be right. 

Prof. Krom has been kind enough to place those photographs 
at my disposal, and at the same time I received another set 
from Batavia by the courtesy of Dr. Bosch. Consequently the 
seven shorter inscriptions can now correctly be interpreted. 


1 Prof. Vogel, op. cit„ p. 198; also An Rep. Arch. Surv. hid., 1910.11, 
pp, 40ff, plates XXIII-XXIV. 

2 Invent. Buitenbezit., Xo. 290. 

3 Hindoe-Jam. Gesch., p. 75. 
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It has not been possible to read much of the eighth one (which 
is the longest and probably the most important of the group) , 
no ^ photograph of it being accessible. ‘ 

The seven short epigraphs contain each a verse in Sanskrit. 
There are only two stanzas that are repeated alternately, with 
the result that, when counting from the left, Nos. I, 3, 6* and 8 
comprise the one identical stanza and Nos. 2, 5 and 7 the other. 
The first reads: ajndndcciyate^ etc. and the second: ye dharmd, 
etc. It is interesting to note that the same two stanzas occur 
in the Kedah inscription, while the first stanza combined with 
a stupa is found associated with that of the sea-captain Buddha- 
gupta, both in the Malay Peninsula. 

The transcript is as best as the present photographs could 
allow. 




Transcript, 



No. 1. 


■No. 2.'' . 

1. 

ajndndcctya- 

1. 

ye dhwnndh 2 

2. 

te karmma jamnanah 

2. 

prabhavdh 2 

:i. 

ka- 

3. 

tesdntathd- 

4. 

rimna kdranam 

4. 

gat\o\ {K\ya'bada[f\ 

»5. 

jndndmia ctya- 

.5. 

tesdnca 

(i. 

te kar\ynma ka\rmmd- 

"... . 6. 

yo niro- 

7. 

[h}h]dvdnn jd~ 

7.. 

dho /i[]e'ya[m] 

8. 

yate 

8. 

[■ydd£] 

0. 

M?) ga (?).e(?) 

9. 

[maM-] 

10. 

ga{^.) 

10. 

[sraynanahl 



13. 

- - d - - nya( ? ) 



14. 

- - %a(?) 



No. 3. 


1. 

{a]jnd7idcciyate 

4. 

jhdridnna ciyate 

2. 

\ka\nna jamnanah 

5. 

karma karmdhhdvd- 


karnifna kdra- 

6. 

nna jdyate 

3. 

nam 

7. 

Ywi>{‘i) ka ma(?) nc(?) 



No. 4. 


1. 

— 

11. 

U [](?)pa(?) 

2. 

te{1) ^ ihdtra 

12. 

sthira (?) 

3. 

sa ma hd 

13. 

ga{?) cam 

4, 

sadvin^a{^) ^d(?) 

14. 

ndrom ta ga dbhuta (??) 

5. 

m ve 4 

15. 

yo caitya 

6. 

mn4ydmt{l)^ 

16. 

srtmatpamtra 

7. 

na caitrapa- 

17. 

sa( ? )nena 

8 

ksi{1) 

18. 

da(?)yitate('^) 

Q 


19. 

boddho- ^ 

y. 

1) 

20. 

dakha{pa ? )s8thd- 

10. 


21. 

pitah 


1 The available photograph$ are of two kinds ; the one showing the 
inscriptions as they actually are, the other evidently taken after an un- 
fortunate attempt has been made to bring out the lettering more clearly 
by applying ink; it is* the former that are more distinct. 

^ Omit the viaarga. ^ Bead : hauddho-. 
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Ho. 


I. 

ye dhafmmah i hetuprabha- 

7. 

dho( ‘i ) ■ sa{ "i ) //a gd( ? } 

2... 

mh^ hetuntemm ^ 

8. 

kra ka pu(^ym.i 

3. 

[ta}t}hdga- 

9, 

saO sya 

4 . 

to%ya- 

10. 

- - - 

5. 

vadat tes[dp 

11. 

m/uddi tmfm* 

6.. 

nca yo niro-^ 

12. 

srama'^ah 


Ho. 6. 


■ Ho, 7. ■ ■ 

1. 

[a\jndndcctyate ka\rtrha\ 

1. 

ye dharmdh ^ hetupr 

'2. 

janmanah harmma {kldlralnam 

2. 

bhavdh l hetuntesd- 

3. 

viC) iu(i) hhu{^.) naC) 

3 ] 

Maihdgato hyam- 

4. 

[jnldrmnna c\i\yate 

4. 

dat telmHea yo 

5. 

karnhfm karmmd- 


hyemmvddi] 

6,, 

bhdvdnna 

9. 

rnahd- 

7.' 

jdyate 

10. 

sramatmh 


nirodha' 


Note . — In Ho. 4 the signs'™*^ re- 
present long and short syflables res- 
pectively. 


' ■ . Ho. 8. 

1 . a[j]fldndccUjate Ikapmma 

2 . ■ ■ 

3. 

4. 

o. 

6 . 

8. 

9. 

10. 


janmanah karrm [kdmltiam 
jfidndnna [cjlyor- 
te karfuma 
m(1) pn(?) w(?) 


karmmdt^hSm - 

nna$aya- 

te 


It is clear from the above that each of the seven shorter 
epigraphs contain also a few words in addition to the stanza. 
Moreover, whereas these words occur at the end of the stanza 
in Nos. 1-3, they come betw^een in Nos. 5-8. They cannot be 
read from the photographs, but perhaps they are nothing but 
the names of some devotees. The inscription No. 4 appears to^ 
comprise a verse in the sardulavihridita metre (the transcript 
shows the third pdda defective of two syllables). It seems tn 
be a properly dated record, as some of the decipherable wnrds, 
such as caitra and some numerals, indicate. There is also^ 
mention of some caityas. Whether this refers merely to the 
carvings on the rock or to some structural caityas in the vicinity 
cannot be decided. The word mmat is surely followed by a 
personal name, but it has not been read. The purport of the 
record is clear from the concluding portion which may be trans- 
lated : [this] BaiMha-udapa (or udakha) has 

been set up on the bank of by the illustrious - - 

§ana. 

Neither udapa nor udakha is, however, a recognized Sanskrit 
word. Perhaps the word udapana ^ a well ’ or ‘ a cistern ^ has 
been abbreviated here to udapa for the sake of the metre. May 
w'e then assume that one of the natural springs close by was 


Omit the msarga. 
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enclosed with stone slabs, and that this is what the term 
sthdpitah of the inscription indicates 1 It then formed a kind of 
fountain for drinking purposes. Such a construction is known by 
the name of iniskarddhdra, literally 'receptacle of a pool 
from one of the inscriptions of the Ohamba State in the Western 
Himalaya.^ This form of pious deeds has been very common 
in Chamba, as is evident from a considerable number of ^ fountain 
inscriptions h usually accompanied by carved figures and 
symbols, fiom the 11th century onwards. The present 
may have been constructed with the same purpose as was the 
ease with the fountains in Chamba, viz. to refresh the weary 
traveller ; with the only difference that whereas in the former 
“Case it was in the name of Buddha, in the latter this honour 
falls to Varuna, the god of waters. 


Inbo-Chika. 

(Gampa and Kamhodia.) 

Apart from numerous architectural and sculptural monu- 
ments and %^arious other vestiges of old Hindu culture in Indo- 
China, the number of ancient inscriptions discovered there is 
by far the greatest as compared with that of similar finds in 
Malacca and the Malay Archipelago. While Kambodia can 
boast of having yielded a far greater number of documents, the 
honour of having supplied the most ancient ones belongs to 
■Campa. During recent years many a new find has added to 
the epigraphy of Indo-Ohina. Many of the records promise 
great help in reconstructing the early history of the country. 
Since, however, a good many of the inscriptions are partly in- 
“distinct or obliterated, it has not yet been possible to derive 
full use of them. The published lists contain a certain number 
'of inscriptions ^ of which the contents are still unknown. This is 
often due to their fragmentary condition. In the case of several 
-of those that have been edited and annotated, there still remain 
doubtful points as regards decipherment and interpretation. 
The authorities of Indo-China are, however, rendering excellent 
services by publishing the facsimiles of all the epigraphs found 
within their dominions.^ The texts have thus been made 
accessible to students of Indian and Indonesian arcbseology. 
The existing difficulties may not long defy their combined 
efforts. 


1 J. Ph. Vogel, AntiquUiea of Ohamba State, p. 212. It should he 
noted that in the reading pmharadhdm, the syllables m aiid dhd are due 
to a restoration. 

2 e.g. lAste Qinkfale des inscriptions du Ohampa et du Cambodge, by 
Coedds, Hanoi, 1923 ; Pinpt, Lm inscriptions du Mus^e de Hanoi, 

^ e.g. Inscriptions du Oambodge, Vols. I-V, published tinder the 
■auspices of L-acadtoi des insotiptions et belles-lettres, Paris, 1920. 
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, , Tile. ^ scope of . t-Ms thesis preyents ns' from,, giyiiig even.', a., 
brief survey of the records of Indo-China. This would, more- 
over, be superfluous, considering that the great majority of 
them have been published by various savants, mostly of French 
nationality. Their works are rendered in English, too, by some 
scholars from Bengal The Greater India Society, Calcutta/ 
has undertaken a publication : Ancient Indian C domes In the 
Par Pasty the very first volume of which is Champa (Lahore, 
1927) wTitten by Prof. Dr. R. 0. Majumdar. In this volume, 
the author has attempted a consecutive history of the country 
from the earliest recorded period. This excellent wnrk, wLich is 
based chiefly upon documentary evidence, incorporates the 
results achieved in this domain by French scholars. 
Dr. Majumdar has arranged the principal inscriptions of Cam pa 
in chronological order and has appended to his wwk their texts 
and translations with notes. Below we shall discuss a few' that 
are the first of his list. No such list seems to have been attempted 
with regard to the inscriptions of Kambodia ; though, in addition 
to some French works, two separate treatises on Kambodia have 
been written in English.^ 

Vo-Canh Rock Inscription : — This partly damaged in-^ 
scription, engraved on the two faces of a granite block found 
near the village of Vo^Canh in the province of Khanh-Hoa, 
has been regarded as the earliest epigraph in Campa. Its 
contents are not quite clear. It seems to record a certain dona- 
tion by a king. The name of the royal family has been read : 
Srt-Mdrardjakula, The word ^ri-Mdra occurs, according as the 
inscription has been deciphered, twice in the second stanza 
(once in the beginning of its first pada, and for the second time 
in that of the second pdda). As far as our^ present knowdedga 
goes, no mention is made elsewhere of this Srirndra or Srimdra- 
rdjakula. 

The inscription has been edited by M. Bergaigne {Inscr.,. 
No. XX, p. 191) and further commented upon by M. Finot 
{BEFEO., Vol. XV, ^No. 2, p. 3). Lastly it has been included 
by Dr. Majumdar in his Champa (Inscr., No. 1). A part of it 
has been erroneously deciphered. The editor held it to be 
entirely in prose. His remarks are : * Linscription, tout entidre 
en prose, au moins dans la par tie conservee, difldre par le style 
et surtout par le tour des inscriptions suivantes a partir du 
No, XXII, Elle difiere plus encore des inscriptions du Cam- 
bodge, qui sont toutes en vers, y compris les plus aneiennes.’ 
This assertion has been weakened by M. Finot w^ho observes : 

' Le texte, k part les dernieres lignes, est en vers du metre 
vasantatilakd \ Dr, Majumdar has, on the other hand, stated 

1 From January, 1934, the same society has started a journal : The- 
Journal oj the Greater India Society » 

2 P. N, Bose, The Hindu Oolany of Cambodia ; B, K. Chatterji, ImL. 
CuUur, Influence in Cambodia, 
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defiuitelv • ' There are two verses in VasantaiUakd metre, and 
the rest” is in prose’. I venture now to point put that these 
two %^erses are followed hy another in the SardulamkrUita 
metre In the accepted reading some of the words, it is true, 
do not fit in with the metre, hut this is due to errors m the 
decipherment. In order to substantiate this allegation, the 
portion in question may be quoted in its metrical scheme ; 

lokasyasya gatdgatilml, or ^ ^ 

nutre bhrdtari nMntyake {"il) __ _ 

yaikincidrmatam suvamiamapi vd sastMvaranjangamam 
- ■’ priyahiie sarvvam visrstam mayd 


The metre suggests that in the first pada there must be 
■some long syllable where a simple 4i has been read. What is 
read after vi : na simMsanddhydsinena which militates against 
the metre. The same does svasamikamnachandena as has been 
read after -ke in the second pada. Besides, this as well as the 
ndntyake, according as they^are read, has not the 
-appearance of a common expression in banskrit. 

The final and the remaining words of the record are tadevam 
matfdnumdtam bhamsyairapi rdjabhiraymmantavyam vidUamastii 
•ca me bhrtyasya virasya These are obviously in prose. 

Without having at our disposal the inscrUied stele itself or 
a good estampage of it for examination, it is not possible to 

restore the text. ^ 

Some conjectural readings have been offered as regards the 
beginning part, viz, in the text of the two vasantatilakd verses. 
In 1. 8 M. Bergaigne read T 7 }/Kt>amanyat, M. Finot read it rnna- 
masydm. Dr. Majumdar asserts : ^ It is no doubt the last portion 
of the word '' purnm^masyarn ” \ In other words, it has" been 
assumed that the word refers to a date which is now lost ; but 
that it was in any case a ‘ full-moon day . This is, however, 
very improbable. For, in the first place, the correct form would, 
in that case, have been pur'^na [or -nni\mdsydm, i,e, with a 
long a-kdra, d, preceding sydm ; secondly there is no other 
indication of any date having been referred to in that verse. It 
may, at the same time, be admitted that a considerable part of 
the verse is missing. In the absence of any criterion, it is safer 
to presume that it may have been pUTnpmm asydm ' completed 
•on this ^ 

With regard to the second stanza, M. Bergaigne would 
supplement the missing part in the first pada by reading : 

The suggested reading no 
doubt sets the metre aright, but ill suits the sense ; for the 
author would not have used a synonymous word vamia after 
kvla. The supplement offered in the second pdda, viz, Sri- 
mdTalo[kanrp(iteJf\ kutanandanerui is likewise less convincing. 
Another questionable reading is kariTjfOrvvarei^, the final words 
of the same verse. 
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specific name has been assigned to the gift mentioned 
in' the. record. Still its nature, as' is. clear from the latter half 
of the third verse (which may be translated : ' I have given away 
all, whatever silver and gold, including moveables and immove- 
ables, stores and houses, etc.’), is the same as that of the Vwmjit 
'■Atirdira sacrifice, of which the characteristic feature is that the 
aacrificer gives away ail his property. The Visvajit Aiirdim 
forms a part of the Sarvamedha ‘Entire-Sacrifice’.^ ‘As an 
equivalent for one’s ‘‘ w^ole property (sarvavedma,. sarvaMa) ”, 
Katyayana (XXII, 2, 26, 27) enumerates ‘ cows, oxen, ploughs, 
sacks of corn (or corn-sacks), pairs of slaves, animals for ridmg, 
houses (or sheds), and couches.’^ Baghu is said to have per- 
formed this kind of sacrifice.® If, indeed, the same Visvajit 
sacrifice is meant in the present case, this is then the earliest 
document recording an orthodox Brahmanical sacrifice performed 
in one of the countries overseas ; for its simpler Pallava-Grantha 
characters certainly point to a date anterior to that of Bhadra- 
varman (c. 400 a.d.). 

Two Cho-DinJi Rock Inscriptions (PI. 1, fig. 2) ; — rock 
situated in the village of Xhan-thap, close to the market-place of 
Gho-Dinh, in the province of Phu-yan, to the north of cape 
Varella, bears two short Sanskrit inscriptions, one consisting of 
three lines and the other of only one' line or seven letters. Both 
have been edited by M, Bergaigne {Imcr., No. XXI, p. 199), 
commented upon by M. Fxnot {BEFEO., Vol. II, p. 186) and 
included by Dr. l&^jumdar in his Champa (Inscr., Nos. 2, 3). As 
has been pointed %ut above, ^ their characters resemble those of 
Buddhadasa’s inscription in Ceylon, This confirms the approxi- 
mate date, c. 400 a.d., which has been suggested for them on 
palseographical grounds. 

As regards their contents, the first of these epigraphs con- 
tains the names of Bharmamaharaja Bhadravarman and Bhadre- 
svarasvamin. This last is evidently the designation of Siva to 
whom the king Bhadravarman had built a temple which he 
called after his own name, Bhadre^vara, as is clear from his 
inscription of My-son to be discussed presently. B is believed 
that the record ‘ refers to a sacrifice offered to Siva The 
evidence for such a conclusion is, however, very vague. The 
text, being not well-punctuated, seems to have given rise to 


1 OJ. the Shtapathabrahmanaf X, 2, 5, 16 ; (Sa-cred Books of the East^ 
Vol. XLIII, p, S20-21). 

2 Ihid., foot-note 2 on the page 321, 

s Of, Kalidasa, th^ ^BagJmbmhia, IT» 86 t sa vU^ajimni djahre gajfiauk 
sarnasvcidahsinam ‘ He performed the VtSvajit sacrifice wheie the whole 
property is distributed ’ ; also Y# 1 : tow adhm^re ■ 

mm Srd^itmhmafdtcmi ' to that Mng who had given away all Ms treasures 
in the Visvajit sacrifice 

^ See above, p. 10 (in Ceylon), 

® , ,R* Ow M%iumdar> Okdmpd. .(Book 3* 
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misapprelieiision. It comprises, in fact, a few iil-comiected 
phrases. I ma3' quote the text, according as I would punctuate 
it :~— 

namo devdya 

Bhadresmmsvdmipddaprasdddt 
Agmye tvdjustam karisydmi 

DlharmmamahdTdjasnbhadmmn^^ ydvaccandrddiiycm 
tdvat putrapautrambhoksyaH 
Prthivi[4}prasdddt 
kd[-a]rmmasiddhirastu 

Agnaye, tvd, etc. is a Vedic formula that frequentlj" occurs. 
The only difference is that instead of the common expression 
proksdmi ' I sprinkle ’ karisydmi ‘ I shall do ’ is used. This 
seems to be a mere slip. The priest repeats the above formula 
when he besprinkles an object in order to render the same sacri- 
ficially pure. This he does with reference to the materials 
employed in a sacrifice, such as grass, butter, w^ater, various 
implements and utensils and the like. The following may be 
compared for instance : Krsno 'sy dkharestho ’gnaye tvd justam 
proksdmi, vedir asi barhise tvd justam proksdmi, barhir asi srug- 
bhyas tvd justam proksdmi, etc. (the VdjasaneyisarriMtd, 2, 1) ; 
and in the ^atapathabrdhmana, 1, 1, 3, 11 : agyiaye tvd justam 
proksdmi ' Thee, agreeable to Agni, I sprinkle The word 
justam in such cases is attributively used and not predicativeiy 
as it has hithertofore been understood, in connexion with the 
present record. A 

It is, however, not clear as to what the tvd ' thee ’ in this 
inscription refers to. Can it be the very inscribed rock ? 

The compound putrapautram has been taken for an object, 
whereas it seems to be a subject, to the verb which has been 
read moksyati. This last word, in its turn, appears to be 
^bhoksyati. The point will be clear when we compare how^ the 
double ma-kdra, mm, is formed in the words dharmma, -varmma-, 
kdrmma- in the same inscription. In them the lower m has 
also a notch (box-head), while there is nothing of the sort in 
the word under discussion. Moreover, in the present case the 
base line is not closed, as it always is in the case of the letter m. 
We have, therefore, to read : -pautrambhoksyati and not -pautram- 
moksyati. 

The above considerations urge a modification in the inter- 
pretation offered by the previous writers.^ We may render the 
text as follows : — 


1 Sacred Books of the Bast, Vol, XII, p. 22 ; cf. also Bloomfield, 

Vedic Concordance. * 

2 I may quote here the translation given by I>r. Majumdar ; — 

‘ Reverence to God ! By the favour of the feet of the Bhadre^vara- 
svamin X shall make thee agreeable to Fire {i.e. sacrifice thee). 
So long a^, the Sun and the Moon endure, he (Agni) will save 
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Tliroiigli tlie favour of tke adorable Bbadresvarasvamiii ! 

Thee, agreeable to Agni, I shall do [or I sj)rMde]. 

As long as the^ Sun and the Moon [exist], the sons and the 
grandsons of the illustrious Dharammaharaja Bhadravamiaii 
will protect [the earth]. 

Through the favour of the Earth[-Goddess] ! 

May there be success in [their] undertakings ! 

The main object of the record is thus a benediction for the 
progeny of the Mng Bhadravarman, The rest is invocatory. 
A koma may have been performed on the spot before the inscrip- 
tion was incised. Do the contents of the epigraph point to the 
early efforts on the part of the Indian settlers to spread and 
stabilize their power in that country ? 

The shorter inscription has been read : Sivo ddso baddhyate 
and translated : ‘ &va, the slave, is bound (to the post) 
This explanation is responsible of a grave supposition that the 
epigraph ' probably refers to human sacrifice It may be 
pointed out that the reading baddhyate is questionable. If it 
must answer to the passive (present tense, third person, singular) 
form of hadh ^ to ^bind the correct form wquld be hoM^yate^ 
i,e. without d preceding dh. Some grammarians do admit of 
doubling dh in such cases. The first dh then becomes d. In 
this way the form baddhyate can grammatically be defended. 
Still it must be borne in mind that in such uses it is the letter 
dh that is essential and indispensable, while d is non-essential 
and immaterial. In the inscription, on the other hand, d con- 
joined with ya is quite visible and no dh. Furthermore, what 
has been read b is much rather e;, since this letter resembles 
the V in the foregoing word sim. The part round the syllable 
dya is, in fact, somewhat blurred on the rock ; still the word that 
suggests itself to be read is vandyate ^ is honoured, saluted or 
homaged b The whole would, therefore, mean : Siva ^ dma is 
honoured. 

The reading baddhyate necessitated the supplement ^ to the 
post ’ ; otherwise there is not the sKghtest indication whether 
there was any such thing. The word ddsa has been rendered by 
‘ slave ’ ; but perhaps in the present instance it simply means 
‘ votary 

It may further be pointed out that the interpretation 
' Siva, the slave, is bound (to the post) ’ ^ of the present brief 
record seems to have been strongly biased by the interpretation 
of the passage agnaye tvd jmtami karisydmi of the foregoing 


the sons and grandsons of Dharma-Mabaraja Srf Bbadra- 
varman. May the work (sacrifice) be successftii through the 
grace of the earth.’ Op, p. 4. 

C. Majuqadar, op. oit., pp. B, 4. ' ■ ^ . 

2 Does it correspond to iaiva in sense I 
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inscription as ' I shall make thee agreeable to fire {i.e. sacrifice 
thee) ^ the correctness of which has already been questioned. 

The lettering of both the inscriptions shows that they 
belonged to the same author. It is, therefore, not impossible 
that Sivo ddsa refers to the king Bhadravarmaii himself. The 
word ddsa need not put a serious check ; for we know that the 
Sinhalese king mentioned above, nearly contemporaneous with 
Bhadravarman, was called Buddhadasa, a name which literally 
means : servant of Buddha. There is thus no occasion of asso- 
ciating the sense of ' slave ’ with the word ddsa in the inscription. 

My -son Stele Inscription of Bhadravarman : — The village 
of My-son, in the Quang Nam district, has yielded a number of 
Hindu monuments of great antiquity.^ The inscription in 
question, consisting of twenty-one lines, is engraved on the two 
faces of a stele which was found in front of a large temple, 
believed to be the same as figures in the inscription under the 
name of Bhadresvara. It has been edited by M. Finot {BEFEO., 
Vol. II, p. 187) and appears in Dr. Majumdar’s Champa (Inscr., 
No, 4). A portion of the writing is missing. From the rest it 
is clear that it recorded a grant of land {aksayt nm) to the 
Bhadresvara by the king Bhadravarman. The designation of 
the sanctuary shows that it was built by the same king. While 
the purport of the record is explicit, its text contains some 
synthetical fallacies. It has been stated that ' the inscription 
is written throughout in prose The initial, that is the in- 
vocatory, part at least shows, on the contrary, traces of the 
anustvbh metre, e.g.-: — 

siddham namo 
Mahesvara Umdnca pra . . . 

Brdhmdy^m Visri^umeva ca 
namo _ 

Prthivi Vdyur-Ahdsam- 
-4[A]p[o] Jyotiica pancamam 
namashrtvdhamicchdmi, etc. etc.^ 

My-son Stele Inscription of i§ambhuvarman : — Another 
stele found close to the one discussed above, at the same site, 
bears a fairly long inscription, consisting of twenty-four lines. 
A considerable part of it is, however, destroyed. It has been 
edited by M. Finot (BEFEO,, Vol. Ill, p. 206) without giving 
a translation of it. This has been done by Dr. Majumdar who 
has taken up this inscription in his Champa (Inscr., No. 7). 


1 BEFBO., Vol. IV, p. 805. 

2 R. C. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 4, 

3 The mdiscriminate use of the nominative and of the accusative 
(while the dative is required after namm) and the erroneous sandhi, 
e.g. nrnno prthvd instead of mmah prthivt-, go to show that the author’s 
knowledge of Sanskrit Mtmuoh to be desired. 
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Three stanzas in the manddkrmtd meive have been; 'detected iii' 
the text, and the rest has been declared to be in prosed The 
record is no doubt in prose and verse mixed. One may still 
find out a few verses in addition to the aforesaid three. Two 
at least, in the mdlini and the upajdti (or upendravagra) metres, 
are prominent in the part cited below 

w Kj %j \j Kj - - - Kj prakdkih 

msatiravanisuryyassarnpadd Miydtamryyo (1. 11) 

and; . ' 

saratpradosendurivabhyudeti (1. 13) 

The inscription supplies an interesting piece of information, 
viz, that the Bhadresvara temple had been burnt down and 
that it was then restored by Sambhuvarman w’-ho, in all pro- 
bability, was ,the son of Rudravarman, The sanctuary was 
thence called Sambhu-Bhadresvara {8r%-&aYnbhmarrrimand prati- 
sthapitai tatak&arnbhu-BhadresvaraJp), The grant of land 
(aksayim bhumilf) already made by Bhadravarman to this 
temple has been confirmed in the present record. The con- 
flagration evidently occurred during the lifetime of Rudravarman, 
The exact date of this accident was originally stated in the record, 

but the preserved part now contains only : -yuttaresu 

mtursu varsasatesu ^akdndmi vytUesv- . . i,e. ' ’when four 
hundred plus . . . . . years of the Sakas had expired Had this 
date survived in its entirety, the^ present record wuuld, being 
dated in the 5th century of the Saka era, have ranked as the 
earliest of the dated epigraphical documents of the countries 
overseas. The restoration of the temple took place after the 
death of Rudravarman, of which the date w^as likewise recorded : 

. . . parimdne SakaJcdle svapunyatUayaddivamadJimidhasya m- 

Budfavarmmano , but is now equally lost to us. A number 

of astronomical details still preserved in the inscription may 
perhaps enable an expert in astronomy to find back the lost 
date. The relation betw^een Bhadravarman and Rudravarman 
is not clear. 

We may now survey a few early inscriptions of Kambodia 
as w’-ell. It is stated in some records that the Rambodian kings 
belonged to the lunar race and were descendants of Kaundinya 
about whom various traditions exist ; but in spite of that the 
early history of Kambodia is still obscure. Bhavavarman and 
Citrasena (whose abhiseka-xiem-e is stated to be Mahendravarmaii) 
are the two earliest known kings of E^mbodia, to whom is 
ascribed the foundation of the free state of the Kambujas as 
well as their precedent emancipation from the Fou-nan empire. 
Raundinya is said to be the ancestor of the Fou-nan as well as 
of the Kambodian rulers ; this perhaps points to their ori^n 
being common, Ro epigraphical record of the Fou-nan empire 
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was kaowB. until recently M. Coedes lias shown that two inscrip- 
tions, which have hitherto passed for Kambodian records, in 
reality belong to the Fou-nan. They have been edited by the 
same 'scholar in the BEFEO., VoL XXXI, pp. 1-12, with plates, 
of which we may extract the following. 

One of these two inscriptions is engraved on a slate pillar 
which was found among the ruins of the monument of Prasat 
Pram Loven on the hill of Thap-muoi in the plains of Jones. 
It consists of twenty- two lines, of which the first two are almost 
entirely effaced. It records that a sanctuary was founded and 
therein the foot-impresses of Visnu under the name of Cakra- 
tirthasvamin were set up by Gunavarman who is styled rdjasun% 
'king’s son’. Owing to the damaged condition of the stone, 
the name of the royal father is lost, but in the preserved portion 
he is stated to be a descendant of Kaundinya (Kau'i^dinyavamia- 
Basin' the very moon of the Kaundinya dynasty ’). Gunavarman’s 
mother also figures in the inscription in connexion with the 
consecration ceremony. The record further mentions a bhaga- 
vaddravya, i.e, a donation made by the founder to the deity. 
The last two stanzas contain usual imprecations against those 
who might misuse that gift, and blessings for those who would 
make a proper use of it and add to it. 

This inscription is placed in the second half of the 5th 
century, since its script exhibits a marked similarity to that of 
the Uruvupalli grant of the Pallava Yuvamaharaja Visnugopa, 
dated in the 11th year of the reign of Simhavarman, the period 
of which is estimated to correspond to the first half of the 5th 
century a.b. 

The second inscription is incised on a slab of schist, discovered 
at the monument of Ta Prohm in the province of Bati. When 
entire, it must have been of considerable length, but in its 
present sorely damaged condition it shows traces of over twenty 
lines. The first two, nearly well-preserved, stanzas invoke 
Buddha ; the rest presents a very fragmentary reading. It 
mentions two kings, Jayavarman and his son Rudravarman. 
The former is stated to have employed the son of a Brahmana 
as treasurer [adhyahso dhandndm krtah). The latter is eulogized 
for his virtues and dutifulness. Buddha, Bharma and Sahgha 
are described to be in a flourishing condition. The record 
further mentions that he performed all the duties of an updsaka ; 
this probably refers to Rudravarman. Next mention is made 
of his wife who is stated to have given birth to a daughter. 
The stone being for the most part ruined, the purport of the 
inscription is not clear ; possibly it recorded the foundation of a 
Buddhist sanctuary by Rudravarman. 

It is learnt from the Chinese texts, collected by M. Pelliot,. 
that Buddhism flourished in Fou-nan under the reign of the 
king Jayavarman, that the king died in the year 514 a.b. and 
that his son Rudravarman, born of a concubine, succeeded him 
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after putting to death the legitimate heir. These details leave 
no doubt that the kings mentioned here and those of the iiiscrip- 
tion are identical The script employed in the record is in 
perfect agreement with the date kno’^^m lrom the Chinese sources. 
We may thus say with M. Coedes that Eudravarman’s inscrip- 
tion belongs to a date a little anterior to the middle of the 6th 
century a.b. 

It is interesting to remark that the two inscriptions, that 
of Gunavarman and that of Rudravarman, show the same 
arrangement of writing, viz, each line contains two 2^ddas with 
a short free space left between, while the beginning of every 
stanza is marked with a triple curl and two vertical strokes. 
They also show a close affinity with regard to the style of the 
language and the variety of metres employed in them. There 
are, however, certain palseographical peculiarities that justify 
Gunavarman’s inscription being anterior by about half a century 
to that of Rudravarman. In the case of the latter the characters 
such as ma, ha, la, kha have their base-line undulating, whereas 
this feature is not found in the ease of the former. 

What is of still greater interest about these two inscriptions 
is that they testify to the early existence, in Kambodia, of 
Brahmanism and Buddhism almost side by side. That the cult 
of Visnu in that country in those early days also enjoyed royal 
patronage is evident from Gunavarman’s inscription ; although 
this cult was later superseded by that of Siva. The consecration 
of the foot-impresses of Visnu, the Cakratirthasvamin, reminds 
one of the Ci-aruton rock in West Java, on wffiich are engraved 
an inscription and the foot-prints of the king Purnavarman 
who appears to be roughly contemporaneous with Gunavarman. 
Had the author in his mind the engraved foot-marks of the 
Cakratirthasvamin in Kambodia, while comparing Purnavarman’s 
foot-iarints to those of Visnu ? The inscription of Rudravarman 
is, on the other hand, essentially of Buddhistic nature, but, 
curiously enough, none of the numerous rehgious terms used 
therein is sufficient for determining whether it refers to the 
Hinayana or to the Mahayana. The use of Sanskrit may point 
to the latter ; for Sanskrit in Buddhism is commonly associated 
with the Mahayana. 

Phou Lohhon {Laos) Inscription : — This short Sanskrit 
inscription, consisting of six lines comprising three verses in 
the anustubh metre, is engraved on the north-east face of a 
sandstone column which crowns the top of the hill called Phou 
Lokhon. It has been edited by M. Barth.^ It records the 
erection, by the king Mahendravarman, of a Sivadinga- which 
still stands on the spot at a distance of 2^ metres from the 
inscribed column. The brief record is important as it clearly 



1 Album Kern, Leiden, 1903, pp. 37-40; reproduced in BEFEO,, 
VoL III, pp. 442-46. C/. also Aymonier, Le Oambodge, VoL II, p. 72. 
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states that Mahendravarman was called Citrasena before his 
anointment to kingship and that he was a younger brother of 
Bhavavarman (i.e. Bhavavarman I). The first two lines of the 
inscription are almost completely obliterated, but the text can 
be restored owing to the fortunate circumstance that two other 
inscriptions, discussed hereafter, bear identical contents. 

fw Inscriptions of Khan Thevada (or Phu-Bo) : — These 
epigraphs belong to the same king and contain exactly the same 
text as the preceding one does. They have been edited by 
M. Coed^s 1 who could also correct M. Barth’s reading in the 
third line: sarmamdhatalahsamh' hy reading it purvvamahata- 
laksarmh,.^ 

M. Coed^s discusses, at the same place, ^ two more (very 
fragmentary) inscriptions of the same king Citrasena-Mahendra- 
varman. Each of them records the erection of a stone effigy 
of the bull Nandi. 

The use of the singular in jifvemandesamakhilam ‘ having 
conquered this whole land ’ in each of the first three inscriptions 
suggests that the king was yet advancing his victorious march, 
whereas that of the plural in vijitya nikhilandesdn ‘ having 
conquered all the lands’ in each of the last two inscriptions 
indicates that he had completed his conquests. Since one of 
the five records has been discovered at a considerable distance 
from the find-spots of the remaining ones (that are in close 
proximity to each other), the extent of the conquered territory 
is estimated to be fairly large. Mahendravarman is known to 
have reigned about 620 a.d., a date which quite agrees with the 
elaborate and elegant script used in his records. 

Srideb Inscription (PI. 7) : — 

This fragmentary Sanskrit inscription consists of but six 
lines neatly incised on the upper part of a roughly conical stone. 
Its place of provenance is Srideb (or Sri T’^) ® and it is now’ 
preserved in the Bangkok Museum. The stone and the inscrip- 
tion, when entire, must have been of considerable size. The 
preserved piece has been erroneously described as a linga, as 
has been pointed out by M. Coedes.* The Siamese themselves 


1 BEFMO., Vol. XXn (1922), pp. 57-60, pi. II. 

2 ahatalaksima is a set expression that means ‘famous Cf. Raghu- 
vmnsa, VI, 71 : Kakatstha ityahatalaksano ^bhuL It is also written as 
dhitalahsarba ; c/. AmaralcoBay III, 10, and Mahesvara’s commentary on it. 

3 The inscription was first noticed by M. L. de Lajonqiiiere, BCAIC.f 
1909, p. 228 ; and subsequently by M. Knot, BGAIC., 1910, p. 149 and 
p. 151, No. 16. About the fold-spot M. Knot states : — * Provient pro- 
bablement de la Vat Vieng Chaya, c6te Est de la p^nmsule malaise, au 
Nord de Ligor ’. 

^ Ars Asiatica^ XII (1928), p. 24 ; and in his paper Note mr qmlques 
sculptures provenant de Srideb {Siam) in Etudes d^orientaUsmey Linossier 
1932, p. 162, pi. XIII. 

A passing reference to this inscription is also made by M. Claevs 
in BEFEO., Vol. XXXI (1931), p. 402. 
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call it Mk m€migy i,e, a foundation stone of the city (of Srideb) ; 
but in the preserved portion of the inscription itself there is 
nothing to confirm this. 

From an inked estampage, which I owe to the courtesy of 
H.H. Prince Bidya, the President of the Royal Institute of 
Siam, I have been able to give below a transcript and a transla- 
tion of the inscription, The text is, however, almost equally 
legible on the plate accompanying M. Coedes’ paper.^ It does 
not yield any coherent sense. The mention of Kaninarsi (i.e. 
Vyasa) points at least to the Brahmanical nature of the record. 
Moreover, the expression mrau (in the dual) seems to allude to 
two princes, perhaps . sons of the same father ; provided the 
foregoing words are really prajd-pdlane. 

On the strength of palasographical evidence, the record may 
be assigned to the 5th century a.d. 


Transcript, 

- - - mat=tam {or mantam] dharmmas=cokta ye - - - - - 

- - - n=Kanmar§is=tasya krta - - - — - 

- - ~ vetty==akhilam sa codyam ^ , 

' ” ^ s=sistaga[na]sya ya^=ca ve[or la] 

- [gr]hitan=nrpasmhena kurvvata punyasa[ncayam ?]^ 

- [pra ?] [j]a ^ palane ^u^ ran satyadayanvitau 


Translation, 

1. - - - the laws that were told to him 

2. - - - the sage, born of a virgin {i.e, the sage Vyasa), of him, 

made - - - - - 

3. - - - - he knows all [what is religiously] to be enjoined 

4. - - - - and [that] what [or who] [is] of the revered ones 

5. - - « taken by the best king, performing pious acts 

6. - - - in protecting the subjects, both [of them] valiant, pos- 

sessed of truthfulness and compassion 

CoKcnusions. 

In the very numerous inscriptions, on copper and stone, 
left by the rulers of the Pallava dymsty, no reference is made 
to relations, friendly or hostile, with the countries overseas. 


1 See footnote 4 on previous page. 

2 Indtmajrd (or XJpendmmjrd or Vpajdti) metre, 

2 The significance of the peculiar mark and of the double vertical 
stroke is not quite clear. 

^ Anmtiidk metre. . , . . , 

§ The form of the curl, representing the medial m such m is found 

in the combination of the letter i alone. , , ^ . ... ^ 

^ For the pec\iKar ligature indicating cf, the Tiigu msciiption of 
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No sea-voyage is, in fact, alluded to. It would however be 
rash to conclude from this silence that such relations did not 
exist. Let us take the case of Ceylon for example. The epi- 
graphical records of the Pallavas do not contain a word about 
any war %vaged by Narasimhavarman I against the kings of 
Simhaiadvipa.^ Yet we know from the Simhalese chronicle 
that he sent twice a naval expedition to Ceylon in order to 
secure Manavamma his rightful throne. 

The epigraphical documents of Further India and Indonesia 
are almost equally reticent about any connexion with India 
proper. Still it is a very remarkable fact that the earliest 
known inscriptions found in those countries of the Far East 
are all composed in Sanskrit, all belong approximately to the 
same period, the fifth century, and are written in a script 
which in every respect is identical with the Grantha character 
used at that time on the coast of Coromandel. This is all the 
more noteworthy if we remember that not a single inscription 
in earlier Indian writing has come to light ^ in those countries 
and islands. Neither the Brahmi of the Maurya period nor 
that of the Imperial Guptas is represented in any of the records 
found there ; although the former is associated with fervent 
missionary zeal of Buddhism and the latter with a rich florescence 
of Brahmanism — the two main faiths with which the cxilture of 
Further India and Indonesia has been imbued. 

Even more significant is the phenomenon that for several 
centuries the Falla va-Grantha has remained the only script in 
vogue both in Further India and in Indonesia (if at least we 
are to judge from the evidence of the inscriptions) and that 
during this period it exhibits a development running parallel 
with that which we notice in the eontempQraneous records of 
Coromandel. It is not until the second half of the eighth 
century that another script, equally of Indian origin, viz. Pre- 
Nagari,^ makes its appearance in Java under the ^ailendra 
monarchs, and in Kambodia under the king Yasovarman.^ About 
the same time commences the independent development of 
writing in the overseas countries. In Java, the Dinaya inscrip- 
tion, dated in the &ka year 682 {i.e. 760 a.d.), affords the earliest 
specimen of the Kawi character.® A similar process was afoot 
in the other countries as well. 

Coming back to the earlier period, if indeed a parallel 
palseographical development may be assumed, it is justified to 


1 OJ. An. Rep. S.l.Ep.f 1930-31, Simhavisnu having routed the proud 
Simhal. 

2 A Gupta coin of Candragupta II has recently been discovered in 
Central Java ; see Bijdragen, Vol. §9, p. 121. 

^ K. J. Krom, Oesch., p. 5 ; Dr. Bosch, I'ifdschrifL 

Vol. 68, p. 4. 

^ B, R. Ohatterji, Ind. OuUm'* Xnfiu. in Oamhodia, p. 110. 
s J, Krom, op. cU., pp* 4, 5. 
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infer that, there must have existed a close and, constant contact 
and a regular commiimcation by sea between Coromandel and 
the countries overseas, and that during several centuries (e. 300- 
c. 800 A.D.) the Indo- Aryan influence kept spreading far and 
wide in those lands, w^hile, at the same time, strengthening the 
.cultural relations. ' 

INow this period roughly coincides with the rule of the 
Pallava dynasty in South India. The Coromandel coast w^as 
the territory over which they held sw^ay. The numerous archi- 
tectural and sculptural monuments built by the Pallavas con- 
stitute, through their peculiar style, a distinct contribution to 
Indian art. The same style, side by side with the Pallava- 
•CTraiitha script, is found back in certain monuments in Further 
India and Indonesia.^ The culture of these countries during 
this period thus bears an unmistakable stamp of Paliava 
influence. 

May we go a step further and assume that the Pallavas had 
.extended their authority over those far off countries ^ In other 
words, may w’-e conjecture the existence of an extensive colonial 
empire of which the kingdom of the Pallavas formed the centre 
and the nucleus ? There seems to foe no foundation for such a 
•conclusion. We have seen that the records of the Pallavas do 
not contain the slightest indication of such a state of affairs. 
What is even more important, the early inscriptions of Indo- 
Chiria and Indonesia, wkich supply the names of several rulers, 
never refei to any allegiance owned by these kings to suzerains 
in India proper. In fact, it is surprising that these documents 
' hardly ever seem to allude to relations with the Indian homeland. 
An exception is perhaps the inscription (dated in the Saka year 
•654, i.e, 732 a.d.) of Changal in Central Java with its accidental 
reference to the Kunjarakunjade^a which has been identified 
with the Kunjaradari of Varahamihira’s BrhatsamMtd (XIV, 
16) and located on the frontier of Travancore and Tinneveily 
in South India. In Campa, in the My-son stele inscription 
dated in the Saka year 579, i . e , 657 a.b., it is stated that the 
I king Gangaraja, when he abdicated the throne, betook himself 

to the Jahnavi, i.e. the river Ganges [prdydd ato jdhnamm).^ 

As an alternative to the above conjecture, w^e may presume 
that it was a group of ambitious adventurers who fiiit set sail 
from the Coromandel coast towards the East. They may have 
been mere traders w^hose enterprise was crowmed with such success 
:as induced others to follow suit. The subsequent immigrantB 
may have been accompanied by equally ambitious Brahmanas 
and Ksatriyas, learned and capable. They may or may not 
have had any definite intention to establish a colony and wield 



1 J. Ph. Vogel, The Relation between the AH of India and Jam, 


i. ■ , . 

2 R. C. Majumdar, Champa, pp. 29, 35, 163, and inscr., No. 12. 
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the royal sway over foreign soil, but must have found the cii’euni- 
stances favourable enough to do so; for they have evidently 
done it. They do not seem to have had any royal comiexioii 
to boast of, as appears from the total absence, in their records, 
of any reference to their homeland. In the adopted lands they 
found their respective homes ; and thoroughbred Hindus as 
they were, they kept up the torch of their culture burning. 

As early as^l886, when little was known of the Paliavas, 
it has been remarked by Sir W, Elliot : ‘ For some hundred 
years before the seventh century the country, from the base 
of the table-land to the Palar and Pemiar rivers, was occupied 
by a section of the pastoral race, traditionally designated as 
Kurumbars, of whom little is known. . ..... They are further 

stated to have been, engaged in trade, and to have owned ships, 
and carried on a considerable commerce by sea We now 
know that the region mentioned was included in the Pallava 
dominions. 

We may adduce some further evidence from the inscriptions, 
showing that these early waves of immigrants must have hailed 
from those legions of South India that were under the government 
of the Paliavas in those times : {a} The use of royal names ending 
in mrman^ e.g. Bhadravarman in Oampa, Mulavarman (son of 
A^vavarman) in Borneo and Purnavarman in Java, is common 
with the nomenclature of the Pallava monarchs ^ ; (6) in ail 
the dated records of Further India and Indonesia only the Saka 
era is employed. This era was prevalent in South India, whereas 
the Vikrama era was most commonly used in the northern parts 
of India. Curiously enough, the Paliavas never employed the 
^aka era. As a matter of fact, none of their numerous docu- 
ments is dated in any known era ; it is their regnal years that 
appear in their dated records. Nor have they followed the 
example of the Guptas in starting a new era. (c) The title 
Dharmamahdrdja assumed by the king Bhadravarman of Campa 
is (if at least it does not denote an inferior or a subordinate 
rank) practically the same as Dharmamahdrdjddhirdja borne 
by the Pallava king feva-Skandavarman. Both of the kings 
were again nearly contemporary to each other. The same title 
was borne by the Kadamba rulers as well. 


1 Numismata Orimtalia, Goim of Southern India, pp. 3G, 37 ; cf. 
R K. Mookerji, A. Hist, of Ind. Shipping and Maritime Activity, p. 51 ; 
K. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Ch. VII (The Overseas Empire of Kalihga). 

2 Varman origmally is a nominal addition used exclusively by the 

Ksatriyas, as against sannan by the Brahmanas, gupta by the Vai^yas 
and dasa by the Sudras. This was for the ritual purposes (cf. S'rdddhatat- 
tvam, sarmdntam Brahmarbosya sydd varmdntam Kmtriyasya ca gupta-ddsd- 
ntakam ndrna pra^astam VaUga^Hudrayoh). Later, however, varman 
denoted simply that the bearer belonged to a ruling class, irrespective of 
caste. The Paliavas themselves were Brahmanas of the Bharadvaja* 
Gotra, .y!., ' ' ' ■ ; / '■ , ' < 
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We may now observe the evidence, aforded by the Inscrip- 
tions, with reg^^rd to the early stage of Hindu culture in the 
countries of Further India and the Indian Archipelago. Eeligion 
has all along been the pivot round which all the activities of the- 
Hindus revolve. The same is noticeable in the lands and islands 
that came under their influence. Although ever since the time- 
of Asoka (c. 250 B.c.) Buddhism had been spreading far and 
wide outside India, yet according to epigraphical evidence, it 
was Brahmanism that was first to reach the countries under 
discussion. This colonial Brahmanism expresses itself in three 
main forms : Svaism, Vi§nuism and the Cult of Agastya. Ail of 
them had their origin in India. The worship of Siva, chiefly in 
the ioim of linga, grew in those countries as popular as it was 
in India. It is in the My-son stele inscription of king 
Bhadravarman that we first come across a reference to a sanctuary 
of v^iva. It was called Bhadre^vara and is no doubt the same 
temple in front of which the inscribed stele w^as found. Many a 
^iva sanctuary was subsequently built in Campa, to which the 
records make frequent reference. Next comes Vaprakesvara,. 
as stated in one of the inscriptions of king Mulavarman of East 
Borneo. But as has already been observed, it is not absolutely 
certain whether it refers to a Siva temple. In Java it is in the 
8th century, viz. in the Changal inscription, that a 6iva sanctuary 
and a linga axe clearly mentioned. No special reference is made 
in the inscriptions to Durga, Skanda and Gane^a who share 
honour with ^iva. The very presence of their statues in Siva 
sanctuaries show that they, too, were adored. Among them the 
Mahisasuramardini aspect of Burga is the commonest. The 
worship of Siva’s foot-prints is perhaps unknown in India proper,, 
but it did exist in Indo-China. In a record of Kambodia, viz.. 
in the Bayang inscription (which contains two dates : the Saka 
years 526 and 546, i.e. 604 and 624 a.d.) mention is made of 
a donation of a Sivapada.^ Another stele has been found there,, 
which bears a pair of foot-prints crudely engraved, and above it 
a ^ line of Pallava-Grantha writing : Mvapddodvaydmbhc^am 
' feva’s two lotus-feet 

It is again in Indo-Ohina that an early document testifies 
to the worship of Visnu, existent there. The inscription of 
Gunavarman, which is estimated to belong to the second half 
of the 5th century, clearly mentions a sanctuary and the foot- 
impresses of Visnu under the name of Cakratirthasvamin. This 
holy place must have enjoyed a wide renown in the neighbouring 
countries, as it was established by the ruling king who 
attached donations to it. The gold figure of Visnu found in. 


1 B. R. Chatterji, hid. OuU. Infl. in Cambodm,^ p. 4^ 
^ Ootp* XmfT. 11^ WCIX; BM 

Ho. 3, pj 4 ? VoL Xm, Ho. n , , • 
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East Borneo is another piece of evidence regarding the early 
existence of the worship of this god in the countries of the Ear 
East. His incarnations, Eama and Krsna, also shared popular 
.'worship, as is, evident from the scenes of the Bdmdy aria, and 
of the depicted at Parambanaii and Paiiataran in 

Javad Further epigraphical evidence about Visnuism is very 
vague. The inscriptions of Pimiavarman in fact contain no 
indication either of Sivaism or of Visnuism. Still the latter has 
a slight possibility on the following considerations : (a) Purna- 
varman’s epithet vikrdnta perhaps alludes to the Trivikrama 
incarnation of Visnu ; (b) his foot-prints carved over the inscrip- 
tion on the same boulder at Ci-Aruton are likened to those of 
Visnu {Vimoriva padadmyam) ; (c) the custom of engraving 
foot-prints is more commonly associated with Visnuism than 
with Sivaism. The inscription as well as the symbols engraved 
on the rock near the fountain of Tuk Mas in Central Java are 
■of a mixed character. Most of the carved emblems such as the 
lotus, the wheel, the mace, are certainly connected with Visnu. 
The spread of Vispuism as well as of other sects in countries 
like Siam, Campa and Kambodia is fully discussed in the 
recent publications, dealing separately with the cultural history 
of every one of the countries mentioned. The worship of Visnu, 
on the whole, has alw'ays occupied a subordinate position in 
Further India and Indonesia. 

The Cult of Agastya, on the contrary, found a most con- 
genial home in these lands, especially in Java. The Vedic name 
•of Agastya is Manya. He figures in many a myth in the 
Rdmdyaifia, the Mahdbhdrata and the Purdiias. He is otherwise 
known as Pitcher-born (Kumbhasambhava, Kalasayoni, etc.). 
He is regarded as the presiding deity of the southern region.^ 
On the mountain Kunjarain South India he is described to have 
his abode.^ He subdued the demon Vatapi, prevented the 
mountain Vindhya from growing, drank up the ocean and 
performed like miracles. These myths have an astronomical 
bearing. He is described in the Brhaisamhitd (XII, 7ff.) as 
Canopus, one of the most brilliant stars. He functions after 
the monsoons are over. Waters grow serene on the rise of 
Agastya {Agastyodaye jcddni ^rasidanti itydgamah, cf. the 
Brhatsamhitd as quoted above). 

His worship in South India was, however, not so wide- 
spread as it later grew in Java. Mostly he appears as a com- 
panion of ^iva, but also enjoys undivided adoration, especially 
in the later period. The Dinaya inscription (760 a.b.), for in- 


1 N. J, Krom, Bind.-d(mu, Gesch,, p. 288. 

2 (7/i BrahmapuTdi)A : Agastyo dahsir^idimnd^ritya nabhmi sthitah, 
Varunasydtmajo yog% FW%a-Fa^apmar<iancfA. 

3 Rdmdya/riay TV, 41, 50 ; tatah S'akradhvajdkdrah Kurljaro ndma 
parmtah AgmtyahMv(ma^ yatra nirmitdm %^i4mharma7i.d. 
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stance, records the erection of the statue of Agastya alone and 
of a house for the twice-born (dvijdndm bhamnamapi). A 
reference to Agastya in an earlier inscription is not known. 
The cult of Agastya in the Malay Archipelago is a fascinating 
subject which has attracted special attention. Although much 
has been written about it, it still requires a more comprehensive 
study.^ Bhrgu in Campa and Hiranyadaman in Kambodia 
occupy the same position as Agastya does in Java. Br. Bosch 
has suggested the probability of a common origin of these three 
sages.^ 

Buddhism may have penetrated into these countries about 
the same time as Brahmanism, but no epigraph to attest this 
has so far come to light. The standing bronze Buddha image 
recently discovered in Celebes ^ at least points, through its style,, 
to a much earlier period than any other Buddha statue found 
in the neighbouring islands. The period, of which we possess* 
some definite information regarding the existence of Buddhism 
in these eastern regions, begins from the fifth century a.i>. In 
the history of the Southern Tsi (479-501 a.d.) of China, with 
reference to Fou-nan, it is stated : ‘ In 484 a.d. Jayavarman 
sent, the Indian monk Sakya Nagasena to present a memorial 
(in the Imperial Court) which began with a panegyric of the 
Emperor as one of the patrons of Buddhism, in whose empire 
the Law flourished more and more As discussed else- 
where, we possess an inscription of this king Jayavarman wLo, 
as M. Coedes has pointed out, belonged to the Fou-nan dynasty. 
This is approximately the same period to which the tw'o Buddhist 
inscriptions found in Malacca, viz. that from Kedah and that 
of the sea-captain Buddhagupta, may be ascribed. The 
existence of Buddhism in West Borneo about the 6th century 
A.D. is proved by the similar short Sanskrit inscriptions engraved 
on a rock near Batoe Pahat. For the next century we possess 
some properly dated and more detailed epigraphs. In Kambodia,. 
the Vat Prey Vier Sanskrit inscription, dated in the Saka year 
586, i.e. 664 a.d., speaks of two hhiksm, real brothers {aodarau)^ 
Ratnabhanu and Ratnasimha by name.^ next dated 

Buddhist records almost all belong to the Sailendra kings of 
^rivijaya. The earliest among them are , composed in Old- 
Malay. Of the two found in Palembang (Srivijaya proper) in 
Sumatra, viz. that from Kddukan Bukit, dated in the Saka 
year 605, i.e. 683 a.d. , and that from Taiang Tuw^o, dated in 
the Saka year 606, i.e. 684 a.d., it is the latter that records the- 


1 The works already written, : Poerbatjaraka, Agastyo, in den ArchiPel 
Bosch, in Tijdschrift.y Vol, LXIY. 

2 B. R. Chatterji. Xnd. GuU., etc., p. 80. 

3 Bosch, Tijdschrift, VoL LXXIII (1033), pp. 495-513, with two pis.. 

4 B. R. Chatter ji, op. cU., p. 22* 

5 Ibid., p, 55 ; Bergaigne, Inscr,, pp* 51-62- 
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lavint^ out of a charitable park and in connexion dheremth 
Soys several exclusively Buddhistic terms. That is a fair 
Soof of the prevalence of Buddhism in that part of Sumatra 
in those davs. A similar Old-Malay inscription of Srmjaya, 
datelin tSaka year 608, i.c. 686 a.d., found at Kota Kapur 
in the island of Bangka, contains no such clear indication as 
that of Talang Tuwo, yet its presence points to the existence 
of Buddhism in that island, too ; for the rulers of Sri vij ay a 

.appear to have been great patrons of Buddhism. About a century 

iSr appears the Sanskrit inscription of L?gor Malacca, 
dated the Saka year 697, i.e. 775 a.d., which belongs to the 
lailendra king Vi§nu or Visnuvarman as the newly discovered 
cLelian seal suggests. It testifies to the^ expansion of the. 
Empire of fevijaya and at the same time to that of Buddhism ; 
for it records the erection of some edifices dedicated to Sakya- 
muni and his two attendants, Avalokitesvara and Vajrapani 
Three years later, according to the Kalasan inscription dated 
in the^aka year 700, i.e. 778 A.n., a temple was bmlt tnthe 
Buddhist goddess Tara in Central Java by a Sailendra king. 
Four years hereafter a statue of ManjuM was dedicated by one 
Kumaraghosa in the same vicinity, as is stated in the KS.prak 
fescriptiL, dated in the Saka year 704, i.e. 782 a.d., m which 
also a Sailendra king figure.s.’- We restrict our survey to this 

^^’^^^As in India, so in Java and Sumatra, Hinayana preceded 
Mahayana. No inscription has, however, come down to us, 
bespeaking in clear terms the existence of the Hinayana form of 
Buddhism in the islands in question. From Chinese sources " 
it is known that the School of the Sarvastivadins which belongs 
to the Hinayana was prevalent in Java. From the 7th century 
■onwards we hear only of the Mahayana form existing in those 
islands The Old-Malay inscription of Talang Tuwo is the farst 
to furnish this sort of information. The Mahayana received a 
.great impetus under the ^ailendras. Their own records and 
monuments, including some from India, shed important hght 
on this question. The Nalanda copperplate grant of the 
Pala ting Devapaladeva refers to a vihara built there hy a 
iailendra king, and later another similar document records the 
erection of a viMra at N§,gipaftana in the Cola country. A 
Nepalese manuscript, containing miniature paintings of famous 
Buddhist sanctuaries and deities worshipped in India and 
abroad, mentions temples raised to Avalokitesvara m Kataha 
and fevijayapura.* This may quite well refer to some Buddhist 
shrines built by the ^ailendras. Though the manuscript is 
much later, the sanctuaries depicted in the miniatures must 




1 Bosch, Tijd^chrifi.^ VoL LXVIII, pp. 1ft. 

2 j5;rom, Qesch.y p. lOB 


jvrom, Uivvb, p. j-vo. ^ Ibid,, p. 237, 

4 A. Fottcher, Etude sm Vioonogr, BouMhique, Paris, 1900, 
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liave existed in the dtli and 7th centuries. The same manuscript 
mentions a sanctuary at the mount Potalaka, which is mentioned 
hy Hieun Tsiang, too.^ Since this Chinese pilgrim travelled in 
India in the first half of the 7th centuiy, it shows that the 
Buddhist shrines mentioned in the Nepalese manuscript may 
have been in existence a considerable time anterior to the 
date of the manuscript in question. 

W of this colonial Brahmanism and 

Buddhism is that they present a blending which is unknown in 
India, feva and Buddha are often represented as identical. 
MahJuM, for example, in the K^lurak inscription is praised in 
these terms : ayam sa vajradhrk sri-mdn Brahond Visnur Makes- 
varak. Moreover Avalokite^vara seems to occupy the same 
place in Buddhism as Agastya in Brahmanism, The latter 
appears as an attendant to Siva in the same manner as Avaioki- 
tesvara to ^akyamuni. Then again they are worshipped 
separately as saviours of the world. They have several charac- 
teristics in common, but we cannot enter into details in the 
present treatise. 

The exclusive use of Sanskrit in the early inscriptions is 
noteworthy. No Indian Prakrit is represented. It is well 
knowm that in the inscriptions of India, first Prakrit was 
employed, next Prakrit and Sanskrit mixed, and finally pure 
Sanskrit. The same order is observed in the Pallava records. 
From the 7th century onwards the copperplate charters of this 
dynasty are partly in Tamil. About the same time the indi- 
genous languages make their appearance in the epigraphs of 
the countries overseas, e.g. Old-Malay in Sumatra, Khmer in 
Kambodia, Cham in Campa and Old- Javanese or Kawi in Java. 

The Sanskrit records found in those foreign lands evince a 
fair knowdedge of the language on the part of their authors. 
This can be said with emphasis in reference to Campa. and 
Kambodia where from the very beginning the inscriptions are 
both extensive and ornate in style. Records like that of 
Changal in Java and that of Ligor in Malacca possess even 
poetic merit. In -all probability the authors of such composi- 
tions belong to the immigrants from India proper, though it is 
admissible that some of the natives, too, may have acquired 
enough efficiency in Sanskrit. Java seems to have been a 
great centre of Sanskrit studies in those days. Accormng to 
the Sung biography,^ Jnanabhadra, who collaborated with 
Hwui-ning in translating the Agama texts of the Nirvana of 
Buddha and initiated Yunkfi, was a native of Java. Ihis 
may afford some estimation of the scholarship of the native 
students of Sanskrit. The various works in Old-Javanese 


1 IbU., cf, also Beal, Records, Vol. II, p. 233. 

2 Krom, Hindu- Java. Gesch., pp. 107, 108. 
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d»Ung 

make the impression that tn y _ 

use of indigenous scholars. g work having been m- 

A direct reference to any ^ mscrip- 

troduced from India P’^^P^J^'y^gussion. Still there can be no 
tions of the The Old-Javanese literature, 

denying that this did “^PP®^, . , investigated, abounds in 

Sch i» r>0t j^t 'T'ATitSrt ■>* 

Kakawins which are ^rity gained by the Bamayma 

MaMMvyw. J lands^o/ Java and Bah is evident 

tav, occupied porit.on of 

'’^'“■anuBCrirtioos !“■» ill tto 

instructive in this re^rd. Bhd^ cdtowaidya ‘ versed in the 

My-son stele inscription, tvd, in his rock-in- 

SL Vedas ’. The expression Yajurvedu. In 

scription of Oho iiiscription of circa 6th century, 

Kambodia, in the ^eal ^an versed in the Sdmaveda.^ In the 
one Akrtisvamin is ^ ■ vith the Barmy ana and the 

same inscription ^^^fJ^MaMyrharata and arranged for 
Puram he gave the ef^Pf^? [g^^ption ’. The name of the 
a daily recitation bp? the reference to the two 

Pwdm. has not ,? • p ^ -without interest. t a 

-weU-known epics of . Indian mythology are found 

Besides, various ’^®“®;,*\“ant and B^^giratba in 
in many of the ' Raghu in the Ohan^l mscnp- 

the inscriptions of Drona A^vatthaman, DaSaratha, 

S. oSc iiioiiptiou o. pciissadhuimau 

« aittiS rr—t: 

Sti." s u <” “ 

investigation. — ____ — — 

TcT^erg, 

lAteramem onUar. Infl. in Oambodta, p. 3b. 


Article No.. 2; 



2 More generally known as the IMvdn-i Bha^-i TaMz^ c£. it 
R A wTchTlson, Selected Poems from the Divam S^s. Tabns. 

ISQS D XV, of the Introduction, and elsewhere. 
Cambr^^ the Arabic, Pemto and Hind^W Manuscripts 

of the Libraries of the King of Oudh. Vol. I. Calcutta, 18o4. 

6 Ss'^con^ntfLralscribed by S P t 8 “ *^®aif ab^ut 1^' 

r 1 1 oAA Tvr\ nf bavts ; Tariy bands 46 pp. and about a:iK>y 

f spSnchd copy ^4 oeSsional marginal notes ’ These 

tores (40800+ 1564 + SOOoT the respective eox^tn^ 
ngures ^ Axnlain, very uncertain, when added together 

to me, as X am going ^ ^64 bavts (not ‘nearly 60,000 bajds in 

give the very pia^ible ^^^^^VXwThe ^te E. J. “W. G i b b, 

all as ^ ^ ^ T -n 140), that thou^tful and most 

(A History of Ottoman Foet^, Vol. P* ^ ^ ^ ^ vast Biwin 1,000,000 

accurate scholar, came to accept that . 

distichs’ (i.e, bayte or !“««>> b^TIo credited in 

milhon is quite popto m the ^t of one million 
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tlieless, the great merit ' of ■ conveying the idea of a huge, folio- 
volume containing an extensive collection, of quatrains ^ Unfor- 
•tmiately, . that manuscript ,seems' to, have , disappeared with the 
rest of the Library during the Mutiny.^ 


of our poet, the iiurnber of verses in which is estimated by R i z a-Q n 1 i 
Khan in the preface to his two editions to be ‘about 50,000’ 

V j* oUjc j ^ 

t Nicholson, op. laud., p. L, seems to accept the figure of ‘ about 
4,000’ without any misgivings, but ho was not at that time specially 
concerned with J a 1 a 1 u - d - d ! n ’ s quatrains, and the Constantinople 
edition (see below), which had just appeared when he was writing that 
charming little book of his, had, probably, not yet reached hini. All 
these round figures, however, are highly suspicious (except, maybe, the 
‘ 46 pp. ’ of the which wer^ actually counted by 

the assistant who did the rough work for S p r e n g e r in that instance) : 
not to speak of the ‘ 1200 pp. V even the ‘ 34 bayts ’ cannot be accepted 
without a grain of salt : it is hardly possible that 34 lines coitld be con- 
tained on a page in two columns only, but no mention is made by 
S p r e n g e r of the actual number of columns, either in the body of the 
X^age or on the margin. As regards the mbd%8, I take it that S p> r e n g e r’ s 
assistant counted the pages and multiplied the figure thus obtained by 
the number of lines, instead of halving that number (the •rubci% con- 
sisting of two lines, not one). He arrived, in consequence, at a figure 
twice as high, as it ought to be, which he further reduced to the round 
figure of ‘ about 4,000 ’. Since, however, the total number of verses 
derived from his figures seems to be very near what u'e suppose to be the 
correct one, the figure of ‘ 1200 pp. ’ must be an under-estiination of 
the actual number. 

2 On p. 4 of the Preface to his Catalogue S i> r e n g e r informs us 
that ‘ The Boyal Library at Lucknow was originally kept in the old Palace 
(Purand Dawlat-Khanah) ... At present it is divided into three collec- 
tions. The valuable literary works upwards of three thousand volumes 
are preserved in a garden-house of the Moty Mahali Palace, and elegant 
boolcs are kept close to the Parah-bakhsh Palace in which the late king 
used to reside . . . Books in these two collections were kept in shelves, 
when I was at Lucknow, and were in tolerably good order, hut lately, 
I dear, they have been given up to pillage ’ (the italics are ours). The 
question arises as to at what date the Preface was written bySprenger? 
Was it after the Mutiny ? In that case, the date 1854 purporting to be 
that of the publication of his Catalogue would be a conventional one, 
merely indicating the year when the body of the book was printed, whilst 
the preface still remained to be written. It is true that the Preface is 
undated, but no direct reference to the Mutiny is made anywhere in it, 
so that the words ‘ hme been given up to pillage ’ remain enigmatic : 
‘ pillage ’ is rather a strong word to use with regard to the probable 
pilferings of the Library ddrughas of Oudh, of which Spre nger 
speaks on the next page of his Preface in the following temis : ‘ It is 
unfortunately the habit of the King’s people merely to count the volumes 
. . . The consequence is that many good books have been abstracted . . . 
I have heard that a late librarian sold in one week eleven hundred rupees 
worth of books to provide funds for the marriage of his daughter. In 
making this statement I beg to say that I have every reason to speak 
highly of the present Ddrdghas or librarians, and that I consider them 
perfectly honest b An interesting footnote on p. XII of the Preface 
to the Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the collection of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (Oa/lcutta, 1924), which says that ‘ As is known 
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A fxirtlier, and more tangible, proof of the same is the 
publication in 1314 a.h. (=1896 A.D.)d- of the Constantinople 
printed edition of the rubdHyydtf from which more precise 
information may be gleaned as to the number of quatrains 
uttered by the great Mystic. That edition comprising four 
hundred 8° pages contains 1,646 quatrains. In his short ijreface 
its anonymous editor deplores the rareness of manuscripts 

the Lucknow Libraries were destroyed during the Mutiny..,’ also 
fails to dispel our doubts. In vol. XXXVII of the Gazetteer of India 
(Lucknow, by H. R. N e v i 1 1 , I.C.S,, Allahabad, 1904) we find 
on p. 160 a brief description of the advance of the relieving British forces 
upon Lucknow in October and November 1857, with a summary mention 
that ‘on the 17th (l.e. November) the Khurshed Manzil and the Moti 
Mahal were captured, and communication was established with the 
Residency garrison A little more explicit is T. R. E. Holmes in 
his History of the Indian Mutiny (Fourth edition), London, 1891, who 
says on p. 400 under Nov. 17: ‘Sir Colin (Campbell), therefore, 
at once began his preparations for capturing the Mess -house and the 
Motee Mahal, the only strong places that still haired his approach to the 
imprisoned garrison , . . The rebels speedily fled ; and the stormers, 
encouraged by Captain Carnet Wolseley, pressing after them to the 
Motee Mahal, within which they had taken refuge, forced an opening 
through the wall, and, after a fierce struggle, expelled them Col. 
C. B. Malle s o n in his History of the Indian Mutiny gives, voL II, 
p. 203, a still more detailed description of the occupation of Moti Mahall, 
but here also on© fails to find any allusion to the ‘Garden-house’ 
mentioned by Sprenger, where the collection described by him 
only a few years before was preserved, including the Kiilliyydt of Sharm-i 
Tabriz in which we are here more particularly interested. All that is 
very disappointing, as my object in digging up all those old relations of 
battles was to prove that the Moti Mahall Library building, probably 
despoiled of its ti’easures, was still in existence at the moment when the 
relieving forces attacked the Moti Mahall garden, and was burnt down 
during the encounter between the Government troops and the rebels. 
That would have disposed of the legend of a 11 the Oudh Libraries’ books 
having perished from fire : it is evident that the rebels, whose numbers 
included a great many ordinary brigands of every kind attracted by the 
possibility of loot, would neyer have left valuable books without appropriat- 
ing them. But, if there was a fire, the absence of any mention of that 
‘ Garden-house ’ in the above cited military relations seems to point to 
the fact that the building itself had disappeared b e f ore the relieving 
force had reached the garden. This, however, does not imply that the 
books had all shared the fate of the building : I am still inclined to think 
that the more richly ornamented of them might have been earned ott 
at an early stage of the Mutiny or even a year or two pre^ous to it 
(v. supra) and may still be surviving in other Libraries. ^ The Moti 
Mahall palace stilf exists and is now, according to the ‘Gazetteer 
(v.s.), p. 209, the property of the Maharaja of Balrampur. 

1 The title-page bears the figure 1312 a.h. (=1894 a.p.), but on 

the last page the date of its publication is recorded as in the month ot 
Safar 1314 ( = August-September, 1896). - t-vr \ 1 

2 The title of that little volume is : - ^ oUlj 

^ jy « ^Lr t-'il - 

It may be added here by way of p^enthes|s that in Persia J alalu - 

d-Bin is usually called'M ulla Rum I or M a wl a vi -y i Ru m i, 

the title of Mawldnd being exclusively reserved for the poet Jam i. 


coiitainiiig these quatrains and mentions that no more than one 
or two copies ' made from the original Codex ’ ( 3^ ^ 
*vxi ) can be found in the great Libraries of 

Ooiistantiiiople.^ He further relates that, in these circum- 
stances, he had recourse to the courtesy of Muhanimad 
V a 1 a d E f e n d i ^ in order to obtain for himself a transcript 
of these quatrains. Thinking it improx>er to -withhold such a 
treasure from the reading public and, more especially, from those 
who are members of the Mawlavi Order, he entrusted with the 
publication of these quatrains the Akhtar Printing Press of 
Oonstantinople, 

That preface is, as usual, delightfully vague and lacking 
all precise and useful information. That much is, however, 
clear that a copy made from some old manuscript, preserved 
among the Mawlavi dervishes, of the Divan or Knlliyydt of 
Jalalu-d-din Rumi was used for that edition. The 
anonymous editor does not mention having omitted in his 
edition any part of the contained in the transcript 

thus secured. We shall have occasion to return to that question 
in the course of the present sketch, but it may be pointed out 
even here that he would have hardly had omitted more than a 
half of their total number without somehow mentioning that 
fact either in his preface,® or on the title-page. All that speaks 
in favour of the actual number of ruhd%s of our author having 


1 Copies of the LHvdn are mentioned in one only of the several cata- 
logues of Constantinople, which are to hand in Calcutta, but it would be 
futile to attempt to ascertain from those dry lists even the fact of the 
presence or absence of quatrains in those Dlvam^ not to speak of the 
number of quatrains contained therein. We find three such sterile 

notices in the^>_^ U under Nos. 3889, 3890, and 3929; no 

copies of the Divan are mentioned in the catalogues of the L«jju 
^ nor in the 

2 M u h a m^m ad Valad Chelebi Efendi, who is referred 

to in the above-mentioned preface to the Constantinople edition as ‘ a 
scion of that noble family and the last of that incomparable house 
is a direct descendant of JalaJu-d-din and was the Head of the 
•Mawlavi Order up to the moment of its dissolution by the present 
Turkish Government in 1925, when, along with all other Tekyes in Turkey, 
the MoAvlavlkhdna of Qonya was closed and its Library transferred to 
the Museum of that city (decree of 4th September, 1925) ; see for that 
the article ‘Mawlawiya’ by B. S. Ma r g oii o ut h in No. 43 of the 
Encyclopedia of Islam, p. 419, quoting from the ' 0 r i e n t e 
M o d © r n o ’ for 1925, p, 455 and for 1926, p. 584. I understand that 
Muhammad Valad Efendi has since become a deputy in the 
Angora Parliament. ^ 

3 Thus Biz a-Q u II, Kh an in the preface to his editions of the 
Divan mentions that it is a selection from, not a complete collection of, 
the lyric poems of J a 1 & I u - d - d i n B u m i ; cf . for details also 
Nicholson, op. laud., p* XL VII of the Introduction, 
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■been nearer the more modest figure of two thousand than 
' 4,000 as S p r e n g e r would have it 4 

The MSS, of the Divan available in the great Libraries of 
Europe and India do not give us any clue as to the actual number 
of ruha%s uttered by the gi‘eat Mystic.^ The only reliable 
source of information in that respect would be the ' original 
Oodex ’ ( ), mentioned in the preface to the Constan- 

tinople edition (and of which that edition pretends to be a 
reproduction), preserved at that time^ at the Qonya-convent of 
the Mawlavi dervishes. That Codex, were it accessible,^ would 
dispel any doubts as to the number and authenticity of the 
quatrains of J a 1 a 1 u - d - d i n. As it is, how*ever, we have 
nothing to fall back upon except the Constantinople edition 
already mentioned. Copies of that edition being comparatively 
rare,^ we may as w^ell give here a brief description of that in- 
teresting little volume. It consists of 400 small 8° pages,® of 


1 V. supra, p. 65, note 5 and p. 66, note 1. 

2 Some indirect indication may, probably, be found in the old 
Vienna MS. of the Divan (Flu gel. No. 527), if, as I presume, ite 
675 or so rubd^ls do not go beyond the letter that is to say, if they 
are a fragment of, not a selection from, the complete text. That, 
however, remains to be seen, 

3 V. supra, note 2 on p. 68. 

^ Several endeavours to obtain a transcript of the rubd^iyydt of 
J alalu-d-din from the Qonya-manuscript -wete made by me. 
Unfortunately, owing to circumstances outside my control, several “years 
had elapsed after my first acquaintance with the Constantinople edition 
before I began these endeavours : it was only towards the end of 1918 
that I was once more able to devote some attention to these quatrains, 
It was then that I first decided to apply to the very source by wTiting to 
the Head of the Mawlavi Order, who was at that time the same 
Muhammad V alad ChelebiEfendi mentioned in the Preface 
to the Constantinople edition. My request to let me have a tmnscript 
of the quatrains from the oldest manuscript preserved in the Qonya 
Mawlavlkhdna elicited a most courteous reply informing me that one of 
the brethren had been already directed to make the transcript, which 
would be forwarded to me when complete. That reply reached me some 
time early in 1914. Then came the We^r, the entry of Turkey into the 
War, the Russian Revolution, and, finally the Turkish Revolution, 
all these events being very little conducive to quiet research-work, and, 
what is more, totally excluding any possibility of further early com- 
munication with Qonya. As already mentioned, towards the end of 
1925 the Mawlavi Order was disbanded. On hearing that its Head had 
become a deputy in the new Turkish Parliament and resided at Angora, 
I applied to him again asking him, what had become of the promised 
transcript (which I felt must have been completed, but could not, for 
obvious reasons, be forwarded to me at the moment of its completion), 
I received no reply. That was in 1926. Two years later I once more 
wrote to Muhammed Valad Ufendi (again through diplomatic 
channels), but to no avail. ^ • n i ^ 

^ I understand that there are only three copies of it in Caicutta> 
all in private possession, including my two copies, of which the second 
is deficient. 

® 7f x5J ins. 
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wMeii p. 1 is tlie title-page, p. 2 contains tlie preface, p. 3 is 
blank, pp. 4 and 5 contain each six quatrains, on p. 6 there 
are eight quatrains, on p. 7 — seven, on p. 8— eight, on p. 9— 
again seven, on pp. 10-11— eight to each, p, 12 — seven, pp. 13-14 
—six to each, on p, 15— seven, pp. 16-17 — five to each, p. 18— 
six, p. 19— seven, pp. 20-21— six to each, pp. 22-27— five to each, 
p. 28— six, p. *29— five, p, 30— four, p. 31— five, p. 32— six ; 
pp. 33-399 have evenly four quatrains to the page, and the last 
page of the book has three quatrains, thus totalling 1,646 quat- 
rains. The print is good, the paper thin and indifferent, misprints 
abound, but can be mostly easily corrected. I do not think 
that any doubts need to be entertained as to the truthfulness of 
the statement made in the preface purporting it to be a repro- 
duction of the oldest MS. in Qonya. With all its limitations 
and inaccuracies already discussed, even though it represents 
the original text in a slightly abridged form, it stiH gives us a 
fair idea of the contents of the ‘ original Codex which is most 
probably the oldest MS. of J a 1 a 1 u - d - d i n ’ s rubd'iyydt in 
existence, and which, owing to its sacred character in the eyes 
of a particular sect to which it used4 to belong, must certainly 
be the most correct record of the Master’s utterances.^ 

It was some thirty years ago that I first came across a 
copy of the Constantinople edition, when I had the privilege of 
going through a considerable portion of its contents under the 
direct guidance of the late Prof. V. Z h u k o v s k y. With the 
temerity of youth, I then and there decided not only to make it 
a special subject of study, but also to prepare a critical edition 
and translation of those quatrains. Unfortunately, the materials 
immediately accessible to me at that time were entirely inade- 
quate for such a purpose. They were, in fact, limited to the 
above-mentioned Constantinople edition and to one compara- 
. . ■ ■ > 
tively old composite Codex ( ) in the Imperial ^ Public 

Library of St. Petersburg,^ in which the eighth of the 21 different 
works contained therein is a copy of a selection from the Dlvdn-i 
Shams4 Tabriz, comprising also some three hundred quatrains, 
the greater part of which was hidden on account of the leaves 
having stuck together.® 


1 vide supra, notes 2 on p. 68 and 4 on p. 69. 

2 V. infra, p. 79. 

3 Now the State Public Library of Leningrad. 

4 Bearing the number COXXXIII in Dorn’s Catalogue. 

5 The description of the MS, made by Dorn (who compiled his 
Catalogue more than eighty years ago, about the same time as 
S p r e n g e r his, when the art of describing Oriental manuscripts was 
still in its infancy) is very incomplete : the size of the MS. is loosely and 
most incoiTeotly given as ‘ 12 ° \ It is difficult even to say, what Dorn 
really meant by that figure : the dimensions of that bulky volume, as 
far as I can recollect them after some 23 years since I last handled it, 
are roughly about 12x7| ins. The number of folios occupied by the 
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I did what I could in the circumstances copying those 
quatrains that were within reach, and comparing them with the 
printed text of the Constantinople edition.^ 

Arriving in Calcutta at the end of February, 1931, and being 
not at all certain, whether I would stay for a time in India, or 
be able to proceed shortly to Europe, I decided to employ mv 
enforced leisure in making copies of the quatrains of J a 1 i 1 u"- 
d-din Eiumi contained in the manuscripts available in 
Calcutta, in the hope that I might be later afforded the oppor- 
tunity of collating those copies with some of the manuscripts 
preserved in the great Libraries of Europe. Owing to the well- 
known courtesy of the authorities of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, I was not only allowed to use for the above purpose in 
my home the two MSS. of the Society (Nos. 518 and 519), but 
also, through a personal recommendation from the Society’s 
General Secretary, was granted by the Librarian of the Imperial 
Library the same facility with regard to the two MSS. in the 
Buhar Library (Nos. 305 and 306). For convenience’s sake, in 
order to be able to mark the correspondences and make annota- 
tions in the margins, I also copied out, at that time, the text 
of the quatrains in the Tehran edition of 1316 a.h. of the 
Dlvdn4 8haim-i Tabriz, thus securing for myself, besides the 
Constantinople edition, five uniform transcripts of various lengths 
and unequal importance, none of them, however, exceeding in 
volume more than about one-eighth of the Constantinople edition. 
That was far fiom satisfactory, and did not in any way make 
up for the inaccessible Qonya-MS. A careful perusal of all the 
catalogues of Persian MSS. in the great Libraries of Europe 
and India persuaded me that no manuscripts "were known, in 
which the number of quatrains would to any extent approximate 
that of the Constantinople edition (or, to all purposes, that of the 
Qonya-MS., from which that edition pretends to be made). 


Divan is marked in Dorn’s Catalogue as ‘ 108-124 \ that is seventeen 
in all. Allowing the best part of it for the ghazaU, we would have very 
little left for the ruha%8. The fact, however, is that the number of folios 
in that MS. is far greater than that shown by the pencilled figures of the 
Libraiy foliation. Before the MS. (which originally belonged to the 
Ahmad Mosque at Akhaltsykh and foims a part of the war- 
booty brought from the Caucasus in 1829 by the troops of Field-Marshal 
Prince Paskevitch) reached the Imperial Public Library of St. 
Petersburg, it must have fallen into water, and its folios here and there 
became stuck together by scores, owing to the natural stickiness of the 
Oriental ink. All attempts to obtain the permission of the then Director 
of the Manuscript Section of the Imperial Public Library, the late 
Mr. B y t c h k o V, to try to disjoin the adhering folios met with a firm 
refusal on his part, under the pretext that the manuscript might be 
damaged in the process. 

1 Later I mislaid my notebook, which contained the transcript, so 
that all what has been said above regarding that period of my study of 
the quatrains has a purely academic interest. 
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It was in spring 1932 that I first heard ^ about the existence 
in the private collection of Baja B a h a d nr Sin g h S i n g h i, 
member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, of a manuscript 
KulUyydt4 Shams4 Tabriz. After a certain delay caused by the 
absence of its owner from Calcutta, I was afforded the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the MS. in question, and found it to contain, 
beyond all expectations, a number of quatrains greatly exceeding 
even that of the Constantinople edition, and, in consequence, 
by far surpassing in completeness the text of the quatrains in 
any of the known MSS. in the whole world (except, may be, 
the elusive Qonya-MS.). The enlightened owner was easily 
persuaded to let me make a transcript of the quatrains con- 
tained in his manuscript, which was loaned out by him, on the 
27th July 1932, for a protracted period to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for my use in the Society’s rooms. I think it proper 
in this place to describe that rare manuscript, the outward 
appearance of which is as follows : — 

Foil. 742. Size 358/215-255/140 mm., 11. 19+34 

(margins). Paper Oriental, yellowish. High-class medium- 
sized nasta%q. 

Foil. 290 r.-646 v. are written in a bolder and coarser, 
and seemingly more modern hand, on a slightly thinner paper 
of a similar Oriental kind and hue. It is, however, extremely 
difficult to say for certain, whether the thinness of the paper 
and the use of a slightly different cut of the reed-pen did not 
infiuence the hand of the scribe in such a way as to produce 
that trifling difference in appearance. , 

Gold rulings. ‘Imam, in red ink, give the name of the 
metre in which each poem is written (those on fob Iv., and 
in isolated cases elsewhere, give, besides, the full schemes of 
the metres employed in each poem). 

The text continues on the margins of each page. 

The two sar-lawlps on fob lv-2r. are richly illuminated 
with floral designs in red, blue, white and green on gold 
ground, the outside margin is ornamented with a discreet 
floral design in plain gold. 

Good Oriental binding in red leather with gold rulings. — 


1 From Mawlavi Shah Muin-ed-Bia Ahmad, Head 

MawJavi, Asiatic Society of Bengal, who, being aware of my interest in 
the quatrains of J a 1 a 1 tt v d - 1) J u, most courteoiisjy acquainted me 
with the fact. , , 

2 Sic, with zammcit. ' 
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^ „ F oil. ; 1 'V.--646 V . contain ghazaU arranged in an order wMcli 
, „ strives to be alphabetical ; folL 647r.-671r.' contain tafjfbands. 

The 1925|- quatrains occupy fol. 67 Ir. (end of the IpdsMya) 
.to. 742 V. — Six folios seem to be missing after fol. 687. — The 
, MS, is not dated, the name of the scribe' is not given. The 
age of the' MS. may be between 3o0 and '400 years, i.e. it may 
date from somewhere about the second half of the X e. a.h. 
The MS. must have been written in Persia. 

The first ■ fly-leaf bears, the inscription': 

jT . W 

^ <J3 ‘V*' ’-■ .*4^^' Aj UbAT*' j ' -PV ' 

40 jjb 4j;plip , 

The 2nd fly-leaf bears the seal of the Library of the 
Nawwab of Murshidabad^ : ^ Jb 

The same seal occurs again on fol. 2r., on fol. 742v. 
and on the last fly-leaf at the end of the volume. The MB- 
is greatly damaged by worms and climatic influences and is 
coarsely repaired vith thick paper almost on every folio. 
A very important detail is that fol. 1, which is practically 
not damaged at all, has a sheet of paper pasted on to its 
blank side, entirely covering whatever seals and marks might 
have been affixed to it, thus preventing identification. Such a 
proceeding would seem to indicate that the MB., once upon a 
time, long before being acquired by the Nawv^ab of Murshida- 
bad, must have belonged to a well-knovn Library, 

On the outside margin corrections and useful notes are 
occasionally given in a modern shikasta-dmlz hand, A paper- 

label on the back of the binding bears the mention : 

;,and another label,, on top of the right- 
hand cover says : ' Kuliat Simms Tabriz, — an old and rare 
hook, — worked with gold leaf, writing — fine, in NaMaliq 
character \ 

Owing to various reasons, which it is useless to mention 
here, and partly to the fact that I was unable to abstain from 
‘Comparing, whilst copying it, the text of the MS, with that of 


1 I am not absolutely certain tliat I read correctly the name*, whicli 
is really a signature, 

2 The impressions of the seal made in Oriental ink are not vei^/ distiru t 
.in this place. 

s I read tentatively 
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the Constantinopie edition, the execution of the transcript took 
far more time than I originally anticipated. Thus, it so happened 
that early in 1933, whilst I had not yet completed my task on 
the Bahadur Singh MS., as we shall call it, I heard ^ of the ex- 
istence of yet another copy of the Kulliyydt or Divan of Shams 4 
Tabriz in the private Library of the Hon’ble Nawwab 
Sadr Y a r J a n g M a wl a n a H a b i b ur - Rahman 
S h i r w a 21 i of Habibganj, Aligarh District. My curiosity was 
aroused, and I did not delay in communicating with the Nawwab 
in order to ascertain, whether the MS. in his possession did con- 
tain any quatrains, asking him, in the latter case, for the loan 
of his MS. to enable me to make a copy of the quatrains con- 
tained therein for my own use. M a w 1 a n a Habibur- 
Rahman, who enjoys the well- deserved reputation of a 
patron of letters and is himself not a mean scholar of Persian 
literature, gave a most satisfactory reply to my query and ex- 
pressed his willingness to loan out his MS. to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for my use. The rest, owing to the great kindness 
and unfailing readiness to help of our General Secretary, Mr. J. 
van Manen, was easy: on the 17th of March, 1933, the 
Habibganj MS. was received in Calcutta, and I started making 
a transcript of its rubd'iyydt, along with the transcript of the 
same from the Bahadur Singh MS. 

The Habibganj MS, proved to be, as can be seen from the 
description which is given below, greatly defective at both 
ends, and the number of quatrains contained therein to be only 
620|, which gives it the next place after the most complete text 
known in Europe (that of the Vienna National Library MS.,. 
V. infra). But my joy may be well imagined, when I found 
that the great lacuna of six folios (between fob 687 and fob 
688) comprising 159^ quatrains missing in the Bahadur Singh 
MS. (which is practically its only defect of any importance}' 
was entirely covered by the corresponding part in the Habibganj 
MS. The outward appearance of the latter MS. is as follows : 

Poll. 336. Size 300/190-275/144 mm., 2 cols. 11. 17-18, 
and one cob in the margin : 11. 34-36. Indian paper. High- 
class medium-sized nasta'llq. Very much worm-eaten and 
unskilfully repaired with pieces and strips of coarse brown 
paper. European style cardboard-binding with leather back and 

corners. Two paper-labels: (1) c/jj (the last 

two words have been struck out and substituted in a 

modern Indian hand)"**^- ; (2) v/r*r • A great number of 
folios (probably not less than three hundred and sixty) are 

1 From Prof. M. Mahto-ul-Haq, Professor of Persian, Presidency 
College, to whom my aeknowiedgmept of the great service rendered by 
him is due in this place. ,■ ; i ^ 
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missing at the begiiining. Begins abruptly ^ in .the middle of a. 
„ ghazal : 

aA^ 'Qa i}:> J ij J ^jh \jj fjJ ^ 

, This line,, however, is the 3rd verse in a ghazal beginn* 
Tug: , 

^j^LsSnT ^ j ^ ^ ijW CL^ 

which is found on fob 360v. ihdsMya) of the Bahadur Singh 

MS. ' ■ ' 

The m6a%, which are in alphabetical order, end mtii. 
the first half of the quatrain : 

^ S' j Cf^ J-i j ^ f iSj^: 

The preceding is : 

^L«*d jl^ (jrl jjj^ C/j^ uW ^ 

^WjJ )j jj 4^ ^ 

These two quatrains are, however, found in the Bahadur 
Singh MS. on foi. 688 v., iddhiya (No. 470) and 7mtn (No. 469)- 
respectively. In consequence, about fifty-four folios are also 
missing at the end. 

The work of making simultaneously two transcripts and of 
comparing, at the same time, the two texts with each other and 
with the Constantinople edition proved to be a very slow, but 
also a most entrancing task, so that it was only on the 14th. 
June 1933, that I completed the Bahadur Singh transcript, and 
on 3rd September 1933, the Habibganj copy, on which respec- 
tive dates the manuscripts were duly returned by the Society to 
their two enlightened owners, to whom I deem it my most 
pleasant duty to express here my heartfelt thanks. I owe also* 
a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Johan van Manen, General 
Secretary, Asiatic Society of Bengal, without wiiose unfailing 
courtesy and untiring willingness to help these protracted loans 
of the twm MSS. would hardly have been made possible. 

After these lengthy but necessary explanations, I wish now" 
to submit here the conclusions, w^hich I was able to make in. 
the process of my w’ork regarding the approximate number of 
the quatrains belonging to J a 1 a 1 u - d - d i n R u m i and 
generally known under the name of S h a m s - i - T a b r i z. 

The perusal of the catalogues of the great Libraries of India 
and Europe, completed by the data obtained from the texts 
discussed above, enabled me to draw^ up the following table giving 
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the number ^ of quatrains in all the 
or Kulliyydi of Shams-i Tabriz : — 


known MSS. of the Divan . 

Number of 
quatrains. 


The Bankipore Library of Patna 

MS. Ho. 87 

'niL ' 

The Berlin Library 

, Ho. -778. ■ 

nil. 

, ■ ' ,, . „ . . ,, , ■ ... 

„ . Ho. 779 

nil. 

jj"' ' ' . . ' 

„ Ho. 780 

nil. 

The E. G. Browne Library, Cambridge 

„ Ho. V. 10(14) 

nil. 

The Bodleian Library, Oxford 

„ Ho. V. 87(9) 

some rubd%s. 

„ Ho. 674 . 

nil. 

The Bibliotheca Lindesiana 

. >7 ti 

„ Ho. 675 

nil. 

„ Ho. 243 ) 

„ Ho. 539 f 

? 2 

The India Office Libraiy, London . . 

„ Ho. 846 3 
„ Ho. nil 

nil. 

,, . ,, , . 

„ Ho. 1112 

nil. 

*■> »S . )} . ■ . »!l, ■ >» * • 

„ Ho. 1113 

nil. 

.»■» »> JJ »J ' ■ »9 • • 

„ Ho. 1114 

nil. 

f'7 -77 77 : ' 77 , 77 • » 

„ Ho. 1115 

Some rubd%s 

■ The Munich Hof -u. -Staatsbibliothek 3 

„ Ho. 46 

at the end. 
nil. 

The Asiatic vSoeiety of Bengal, 
Calcutta 

,, Ho. 518 

72, ; 

The Tabriz edition of 1282 a.h. . . 

or V 


136 

The Tehran edition of 1316 a.h. . . ) 
The Buhar Library, Calcutta 

,. Ho. 305 

180 

' ' »» »» • 99 ,9 

„ Ho. 306 

225 

Thcj Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 

„ Ho. 519 

2261229 i 

The India Office Library, London . . 

„ Ho, 1110 

ca. 250 

'The British Museum, London 

„ Ho. Add. 7738 

ca. 277 

The Imperial Public Library, & St. 
Petersburg 

„ Ho, CCXXXIII 

ca. 300 

The Bodleian Library, Oxford 

„ Ho. 673 

ca. 333 

‘The British Museum, London 


ca. 336 

The India Office Library, London . , 

„ Ho. 1109 

ca. 408 

The Habibganj Library, ,, 

„ Ho. 7/204 

620| 

The Nationalbibliothekj^ Vienna 

„ Ho. 527 

ca. 675 

The Constantinople edition .. 

The Bahadur Singh Library 

. ,9- ' 

1646 

19254 


1 For all the MSS. inaccessible for the time being, I proceeded by 
“multiplying the number of folios by the number of lines on a page, as 
recorded in the various catalogues, which, naturally, gives only approxi- 
mate fxgures (amply sufficient, however, for our purpose), as nowhere 
in the descriptions mention is made of the line on which the rubd%s begin 
on a page, and on which line they end, reference being only made to the 
mrso or recto of the folio in question. All figures thus derived by me 
are marked in the list : ca, 

^ My endeavours to obtain from the Librarian of the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester (the present owners of the * Bibliotheca Lindesiana ’ 
constituted by the 26th Earl of Orawfprd), the figures of the numbers of 
q[imtrains, if any, eontamed in these three MSS,, remained unfruitful, in 
spite of the most kind inferc^ion on my behalf of the present Earl of 
C^wford and Balcarrds, to whom I wish to express here my sincere 
.thanks for his great kindness. 

3 Now ‘ Die Bayerische StaatsMbfiothek zu Munchen \ 

* xht^ quatrains being repeated 'twite 
. , s iistnyr the ^ Stete Bublie w,;,tetpra, not© 3 on p. 70, 

■I- , ^ 6' fo.rte«Iy^ ' 3^^ zu Wien 
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Leamiig aside the for the present inaccessible MSS. of the 
great Libraries of Europe and reverting once more to the eight 
texts in hand, we find, after closer examination, that the total 
number of quatrains we have therein is distribiited as follow s : — 

_ , Kumbet of quairaithi. 


The Bahadur Singh. MS.' . 

ThO'Habifogani MS. supplementing the afoove-men- 

, tioned lacuna in the BS MS.' . . ... lo9|- 

ASB. MS. No. 518 : quatrains missing in the BS MS. 4 

, „ ,MS..Ko. 519 „ ' „ „ „ 5 

Buhar Library MS. No. 305: quatrains missing in 

theBSMS. .. .. 47 

„ ,, ,, No. 306: quatrains missing In 

. theBSMS.' .. . '■■■ 6 

Tehran edition : quatrains missing in the BS MS. . . 20 

Constantinople edition : quatrains missing in the 

BS MS. ■ .. 39 


ToTAn . . 2206 


We saw in the first table on p. 76 that the number of quat- 
rains in the Constantinople edition amounts to 1646 only, and we 
mentioned at the beginning of the present sketch that it was 
supposed to reproduce the text of the ‘ original Codex i.e. of 
the Qonya-MS. Should we, therefore, reject the additional 560 
quatrains found in our MSS. ? 

To answer that question, let us first consider the nature of 
the Persian quatrain or Tuhd%, 

The extensive literature ^ that has arisen around the name of 
Omar Khayyam, as a quatrain- writer ’ ^ although in 
many cases ® greatly enlightening, has, at the same time most 
decidedly contributed to obscuring the real nature of the rubd% 
and has induced even Orientalists to overlook its proper place 
in the poetical art of Persia and its relation to the other forms 
of Persian poetry. One cannot too much emphasize the fact 
that the rubd% is as much a form of poetical production, as also 
a definite metre, and that, as such, it stands entirely alone 
and is entirely unlike, in that respect, any other form of Persian 
lyric poetry. 

We may here call to mind the outward appearance of the 
rubd%, which consists of four hemistichs rhyming with each other, 
except the third one, in which the rhyme is facultative, the 
rhyme thus being either mba or aciaa. The rubd%metm is an 


1 See for it Pott e r’ s Bibliography (A Bibliography of the 
RubAiyat of Omar KhayyAm together with kiadred matter in prope 
and verse pertaining thereto, collected aaad arranged by Ainlnost (h^orge 
Potter. London, 1929). 

2 See below. 

s As, for instance, all what has been written in that C/onrtection 
Zhukovsky, Browne, and of late by Christensen. 
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adaptation and a combination of several varieties of Mzaj^ and 
each heniistich can be scanned as follows 


or 


or 



Any combination of the above variants for each of the 
three feet composing the hemistich may be used in each of the 
four hemistichs constituting a ruhd%. In consequence, each 
hemistich can have any of the twenty-four possible shapes, 
which gives the author of B, Tubd% a latitude incomparably wider 
than that offered by any other kind of poetical composition. 
That explains, why mere quatrain- ‘ VTiting ’ ^ does not elevate 
a man to the rank of a poet in Persia. And, in fact, there is 
hardly a man of the literate class in Persia who has not com- 
posed occasionally a rubd% : owing to the freedom offered by the 
great variety of measures admitted, the composition of a Persian 
quatrain does not present any difficulty for expressing a thought, 
provided the sentences used are not so long as to exceed the 
maximum number of syllables admissible in a hemistich (or 
.even in two hemistichs forming together a line). A Tubd% is, 
in fact, what we may call an epigram. — In some ways again the 
mbd% closely resembles an English limerick.^ But who in 
England would think of calling an habitual writer of limericks 
a poet % And even, Khayyam, that exceptional spirit, 
would hardly have been dragged out of oblivion in Persia, w^ere 
at not for Fitzgerald and the fuss made around the name 
of Khayyam by Fitzgerald’s admirers in England 
and America. 

We placed above the words ‘ writer ’ and ^ writing ’ in 
connection with the Tuhd% between quotation marks : the point 
is that, generally speaking, rvbd%s are not written, but ' uttered 

i.e. extemporized J'h 'I uttered yesterday 

the following quatrain is a preamble often heard amongst the 
literati of Persia).® Such improvised epigrams may, naturally, 
be noted down on a slip of paper by their authors, but they 
.survive only when, owing to the importance of the thought 


1 See below, 

2 Of. E. G. B r o w n e , LitHist., II, 258. 

3„The same, in a lesser degree, applies in Persia to all forms of lyric 
-poetry. 
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contained therein, or beauty’' of its. -.expression, they are 
recorded, by one ^or several of the author’s, admirers, who make a 
habit of collecting the utterances of' their poetically inclined 
friend:.' Such w^as certainly, for.'one, the. ease of K ha v va m, 
whom one can .visualize, :in his moments of relaxation, surrounded 
by ..his. cronies, partaking of 'Wine, making- an occasional pun in 
the course of the general conversation. His quatrains were, 
probably, token down by all those present, some of whom might 
have been in the habit of collecting any quatrains of a similar 
trend -of thought, or even composing themselves quatrains on the 
pattern of those uttered by their illustrious friend, which were 
later incorporated into one collection under the name of 
Khayyam. Further increments to such collections were 
certainly added by the successive copyists through centuries. 
That explains the great diversity of the composition of, and in 
the number of quatrains in, the different knowm codices of 
Khayyam’s ruhdHyydt. 

The case of J a 1 a 1 u - d - d i n R u m i is, how^ever, entirely 
different. He was a poet and the head of a religious Order. 
Whatever liberties might have been taken with the rw5a'e-coliec- 
tions of Khayyam by bis friends, and even with quatrains 
composed by poets, mystical or otherwise, who did not occupy 
such an exalted and well-defined position, by their foilow^ers 
and admirers, no such presumption could have been entertained 
by the disciples ofjalalu-d-din, with w’hom the recording 
of his writings and sa 3 ings ^ must have been a thing of daily^ 
routine entrusted to a few chosen ones from amongst Ms murids,^ 
who would certainly not tMnk of perverting the words of the 
Master or add anytMng to what for them was compulsory 
everyday work (and, probably, a subject of phiiosophico-religious 
study), not things recorded spontaneously in an outburst of 
admiration as in the above discussed case. That much for the 
disciples. As regards copyists of later times, everything seems 
to prove that the temptation of adding any extraneous matter 
to the ample store of Jalalu-d-din’s ruhd'iyydt was 
never sufficiently strong to induce them to do some extra work 
by incorporating in his collection quatrains by other authors. 
Quite to the contrary, most of them seem to have been very 
much averse to copying in extenso the more than two thousand 
quatrains, and contented themselves with short selections, as 
is the case with practically all the known MSS, of the Divan of 
Shams4 Tabriz^ except the Bahadur Singh Codex and the Habib- 
ganj fragment of the Kulliyydt, 


1 I mean, of course, quatrains. 

2 Such were, for instance, §alahu-(i-din Zarkub and, 

after him, Hasan Husamu-d-dinb, Akhi Turk, by whom 
the Masnavi was written under the Master’s dictation. One may suppose 
that for each kind of poetical production a special secretary was appointed 
by Jalaiu-d“din. ^ . 
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Tiie same, probably, applies to the Constantinople edition 
as well. A summary perusal of the 560 quatrains omitted in the 
edition does not reveal any peculiaiity common to all of them, 
which could have w’arranted their omission : they are neither 
foreign to the spirit of the WTitings of J a 1 a 1 u - d - d i n, 
nor attributable to other poets, nor blasphemous, nor obscene. 
The only conclusion one can draw' is that the scribe entrusted 
with making a copy for the Akhtar Press had consciously skipped 
over about a quarter of the total number of the quatrains con- 
tained in the original manuscript, being, probably, paid for his 
w’-ork not so much per page, but a fixed honorarium for the 
W'hole. Or, else, the editor, in order to reduce the cost of 
printing, consciously omitted all the quatrains which he thought 
to be less important, thus eliminating about one quarter of the 
bulky original transcript. We cannot, therefore, see any reason 
for not considering those 560 quatrains as genuine, until we 
shall be able to undertake the proposed task of a critical edition 
of the quatrains ofjalalu-d-din Rumi. 
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Mahmud Gawau, 

' ' ■ By S. W^JAHAT 'HiTSAIH. 

; E ABLY Life AKD Edtjcatidk. 

Khaja Jahan/ better* known in history as Kliaja' 

' Imaduddin Mahmud Gawan^, was bom in a.b. 1405 at Qawan 
in Gilan, a Province of Persia, where his forefathers had held tiie 
post of the Wazir to the Princes of Gilan. One of his ancestors 
who appears to have been a man of extraordinary ability and 
uncommon bravery became the ruler of Rasht® which tenitory 
continued in the family till the reign of Shah lahmasp Safavl I. 
(1524--1576 A.D.). 

By the time Mahmud Gawto attained the age ol discretion 
his paternal uncle, Khaja Shamsuddin, had reached the height 
of his fame, having been appointed minister of the king of Gilan. 

1 Bibliography ; Tdrzkh Firishta, Bombay lithogi*aphed edition of 
' 1832 ; ‘Ali bin ‘Azizullah, Burhdn-i-'Ma' dijkir and translation by 
J. S. King, History of Bahnvanl Dynasty, London, 1900; E. Denison Boss, 
An Arabic History of Gujarat, London, 1910: Sirat al-Makmnd, Hyderabad 
Deccan, 1S14 ; Aluhammad ?ahlraddm, Alahmud Qawan, Maktaba 
Ibrahimlya, Hyderabad Deccan; Sayyid ‘Aii Bilgrami, Dakluw, 

Part I, pp. 206~*218 ; T. W. Haig, Encyclopwdia of Islam, number 39, p. 13o; 
Hammer, Wiener Jahthucher, Vol. 62, Anzeigeblati, pp. 16 and li ; 
Vienna Cat., VoL I, pp. 237-240 ; Anquetil, Zendavasta, p. d3p-:xi ; the 
St. Petersburg Cat., p. 416 ; Krafffs Cat., p. 26; Rieu, Cat. Persmn MSk. . 
British Museum., Vol. II, p. 528, Vol. ID, p. 983 ; Harnmer, Pedekimste 
Persiens, p. 412; Hrljl Khalifa, Vol. V, p. 138; Eth4, Didia Office, Cut. 
No. 2042; Ethe, Neupersische Litteratur, p. 339; Bodleian Cat. ISo. 1348; 
Brigg’s Translation of Firishta, Vol. II, pp. 44S~51l; and Imtuh 
AnSquary, VoL XXVIII, 1899, pp. 133^136,- and 282-2» , 

1 The word ‘ Gawan ’ has catted .for different interpx^tationa- lit 
Firishta, Vol I, page 695, it is explained m i^Being one day in.the Kang s 
opmpany sitting on a terrace of the Palace a cow (glo) IwpOiied to tow md©r- 
neath, whendne of the assembly Joeosely remarked The ^med Minister 
wiltteii your Majesty what -the cow ssysL On which Khia-a Mahnwd 
' ob^rved ‘ She says I am one of her species and should not keep company 
,with an sssL The ooirect and more cogent inteipretattom however, 

' mmm to be that as he was bom in vttlag© Q&wAn, situated in the 
,pinneipattty of Gilan, the word Qawiin, was affixed to his name, and tins 

> wchftngiwi into Gaii^&aiiieotirse oft jai 0 . ; , ^ 

■ ' , ■ . ® 'Miistowfl is one of tbe earliest auihowttes to deBonbe Baabt, ijoK 
! of :Glian, bnt none of the Aiteb geogra^^hers appoa* tb have 

’ this name: , He remarks on its warm damp climate, cottott and Mik 

'■'’’illiini 'both largely prodnood for export, and further that the place m ms 
" Was of some size and importance. To the ^estwam of S^ht 

the 'present day, the district of Tnlim,^and Mtistawfi record® m 
'' 'oi an important town in the 8th G3th) centiiry. ^ Accor®ng 

to Ahft’J chief city of the Gllan or tow i it® districts 

com, cotton, rice, oranges, shad^ks-md lemons l>eiug 
‘ ' * i^*Strange, The Lands of ike Mrnmffi 
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Mahmud Gawan gave sufficient promise of Ms extra- 
ordinary abilities early in his boyhood and was aceordingiy allowed 
by his uncle to help Mm materially in performing his admin- 
istrative duties. XJiiHke boys of his age he interested himself 
not only in the scholarly pursuit of knowledge, but also studied 
the minutest details of administratioh. ifot being worried by the 
anxieties of life, he, under the fostering influence of Ms uncle, 
developed his faculties to a remarkable degree. He could 
not long enjoy Ms easy and carefree life, for Khaja Shamsuddin 
left Gilan a few years later and chose Hijaz as Ms place of 
residence. Shamsuddin’s son Khaja Muhammad, who stepped 
into the shoes of his father, lacked Ms abilities, and as a result 
in the absence of that cementing influence of Ms father, feuds 
and factions broke out in the country. Haji Muhammad 
Qandahari usurped the position of commander-in-chief, and 
Shaikh ' Ali became Prime Minister. Though they were 
indebted in many respects to the family of Khaja Muhammad, 
they by their intrigues, made it impossible for the simple easy- 
going Khaja Muhammad to carry on his work. He consequently 
left home and repaired to his father, Haji Shamsuddin, at Mecca. 
Thus left alone and unfriended Mahmud Gawan found Gilan 
too hot for Mm, and giving up ail idea of becoming a State 
official he took to trade with a sigh of immense relief. This 
enabled Mm to travel in different countries. It is stated that 
the kings of * Iraq and Khorasan successively offered him the 
position of Prime Minister, but his free nature could not be 
induced to yield to such allurements and he flatly refused these 
offers. 

Tbavebs^ AKn Tbadhsg. 

It is not definitely known which countries Mahmud Gawan 
actually visited in connection with trade; Mstory is lament- 
ably reticent on the matter. This interesting chapter of Ms 
life is, therefore, shrouded in complete mystery, but it is 
generally believed that like all other great merchants he visited 
almost all the famous cities of his time. As a result of Ms visits 
to different places in quest of trade he amassed in a short time 
immense wealth and gradually rose to be a merchant prince. 
Unlike the general body of traders, however, he used to meet 
famous men in the places he visited, and exchanged views 
with the object of imbibing what was best in others. It was 
therefore, the prevailing view that trade in his case was only a 
cloak for his latent object of meeting great men and acquiring 
knowledge and experience from their society. When he was 
43 years old he resolved to travel to India, and this ulti- 
mately opened a new chapter in Ms life. 

India at that time was very famous for her wealth. 
The advent of Gawan to India on a mission of trade was not 
peculiar, but it is believed that one of the prime objects 
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iiiiderlying. his, vis.it was to meet ■ Shah Muhibbiiilah Kirmanll 
who,. ,wa,s , staying then, at B,idar. Whatever might have been 
his object^ he sailed from the Persian Gulf an.d landing at port 
.Dabhol, proceeded to Bidar wMeh'^' wa-s. then the capital of the 
Bahmani Kingdom. , , 

:..Ai)Veht to l^jyiA ahd' eise to the eosition' 'of Prime Minister. 

By the time Mahmud Gawan set his foot in India, insecurity 
and disorder had begun to reign in the country. The central 
Government was practically a nullity, shorn of its sovereign 
influence it existed only in the imagmation of the people, and tlie 
provinoial governors taking advantage of this weakness at the 
centre had in most cases declared their independence. A bird’s 
eye view of the country can be had from the following 
account. 

The Lodis ruled at Delhi, but their kingdom did not extend 
beyond western Punjab, The eastern "monarchs united and 
hoisted their flag of independence at Jaunpur. The small 
chieftains of liajputana, too, were not indiflferent. They began 
to dream again of independence. The descendants of Mu^affar 
became supreme in Gujrat. , In Khandesh the Faruqiya 
dynasty, and in Maiwa the Khalji dynasty became prominent ; 
and the Deccan was under the suzerainty of the Bahmani 
kings. The Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar extended from the 
Malabar coast up to the southern bank of the Krishna. The 
(Coromandel coast was under the sway of the Rajas of Orissa, 
who had long dreamt of bringing the Deccan under their rule. 
In short India was at the time divided into many small kingdoms 
amongst which battles and feuds prevailed continuously. 


1 Shah Muhibbullah, son of Shah Khainullah, son of Shah 
Ni‘matullah Wall, was much respected in the Deccan both by the court 
and by the public. As a descendant of the Imam Baqp% h© was revered 
as a great saint and worker of the miracles. His grandfather, Ni^matullah 
Wall, was treated by Shahrul^ with great consideration ; and the king of 
the Deccan, Ahmad Shah I Bahmani (A.n. 142 1-1 435), obtained as a 
singular favour the sending of on© of the saint^s grandchildren to his court. 
After this saint’s death two others of liis grandsons Shah Habibullah 
and Shah Muhibbullah came to the Deccan with their father Shah 
Khahlullah, and rose to high ranks in the Bahmani court. Shah Muhib- 
bullah died about a.b. 1448. See Fdruhta, Vol. I, p. 633; and Rieu, 
Cat, Persian, MSS. Br. Mus., Vol. II, p. 636. 

2 Dabhol was a famous port in the Deccan, Elliot, Vol. VIII, p. 385, 
writes ^ When the great star of Muhammadanism appeared and the rays 
of that world-enlightening sim shone from the east to the west, gradually 
the countries of Hindustan and the Dakhin were also foenehted by the 
light of the Muhammadan law, and intercourse of the Musalmans with that 
country began. Many of the kings and rulers of that country espoused 
the Muhammadan faith. The Rajas of the ports of Groa, Dabal, and Chand, 
etc. allowed all the Musalmans who came there from the different parts of 
Arabia to settle on the sea-shore and treated them with great honour and 
respect.’ 
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Even the Bahmani kingdom itself was not immune from the 
disrupting influence of the time. The powerful Hindu Raja 
of Vijayanagar whose State lay to the south of Bidar, was always 
on the look out for an opportunity to pounce upon the Bahmani 
kingdom. On the east the Rajas of Orissa too thought of 
emulating their co-religionists of the south by carving out a 
share of the Bahmani kingdom. On the north the kings of 
Malwa and Khandesh and on the west the kings of Gujrat were 
ready to fall upon it. If the external relations of the Bahmani 
kingdom were in such chaotic state, its internal affairs w^ere worse. 
There were long series of sharp conflicts between the residents 
and the immigrants. The former were those who had lived 
continuously in the country for four generations. Such residents 
used to treat the immigrants as strangers in the Bahmani kingdom. 
This tension Anally resulted in the growth of two parties ready 
to rush to arms at the slightest provocation. This feeling of 
bitter acrimony was very strong in the early days of the rule of 
Ahmad Shah I BahiUani (a.d. 1421--1435), but it was not till 
the reign of ‘Ala’uddin Humayun Shah (a.d. 1457-1461) that 
this feverish excitement expressed itself in a very malignant 
form. The Sultan treated these so-called outsiders with so much 
cordiality that the resident party became exasperated and their 
wrath, hitherto dormant, broke out in all its fury. 

Just at this critical juncture Bidar, the Capital of the 
Bahmani Kings, w^as blessed with the arrival of Mahmud 
Gawan. Sultan ‘ Ala’nddm Ahmad Shah II, Bahmani 
(1435-1457) was then the reigning monarch. He showed 
great respect to Gawan. How Gawan got introduced to the 
court and how he won the king’s sympathy and smile of 
favour is, however, wrapped in mystery. But it is generally 
surmised that he came as a common merchant and the discerning 
eyes of the king did not fail to gauge his latent abilities and 
noble birth. Of his extensive knowledge and ripe scholarship 
the king was later fully convinced. He was badly in need of 
officers with wide experience and versatile abilities to help him 
to tide over the dire crisis that the Deccan was then passing 
through. Happily the king observed all these traits in 
Mahmud Gawan, and he did not lose any time to secure his 
services for himself. Gawan was not ungrateful. He deeply 
appreciated the king’s generosity, and giving up the idea of 
returning home he placed his consummate knowledge of people 
and poMtics at the disposal of his sovereign. 

Shortly after, another incident made Gawan prominent in the 
public eye. In a.d. 1455 the king’s brother-in-law, Jalai Khan, 
raised the standard of rebellion and fell upon the subah of Telin- 
gana. He spread a rumour that the kmg{‘Aia’uddin) had breathed 
his last and that the court had been wilfully concealing this news. 
He also managed very cleverly to enlist the sympathy of 
Mahmud Shah I Khalji, King of Malwa (a.d. 1435-1475)^ whom 
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he persuaded.to jo,iii.the kmg of Khandesh. in- making a concerted 
attack- oil. Bidar., When .this, disquieting news reached Bidar 
the king .summoned Gawan forthwith 'and ordered him to march 
against Jalal .Khan. .The.. selection .of ..Gawan as the leader of 
this expedition is a clear indication of the esteem and regard in 
which he .was held by the king. Ko. other man w^as considered 
fit to tackle the situation and discharge this onerous responsibil- 
it 3 ^.. . :When Gawan got the commission he marched to Teliiigana 
with a detachment of soldiers and took b^^ storm the fort 
at Nalgonda,^ -the. stronghold of Jalal Khan. The latter 
fou,ght' valiantly for some time but had to acknowledge defeat 
in the long run. He made peace with Gawan and presented 
himself before the king to tender his submission to the throne. 
The king pardoned him and restored him to his Jdglr of Xalgonda. 

Sultan t'Ala’uddfn was immensel}’^ pleased with Gawan's 
successful management of the state-affairs and on his d€^ath bed. 
two years later (1457 a.d.) he admonished his son and heir 
Hiimayun, to repose full confidence in Gawan, HuTuayfin Shah 
ascended the throne in 1457 a.b. and carried out the wishes of 
his father in letter and spirit. Soon after his accession he con- 
ferred upon Gawan the title of ‘ Malik at-Tujjar ' (king of 
merchants) and appointed him Governor of Bijapur. A 3 ^ear 
after Gawan's appointment, Sikandar Khan, son of Jalal Khan, 
who was in occupation of the fort of Kalgonda, mutinied. 
Gawto went to suppress him and in the battle that ensued 
Sikandar Khan was killed, and after a siege of seven days the fort 
was captured. The battle was follow^ed by an outbreak of 
disturbance in Telingana which Gawan most ably brought under 
control. 

Shortly after this battle Sultan Humayun breathed his 
last in 1461 a.b., and his son, Nizam Shah a child of eight years 
ascended the throne. Efficient administration of the kingdom 
could not be expected of him. It was, therefore, entrusted to 
the care of his mother, Makhdfima Jahan, a lady of clear under- 
standing and foresight, who rose to the occasion and proved her 
worth. She honoured Gawan with the title of ‘ Wazir-i-Kull ’ 
or Minister of all departments. She also did not fail to recognize 
the worth of Khaja Jahan Turk and conferred upon him the 
governorship of Telingana. She made it a rule to invite these 
two statesmen to the court every morning so that their sound 
advice might contribute to the better management of the affairs 
of the State. It is said she had a maid, named Mah Btou, who 
acted as messenger between her and the two ministers. 

The Bahmani kingdom in those days, as has been remarked 
above, excited the greed of the neighbouring principalities. 


^ Nalgonda was formerly named Nilgiri by its Rajput rulers, but Its 
present name (Nalgonda) was given after its conquest by Ala-ud-Din 
Babman Shab, Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XVIII, p. 345. 
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Til, e . Raja of Orissa was the ' first ; to attack it in .1461 A.i>. 
This naWrally caused much anxiety, but Makhduma Jalian 
with the help of Mahmud Gawan and Kliaja Jahan Turk 
raised a large force. Accompanied by them and Mzam Shah 
she then went to encounter the Raja, who was defeated and 
compelled to purchase peace on payment of a heavy indemnity* 

The above invasion brought other ones in its train. Shortly 
after this battle Mahmud Shah I Khalji, King of Malwa (a.d* 
1435-1475), raised a large army and marched as far as 
Qandahar.^ He got trenches excavated around his camp and the 
skill shown by Mm in the quartering of troops was splendid. 
Nizam Shah’s army encountered him at Qandahar and a terrible 
battle ensued. The right wing of the Bahmani army consisting 
of 10,000 horse w^as led by Mahmud Gawmi. He attacked the 
enemy’s left which after some resistance broke and fled. The left 
wing also becoming victorious advanced four miles in the pursuit 
of the retreating enemy. But the centre under the boy king, 
Nizam Shah, and Khaja Jahan Turk could not withstand the 
attack of the troops of Malwa, and as a result the whole Bahmani 
army with Nizam Shah had to fall back upon Bldar, the capital. 
Soon dissensions arose between Mahmud Gawan and Khaja 
Jahan Turk over this unexpected reverse. Sultan Mahmud 
Shah Khalji on hearing of this dispute and the aversion of the 
Deccanese to these foreign ministers, advanced to besiege Bidar. 
Makhduma Jahan foresaw the unhappy result that wmuld follow. 
She therefore ordered Gawan and Turk to retire to Firuzabad with 
Nizam Shah and the royal treasure. Their retreat encouraged 
Mahmud Shah, who afterahard struggle for seventeen days entered 
Bidar. But Gawan could ill afford to court this defeat, and by 
diplomac}^ he secured the assistance of Mahmud Shah I Begarha 
(a.d. 1458-1511) king of Gujrat, who warmly responded and 
appeared with a large force to help the queen Dowager. The 
combined forces of the Bahmani king and of the king of Gujrat 
frightened the Malwan king and he beat a hasty retreat giving 
up all idea of fighting. Bidar was thus not only recovered, but 
Gawan even pursued the flying king to the border of his 
dominions. After this victory, Gawan on behalf of Nizam 
Shah sent a valuable present to Mahmud Shah I, king of 
Gujrat, and also WTote a letter acknowledging the great favour 
done to Nizam Shah. 

Bent on avenging the defeat sustained by him, the king of 
Malwa collected an army ninety thousand strong. With this 
force he made a determined attack on the Bahmani kingdom in 
1462 A. I), and advanced as far as DaulatahM. Now’^ was the 
time to test Gawan’s nerve. Unruffled by the impending 
calamity he proceeded calmly and composedly. Trusting 


1 A noted place of the time. It was at a distance of sixty miles 
to the north of Bidar. See Elliot, Vol. VI, p. 70 ; and Vol. VII, p, 25. 
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to Ms previous experience he ,agam eaUed; for^ liedp of the 
king „ of Giijrat who marched with a . strong 'army towards 
the Deccan. The Maiwan king was again defeated and forced to 
retreat. 

, Gawan’s tact and skill .saved' the. Bahmaiil kingdom twice 
from 'the most appalling', catastrophe. The ignomiiious defeat 
which the king of Malwa sustained served as .a good lesson to 
other kings who had ' entertained any idea of measuring their 
swords with the ruler of the Bahmani kingdom . The security 
which this victory ensured enabled Makhduma Jahaii to devote 
her attention to the internal adinmistration of the State in which 
sphere also she showed consummate skill. She now arranged 
the marriage of Nizam Shah and the marriage ceremony was cele- 
brated with eclat on the 13th Dhul Qa'da a.h. 867 (a.d. 1263). 
But a tragedy was destined to turn this moment of gaiet into one 
of woe. On the night when the marriage took place the dreadful 
news spread that Nizam Shah had breathed his last. History, 
however, ssbj.s. nothing about the peculiar nature of the king’s 
death. No speculation can lead to a satisfactory clue to this 
strange incident, and the real cause of his death is still a matter 
of conjecture. 

After the death of Nizto Shah his younger brother 
Muhammad Shah III Bahmani ascended the throne in 1463 a.d. 
at the tender age of nine. His acces.sion did not mark any 
serious departure from the established policy of administration, 
which was as before directed by Makhduma Jahan. She 
continued to manage affairs with the help of Gawan and Turk. 
But Turk began to dominate gradually. He considered Gawan 
as a serious obstacle in the realization of his ambition, and he 
began to devise means for keeping Gawan aw^ay from the court . 
He employed the latter on the frontiers, so that he could interfere 
but little in the administration. Makhduma Jahan did not fail 
to take notice of this plot. She became jealous of the 
unlimited power of this minister and foresaw that it would 
eventually prove disastrous to the kingdom. Thinking that it 
would be wise to nip it in the bud she instructed her son to do 
away with the life of Turk. According^ one day when Turk 
entered the palace the minor Sultan turned to Nizamul-Miilk 
and exclaimed ' that wretch is a traitor ; put him to death.' 
Nizamul-Mulk dragged him from his place and beheaded him 
with his sabre in 1465 a.d. 

After the death of Khaja Jahan Turk there was none but 
Gawan in the kingdom who could successfully pilot the ship 
of administration. Soon after Muhammad Shah honoured'* 
Gawan with royal robes and conferred upon him the title of 
' Khaja Jahan which had previously been bestowed upon Turk, 
He was also given the rank of ‘ Amir al-Umra^ ’ and invested with 
the power of dispensing justice and other important functions 
of the State. This made him still more famous and he had the 
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exeliiRive honour of being mentioned in the royal despatches 
in very high terms. . 

For a few years more Makhduma Jahan kept the reins of the 
administration in her hands. When Muhammad Shah III 
attained majority she celebrated his marriage with great pomp 
and eclat. She now made over the charge of administratiGn to 
him and retired from all activities. She spent the rest of her 
life in devotion to God and died according to Firishta, Vol. I, 
p. 358, in 877 a.h., 1472 a.b} 

After her death Gawan reached the pinnacle of his fame and 
glory. It will not be too much to say that he became tte 
de facto ruler of the kingdom. Histinteliigenee and foresight 
were in a large measure responsible for bringing prosperity and 
grandeur to the Bahmani kingdom. He was desirous of extend- 
ing the bounds of the kingdom and so he did not rest satisfied 
with the results so far achieved. When he found that ifiternal 
peace and security had been fully established, he diverted his 
attention to the conquest of new territories. Accordingly 
he collected a large army and in 1469 a.d. proceeded to 
conquer Konkan.^ He was successful in the campaign and this 
gave him an incentive to further conquest. He, therefore, 
marched onwards and after getting over the fatigue and hard- 
ship of the journey, he stormed the forts of Ramkana and 
Kehlna, the modern Vishalgarh.® A few days after the fort at 
Sangisar (modern Ratnagarh) also came under his victorious 
arms. He next turned his attention to Goa which was then a 
famous port of Vijayanagar. Here he divided his army into two 
parts, instructing one to attack the fort along the land route 
and the other from the sea.* The garrison failed to withstand 
the concerted attack and fell an easy victim in his hands. His 
thirst for conquest having been satisfied, he began to consolidate 
the new territories which occupied a period of three years. He 
then returned in 1471 a.d. to the capital and received an ovation 
befitting his victories. 

On this occasion, the king condescended to honour Gawan 
by residing at his house for a whole week, by conferring upon 
him the highest titles, and by bestowing on him a suit of his 
royal robes. The Queen mother gave him the appellation of 


1 According to Burhand-Md'athir she died in a. h.. 8 75 (a.d. 1470), see 

Indian Vol. XXVIII. — 1899, p. 285. 

2 Konkan is a tract below Western Ghat south of the Damanganga 
river. For further particulars, sea Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XV, 

394(1908). 

2 Vishalgarh is a historic Hill-fort — Kolhapur State. See Imn. Qaz. 
of India, Vol. XXIV, p. 321 (190$). y 

4 There were at this time three important ports in southern India, viz. 
Goa, Machhlibandar, and Dafohol, all coming under the Bahmani kingdom. 
The attack on Goa from the sea side was made with 120 War ships which 
shows that the Bahmanis had a considerable sea force. See Firishta, Vol. I, 
p. 350. ■ ^ . 
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' Brother . His chief slave, Khush Qadam, was at his recommen- 
dation promoted to high rank with the title of KIshwar Khan 
and the forts of Goa, Poondwa, Kundwal, and Kolhapiir were 
granted to him as a Jagir, 

Admusmsteative skill. 

Mahmud Gawan was not only a brave soldier, but was also 
an exceptionally capable administrator. To restore 
order in the kingdom he devised very effective measures indicat- 
ing his foresight and statesmanship. 

In 1358 A.B. when Sultan h41ahiddin Hasan Gangti Bahmani 
died the kingdom consisted only of the Maharashtra ^ territory, 
the district of Raich ur, Mudkal, and Carnatic, and a part of the 
province of Telingana. As soon as Sultan Mahammad Shah 
I (a.d. 1358-1375), son of Sultan ‘Ala’uddin, ascended the 
throne, he divided the Bahmani kingdom into four provinces and 
placed each of them under the supervision of a Tarafdar or 
Governor. His distribution of the provinces were (1) Guibarga, 
(2) Bauiatabad, (3) Telingana, and (4) Berar. But during the 
reigns of the subsequent kings the kingdom had extended so 
far and wide that its affairs became more complex and difficult, 
specially in view of the inclusion of Vijayanagar, Konkan and 
a considerable part of Orissa. In spite of this prolific expansion 
the distribution of the kingdom for purposes of administration 
remained the same, and the kings allowed the system to continue 
undisturbed. This resulted in the accumulation of immense 
power by the Tarafdars, and the sovereign found it very difficult 
to keep them under pioper control. Gawan considered this 
state of affairs very unsatisfactory and redistributed it into the 
following eight provinces: (1) Bijapur consisting of Raichur, 
Mudkal, and a few districts ; (2) Hasnabad (including the districts 
of Guibarga, Naldarka, and Sholapur); (3) Bauiatabad; (4} 
Junnar (including Konkan, Goa, and Belgaon) ; (5) Rajmahendr! ; 
(6) Warangal ; (7) GawiI ; and (8) Mahur. 

Besides this jtidicious redistribution of provinces Gawfe 
selected in every province a few villages exclusively for the king’s 
expenses. This afforded the latter a great opportunity of having 
a direct connection with the people and their country, besides 
the information he used to obtain through the official channel. 
Indirectly, too, he kept a close watch upon the movement of the 
‘Tarafdars. 

But Gawan’s foresight and judgment did not rest satisfied 
with the above safeguards. He struck upon another plan to 


1 For Kolhapur see Imp. Gaz,^ VoL ^V, p. 380. 

2 Maharashtra is the name given to the eomtry in which MarSthi 
language is spoken, and more specially .to the Deccan in its most restrict- 
ed sense. 'See Imp, Gm., VoL XVI, p. 435. 
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make tlie ' administration -more - centralized , and 'to , keep tiie 
Tarafdars in strict surveillance .by tbe central autbority. The 
custom hitherto was that the Tarafdars used to appoint their 
respective officers in the forts. The latter would naturally 
therefore remain subservient to the former and served as their 
pliant tools. Whenever the Tarafd overtaken with a 

desire to mutiny and rebel, they would find in these officers of 
the forts a perennial source of aid and assistance. The 
continuance of this state of affairs having appeared to Gawan 
ultimately subversive of the kingdom, he transferred the 
authority to appoint such officers into the hands of the Central 
Government, while allowing them to remain subordinate to the 
Tarafdars as before. This curtailed the powers of the Tarafdars 
and served as a check upon their desire for rising in rebellion, as the 
slightest hint of any conspiracy on their part would at once come 
to the notice of the king, who could take prompt and effective 
action against them. Besides, these subordinate officers were now 
paid directly by the king, and thereby the last vestige of the 
power of the Tarafdars was crippled. ^ ^ 

Militaky Skill. 

With administrative skill Mahmud Gawan combined the 
ahilities of a good general. He practically demonstrated the 
saying ' Necessity is the mother of invention ’. He could not 
possibly have realized that the capacities of a veteran general 
lay hidden in him, but dire necessity and exigency of the time 
(because the Bahamani kingdom had to fight a long series of 
battles with the neighbouring kingdoms to keep up its existence) 
roused into activity those high qualities of a great soldier in 
him which might otherwise have remained dormant and unknown. 

During the reign of Sultan k^Ia’uddin Hasan Gaiigu 
one would find two grades of commanders, viz. commander of 
five hundred, and commander of one thousand. The former 
used to get annually one lakh of ‘ huns ’ ^ and the latter tw^o lakhs. 
These amounts were either paid in cash or in kind, i.e, a jagir in 
lieu of cash. The soldiers were not usually paid in cash directly 
by the State. But the commanders whiie raising an army of 
five hundred or one thousand, as the case may he, would, as 
they pleased generally, fix up an amount as their pay. That is 
to say, the amount or grade of pay was not regulated by the 
State hut by the commanders themselves. There was no system 
agaiu of counting soldiers, i.e, their numerical strength could 
not be readily and definitely ascertained. This resulted in the 


1 Hun is a gold coin. For full description see Smith, Gat. oj the 
Corns in the Indian Museum^ Vol. I, p. 310, and Hohson^J ohson^ London, 
1903, p. 425. Some time the word is spelt hoon^ and hon. The word is 
said to be derived from Canarese hm>nu (gold). 
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evil, that the commaiiclers. made ^ their budget according to their 
discretioBj , without keeping the requisite number of soldiers 
they actually budgeted for. In order that, a- portion of tlie 
budgeted amount might be available for their personal use tliey 
deliberately raised a 'sniall number of .'soldiers. This unfair an*d 
.inequitable, arrangement led to a great deal of discontent hi 
the army.. Gawaii uoon grappled with this evil system. He 
retained the. two grades of com.manderSy but subjected their 
continuance to a num.ber of strict rules. At first he kept a clear 
account of the actual stre.ngth of the army, and a particular sum. 
was fi,xed as the pay of the soldiers. The commanders, were n.ow 
compelled to make their budgets according to the actual number 
and could not budge an inch from the rules framed by tlie Goveni- 
ment. The existing insufficient pay of the commanders, wldch 
was the main cause that drove them to take recourse to mal- 
practices, was liberally increased. The commander of five 
hundred began to receive one lakh and twenty five thousand 
^ liwis\ and the commander of one thousand two laklis and 
fifty thousand. 

Educatiois^al activities. 

If Gawan was famous as a prominent soldier and statesman 
his achievementB in the matter of diffusion of knowledge among 
the masses were even of a higher order. As a pioneer of educa- 
tion he ranks high in the estimation of the literate public. A 
profound scholar himself, he believed that the greatest service 
to humanity was one’s abiMty to open the gates of knowiedge 
indiscrimiiiately to all. To achieve this object, he laid the founda- 
tion of a central institution in the capital in the ;^'ear 1471 a.d. 
Of its perfection and durability suffice it to say that it has 
bravely withstood the ravages of time and retained to this 
day its pristine glory and greatness untarnished. But for an 
unfortunate incident {vide infra) it would have been reckoned 
in the Deccan as a building unsurpassed and unequalled by 
any of its kind. 

The length of the building from east to west is 200 feet and 
its breadth from north to south 170 feet. Its imposing feature 
can be ganged from its height which is over 58 feet. Of the two 
minarets in front the one which still exists is no less than 190 
feet in height, and it can be safely inferred that the other was 
also of the same height. There is a beautiful mosque in its 
compound and around this mosque there is a ro^w of spacious 
rooms for teachers and students to live in. It is a three-storied 
building wdth the same number of rooms in the three stories. 
Verses from the Holy Qur’an inscribed on the walls and minarets, 
though worn out in most places, are still to be found there. 

In the memoirs of bis travels from Kashmir to Hyderabad, 
Sir Hichard Temple has remarked in reference to this building 
(Madrasah ) thus : ' Of the ancient buildings of India now extant. 
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this building is by far the best and unparalleled It took 
two years and nine months to be completed,, and it, is not unlikely 
that several lakbs of rupees were spent on it. 

Mulia Sambi, a celebrated poet of the time, aptly describes 
it as follows : — 

'Built was the Madrasah to be a centre of learning, 
Its foundation : ^ 0 God, accept from us the chronogram 

bearing.’ « 

Firishta tells us that scholars from distant countries were 
comfortably housed here and provided with food and raiment 
gratis. Mahmud Gawan went so far as to make Waqf of several 
villages for its upkeep. The Madrasah had attached to it a 
library which was equipped with a large number of books on 
different subjects. . 

Having thus secured its external grandeur and stability 
Mahmud Gaw^an set about to develop its internal perfect^^^ 
With the permission of the Sultan he invited the illustrious 
scholar and poet, Maulana Jam! ^ and other learned men of Ihe 
time, of whom Maulana Muham^mad Jalaluddin ^ Bavvm^ deserves 
special mention. His prime object in trying to secure their invalu- 
able services was that the Madrasah might flourisb under the 
fostering influence of their erudition. But it is to be regretted that 
this lofty aim of Gawan was not realized, as the aforesaid scholars 
pleaded inability to accept his invitation on the score of old 
age, troublesome journey, and other inconveniences of a 
similar nature. Had Gawan succeeded in the attempt the 
literary history of the Dedcan would have been different. 
Foreign scholars having failed him, Gawan chose Shaikh 
Ibrahim Multani,^ who had fortunately been sta 3 nng at Bidar 
at the time, as the head of the Institution. That the latter 
w’^as the most learned man of his time is amply borne out by 
the fact that some Bahmani kings considered it a great honour 
if they could ^become his disciples. In consideration of his 



^ The words recording the date are (a.h. 876-— ■ 

A.i>. 1471). 

2 Jami, whose full name is Nuruddin '‘Abd ar -Rahman, was born in 

the district of Jam in the province of Hirat, 1414 a.b. ^ He is usually 
described as the last of the classical poets of Persia, and is the author of 
many works. He died in 1492 a.d., ride Dawlat 8hdh {ed. Browne), 
p. 483. ^ 

3 Davvani’s full name is Jalaluddin Muhammad bin As‘ad as- 
§iddiq ad-DavvanL He was bom in 1427 A.u. at Davvan, in the district 
of Kazarun -where his father was a Qadi. He lived in Shiraz as Qadi of 
Pars and as a Professor of the Ha^lhasat al-Aitam, He is the author of 
many books and died in IdOi or 1502 a.d., vide Hidayat Husain, Cat. of 
Buhdr Library, VoL II, p. Ill, 

^ He is the author of a work Called Ma^drif al-^ Vlum. 
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attamments and piety lie ■ was afterwards made tlie chief Qadi ’ 
of the kingdom. Besides Mm' there were other scholars' of 
equal celebrity, working in Gawan's college. During the reign 
of Emperor., hllamgir (1650-1707 .a..d.). a portion of the buiidiiig 
was. damaged by a thunderbolt- spoiling its, beauty considerably. 
The , damage caused was all th^ moreherioiis for the following 
reason. : Jalaliiddm Khan, ■ who was -, commander of the fort at 
Bidar, had .some gunpowder kept. in a'.. room of the Madrasah, 
eTidentiy .not with any sinister motive, and the thunderbolt 
resulted in its explosion, causing much loss of life and hea^'v 
dam.age to the building. This tragic incident took place 1n 169*6 

As a:n author and poet. 

In the midst of his miiitifarious duties he found time to 
■devote to literary jiursuits in which' field -his contributions are 
not of a, mean order. , ■ 

Gawan has left two books in prose, named " Mam tzir nl- 
InsM' and ^Riydd al-Inshd \ which clearly testify to his intense 
thirst for knowledge. The book ^ Mandzir al-lnshd \ is a treatise- 
on the art of literary composition. It is divided into an introduc- 
tion (mnqaddimah), two books (Maqamah), and a Khatimah, 
as follows : Mnqaddimah : On the nature and object of the 
science of Insha’, i.e., the art of literary composition, and on the 
figures of speech, in eight chapters. Maqamah I. On the 
different kinds of composition in verse and prose, and on tl ie rules 
to be observed in the selection of words in writing. I\Iaqamah 
II. On the various styles of epistolary composition, and on its 
rules. Khatimah. On orthography. 

■ Riydd ahlnslid ’ the other book of Gawan is in fact b. 
collection of letters he wrote from time to time to his friends 
and relatives. These letters are not arranged according to any 
obvious plan. Among the persons to whom they were addressed, 
and whose names are found in the headings, the most notable are 
the following : 'Abd ar-Rahman Jami, three letters ; Sultto 
Abu Sa’^id Gurgan ; Sultan Muhammad b. Murad of Turkey : 
Sultan 'Alarnddin of Giian, four letters ; Sharafuddin ‘ Ali Yazdi : 
Mahmud Shah, of Gujrat, three letters written in the name of 
Muhammad Shah Bahmani ; Shaikh DaMd, envoy of Mahmud 
KhaijI ; Jaialuddin Davvani ; Maulana KhaMullah. The 
collection includes a Qasldah in praise of Muhammad Shah 
Bahmani, another in praise of Humayun Shah, and several letters 
addressed to the author’s relatives, viz., to his brother in Gilan, 
to his son Ulugh Khan, to another son, Khaja 'Abdullah (on 
landing at Dabhol on Ms journey to India) and to a third son, 
Malik at-Tujjar. The purity, of the style deserves special 
attention. The different ver^s iinpregnated with diverse 
lessons from the Qur’an, Haditb, and other kindred sources, 
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impel one to ofter' spontanieoiis praise, and Mnlla Jami was 
therefore right in his eulogy of Gawaii. 

C4awan was equally well versed in poetry. Abul Qasim 
Firishta mentions du IMwan of which He is the author. Most of 
the couplets of the Di/ivan were heard in different places of the 
Deccan. Sad it is that these verses are now lost. But the 
author of ‘ Hadahq as-Saiatin’ has cited a few of them from which 
an estimate of his poetical skill can be made. These verses speak 
of Gawto’s eminence as a poet. He used to follow the beaten 
tracks of great poets. Two of his poems are on the model of 
Khaja Kamaluddin Isfahani ^ and Hakim Anwari’s ^ verses. An 
Arabic poem is also found in the style of Badf az-Zaman 
Hamdani,^ 

Besides these, his verses reveal his ripe experience. He 
indulged very little in exaggerations, but his poems were enliven- 
ed by a simplicity of style and pungent morality. Verbosity 
and flagrant circumlocution were not to his taste. 

Domestic life. 

Mahmud Gawan was a man of sufistic bent of mind and this 
is fully corroborated by his poems. He was a lover of simplicity ; 
pride and arrogance were foreign to him. He used to take a 
great interest in all works of public welfare. It is said that he 
would generally frequent in disguise the nooks and corners of 
the town on Friday nights, b^estowing coins freely to the 
needy and the penniless, and would solicit benediction for 
the stability and permanency of the Bahmani kingdom. The 
following incident described by Firishta gives a clear indication of 
his liberality, love for simplicity and sufistic turn of mind. 

‘ On Mahammad Shah’s leaving the house of the minister, 
Mahmud Gawan, retiring to his chamber, disrobed himself of 
his splendid dress, threw himself on the ground and wept 
plentiously ; after which he came out, put on the habit of a 
Dervish, and calling together all the most deserving holy and 


1 Kamaluddin was the son of a great poet, Jamaluddin Muhammad 
b. "Abd ar-Razzaq Isfahani, who died in 1192 a.b. He was like his 
father a panegyrist of a noble §a‘id family of Ruknuddin §aUd B. Mas‘ud, 
the §adr of Isfahan. He perished according to Daulatshah in a general 
slaughter of the inhabitants of Isfahan by the Mongul army under Oktai 
Qa’an in 1237 a.d. (See Mieu, Vol. 11, page 581). 

2 Auhaduddin Anwari born in Mahanah in the district of Dasht 
Khavaran. In early life he applied himself to the pursuit of science in the 
madrasah Mansuriyah of Tus, but later took up the more lucrative profession 
of court poet and became a great favourite of Sultan Sanjar to whom 
most of his Qasidas are addressed. He died in 1191 a.d. (See Bieu^ 
Vol. II, page 554). 

3 Badr az-Zaman Ahmad b. al-Husain al-Hamdam is the first who 
composed Maqamat; subsequent writers imitated him. He died when 
40 years old in 1007 a.d. See Brookelmann — Geschiechte der Ambiscken 
Litteratur, Vol. I, page 93. 
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learned men, and Sayyids of Ahamadabad Bidar, distributed 
among .them most of , Ms money, Jewels, and other wealth, 
reserving, only M.s elephants, horses, and library; saying, 
.‘‘. Praise be to God, I have escaped temptation, and am now free 
from danger/'’ . 

' Miilia S.hamsnddlii asked him wdiy he had given away 
everything l3iit, 'his library, his elephants, and horses f fl'e 
replied,. “ When the, king honoured me with a visit, and the Queen 
mother called me brother, my evil passions began to prevail 
against my reason ; and the struggle between vice and virtue 
was so great in my mind, that I became distressed even in the 
presence of his Majesty, who kindly enquired the cause of m>’ 
concern. I was obhged to feign illness in excuse for my eondiiet, 
on -which the king, advising me to take some repose, returned to 
Ms palace/’ “ I have, therefore,” said the minister, '' parted -viitli 
wealth, the cause of this temptation to evil.” His library. Im* 
said, he had retained for the use of students, and his c'lephants 
and horses he regarded as the king’s, lent to him only for a season. 
After this day, the minister always wove jjlain apparel ; ami 
when at leisure from state affairs, retired to his own rnoscjiie and 
college, where he spent his time in the society of the learned and 
persons eminent for piety and .virtue/- ' 

His office as minister of the kingdom did not in any way 
interfere with his natural aptitude for trade which he continued 
regularly even then. The expenses of his family w’ere practi- 
cally borne out of the income of his trade. One of his peculiar 
habits was to spend his leisure hours in the Madrasah where he 
could avail himself of the company of the ieaimed. Frequently 
t.hese people partook of liis unbound hospitality with which he 
•was ever ready to patronize learning and learned men. 

Gawan had three children, the eldest of whom was named 
‘Aii. He was the most capable of his sons and his ability 
won for him the title of ' Malik at-Tujjar ’ or Merchant Prince. 
It is also known that he was once sent to encounter the king 
of Vijayanagar in battle. The second son was named ‘AMiillah. 
He accepted an appointment under the king of Gllan which 
was not Approved by his father — the reason being that he was 
somewhat ease-loving and this habit of his would receive free 
indulgence there. Mahmud Gawan wrote several letters to Sultan 
^Ala’uddin, king of Gilan, and other nobles of Gllan requesting 
that they should very kindly endeavour to bring his son to the 
path of simplicity and rectitude. These facts are amply corro- 
borated by his letters collected in Riyad ahlmhd\ His third and 
youngest son was Ulugh Khan. It is clear from his letters 
that he took special pains for the education and upbringing of 
this son. 

Gawan was very fond of gardening. His mind, ever eager 
for fresh novelties and changes, wrought.' mighty deeds towards 
the exposition of the science of gardening. His interest for it 
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can be well imagined from the fact that he eagerly took to the 
cultivation of saffron which he introduced for the first time in 
Bidar where the soil was happily well suited for its cultivation. 

An incident of Mahmud Gawan's life is very interesting 
and deserves special mention. Once Suit to Husain Mirza, the 
ruler of Herat, sent his adviser Maulana Sayyid Kazim to Gawan 
instructing him to enquire why Gtoto was living in voluntary 
exile from home, and that he (Gawto) could go to his kingdom 
if he would like, and that he (Husain Mirza) would most gladly 
appoint him as his minister. Besides, Husain Mirza also agreed 
to grant him the Jagir of his (Gtoan’s) native place. Mahmud 
Gawto brought this fact to the notice of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah whose anxiety lest Gtoto should leave him, knew no 
bounds. He therefore told Gtoto plainly that in the event of 
his leaving him the wheels of administration would be clogged 
forthwith. So he requested Gawto to banish the idea altogether 
from his mind, and to consider the Bahmani kingdom as his 
native place. Gtoto was really moved by this appeal of the 
king, and sent back Sayyid Kazim disappointed in his mission. 

. The Eni). 

Having reviewed the glorious triumphs and golden deeds 
of Mahmud Gawan at length, the story would be incomplete if 
the incidents relating to his death are ignored. These events 
give, in fact, true reflections of his mighty mind. The greatness 
of a man can more palpably be realized at the time of his death 
because then he ^ippears in his true colours. It is then alone 
that the scales of time can truly weigh his actions, both good and 
bad. 

Since the occasion of his death was extraordinarily peculiar 
it is meet that the diverse reasons thereof should be fully 
ascertained. It is easy to speak roughly that his death was due to 
his having incurred the displeasure of the king. But it requires 
a thorough review of history to appreciate the true causes of this 
displeasure. 

In an autocracy, if a man, besides the king, happens to 
acquire great power, eminence and esteem with the court, his life 
becomes unsafe ; the reason being that the nobility begin to look 
upon him with jealousy and suspicion and consider his greatness 
detrimental to their prosperity. History is replete with instances 
where a maii who helped to make one a king was eventually 
beheaded by the latter as a reward for, his labours. Notwith- 
standing Gawan’s selfless efforts and unbounded influence he 
raet with a similar fate. After the overthrow of Khaja Jahan 
Turk and the natural death of Queen mother Makhduma Jahan 
there was not a single person left in the kingdom, who could 
stand against Gtoto. This state of affairs, fraught with serious 
consequences, appeared most disquieting to the nobles. 
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Tlie enmity of the nobles was;;due .to^-other reasons as well 
The reforms brought in the machinei^’' of ■adraiiustratioii aiic! also 
in the army contributing to the welfare of the State, dealt an 
effeetiTe blow to the influence of the nobles who hitlierto had 
exercised a great deal of influence .in all affairs of the kingdoni. 
These, therefore, embittered the' nobles sorely who now l^egan 
to intrigue secretly to put an end to .his Ufe. " . 

Besides the nobles, the courtiers . too,- could not brook the 
eminence of Gawaii who was considered an alien to the kingdom. 
The long prevalence of strained feelmgs between the residents 
and the aliens lent special support to this- attitude of the courtiers. 
So when the star of his prosperity. wa.s in the rneriilian these 
diverse factors, ris., jealousy of -the nobles, and enmity of the 
couitiers, all combined to hasten Gawan’s ruiji. But he was a 
man of sterling fore.Hight and quick decision. He could easily 
foresee that an unpleasant reaction to his prosperity, culminat- 
ing in his impending death, w^as fast approaching. He ther<‘fore 
rightly said to some of his most intimate frieiuls that he would 
Inu'e to pay for the high honour of Khaja Jahan which had Ix^en 
conferred on him one day. In support of this statement he 
recounted the fate of Khaja Muzaffar ‘Aii UstarabadG and 
Khaja Jahan Turk, both of whom were honoured with that 
title, but were later beheaded on different pleas. Had Gaw'an 
proceeded with scrupulous caution and care from the outset, 
there would have been a different story of his end. But he 
was a rigidly upright man and did not allow these forebodings to 
prey upon his mind. Kindness and compassion for others were 
mgrained in his nature. He could never think of the king's 
estrangement of feeling towards him, and threw all his resources 
of head and heart for the welfare of the kingdom with a supreme 
indifference to his personal gains. History records the detailed 
incidents of his death, which may be narrated briefly as follows : — 

Malik Hasan Nizamui Muik Bahri was an old acquaintance 
of Gawan. He was, before the reforms were introduced by the 
latter, the ^Subadar of Telingana. But as a consequence of the 
reforms, when Telingana was divided into two parts, Nizamiil 
Mulk remained Sub^ar in only one part with Rajmahendri as 
his capital, wdiile the other part was placed under the Subadar- 
sbip of one A'zam Khan with Warangal as the capital. This 
was greatly resented by Nizamul Mulk who, however remained 
silent at the time. But Gawan, a veteran judge of men, did not 
allows this attitude of Nizamul Mulk to escaj^e his attention, and 
Wgan to devise means to cripple Ms power beyond all possibility 
of danger. He did not consider it safe to let NizSmul Mul'k’s 
son, then an accomplished youngman, remain with his father. 
With the approval of the king, Gawa^t conferred upon the youth 


i H« WAS, given the title * KhAja JaMn ’ by Sultan * Ala^ufldin 
Abma4Shilt,,I|p43M7 
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the.Maiisabdarship of 300 and granted him, the Jagir in Maliiir, 
under Khiidawand Khan Habashi. This filled Nizamiii Miilk 
with greater resentment who henceforth remained on the look 
out for an opportunity to crush Gwan. He also was a great noble 
and the king’s favour had fallen upon him. Kow, finding 
an opportunity to promote his malicious design, he opened his 
mind one day to the king with these words, ' My humble 
request is this that your Majesty may be pleased to place my 
son, Malik Ahmad, under me and grant him some Jagir at 
Telingana b The king thereupon recalled his son to the camp^ 
promoted him to the rank of the commander of one thousand, 
and permitted him to proceed as his father’s deputy to 
Rajmaheiidri. This opportunity led to the growth of his hatred 
for Gawan, which in course of time ripened into deep, cut-throat 
enmity.' 

Nizamul Mulk Bahri was, as would appear from the above, 
a man of very intriguing nature. He held secret consultations 
with Zariful Mulk Beccani and IVIiftah Hahashi. These people 
had already won over the junior officers of the king and now began 
to poison his (king’s) mind against Gawto, by magnifying the 
latter’s defects out of all proportion. But so long as Gawan ’s 
well wisher, Yusuf 'Adil Khan, was present in the court, ^ these 
dreadful fictitious stories failed to produce their desired effect. 
But when the king sent him on an expedition to Vijayanagar there 
was none left in the court to befriend Gawan and the blackmailers 
found an opportunity to carry out their malicious design. They 
hit upon a novel plan which was as follows : Zariful Mulk 
Beccani and Mifbah Habashi made themselves intimate with an 
Abyssinian slave of Gawan who was the minister’s confidential 
Secretary and Sealkeeper. One day these people invited the 
slave to dinner where lavish provision »for drink was made. He 
was encouraged in drinking so much that after a few bouts he 
practically lost all senses. Then they placed a piece of white 
paper before him, saying most glibly, ^ This is an appeal of one 
of our dear friends. Almost all the courtiers have put their seals 
on it. Now it would have been very good if Mahmud Gawan’s 
seal also were impressed on it.’ The servant, who was then drunk 
mad, put the seal of Gawan on it readily without even opening 
the paper. The unfortunate fellow did not know it was a 
warrant of death of his master. Wine was responsible for this 
heinous act. Zariful . Mulk and Miftah Habashi were very 
pleased to find that the arrow had most effectively been shot, 
and forthwith went to Nizamul Mulk Bahri to inform him of 
their complete success. After much deliberation the three 
inscribed the following in that paper, purported to be addressed 
to the Roy of Orissa by Gawan the minister. 

' We are sorely oppressed by drunkenness and ill treatment 
of Muhammad Shah. If yon now make any concerted attack, 
victory is certain. My unbounded influence and command in 
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the Bahmaiii kiiigxiom will be entire'iy at yoiit clispcsaL I C'ari 
also assure you of tlie assistance .of ■ the nobles and the 
commanders. There is none in Eajmondri to save it from any 
catastrophe. So, you can safely march upon the kingdom, and 
after the expulsion of the king.,. Muhammad Shah, we shall flivide 
the principalities of the Deccan equally between us.' 

Having batched this plot, .against Gawaii they began to 
watch its elfect very closely. One'^ day w^hen Xizamul Mulk was 
present before, the king, : ^ariful 'Mulk- Deceani and Miftah 
Habashi produced the .forged letter. The king after fserusiiig the 
contents and seeing the seal of C4awan became awfully incensed, 
Nizamiil Mulk who was on the .look out for an opportunity liegau 
to paint a distorted .picture'' of the minister’s alleged niisdeeds. 
Sad it is that there was none in the kingdojii who could unweave 
the threads of these' machinations and allay the King’s wnatli 
by establishing the falsehood of such baseless charges. The 
intriguers were therefore able to gain their olqect with the 
king who now sent for Gawan, ■ Meanwhile some of his intimate 
friends had become aw^are of real facts. They hastened to warn 
him not to attend the court. But he w^as brave and upright 
and was not afraid of answering these charges which were 
absurd and entirely without foundation. He, moreover, thought 
that his absence from the court at this juncture wxRikl naturally 
convince the people ^ ^ his guilt. So he was prepared to go. 
Now, failing to disj^^^^de him, Ms friends entreated him to 
postpone going that on some pretext. At this overture of 
his friends he recited a verse ^ and then addressed them in the 
following strain : — 

' My hair has growui grey on account of the unsparing service 
1 rendered to the Bahmani kingdom. And now if these hairs 
are even dyed red {with blood) I shall fall unmoved. But 
obey I must the king’s order, whatever is in store for me 

Having uttered these remarkable words he came out of the 
house and left for the court. At this time some nobles advised 
him to escape to Gujrat and even promised to escort him safely 
with a large retinue of soldiers. But Gawan considered this a 
disgrace and a breach of trust. Undaunted he attended the 
court. As soon as the king saw him, he almost burst in rage, 
but with great difficulty he composed himself and said, ' Mahmud 
Gawan ! if any one is guilty of treachery with his master, what 
punishment does he deserve ? ’ Gawan was innocent, so he 
replied most boldly, ‘ Your Majesty, nothing short of death is 


^ jj 'j 'U* ■ 

‘As martyr to Love becomes red-faced (glorious) in this world and 
the next : Happy should I be to be carried died from this field/ 
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his proper reward The king then shewed him the letter, 
most cunningly forged by the conspirators. Gawan went 
through it, top to bottom, and uttered the following words wi‘th 
great equanimity, ‘ 0 God, verily this a great forgery i He 
further added, ‘ I have doubtless fallen in the estiniation of your 
Majesty. But I must still say I am not the author of this letter,’ 
But these words fell flat. The king who was reported to be 
madly drunk, beckoned Jauhar, an Abyssinian slave, to kill 
him. The Khaja said, ' The death of an old man like me is, 
indeed, of little moment, but to your Majesty it will be the 
destruction of your empire and the ruin of your character b 
The king without attending to him forthwith proceeded to the 
harawL (women’s apartments). Gawan realized that the end of 
his life was imminent. Brave and pious as he was, he sat down 
on his knees and uttered, ‘ There is no one fit to be w^orsbipped 
but God, and Muhammad is His Prophet As soon as he 
finished these words Jauhar severed his head from the body. 
It is said that with the following words on his lips Gawto 
breathed his last. ‘ Praise be to God that He has blessed me 
with Martyrdom.’ 

This heart-rending tragedy occurred on the 5th of April, 
1481. Mahmud Gawan was then 76 years of age, and had just 
completed a poem in praise of the king, Muhammad Shah. 

Gawan’s statesmanship and unseifis|i devotion had raised 
the Bahamani kingdom to its highest glc y, and his death w'as 
the main cause of the fall of the Dynasi^^ which he had served 
so faithfully. Soon after the kingdom was torn into small 
portions and the king had to pay for the blood of Gawan with 
his kingdom. The ^Imdd SMks of Berar, the Nizam Shak^ 
of Ahmadnagar, the Band Shahs of Bidar, the ^Adil Shahs of 
Bijapu^*, and the Qutb Shahs of Golkonda divided the kingdom 
of the Bahmanids amongst them. 

After Gawan’s death the king ordered his entire propert^^ 
to be confiscated. He had heard reports of the vast wealth of 
the minister, and now sent for the treasurer, Nizamuddin Hasan 
Gilani, and demanded where the money, jewels, and plates of the 
Khaja were deposited. The treasurer in apparent alarm told the 
king that if he would spare his life he would discover all. The 
king expecting a great booty, assured him of a handsome rew^ard 
if he concealed nothing. The treasurer then said, ' 0 Sire, my 
master had two treasuries, one of which he called the King’s, 
from which were issued the expenses of his troops, stables, and 
household : in this there are now ten thousand larees ^ and three 
thousand huns ; the other he called the treasury of the poor, 
and in this there is a sealed bag containing three hundred larees \ 
The king said, ' How comes it that the Khaja whose revenues 


I A silver coin worth two shillings. 
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equalled that of many Miigs,.- should^oBly liat^e so small a siiiiii-* 
The treasurer ■ said,. ^ Whenever money came from his 
having taken for the king’s treasury the pay of his troops and 
stables, he gave the remainder, in your Majesty’s name, to the 
poor, not reserving a cowrie ^ for his own use. A sum of forty 
thousand kirees which he brought with him from Persia to the 
Deccan, he employed in ■ trade, v..' and preserving always that 
capital, he expended twelve larees daily for his own kitchen 
and apparel out of the profit, the remainder of which was carried 
into the treasury for the poor, and issued from thence in sums 
remitted to his mother, his relatives, and worthy persons with 
whom lie had made ' acqimintanee ' in ■ his travels, and w^ho would 
not come to Hindustan.’ 

The enemies of the minister were confounded at this 
account ; but enviously remarked, that the Khaja m^as a prudent 
man and suspecting his expenses might betray his riclies had 
left them hidden somewhere in the capital. To which the 
treasurer replied, that if one laree belonging to him should be 
found there, or anywhere, besides the sums he had mentioned, 
he would submit to the severest pimishment. The king then 
assembled all the late minister’s servants, and first questioned 
the Chief Farrash,^ who said, that all the tents and ear|>ets his 
master had were now in the camp, except some matting on the 
floors of his mosque and college ; he observed that the Khaja 
always slept himself upon a bare mat. The Overseer of the 
kitchen was then called, who declared that all the utensils and 
vessels were with him, but that the victuals for his master’s 
owm eating were alw^ays prepared in earthen pots. The Librarian 
lastly stood forth, and acknowledged that there were in the 
library three thousand volumes, but all designed for the students 
of the college. The king then became melancholy ; and the 
treasurer took courage to say, ‘ O King, may many thousands 
such as Mahmud Gawan be a sacrifice for thy safety ; but why 
didst thou not regard the claims of that minister, and ascertain 
who ‘was the bearer of the letter to the Roy of Orissa, that his 
treason might appear manifest to us, and to all mankind ? ’ 
Muhammad Shah was struck with the observation, and awaking 
as if from a trance of stupefaction called to the accusers of the 
unfortunate minister to* bring the bearer of the letter before Mm. 
Kone could be produced ; and the real truth now flashed on the 
king’s mind : he trembled with horror at his own act, and retired 
into his haram (women’s apartments) full of remorse and soitow 
at his rash credulity, and for the unjust sentence passed against 
Ms faithful servant and friend. 

' But this bitter repentance of the king was too late. Under 
Ms orders however, the body of the deceased was sent off in 


1 A small shell thirty of which make a penny. 

2 The controller of the camp equipage. 
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melancholy pomp from the camp to Ahamadabad Bidar ^'^here 
in a small suburban village, called Gournah, it was interred with 

^ Gawan was bv persuasion a rigid Sunni. The smcerity of 

his lovaltyto the Bahmani Dynasty has already been vindicat- 
ed. The fame of his liberality spread all over Asia, there being 
scarcely a town or city the learned men of which liad not derived 
advantage from his bounty. His behaviour was affable to aU 
and his justice unimpeachable. Gawan is dead, no doubt, but 
his name will remain ever green in the annals of the worla. 

jJulalp iJrU' j 
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Introduction. 

A . The scope of treatment. 

Ad attempt lias been made in the following pages to present 
a sketch of social life in Hindustan under the Muslim Sultans of 
Delhi before the establishment of the Mughal Empire under 
Akbar. The choice of territory and of the period requires a 
word of explanation. 

The tebritort — ^H iNDXlsTiN. 

In spite of their fairly good knowledge of the Indian and 
the Chinese sea coast, the Arab geographers of the eighth 
century were very vague in dealing with the lands of India and 
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China (Hind and Ohm). land beyond the Indus (or the 

Siiid of the x4.rabs) was little explored and China was believed to 
be situated in an undefined region to the north and the north- 
east of Sind, without, however, calculating the impenetrable 
walls of the Himalayas. In fact, many centuries afterw'anis. 
the attack of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq on the hills of Kumaon 
(called Qardjal) was supposed to encroach upon some region of 
the Chinese Peninsula. Similarly, when Muhammad Bakhtyar 
Khalji invaded northern Bengal or Assam, he actually imagined 
he was leading an invasion into Turkistto. The w^estern w-orld 
roughly divided India into three regions : one up to the Indus, 
second between the Indus and the Ganges, and the third beyond 
these twD regions. Even so late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
John Frampton had no better idea of the country beyond the 
W'Cst coast of India and to the north of the Deccan than that 
this ‘ third India, which is the hygh India is surnamed Malabar 
and dothe extend unto Cauch, which is the river Gange 
that there grew^ plenty of ‘ sinamon and pearie and that the 
king and the people of this country worshipped ‘ the oxe 
The one clear fact, how^ever, which one gathers even from these 
observations is that the Indo-Gangetic plains were believed to 
form a separate geographical unit, distinguishable from the rest 
of the peninsula by a distinct type of culture. 

Strong physical barriers have divided the north of India 
from the south ; and the points of contact betw^een the twD 
regions have been very few in history and too feeble to effect a 
cultural fusion between the two peoples. Now and then, 
ambitious monarchs have attempted to unite the whole of India 
under one crown to immortalise themselves as a ^ chahravartin ’ ; 
but the difficulties of communication and administrative control 
have uniformly thwarted their cherished desires. The well-known 
f experiment of‘ Sultan Muhammad Tughluq, namely the attempt 
to establish a centrally situated capital for the whole of the 
Indian Empire, met with complete failure. A few centuries 
later, the Mughal emperor Aurangzib again attempted to hold 
the Deccan and spent half his life in camp fighting in a vain 
attempt to achieve the impossible. In the end his successors, 
as those of Muhammad Tughluq, wisely contented themselves 
with their northern possessions. For the Hindu and the Muslim 
period it may be laid down almost as a historical law that the 
establishment of a kingdom within the confines of Hindustan 
signified its vigour and compactness, and an extension into the 
Deccan its dismemberment and ruin. This moral, of course, 
does not apply to the modern conditions of administration. Of 
these two divisions, the neighbouring parts resemble one another 
to a slight degree, but as one moves towards the extremities 
<me notices the growing contrast, until at last the language, the 


1 Compare Frampton, 136. 2 Frampton, 7. 
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religious sects, the areiiitecture, the dress, the appearance, the 
diet — ill fact every aspect, of social life appears to differ com- 
pletely from the other d It.; is not -to be wondered at then, if 
these two regions (which Vincent Smith aptly describes as 
‘ geographical compartments^) developed a distinct and a highly 
eompifev story of their owmd In the light of the^^.e considera- 
tions, therefore, it is more convenient to study the social develop- 
ments of Hindustan as a separate cultural region of the Indian 
peninsula. ■ ' ■ . 

■ However, when we come to fix. the territorial and cultural 
limits of Hindustan we are -faced .with many difficulties. The 
central administration, usually established at Delhi, was practi- 
cally the only unifying force in the country, and its territorial 
area differed from dynasty to dynasty, even from sovc^reign to 
sovereign. To put it negatively, we might say that strictly 
speaking, the land to the west of the Indus was not included in 
Hindustan, for the Sultans of Delhi had no effective political 
control over it, although isolated attempts may have been 
made to reduce some parts to subjection Kashmir was similarly 
shut off from the rest of India, and thus closed to the operation 
of direct influences from outside.'* Again, inaccessibility kept 
the regions of Rajputana, Gondwana, and Assam more or less 
immune from the effective interference of the Sultans of Delhi. 
It has been remarked that the kingdom of Delhi varied in its 
territorial extent from time to time.^ For example, when 
Bahiul Lodi was invited to take the throne some time after 
the invasion of Timur, almost every town had its own ruler, 
and the titular Sayyid monarch ruled only over the city of 
Delhi and a few neighbouring villages. So that the humorous 
peoxiie of Delhi used to remark that the dominions of the ‘ Lord 
of the World ’ extend from Delhi to Palam (a neighbouring 
village).® On the other hand the kingdom of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughluq penetrated far into the Deccan, and a more central 
cajiital was found in Deogir in the south. Between these two 
extremes lay varying types of monarchies, the extent of whose 
dominions was determined according to the rule of despotism, 
by the length of their swords. Roughly speaking, we may say 
that the territory of Hindustan, which was subject to more or 
less uniform political influences, comprised the Punjab, the 
valleys of the Indus, the Jumna and the Ganges as far as Gaur 
or Lakhnauti, and the fertile province of Oudh, with various 


1 Compare Elphinstone, 187. 

2 Compare Smith iii ; compare also Slater, Chap. I, 13--41 for the 
origin of the Dravidian Culture of the Deccan, 

3 Compare T.F.I., 125 for the capture of Ghazni by a general of 
Sultan Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. 

4 Compare A.N.I., 169 for the interesting observations of the Mughals 
on Kashmir as a place of refuge against the advance of Sher Shah. 

^ Compare T.D., 6. 
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Btronglioicls such, as Ajmer, Bayana, Raiithambhor, Gwalior, 
and Kalinjar to the west. It did not include the Himalayas, 
where Hindu princes ruled undisturbed ; and a A^ide tract at 
the foot of the mountains, including the greater part of Katehr, 
the modern Rohiikhand, and the sub-montane tracts of Oiidh 
were left unexplored.^ The poHticai territory, however, is 
hardly an adequate measure of the sphere of cultural influences, 
for in the course of time, even the inaccessible regions of 
Rajputana assimilated the culture of their neighbours so well 
that it became difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish between 
a Rajput and a Mughal. 

The Pebiod Under Review (1200-1550 a.d.). 

The period imder review is equally important for a study 
of social developments in Hindustan, and, to a certain degree, 
for the whole of India. Opinions, do not agree as to the division 
of the various periods — ancient, mediaeval, and modern— of 
Indian history. Some historians choose to close the medieval 
period of Indian history with the battle of Panipat in 1526 
A.D. : others with the coming of Akbar ; and still others with 
the establishment of British rule. A similar want of agreement 
is shown in fixing the limits of the ancient period. We have no 
dcvsire to dispute anj" opinion, still less to accept a particular 
division. In most cases these divisions lack a basis for differentia- 
tion and appear purely arbitrary. An apphcation of these 
terms to a social system which has not undergone any sub- 
stantial material change for thousands of years, is more likely 
to confuse than to clear the historical perspective. It is not 
quite safe to borrow them from European history, which finds 
a clear line of demarcation in the Industrial Revolution, w'hich 
revolutionised the whole basis of European society. The periods 
of Indian social development on the other hand — by whatever 
name we choose to call them— have a more or less uniform 
character, as far as historical records can help us to judge. 
Even at the present day, when the bases of society have under- 
gone a radical change, the old order survives to a considerable 
degree. 

Under Muslim rule, therefore, we do not enter upon a new 
era in Indian history, but only on a stage in the great social 
development which has been going on since the first dawn of 
Indian history and still remains to be completed. This, how- 
ever, does not detract from the importance of the period or the 
value of its contribution to the stock of Indian culture. No 
remarks are required to show that the Hindu social system is 


i Compare Sir Wolseley Haig in H.U.H. 3168 : compare T.vS.S., 
74-75 for a himdred and thirteen thousand Parganas (an administrative 
unit) of Sher Shah. 
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.'..one of tlie .strongest and most .endurable : in tbe workl It 
happened by, a strange chance ,that'.the first power with wbieli 
Hindus were, brought into permanent contact was one which 
differed from them as widely as possible in almost everything, 
and if might say so, w'as a complete antithesis of their whole 
system. As a result of the Muslim impact, the ancient Hindu 
order w^as almost completely destroyed. Political and social 
divisions were levelled ; caste' was modified ; re.Iigioiis teiideiicies 
took a ne’w dii*ection and force * and finally, the conception of 
India as a w^hole was made possible. ■ ■■It is in the light of these 
developments that Muslim rule becomes, if very imperfectly. 

, intelligible.^ -.A - study-, of the .'early Muslim period becomes 
particularly important in view' of the fact that these formative 
forces of Indian culture came into play at that time. And 
though they operated somew'hat rudely and imperfectly, they 
succeeded in laying foundations w^hieh proved strong eiiougii 
for the later Mughals in raising their glorious edifice. By the 
time of Akbar, as the following pagers vrill endeavour to trace in 
outline, the ground-work W'as completed, and the Emperor 
Akbar as w'eii as his successors follow'ed the pattern their 
Turkish and Afghan predecessors had shaped for tliem. This 
j)e:riod, in view of these considerations, becomes especially 
important for a correct appreciation of the Mughal cantril>utioii 
to Indian society, as well as for a proper estimate of the present 
social developments. 

A w'ord may be added here as to the nature and value of a 
study such as the present one. It may be freely admitted that 
after the Industrial Revolution the life of the western people 
has become very rich in certain ways. It exhibits everywhere 
a ne%v urge to strive, to change, to go forw'ard, all of ’which makes 
a study of Modern European society so instructive and stimulat- 
ing. The life of people in India, on the other hand, is still 
governed, to a considerable degree, by conditions not unlike 
those of Europe in mediaeval times. This has led some observers 
to believe that since the people of India show’^ no development, 
they have no history ; apparently they are the saoie — yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.^ This observation gains additional force 
from the fact that the Indian chronicles and histories deal almost 
exclusively with kings and battles. Let us examine these 
important observations. The fact that people do not change 
in the East is only true with certain reservations. It should 
not be forgotten that in comparison with an industrial system, 
the rate of progress in an agricultural society is necessarily 
slow. The course of development of an agricultural civilization 
spreads over centuries and though its advancement is almost, 
imperceptible, it is by no means uncertain. It becomes quicker 
by the impact of a new' social force. At a certain stage, when 


1 Compare F. W. Thomas, 23. 


^ Lane-Pool© Int., V. 
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civilization attains maturity, it exhausts the possibilities of 
development vlthiiT the social framework and iheii begins to 
stagnate and to decay, or else enters on a new stage of progress. 
But meanwhile, it has elaborated all the social mstitiitioiis as far 
as such elaboration is possible within the framework of a social 
structure ; in any case, it has carried the people to an advanced 
stage of culture- In India, an apparent want of change does 
not signify the poverty of Indian culture but only an advanced 
stage of maturity, and is worth 1/ careful stucty on that aecoiint. 
During the period under review the Indian culture was pushed 
forward by just such a force as quickens the pace of an agriciib 
turai society. The other reflection, however, is of a very dif- 
ferent import. Until lately history has suSered, at the hands 
of historians, old and new, both in Asia and in Europe, from a 
rather isolated and narrow conception of its scope. The old 
eastern court chroniclers, in particular, confined themselves to 
kings and their battles, and thus turned history into ' a mere 
record of butchery of men by their fellow men b But these 
barriers which restricted historical investigation are being 
slowly broken down. It is now coming to be universally re- 
cognized that nothing is 'beneath the dignity" of history’s 
notice or outside the scope of its ken, and that all the doings 
and sufferings of mankind in every walk of life are j^roper 
subjects for a historian to investigate. Nay more ; it is being 
asserted that unless historians do, as a matter of fact, take 
this extended and all-comprehensive view" of their functions, 
they are bound to present a distorted picture of whatever agQ 
they may profess to portray^ ' In short,’ observes Hearnshaw, 
' it is perceived that history is not an isolated subject of study, 
but is one of a group of kindred studies which together make 
up the general science of society We can be indulgent to a 
court chronicler of an earlier date, w^ho made his living by 
singing the praise of his patron, for not living up to the expec- 
tations of the science in the twentieth century. 

Before dealing, how^ever, with the sources of the present 
study, I may state here the limitation I have set to the scope 
and treatment of this subject. I have used mainly, almost 
exclusively, the evidence from literature, and very little, if any, 
from inscriptions or from epigraphical, numismatic or architec- 
tural data. My use of the Sanskrit texts is limited to the 
available translations into English ; and I claim no responsibility 
for examining the originals. With such exceptions my material, 
though not exhaustive, is copious enough to wan-ant a study 
of the culture of Hindustan during this period. The following 
pages are a sketch rather than a definitive treatise of social life 
under the early Sultans of Delhi^ They exclude all references 


^ Art : ‘ Science of* History % Outlme of Modem Knowledge, 809. 
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to tlie civil, administration, tlie. system land revenue, the 
amiyy the system, of transport,, the ideas on education, and the 
development of, literature, 'or' even. to the religious life of the 
people. It is not possible to deal within the limits of this work 
with any but a very few aspects of social life. The treatiiieiit 
within these limits is further subject' to the qualification that the 
account of these fcnv aspects in "these pages can only claim to 
be true in outline and may be falsified by local and provincial 
details which varied infinitely from place to place, 

B, The Sources of Study, 

I shall confine myself to a brief survey of the ^ourire?^ of 
m}^ stiKty. A detailed examination is neither possi!>Ie zioi* e\'eii 
desirable within the limits of this work. I may c<mfess at the 
outset that I have barely explored a few directions, ami 1 
have succeeded in using only a part wi the material. A more 
vigorous search, I am sure, v\'Ould yield information of greriter 
value and of more comprehensive character. However, a 
caution may be given here against making an uncritical use of 
such evidence. When a person w'anders away from jzroper 
historical books into the illusive realm of imaginative fiction, 
poetry or folklore, there is every danger of his being seduced by the 
charms of fancy, which damages the scientific value of the results 
so obtained. I have taken as much care as possible to avoid 
this danger, by securing both corroborative and eoiitradietory 
evidence for a fact before relying upon it. The material for the 
study of social history is scattered, in a variety of books: the 
chroiiicies, the works of Amir Khusrau, folklore and fiction, 
poetry and songs, the works of mvvstics, Hindu and Muslim, 
books on practical arts, and compendiums of law” and ethics, the 
accounts of foreign travellers, and some collections of official 
and private letters. 

L The Chbohicles. 

To begin with the chromoles : there is a more or less Ion- 
nected series of Persian chronicles compiled by a number of 
reliable contemporary historians. There are later compilations 
of a more general character based on these chroixicles and other 
materials, dealing with past and contemporary events. Among 
others I have consulted the following : — 

The TdrlMi4-Fa^r-ud-dm Mubarak Shah ; the Tdj-vJ- 
Ma’dsir ; the Tabaqdtd-Ndsirl ; the Tdn^4-F%f%z ShdM of 
Ziyd-ud-dtn Baranl ; the Tdrl^-i-Flruz Shdhl of Shams4-Sirdj 
'Aftf; the TdriMi-^-MuMmk SJmM ; the Zafar-ndma of 'AR 
Yazdl ; the Wdqi'dt4-Mmhtd^ (or the Tm%kh4*MusMdqt) ; the 
Tdr%Mh4-Mud% ; the TdriM'4-Sher ShMt ; the Memoirs of Timur, 
Babur, Jauhar, Gulbadan Begum, and-Bayazld ; tM Htmdyun^ 
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ndma of Khvrmdmir ; the Mn-i-AIcban, a^nd the ■Akbar-7mma of 
Abii’l Fazl. Among general histories I have consulted the 
TabaqdUuAhhari ; the M%ntaMiab-ut-Tcmd^^^^ ; and TdrlMi- 
i-FirlsMa {or the Gtdshan-i-IbrdMfm). This enumeration is by 
no means complete, and it is hoped that more histories will 
come to light in course of time. There was a certain lack of 
enthusiasm for letters among the later Turkish Sultans and 
their successors, which led to the disappearnce of many literary 
works of value, including historical works, which, if thej^ were 
available, would supplement our information in material detailsd 
For instance when Sir Denison Ross examined the Arabic 
history of Haji Dabir, he noticed the fact that Haji Dabir 
was the first historian to make use of Huscmi Kkmds Tdnkh-i~ 
Bahadur ShdM, although many others had made a false claim 
to it.^ After an examination of those portions of Haji Dabir’s 
work wliich relate to our period, I am convinced that the writer 
makes important additions to our knowledge. In some cases 
he gives a new interpretation of facts, and in others, additional 
information which was neither wise nor discreet for a con- 
temporary court chronicler to disclose. We should not be 
surprised if historians like Bada’uni or Kliafi Khan had their 
predecessors during our period, whose independent version of 
contemporary events will greatly help om knowledge of Indian 
history. Husain Khan, according to the learned editor of 
Haji Dabir, wrote his work in the sixteenth century. Now, if 
our new information from Haji Dabir is entirely based on Husain 
Khan's work, even then the latter writer must have based his 
history, in part at least, on works of an earlier period of which 
we are at present totally ignorant. I have digressed for a 
moment to show that our knowledge of the contemporary histori- 
cal literature is far from complete, and a good prospect awaits 
a patient collector of chronicles. 

In this connection I shall briefly refer to some useful features 
of certain chronicles which are helpful for a better survey of 
social life. The Tdj-ul Ma[dsir of Hasan Nizami, in spite of 
its containing so much that is / rhapsodical and trapological 
is not altogether useless besides its ‘powers of fancy and inven- 
tion k For instance, it describes, in numerous places, festivals 
and amusements, and throws valuable side-lights on the spirit 
of civil administration. Additional, though meagre, informa- 
tion is contained in the British Museum MSS. of Tabaqdt-i- 
Ndsirl and Tdrlkh-i-Flruz Shdhl of Barani which is not available 


^ Compare Mirza, 203 for the disappearance of the works of Shihal^- 
ud-din who was consulted on many occasions by Amir I^nsraii. Badr-i- 
Chach is reported to have compiled a history of the reign of Muhammad 
Tughluq in verse and to have given it the ambitious title of Skdh-nama 
after the monumental work of Firdausi. This book, as Nawwab Ziya-iid-din 
^an of Loharu believed, has disappeared, 
a -Rom II, Int., XXVII-XXVIII. , 
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in the Bibliotheca Indica texts or in Major Ea\"ertv's transktion 
of the Tabaqdi. I may mention, in this eoiinection, that the 
eridence of the MamUh^-tihAbsdr-fl-mamdlih-uhAms^^^ of Slilhab 
iid-dlii Abiil ‘Abbas Ahmad bin Yahya, though indirect, is not to 
be under-rated on that account. The author was a f'ont eniporai-y 
rjf Muhammad Tiighlaq (1297-1348 a.d.), and although he did 
not visit India personally, he had excellent means of kno-wing 
about Hindustan from the frequent intercourse betiveeii India 
and Egypt at that time. His work stood high in Oriental estima- 
tion and was often quoted by later historians of no mean talents, 
for instance the author of ]^uzhat-iil-q%duh} /TAh method of 
collecting facts, though novel, is critical and strieth' scientific.^ 
Among the memoirs, the claims of MaJfuzdt4-’T7m nr to authen- 
ticity have been disputed on various grounds — the want of the 
original MS. and the whole circumstances surroundiiig its 
discovery at a later date, etc. x4fter an examinatif>u of tlie 
whole case Professor Dowson was satisfied that the MalfFizat 
bore the impress of originality and authenticity, and that the 
whole tenor of the work seemed to point to Tlmtlr himself as 
the man by whom, or imder whose immediate direction and 
superintendence, the book was written.’^ The^e are few references 
to Indian social life in the Alalfuzdt but they are all borne out 
by the Zafar-ndma of ‘All Yazdi and the w'ork of Yizam BhamL 
For the memoirs of Babur, I have mainly adhered tfj the Persian 
version of ‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan of the Court of Akbar, 
who presented his translation of the WdqVdt4.-Bdbiirl to the 
emperor in 1 590. The translator was a versatile scholar in Turkish 
as well as in Persian and Hindi, and had excejitioiial opportunities 
of finding out the correct meaning of the royal author and of 
observing the social developments in Hindustan. On a com- 
parison with the Turkish, version (in the English rendering 
of A. S. Beveridge) I have noticed that the Persian version 
(British Museum MS.) gives a few additional facts regarding 


1 Compare Dowson in E.D. Ill, 574. Some portions of the work 
have been published by the Egyptian OoveiTiment, but the p(.>rtioii relating 
to India is not yet available in print. A French versicm in printed in 
Tome XIII of the Xotices et Extraits de Mss, etc. (for the English 
rendering of which I arn indebted to a friend), Some extracts are given 
in E.D. III. Compare also, Qalqashandi's account in Subh-al-A^ska* 

2 In the preface to his book the author tells ns that whenever he 
met a party of Indian oversea visitors, he used to put to each one of 
them separately specific questions on which he sought information. 
Then from their answers, he took dowm only those points on which there 
was unanimous agreement. After abstaining from talking to them on 
those questions for a time, sufficiently long for them to have forgotten 
their remarks, he used to repeat his original questions. And if their 
replies again agreed with their earlier versions, only then, he transcribed 
the information which is given in his work. It is needless to add that 
his informants were, in most cases, men of learning and position who. 
usually spoke of things at first hand, — Compare Notices etc. 155-166, 

3 E.D. Ill, 563. 
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India. For Gulbadan^s I have adhered to 

A. S. Beveridge’s excellent edition of the text. 

For the study of the Afghans (Lodis and Sfirs) I have 
consulted the Tcm^4-Sl%er ShdM, the TdnM4~Ddudl and the 
Wdqi'dt4~3Inshtdqi. The Tdnhh4-Sher ShdM is well-known for 
its careful compilation of numerous biographies of those who 
lived and moved among the scenes and afterwards related their 
experiences to the author, who incorporated them with due care 
and examination.^ The other two chronicles, however, do not 
show the same discrimination or historical judgment. The 
TdnM4-Ddtidl is ‘ fragmentary and disjointed, and amounts to 
little more than desultory memoirs Similarly, the WdqVdt4- 
Mushtdql is ill-arranged and contains long digressions. Botli 
of them are further full of marvels and superstitions ; in the 
Wdqi'dt especiahy ‘ anecdotes are interspersed, of the celebrated 
chiefs and sauits of the time ; silly stories of miracles, appari- 
tions, demons, enchantment, and jugglery deform the work, 
exhibiting the extraordinary creduHty of the author, as well as 
that of the age in which he lived.’ ^ It goes without saying 
that for a proper appreciation of religious life, if on no other 
account, knowledge of these alleged deformities is invaluable. 

Among the chronicles, another interesting document is the 
Humdyun-Jidma of Khvdndamlr. This is the last work of the 
celebrated historian, 'who wrote it about the beginning of 1534 
A.D. (941 A.H.) at the special request of the Mughal emperor 
Humayun. Its special feature is the account of nev’ devices 
and novel mechanisms introduced by the emperor.^ A reference 
has already been made to the Arabic history of Gujarat of Haji 
Dabir, now available in an excellent edition. 

Finally some remarks may be madfe%bout the celebrated 
work of AbuT Fazl, the Am4-Akhan so ably edited by Bloch - 
mann, and rendered into Enghsh by Blochmann and Jarrett. 
The learned author and the editors are warm in praising the 
great merits of the work. The author claims to have compiled 
a work of encyclopedic character, where useful information of 
ail kiads is to be found and to which j^eople in every walk of 
life resort for reference, instruction, and amusements Bloch- 
mann correctly emphasised the unique position of the Am 
among the Persian chronicles, inasmuch as it placed the life 


■ 1 T.S.S., 3. 

^ E.D. IV, 537. A more connected account of the Afghans is to be 
found in the MaMkzan4- Afghani of Ni‘mat Ullah composed in 1613 a.d. 

» K., 125. 

4= Compare A. A., Ill, 282 ‘It is a treasure of learning of every 
variety : the skilled and the experts can refer to it ; and even the buffoons 
and mountebanks can use it with profit j to the youngsters it vili be a 
source of amusement, and for those gi*own up and" matured, a treasure of 
information ; elderly wisdom will find in it ripe wisdom of ages and the 
nobility and the virtuous a code of upright behaviour 
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of the people in the foreground where.* for- the first time people 
live .and- move, before us, and the. .great questions of tlie time, . 
axioin.s believed, in and principles. then followed, pliaiitoms 
the.ii chased after’, are placed hef ore our eves in tnitliful and 
vivid colours^ As to ■ the .care .with which lie collected his 
materials, Abii’l Fazi tells .. us.;' what, unusual pains lie took 
.to gather his information. Instead of .relying -on verbal replies 
from Ms informants, , he circulated -among . them, a questionnaire 
and' asked t,lieni to submit welhconsidered replies after clue 
deliberation. .For every topic with which he deals in his book 
lie had twenty such carefully prepared .memoranda, and in- 
corporated the facts in his book only. -alter a careful eoinparisoii 
.and examination.^ There' is . one aspect., .however, in which 
thc^ monumental work of Abu’l ,Fazl does, not compare very 
favourably with a modern scientific. wm*k. . He does not disclose 
.to us very fully the actual sotirces. of h.is. information or of his 
.informants who WTote the vario'us memoranda .for him. In one 
place he makes a casual remark that he came across certain 
‘ old books ’ during the course of Ms investigations, liiit leaves 
us in complete ignorance as to the nature or content of these ' old 
books’.® Moreover, Abu’l Fazl betrays unbalaneed judgment 
in illustrating the ‘ worldly side’ of Akbar and his ‘ gi’eatness 
as a king by giving his patron all the credit of originality, and 
wisdom which leads him to ignore completely and delil^erateiy 
the amount and value of the contribution of the Turkish, the 
Afghan, and even the Mughal predecessors of Akbar. It was 
easier for him than it is now for us to trace the origin and develop- 
ment of various social j)h.enomena of Hindustan. The Aln-i- 
Ahbarl is a monument of social Mstory but its importance lies 
primarily in recording the various developments that had taken ♦ 

shape until the reign of .Akbar, when the great Mughal emperor 
picked up the threads and carried The work of social progress 
one step forward. Otherwise, the Am could as wt 4I have been 
compiled fifty years earlier, without suffering very much in 
contents and value. It would have been considered even then, 
an equally faithful record of contemporary social and political 
life. 

II. Amie EHirsRAir. 

Before we take leave of historical literature, we wish to 
digress for a moment on the historical value of the books of x\mlr 
IQiusrau and his estimate as a historian. We have derived a. 
large part of our information from his work alone. He has 
composed at least three poems and one book of prose — the 
Qirdn-us-Sa'dain, the Miftdh-ul-fntuh {or Fath-ul-fuiilh), the 
Nuh Sipahr, and the Khaza'in-ul-futuh respectively, of a pro- 


A.A. (Eng. Trans.), I, lat., V. 

2 A.A. ir, 255. ® A.A. 11, 252. 
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fessedly Mstoricai ■ character, besides niiraeroiis other poems. 
If we add to these hooks his poem called Dewalrdm .,Eiizr Khan 
which, though ^ a, romantic story, is intermixed with contemporary 
historical events., , and .the which, deals ...with the 

rise and fall of I^usrau IQian the usurper and the accession of 
^ihiyas-ud"din Tughluq, the number of his historical hooks 
amounts to six, which give us a more or less connected account 
of an interesting period of about forty years (1285-1325) in 
which the author lived and personally witnessed most of the 
events related.^ 

As to the nature of his treatment : Amir IQiusrau tries 
to conceal nothing from his readers. For example, he tells us 
frankly that he undertook to WTite the Qirdn-vs-Sa'dain in 
obedience to a royal command. The Sultan flattered him by 
calling him ' the seal of authors ’ and promised to give him a 
big reward which would free him from all worldly cares ever 
afterw’atds. The plan of the book and the scope of its treatment 
was defined by the roy'al patron.^ Under the next patron, 
Sultan Jalal-iid-din Kiialji, when the author w^as asked to com- 
pose a book, he felt morally stronger. He frankly told the 
Sultan that whenever he w^as inclined to drift away from historical 
truth in accordance with the demands of poetical conventions 
and the accepted standards of eulogies, he was stung the 
inward reproaches of his conscience. So that, he told him, he 
had made up his mind to adhere to truthfuhiess, w^hatever his 
position demanded.^ /However, Amir Khusrau served a con- 
tinuous succession of monarchs, Sultan Muizz-ud-din Kaiqubad, 
Jalal-ud-din Khalji, "Ala-ud-din Khalji, and Mubarak Shah 
Khalji resjjectively, and when any honest man lives too long in 
oourtiy environments, his standards of ethical judgment usually 
undergo a change. It was perhaps due to such a reflection that 
the poet w^arned his son, some time later, against following in 
the footsteps of his father who, as he told him, had spent the 
whole of his life in ‘ spinning a yarn Thus it should be 
remembered that Amir l^usrau often plays a double character 
in his writings. He is a historian without completely renouncing 
the office of a court poet and a courtier ; and amazing as it 
may appear, he meets the demands of all three positions in his 
person and in his writings. The KhazdHn-ul-Futuh, in particular, 

1 My friend Maulvi Hashmi of Hyderabad (Deccan) has recently 
brought to light a copy of the TugUitg-ndma of Amir IQiusran which was 
oiiginally discovered by the late Manlana Rashid Ahmad of the M.A.O, 
College (and later of the Jami‘a Millia Islamia) Aligarh who helped the 
publication of Khnsrau’s works by the M.A.O. College authorities and 
made a long tour of India m search of original MSS. This manuscript, 
which I. have examined only in part, bears the impress of being genuine. 
Its contents are further supported by occasional quotations in the Firishta 
.and other histories. 

2 Q.S., 169-70. 

^ Compare K.K., 24d and 674. 


8 K.K., 890. 
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has a value of its own. Here the author gives a systematic 
account of the first fifteen years of SuMn hlla-ud-dlii 
and it appears from its topographical and other details that the 
author was a personal witness of some at least of the scenes, 
even of those in the distant South. It is the only contemporary 
history of the period and the facts are narrated with admirable 
accuracy and wealth of detail.^ On the whole, we can agree in 
our estimate of Amir Khusrau with Professor Cowell, that 
although his style is full of exaggeration and metaphorical descrip- 
tion, the facts of history are given with tolerable fidelity.- I 
may add here in passing that many historians of a later date 
have folio w^ed his version of contemporary events, without 
however, always acknowledging the source of their informa- 
tion.^ I am, however, concerned with Amir Khusrau in an 
even wider sense. I consider him pre-eminently as a historian 
of contemporary social life. .This has led me to examine not 
only his history and historical poems hut also his complete 
Dlwdii, his Kulliydt (collected poems) particularly his Matl'u-uh 
anwdr exposing the manners and the morals of his day, and 
even Ins voluminous and rather abstruse book on epistolography, 
the rjdz-u^tisravl. As a ' liigh-brow^ ' artist or chronicler, 
Khusrau could have confined himself to courtly environment 
and association with a few cultured men of letters ; even as a 
social historian he could have written with the detachment of 
an academician hke Abul Fazl. But Khusrau came from the 
people and feels at his best only when he moves among the 
crowd. When behaving as a courtier or as a man of letters, he 
is conscious of xilaying a part : his ascetic and puritan moods 
are decidedly morbid and only temporary, and he avails himself 
of the first opportunity to throw’ aw’ay these masks and morbid 
gloom and to start laughing and pleasing himself like other 
people. Nay, to assure the crowul that no amount of intellectual 
attainments and secular elevation can stoj) him from being 
congenial to them, he even borrows sometimes the vulgarity 
of the undeveloped mind, and the unrefined taste of the illiterate. 
When he is among common people he takes a detached view 


1 Professor Muhammad Habib of Aligarh has recently published an 
English version of this history in the Journal of Indhm History. 

2 1860, p. 227. 

3 Compare among others the TanMk^i-Mvhdralc Shdhl for the events 

leading to the succession of Mulzz-uddin Kaiqtibad : the attempt of 
his father Biighra I^an to dispute the succession, so that it was only 
after his renouncing a claim to the throne of Delhi that a potoitiai battle 
was turned into a happy meeting between the father and the son. This 
is borrowed from the Qirdn m-Sa^dain, Similarly, the version of the 
Dmcdmm Ebizr Ehdnl is followed for the events of the closing years of 
Sultan ‘Ala’ud-dln Khalji. The famous elegy of Amir &usrau on the 
death of Prince Muhammad the ’ is extensively quoted 

by men of letters and historians, for instance, BudS’un! and Nissam-ud-din. 
(Vide T.M.S., S5&40 and 374475.) 
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of Ms piwious 'stateiyHnraoiments aa€l :spmtual heiglits and 
gives an honest and frank opinion about, men , and' things, not 
.excluding himself. ■ In ■ tr 3 rmg ” to ' express Mmseif with tliis.. 
attitude of , miiid/- however, he-. 'irnds sometimes that, plain and 
easily mtelligible language ' is ■. not altogether discreet.. aii,d .may 
involve him in .trouble..,,' .-This .. shrewcfiiess drives - him , to sub- 
terfuge. He now deliberately takes , to -, grandiloquent , style, to 
florid and bombastic language, and to puns and puzzles ; but he 
mnst speak out his mind, as it, were, to relieve his agitated and 
indignant soul. Thus, he takes good care to conceal his meaning 
in a mass of words, but is still as clear as possible if one knows 
his feelings and his ■surroundings. This is my reading of the 
rjdz-i-Biusram, professedly written to demonstrate Ms powers 
of rhetoric (Balaghat), and his skill in the use of words, and 
to add to' the existing '.nine -styles of epistologra.phy a, .tenth of 
Ms ownd Superficially read, ' the documents it contains are, 
as usual, vTitteii in the most grandiloquent stylo, a very small 
amount of information being wrapped up in a bewildering maze 
of words But if these documents are carefully examined 
they yield interesting and instructive information of a varied 
character, besides many graphic descriptions of various social 
phenomena and references to manners and morals. It might be 
said that it is hardly proper to read into apparently disjointed 
phrases and uncertain epigrams, meanings of social import : in 
any case, it does not appear scientific to draw'^ historical re- 
ferences from them. It is true that the author is reluctant to 
admit anyone into his secrets but the reluctance is only apparent. 
The rjdz4-Musravl was not written at the command of a 
monarch, or for the benefit of a noble or those in power. It is a 
private document in which the spirit of the author has a free 
and unfettered play. The only fetters he has put upon Mmseif 
are those of style, and these self-imposed restrictions are justified 
by the political conditions of the age. To appreciate the 
rjdz4-hhusravt of Amir Shusraii, the reader will he well advised 
to make a detailed study of comparative literature.^ 


^ Compare I.K., 53. 

2 Compare E.D., III, 566. Curiously enough the only extract of 
the book made for Sir H. M. Elliot by ‘ a munshi ’ and incorporated by 
him m his work (Volume III, 566-7) is the one which least deserved to 
be incorporated. It purports to be a despatch from a State official 
designated as Badr Hajib and addressed to the Crovm Prince, announcing 
a victory over the Mongols and the occupation of Ghazni by the royal 
armies. This relates, as the editor remarks, to ‘ a matter upon which 
the historians are silent The original passage occurs in Vol. IV, 
pp. 144-156 (Lucknow text). Sir H. M. Elliot and his munshi both 
overlooked the fact that it was never meant to be treated as a genuine 
royal document but only a model for epistolography. On page 18 of 
Vol. IV, Amir ^usrau makes it plain that he has coined ’ the letter 
herein inserted and again repeats, on page 22 of the same volume, that 
he made ample use of his own fruitful imagination in writing fictitious 
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III. Litebatuee. 

' Thanks to the efforts of the Orientahsts we hare a number 
of books on various subjects : folklore and fiction ; poetry and 
songs; practical arts;" and a few; compeiidiums of legal and 
political precepts, besides other books of Hindu and Muslim 
mystics and religious reformers, 

1. Folklore and Fiction . — Few words are needed to recom- 
mend to a student of social history the examination of folklore. 
Folklore lacks the flourish and glamour of a court chronicle, 
and the accurac}^ and lucidity of other books of history or 
historical documents. But in its oun way it professes ^ to re- 
construct a spiritual history of Man, not as exemplified by 
the outstanding works of poets and thinkers, but as represented 
by the more or less inarticulate voices of the ‘ folk ’d The 
claims of Foikiore to the status of a scientific study are being 
slowly recognized. The period under review begins with the 
voluminous collection of stories, namely, the 
of Muhammad 'AwfL The author lived in the reign of >Sultan 
Iltutmish and dedicated his great work to his minister, Xizam- 
ul-miilk Junaidi. It is a neatly compiled book, carefully 
classified into chapters and sections according to its contents.^ 
It was too early to expect from a Muslim writer an intimate 
touch with the social life of the country of his domicile. Thus 
the JawdmV-uUHikdydt speaks more of foreign Muslim centres, 
like Ghazni and Bagdad, and very little of Multan or Delhi. 
It does not forget, however, to give some interesting side-lights 
on the life of the Sultans. As a whole, its value is meagi*e. 
Purush-Pariksha of Vidya]3ati Thakur, though written in the 
conventional style of the contemporary books of ethics, is very 
useful for our purpose.^ It starts with an examination of 
Hindu ethical ideals, and illustrates its moral from illustrations 
with examples from the ancient as well as from the contemporaiy 
social life : the range of choice of Mstoricai examples does not 
exclude the Muslims or the lower -Hindu classes. As a whole, 
our period is marked by the ■.■decay of -.Sanskrit literature, and 

letters and that of others who had ■■dooe'. the -same before him and thus 
had given shape to a book of ehann^ and origmality by skilfully editing 
these \single and compound words, short’ and long phrases and brief 
and lengthy documents purporting to, be official The mention of this 
particular fact— -the occupation of -Ghazni and dhe defeat of the Mongols 
as well as the style of the letter may ■' have: been ^ borrowed from an earlier 
date when Sher Khan occupied Ghazni on .behalf of Sultan Hasir-ud-din 
Mahmud, to which a reference has been made' in an earlier footnote. 

1 Krappe, Int., XV. 

2 A list of contents of the book with a valuable introduction was 
recently published on behalf of the Gibb Memorial Fund Series, by 
M. Nimm-ud-din in 1929. 

^ The date of Vidyapati Thakur is not yet fixed with certainty. 
B. K. Chatter ji holds that he was definitely alive from 1400 A.n. to 14§8 
A.j>. (vide 1927, S6|. I have us^ an^ old English translation 

piibiishad in Bombay presumably for school or college purposes, 
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we can turn with profit to the rising Prakrits or provincial 
dialects for information of value. 

Under Sher Shah flourished the famous poet of Oudli^ 
Malik Muhammad JaisL who wrote and sang in his sweet native 
Awadhk and was proud of the fact. In some ways, he was 
greater even than Amir Khusrau, for while the latter was more 
or less confined in his treatment to Muslim society and adhered 
to the orthodox view of Islam, the former had drunk deep at 
the springs of both Hinduism and Islam, and was, as a matter 
of fact, more Hindu than Muslim in his outlook on life. He is 
the oldest vernacular j)oet of Hindustan of whose works w^e have 
any uncontested remains^ In his welkknoum book Padumdvat, 
Malik Muhammad Jaisi deals with the events of the popular 
story of Raja Ratanseii of Ghitor : the marriage of the Raja 
with Padiimavat, a princess of the distant Simhala ; his battle 
against 'Ala-ud-din Khalji and imprisonment in Delhi ; and 
finally, his thrilling escape from the royal prison through the 
device of his queen and the valour of his two loyal adherents. 
The Simliala of the story (popularly believed to be Ceylon) is 
no other thaji an average Hindu capital in Northern India. The 
descriptions of the seas and the southern countries (given in 
the book to meet the requirements of Hindu dramatic conven- 
tions) are so fanciful that it may be doubted if the author 
ever ventured to go beyond the limits of the Doab and Oudh. 
Another book of fiction is the story of Baz Bahadur and Rupa- 
mati of Malwa which was composed by Ahmad-al-'UmarL and 
is now available in Crump’s rendering published under the title 
‘ Lady of the Lotus k It is an interesting though a sad poem 
and gives valuable side-lights on social life in Malwa. 

2. Poetry and Songs , — Besides Amir Khusrau and Amir 
Hasan there were numerous other Persian poets whose works 
have disappeared, as was mentioned earlier. The poems of 
Badr-i-chaeh are available, and slight references to other poets 
are made by Bada’uni in his history. But the value of these 
poems is meagre for our immediate purpose. They are com- 
posed in a foreign language and their style is highly conventional. 
The Persian poets on the whole are very difierent from the poets 
of the land, who sang in their own language. To name onty 
two of them, Mukand Ram and Chandi Das of Bengal are 
famous, and no student of social history can fail to turn to them 
without pleasure and profit.^ The more important poetic 


^ Compare Grieraon, Padumavat Irtt., 2. Two of the poems of 
Malik Muliammad Jaisi are now available — the Padumavat and the 
Akhrdwat, The Padumavat was edited in part by Grierson and Dvi vedi 
in ltS69 and was stopped on the death of the Hindu scholar. The Akhrdwat 
was published by the Nagari Pra-charini Sabha of Benares in 1904. 

2 Mukand Earn has been put in the later part of the lOth century. 
Some interesting extracts of Ms poems are given in J. N. Das Gupta’s 
* Bengal in the Sixteenth Century % T* D. Gupta has recently published 
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actiYity was, Eowever, shown in 'composing cleYOtional religions 
songs (the Bhakti songs) ' which . are - an extremely valuable 
source for the study of social conditions. Their tone, in general, 
is gloomy, and their criticism of social life somewhat inibalaiiced : 
but they disclose a w^ealth of information and reveal the deep 
emotions which moved the people of that age. There are rich 
eollectiGiis of these songs from all parts of Hindustan. To 
enumerate but few representative names : Lalla in Kashmir, 
Nanak in the Punjab,' Kabir, in -.the' Upper Cxangetic plains, 
Vidyapati Thakur in Bihar and Oriasa, and Chaitan;\'a in Bengal, 
are the great prophets of the popular religion of Hindustan 
during our time.^ The songs of numerous others are given in 
the sixth volume of MaeauMffe’s work, while some new poems 
are being slowly brought to light by the Visva-Bharati and 
other Indian periodicals. I have deliberately excluded from 
the present study a more detailed examination of tiie writings 
of Muslim Sufis in Hindustan. The Sufis in genera! are so 
conventional in their treatment, that they show a more or less 
complete detachment from the life of common people and their 
spiritual wants. They fight sh^^ of recognizing the social 
changes which a closer association and mutual interaction of 
Hindus and Muslims were bringing about in MuBlini society. 
As a matter of fact, the Sufis lived in more intimate touch with 
the social currents of life than any other class among the Muslims, 
but they found themselves between two stools, facing danger 
from opposite directions. They were dissatisfied with the whole 
of orthodox Muslim life, but they did not dare to q uestion the 
power of the theologians who led the people, coveruig them- 
selves with the rigid interpretation of the Muslim dogma. They 
similarly disapproved of the life and manners of the Muslim 


his ‘Aspects of Bengali Society ’ in Caioutfea nsing' 

mainly literary data from the Bengali language for a study of social 
history of Bengal which includes the examination of Bengali pc»tiy% 
ballads, and folk-songs. 

I The songs of Lalla have been rendered into English by E. C. Temple* 
The text with translation was published by Grierson and Barnett. Ninak’s 
songs and hjmm have been incorporated in the fJmnth Sahib ^ the sacred 
book of the Sikhs, and are to be found in an English rendering in the 
first volume of Macau liffe’s ' The Sikh Religion L The Bljak of Kafoir 
is now a\'ailable in a careful English translation by Bev. Ahmad Shah. 
The songs of Vidyapati — the FtuMadi Bangi^a (which, as opposed to his 
Sanskrit book referred to earlier, is composed in his native Maithili) — \vero 
translated ami published by Coomaraswami and Ama Sen, His pecu- 
liarity lies in being a Krishnite and in singing of the loves of Radha and 
Krishna. Chaitanya was not so fortunate as to have left a collection of 
songs but the contemporary biography of Das Kaviraj, completed^ in 
158^ after many years of devoted iafoouf., is a document of great historical 
vilue. The second part of this biography ■which deals with six years of 
Chaitanya’s pilgrimages is available in the English translation of J. K. 
Sircrar. The account of his wanderings ^introduces us to the hopes and 
fears of the common people and to the gradual 'assimilation by Muslims 
of Hindu ideas. 
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aristocracy,; but they were too mucb afraid, of; tlie power,, of .the 
ruling classes to oSeiid them by strong opposition or even by 
honest criticism. They had very little to give to the coniinon 
]3eople which was not inconsistent with the accepted version 
of the orthodox Islam, and thus exposed them to the charge of 
heresy or heterodoxy. So the Sufi wurks have little use for 
our present purposes. I have, however, used the ZaMilfat-ul- 
fmduk of Hamadani (died 1384 a.b.) and the Sahcfif of Shaikh 
Saclr-ud-din (died 1536 a.d.) to represent the Sufi view-point. 
An orthodox Muslim is, however, somewhat diferent. Even 
if he is not interested in the hfe of ‘ the infidels he is interested 
in keeping the Muslims pure from their taint ; he is not a little 
interested in securing the reward of the next world by con- 
verting an infidel to Islam. It is somewhat difficult to draw a 
line between a Sufi and an orthodox Muslin in practical religion 
except in extreme cases when a Sufi superimposes some mystic 
and occult doctrine on Islam and stretches the sense and meaning 
of both Qur’an and the Tradition to meet his ends, and the 
orthodox refuses to go beyond the literal interpretation of the 
Muslim dogma. Composed on the orthodox lines are two books, 
the 31 atla‘ -nl- Anwar ot Amir Khusrau and the Tnhfa4-Nasd3ih of 
Yusuf Gada. The book of Kliusrau, which I have already 
mentioned, is a bitter exposition of the heterodox manners of his 
age. He deals with all classes of Muslims and with every phase 
of moral life. The Tuhfa-i-NascViJi is expository rather than 
critical. In this didactic poem, addressed to his son in the form 
of advice, the author gives a general survey of Muslim life in 
India from an orthodox standpoint. Its particular interest 
lies in showing how far Hindu beliefs and practices and other 
common superstitions were being incorporated into the scheme 
of orthodox Muslim life in Hindustan.^ 

3. Practical arts and Compendnms, — ^There are a few’' hooks 
on practical arts wdiich are quite useful for a study of contem- 
porary social life. For example, the Kitdb-i-Ni'mat Khdna4- 
Ndsir Shdhl, a compendium of culinary art, gives numerous 
recipes for making scents, cosmetics, ottos, and for preparing 
a variety of foods and delicacies.^ Another, named HiddyaU 


1 Yusuf Gada was a pupil of the celebrated Shaikh Nasir-iid-din 
Chira^ of Delhi and composed the book in 139.3 (Ethe, 732). The book 
contains only 776 verses, but the author claims to have given a complete 
exposition of the orthodox beliefs and practices to the reader (compare 
T., 29). 

2 The only copy of the MS. in the India Office collection (copied 
between 1634-1635 a.b.) is without a date of composition or the name of 
the author and Ethe does not assign any date for its composition (vide 
Ethe, 1499). Considering the evidence of its contents and after examin- 
ing the MS. I am inclined to believe that it was composed in Malwa before 
1500 A.x>. under the Ehalji Sultans of Malwa. It is an official guide for 
the royal kitchen which obviates the necessity of mentioning the name 
•of the author. 
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w-rflml, gives a compreliensiYe guidance ■ to , arcliers and those 
interested in the use of 'bow and arrowd - The most important' 
book, however, of' this 'nature -is the FiqJi-i-Fufiz ShdhL It is a 
compendium of civil and ecclesiastical law and has an interesting 
history. It was originally compiled by one 'Ya'qfib Karra ii! 
who died without finishing the book. The postliiinious work 
was brought to the notice of Firuz Shah Tughliiq wiio ordered its 
revision and enlargement " and thus the book took its present 
shape. It gives legal precepts which were probably meant for 
the guidance of the Judiciary, but this is by no means' certain. 
It may be safely said, however, 'that these semi-judicial com- 
pilations, even though they may not be compared vitli morlern 
legal codes, do not on that account lose their historical value. 
They refiect the social conditions in a more lucid manner than 
other books and are to be valued accordingly.- Another book, 
not exactly a compilation of ' ecclesiastical decisions, advices, 
and admonitions ’ (vide Ethe) but rather a kind of political 
guide to a prince and a code of political ethics, is the Fatrltvad- 
jaMtidCin of Zh'a-ud-din Barani. Together with another earlier 
compilation of a similar nature, the Addh-uhmiiluk of Fakhr- 
iid-dln Mubarak Shah, it throws some light on the political 
ideas of the times. But the tone of these compilations is theo- 
retical rather than practical. In any case, their value in 
elucidating social developments is very little. We are not 
required to go into a closer examination of tlieir contents for 
our present jjiirposes.® 

IV. The Fobeigx Tbavellebs. 

in some respects, the most valuable source for the con- 
temporary social historj^ of India is to be found in the accounts 
of the foreign travellers. They come from difierent countries 
at different periods and move about with an admirable detach- 
ment and with intelle^ctual curiosity. Unfortunately, with 
a f€W exceptions their sphere of movement was confined to a few 
coastal towns and a little belt of inland territory adjoiniiig the 
sea-coast, and perhaps with the single exception of Yarthema, 
tliey were ail totally ignorant of the language of the country. 
Within these limitations their accounts are extremely valuable, 
especially in one respect, namely, that the foreign travellers 


^ The H kldi/at-ur-rarm was eoriaposed under Husain Shah of Bengal 
(904-927 A.D.) (vide Rien, 489). 

2 The plan tke Fiqh4-Ftruz Shahl follows the orthodox lines of 
Mnelim law-books. It gives the Arabic text and the Persian paraphrasing 
of the precepts and a summary of the view of other Sunidte legal 
authorities on the cjuestioii. 

This title is given to the MS. in the India Ofilce collection. ^ An 
abridged form of the same book is named in the British 

Museum eolleetion. 
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alone expose what are commonly considered as ugly social 
institutions of India. ^ It is a curious fact, but none the less 
true, that some of the most inhuman social practices of the 
land have never appeared to the Indian vTiters, poets, and 
religious reformers, either Hindu or Muslim, as worthy of their 
notice and comment. If one vishes to gather the records of 
slavery, widow-burning, untouchability, child-marriage, extreme 
sexual indulgence and sexual perversion, one 'would search for 
these facts ip Indian books almost in vain. Great social re- 
formers like Kanak, and saints and prophets like Kabir, Gbaitanya 
or Nizam-ud-din Awliya’, pass over them without much com- 
ment, and though rebelling against priesthood in no uncertain 
terms, they do not strive against these graver evils in the same 
characteristic and militant manner. The Muslims who could 
perhaps have taken a healthier and more detached view of the 
situation found no particular cause for complaint in the sup- 
pression of human personality through these glaring social evils, 
for it was not micongenial to the whole of their outlook on life, as 
'will be explained later. In other words, these social evils had 
become the normal features of their social organism in the eyes of 
both the Hindus and the Muslims. There is a continuous series of 


these travellers from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. In 
the 13th century came the famous Marco Polo who started about 
1273 on his long tour in Eastern Countries. In the 14th century 
followed the equally famous and for us the most important 
traveller, the famous Ihn Batuta who spent his whole life (1325- 
1354) in travelling throughout the Muslim world of that day. In 
the 15th century came at least five travellers whose accounts have 
come down to us. The century opens with a Chinese naval mission 
in 1405, the Muslim secretary of which, named Mahuan, recorded 
his observations on Bengal and Malabar . Some time later followed 
Nicolo Conti (1419-1444). About the middle of the century, in 
1662, the learned Persian ambassador, 'Abd-ur-Razzaq, came 
to the court of Vijayanagar. Nikitin and Stephano followed at 
the close of the century. During the early part of the 16tli 
century came Varthema (1503-1508) ; Barbosa came about 1518, 
and the Turkish Admiral Sidi 'Ali Reis at the close of our period 
(1553-1556). It would not be surprising if indefatigable search 
brings to light some fresh accoimts of travellers to India By 


IT. D. Gupta’s valuable contributions to the study of Bengali 
Society, based as they are on the evidence of Bengali literature alone, 
are naturally incomplete in this respect in the presentation of social 
facts. 

2 Among the published accounts of these travellers, Sir Henry 
Yule’s edition of Marco Polo is well known. A new version of Marco 
Polo was rendered into English by Johir Frampton in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth (1579 a.d.) and is now available in Penzer’s edition. This 
edition also includes a new^ and in some ways a more complete version 
of Nicolo Conti .which considerably improves upon the one contained in 
Major’s ‘India in the fifteenth century > Another summary of Conti’s 
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far the most learned of these travellers were IbnBatutaj ‘Abd-nr- 
R-azzaq, and Sidi 'Ali Reis.^ The account of Mbd-iir-Razzaq Is 
more or less confined to Vijayanagar and thus does not eoneeni 
us directly. far the best and the most complete account 
comes from Ibn Batuta. Before him, and even after him, 
nobody ventured so far inland, stayed for such a long period, 
or gave an account of so many and varied social phenomena. 
His evidence is direct and personal : his experiences are so close 
and intimate ; his opportunities of association are so wide and. 
frequent ; and finally, he dictates his observations thousands 
of miles away from the scene, in the security of his own native 
land, so that there is little likelihood of his concealing facts or 
misrepresenting them. His account is thus a life-like picture 
of the Hindustan of his day, where the traveller moves about as 
one of the Indians themselves. He marries in the country (as 
he did in so many others) and has children ; he is in the employ- 
ment of the State ; he is even appointed as the accredited envoy 
of the Sultan of Delhi to the court of the Chinese Emperor ; 
he even leads the life of an ascetic, the popular rage of the 
times, and also goes about as a refugee in hiding. However, 
Ibn Batuta, as everybody else, has his intellectual limits. He is 
sometimes over-anxious as a true Berber to believe in the marvels 
and miracles of saints. The fact that he never kept any record 
or notes of his long travels, or made a careful and systematic 
study of the broad facts of Indian political life, leads him into 
many errors of observation and sometimes into amusing mis- 
statements of facts.^ The account of Sidi 'All Reis, though 
brief, is full of interest. He brought a more cultivated brain 


eoaversation with Pero Teftir about India appeaors in the latter's travels 
published under the ‘ Broadway-Travellera Series The ^ aecoimt of 
Mahuau was translated by Geoi^e Phillip and published in 

The accounts of ‘Ab4-nr-Ea!5s2aq, Stephano, and Hifcitin are 
contained in Major's book referred to above and published by the Hakluyt 
Society. A complete English translation pi Ibn Batuta is not yet available 
and I have based my study on the Arabic text published from Cairo in 
1870-1 A.n. The English translations of Varthema and Barbosa have 
already been published by the Hakluyt Society, London, The account of 
Sidi ‘Ail Reis is available in the English rendering of Vambeiy^ A new 
and better translation is, how^ever, in the course of pi^licatioii, 

t Compare Prampton, Int,, IX, for criticism of Marco Polo’s account. 
The observations of the European travellers are more or less confined 
to the South and are limited to a few facts of social life which are some- 
times repeated as if one was borrowing them from the other, 

2 Compare, for instance, K.R,, II, 17, 31, 30, 31, for some amusing 
mis-statements : that Sultan Mu‘kz-ud-d!n Kaiqubad built ^ the Qutb 
Minar of Delhi and that the passage leading to the top was wide enough 
to admit an elephant ; that CrhlySs-ud-dln Balban ascended the throne 
after killing Sultan XS-sir-ud-dIn Mahmud ; that there was a, ^dispute bet- 
ween the father and the son for succession when Ghiyas-ud-Sin Tughjuq 
cam© to the throne ; and finally when the former became a Stiltin, Jfina 
lOan (later known as Muhammad Tughluql revolted against his father In 
the Deccan under the excuse of Ieading„'an invasion into the Telingiuft. , 
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to uEclerstancl the faets of national and international politics 
and to appreciate the cnltnre of a people. Unfortunately, the 
unsettled political conditions of India, no less than his devotion 
to and love of the Ottoman Empire, persuaded him to return 
too soon. ' . 



V. MiNOB SOIJRCES : COREBSPONDEECE. 

Among iniiior sources^ of information may be mentioned 
some collections of official and private letters : the Riydz-td- 
Insha^ of Mahmud Gawan, the InshS-namct of Tahir-ul-Husainl, 
and the letters of Bayazid II and Mahmud II of Turkey, ail 
of which make slight references to Indian conditions. This 
is all the evidence I can ofer at present for the study of social 
life of Hindustan during the period under review. 

An objection is sometimes made, not without reason, that 
a picture of social life coming more or less exclusively from 
Mushm and other sources will fail to do justice to Hindu society 
or paint it in sympathetic and vivid colours. I have found no 
occasion to agree with the observation inasmuch as it implies 
that the Muslim historian or man of letters purposely misrepre- 
sented the facts of Hindu social life. There “was no cultural 
conflict between the Muslims and the Hindus. In fact the 
-cultural forces were rapidly leading to a comj^lete fusion between 
the two, so that there was hardly any room for such discrimina- 
tion. The development of historical literature had a very long 
and healthy tradition among the Muslims and the examples of 
intellectual honesty are to be found even among conspicuously 
dogmatic persons, for instance, Ziya-ud-din Barani and 'Abdul- 
Qadir Buda’uni. With Amir Khusrau and Malik Muhammad 
Jaisi we enter on a very different and a more or less national 
outlook. On the other hand, if there were any Hindu scholars, 
they lived in the seclusion of a few intellectual centres like 
Kashmir or Benares and w'ere completely isolated from the 
main currents of social life. It is further to be doubted if they 
inherited proper cultural traditions or even right a.ttitudes of 
mind to make good historians. 

However, though Muslim sources cannot perhaps be acctised 
of a bias, other limitations are equally serious. The social 
content of Muslim histories is meagre. Life is unattractive for 
them outside courts and cities, or a few religious and hterary 
circles. They are not, as a rule, directly interested in knowing 
about the Hindu society, or even the life of the lower classes of 
Muslims who were not very different from the Hindu masses. 
This, obviously, is an insufficient basis for the study of Hindu 
society. Unfortmiateiy, the records of Rajputana, the solitary 
home of Hindu culture and polity, have not yet been worked 
out. The brilliant but old work of James Tod still remains the 
main source of our information. We hope that a critical study 
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of Baj put records and other sources of .inf ormat ion will some day 
.add to our knoi^dedge of the contemporary Hindu society. 

With such materials as are enumerated above it is obviously 
impossible to give; a complete picture of the society in 
Hindustan. „ A consoling thought tinder such conditions suggests 
itself , that in the more or less static condition of Indian society a 
student of. social history can always check his facts and con- 
clusions by comparing them with Xiresent-day survivals, and thus 
succeed in giving a more complete picture of the past in the light 
of. the present observations. Though generally helpfiiL such a 
view of Tndian, history, is subject to two reservations. The 
intervening period in our case covers the social deveIo|)nie]its of 
about four' centuries and includes the operation of a- new social 
force from the, industrialized West. It is not luiMkely tliat the 
events of the intervening period have succeeded in giving a new 
social meaning and content to the growing comj>lexlt\^ of social 
phenomena in India. Secondly, excejit for the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, a few writers like Crooke and Grierson and 
a few government reports, no systematic and scientific social 
survey of India has been undertaken. This work awaits the 
attention of experienced folklorists and of sociologists in general. 
I have given references to present-day survivals from the modem 
works in footnotes where necessary. 

As to the plan of the work, I have included the stud\‘ 
of a number of political and economic factors which appear to 
me helpful in giving a proper perspective of social development.s 
in Hindustan. In dealing with economic conditions, my object 
is only to give some economic data for a better appreciation of 
social life.^ As regards the original texts, I have made a free 
rather than a literal translation ; in some cases I have contented 
myself only with a summary of a longer passage. Abbreviations 
are used to indicate most of the original and published texts. 
These are noted against the text in the bibliography. Two 
appendices are added at the dose of the thesis for a better 
apiireciation of some general data, as the measurements of time 
and space, the, coins, etc., and for the chronology of the reigns 
of the Sultans of Delhi. 


1 Compare J./.H., p. 167, for Moreland's views on the composi^ 
tioii of a definitive treatise on the economic conditioiis of the period. 


PART I: POLITICAL CONDITION. 


The ‘ Shltahat ’ ahd its eeactions oh 
Muslim Society. 

It is still somewhat obscure exactly how and when the 
title of ‘Sultan’ originated. It was first used by the rulers 

* set up as independent kings in the former provinces of the 

CaUph of Baghdad.^ The terms ‘ Sjdtdn’ and ‘ Sultanat’ 
are derived from a common root meaning ‘ power, authority 
and are generally applied to that form of State which began to 
prevail in the Islamic world soon after the first four successors of 
Muhammad, but which was not originally contemplated by the 
Qur’an.® A study of the theory of sovereignty under the Sultans 
of Delhi is full of interest, as it discloses not only the political 
ideas of the Muslims, but in a wider sense their whole outlook 
on life. This great change from the theoretic ‘ Khildfat ’ of the 
Qur’an to the despotic rule of the Sultans of Islam requires a 
word of illustration. 

The teachings of the Qur’an appear to have worked more 
or less satisfactorily in the tribal surroundings and the strong 
democratic traditions of Madina. But as soon as Islam began 
to expand beyond the limits of a city-state, the ‘ Inspired word 
of Grod’ failed to be elaborated for the working of a more 
* extensive political structure, and the meagre doctrine of ‘ Mash- 

wara’ (counsel) never shaped itself into a workable political 
institution.® The political and territorial expansion > of Islam, 
however, continued with great rapidity ; it was' soon felt necessary 
to organize the loose fragments of the Arabian tribes under a 
strong and stable government ruling over a large and ever- 
growing territory. Injunctions of the Qur’an and the precedents 
of ' Ma.dTn a, and its first Caliphs were now subordinated to the , 
need of a strong and compact political structure. It is a singular 
fact that the thinkers, who deal philosophically with the 

rise of kingship, point to it as a necessary institution for the 
. ■ maintenance of social order. According to their exposition of 


1 Compare 1929, 228 for a Buwaihid ruler called Sultdn-ud^ 

daula who died in 415 a.h. Maphmud of Ghazni invaded the Buwaihid 
territory in 419 a.h. — compaore Arnold, 202, for the assumption of the 
title by the Saljuqs. 

2 Compare Holy Qur’an 20 : 30 and the translator’s note on pp. 23-24. 
The Qur’an wanted to set up a * Kingdom of God ’ in which the Caliph 
‘judges among or rules the creatures of Allah by His Command’. In 
contrast to this the Sultanat is a purely secular institution signifying the 
dominion of man over man and not a theocracy. 

3 Compare Qur’an 42 : 38, ‘ Their rule is to take counsel among 
themselves ’ 

' # 
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the caR£% kiiigsM|i wa.s an indinpeiisable eonditJon precc^deiit to 
{iiilizatioii. They did not indeed hesitate to declare that even 
an iinjiist and oppressive monarchy is better than an iiiilieeiisefi 
freediiiiid In short, the Muslims were faced with a choice 
between nioiiarchy and anarchy, and .they wisely,, chose the 
former. 3Ieaii while the 'Ulaml or the learned doctors of 
theoiog\\ who were confined to Madina, were elaborating a system 
of Muslim iaw' which had very little to do with tlic^ mmliiiom 
of the Muslim State. This breach of Beiitiment betw*een ^^fadma, 
the centre of MiiHlim, orthodoxy, and Damascus, the capital of 
the Arab Empire, explains why, from the very begiimiiig, so 
much of law became purely theoretic in ekaraeter and 

began to lay dowm so many principles that have hardly ever 
been put into practice.'^ ^ . 

The Muslim society was on the eve of still greater changes. 
Witli the fall of Mada’in, the 'ancient capital (Ctesiplioii) of 
Chosroes, and the transfer of the seat of the Caliph to Baghdad, 
Persian ideas began to How in, changing the face of Islam in 
course of time. On coming into contact with the Persians, the 
Arabs discovered the political traditions of an ancient people, 
their extremely pr^mtical nature as contrasted with the traditions 
of Arabia which led to'^many civO wars in a short time and 
caused so much trouble, and the facBity with which the world 
they had conc^uered was ready to assimilate them. It is in- 
telligible how the Muslims came to assimilate the old doctrine 
of Persian imi^rialism and .fell an easy prey, to the culture of 
their conquered people.® In their eager fascination, they did 
not stop to pick and choose from Persian ideas ; they adopted 
them wholesale in every sphere of life. In political administra- 
tion, they took over the principles, the organization of various 
departments, the personality of the Persian monarch— the 
seraglio* the eimuchs, the slaves and attendants, the State 
^eremoniab, the dresses and royal symbols— the principl# of 
'military organization and equipment, the tactics of, war,, m 
fapt efery .administrative detail of value; in social manners 
they' Iwrrowed' aH the Perilan ideas of social pleasures and 
amusements namely tJto chase, the games, of polo and chess, 
wine, m.usic, son^ and the spring-festival of Nau-ruz ; in mental 
culture, they assimilated all the Persian ideas not excluding 


7 1 Compare Kreroer, M for a quotation of TartuAl, * «« mjmfc 
' liRMhip is bettor thm an hour of anarchy L It may be mek§mm in 
• ''Swconneetion that the Ahkdm-m^Stimnifm of Al-Mftwafif brings no 
from the Qnri&n or the Mtisiin law to condemn existing 
' insd^lioa of the Sultanat. 

' ' « Atpold, 

, ' t a modem comment on, India, Iqbal 178;; '* Admire rny 

BOVitf ,of miracles ’ exclaimed a Brahnam to-Mahmtd of UhazrU, 

'i^ke .ah other idofc endeth by ©ndavinf thyself to the 
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tlie Hcieiice' .of the. mterpretatioH of dreams (Ta'bir) and the 
dMEatioa, of the, Magid Of all these .ideas the .most significant 
was the theory of divine right of the Persian Kings. . .From the 
centre of Baghdad these ideas spread' to Crhazni; as to other 
parts of the Muslim world and made their way from there into 
the Indian plains. At Ghazni — ^to which we may look for the 
source of the poHtical ideas of the Sultans of Delhi— -even the 
official titles of some of the heads of departments Were the 
same as those at the ancient Persian Court. ^ The crown which 
Sultan Masffid wore was only a replica of that of the Cliosroes 
in Ctesiphon;^ in fact, the whole outlook of the Ghaznawid 
monarchs and their character and function was in no way very 
different from that of the ancient Persian Sassanians. In other 
respects this national Persian tradition found its best poetical 
expression in the celebrated epic of the Bhah-ndma which was 
composed under the patronage of the Ghaznawid court. Herein 
the legendary heroes of ancient Persia live for ever in the im- 
mortal pages of a follower of Muhammad. 

Now, the distinctive feature of the Persian monarchy, 
as has been mentioned, "was its claim to divine origin, in 
relation to his subjects, the Sassanian monarch was ’ their 
lord and master, absolute disposer of their lives, liberties, and 
jnoperty : the sole foundation of law and right, incapable himself 
of doing wrong, irresponsible, irresistible— a sort of god upon 
earth ; one whose favour was happiness, at whose frowm men 
trembled, before whom aU bowed themselves down, with the 
lowest and humblest obeisance Islam could not easily be 
reconciled to this hare-faced exposition of despotism, least of 
aU to the divinity of a person on which the whole theory of 
despotism rested. This difficulty was solved by associating" the 
virtue of divinity with the office of the Sultanate rather than 
with the person of the Sultan. He was designated as ‘ Zill- 
ullah ’ the shadow of the Divine Being.^ This, however, did 
not stop divine honours from being paid to a Sultan, or a 
monarch from ruling over people ‘ as a god in human form 
In Hindustan especially, no attempt was made to conceal the 
position,. People had to prostrate themselves before the Sultan 
of Delhi when he was present, and to stand up even when his 
name was mentioned as a mark of solemn reverence ; when at a 
distance from Delhi, they bowed towards the seat of the 
Sultanat.^ Salutations were offered to the vacant royal 


1 Compare Bawlinson, Seventh Monarchy, Ch. XXVIII. 

2 Compare Bawlinson, Seventh Monarchy, 641-642, e.g. 
Akhurheg. 

^ Compare ibid., 640 and 72. 

^ Bawlinson, Five great monarchies III, 202. 

S Compare an early reference, T.F.M., 12. 

® Compare an interesting reference in F.J., 160. 

7 Compare KK., 221 ; KM., XI, U; ibid., I, , 


Dabir,. 
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throne m^lienever a person p^secl by men. to the mTiodeE 
sandals and cpiiver put on the throne m the symbol of inonareliy d 
It is related of the Mughal Emperor Humayhii. tliat on the 
occasion af a public audience, a mirtain was drawn before liini : 
and wlic‘ii it was drawn, the whole gathering exclaimed : ' Behold 
the llluimiiatioii of the ..Drane.. Beii^ h. The.Baoie monarch . 
wan similariy credited with possessing soj^r-hiiinaii |:riwers,® 

Under these eircumstanees, it is to be forgiven If the fancy of a 
cliroiiieler cjoiiipared the officers of a Snitin to Gabriel and 
other angels atteiiding on Allah.® ^ Abnl FazI was eiiconrageil 
to adTaiiee a step further. H# elaborated the myst'k^ theory 
of “ T1i€^ Perfect Man "" (Iman-i-Mmil), to prove^ that Akbar 
had realized the mysteries of human life and was ibnorbed intc» 
the Reality like a Yogid An appropriate ceremonial wan there- 
fore devised for the public audience of the Mughal emfXTOr ; 
one man cried ' AMk-o^Akbar " (' Gbd is Great or Akbar ’ Imply- 
ing tliat Akbar the emperor was an mmm&tkm of God) ; and 
the <>tlier responded by saying ‘ Jalla-JuMo-fm ' (literally ‘ May 4 


his glory increase h The phr^e however mingles the name 
of Akbar, ' Jala! 

This was obviously a veiy dhficnlt position for the followers 
of Muhammad to reconcile with the Reference will be 

made later to the position of the th^logians who compromised 
with the monarchy, and the pniitans and Sufis who broke away 
from the monarchy, in fact from the w^hole '^fuslim Society. 

• It suffices for the moment to say that; the, |K)sltion was ■ so safe/ ■. 
that 'AlS-iid-din Khalji contemplated founding a religion ; 
Muhammad Tughluq wm credited with similar intentions ; and 
Akbar actually founded a new faith.® 

Under such circumstances, the Sultan of Delhi was in 
theory an unlimited despot, bound by no law, subfeot to no 
ministerial check, and guided by m wtil except km own. The 
'peo^e had no r^hts, only obligations,; they only Iiv#d to 'carry 

i 0OBI|WI» kLe** II and for M.X4., SS4-3 ; tfe© letter i 

, may have been borrowed from the ^mmt Hmdu pr«ictiee m referred to 
;itii the story of Rtoa&yaiia. > , ' 

, 1 , 2 For the curtain dcwmoiiyy ,compiw» 446 which is nupported 


by other evidence. This 'ancient eusfeoiii of tl» Sawaniana is »Wr«d it>: 
later in a quotation from Hiiart, For «p«-htim.an claims, T*W*, SI', 
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The position of tlie Sultans was made easier in the Indian 
environment the submissiveness of the masses of the people, 
and l\v Hindu institutions and political traditions. In aaicicuit 
times tyrants as well as benevolent monarclis had ruled India, 
but all this depended on the personal attributes of a monarch : 
the system did not recognize the right of the people to actiA’e 
participation in the Stated It is somewhat difficult to see how 
the Hindus of Hindustan could resist the development of 
despotic rule in view of the existence of village communities 
and the system of caste. I will add a Avord to explain the 
|)olitical significance of these two factors in Hindu social life. 

The Indian village communities, once familiarized by 
Sir Henry Maine, have found a host of enthusiastic hut someA\diat 
uncritical admirers, Avffio have not hesitated to compare them 
AAuth any self-sufficient and seh-gOA^erning political community, 
even AAith those of the Greek city-states. For a time they 
Avere believed to be a peculiar racial gift of the Aryans. Hoaa^- 
ev^er, it is being slowly realized now, that instead of being a 
peculiarity of a race or a country, the Aullage communities only 
represent a distinct phase in the social development of mankind. 
The right of the commune appears in the indivisibility of the 
cominon waste and forest lands and the i-egulation of A’^acant 
shares. It was probably suffered to be independent in certain 
matters of internal concern, in making certain rules, in the 
choosing of the elders, in distributing among its members the 
direct taxes w’-hich the Government imposed.^ If the available 
records of Indian village communities in the past can be any guide 
in the matter, it is difficult to e8caj)e the conclusion that their 
exivStenee has helped rather than checked the despotic tendencies 
of Indian monarohs. The life of an Indian village community 
is too insular, its groups too isolated, and the whole of its out- 


who dared not remind him that Isfahan was not included in his 
dominions, met the situation, Kaverty 579. See remarks of Barani in 
B(MS.) 114 — compare as a parallel the advice of Oecieve to Prince Henry 
in S. Ill, 500 : that ‘ Lawe is both lookke and key of snerte \ Compare 
also T.AV., 106 where Humayun reminds his followers of the magnificent 
example of saciifice shown by the 12,000 guards of the Safavi monarch 
Ismail who jmnped into a ravine to fetch his falling handkerchief and 
thus perished to a man. 

1 Compare Tod, I, 376 where he explains how the virtues of a Bajput 
monarch will exalt a kingdom to the summit of prosperity as the vice 
of a successor will plunge it into the abyss of degradation : again in II, 
939 where he speaks of the permanent exclusion of the people from all 
share in the State under Bajput rale. 

^ Compare Mill, I, 313-14 for a report of thb Committee of the House 
of Commons on the village communities of India ; compare Kovalevsky for 
Bussian village communities, pp, 72, 82-3, 92 ; compare Tod, I, 574, 
where he makes it plain that the legislation of the village commxine in 
minor matters only shows the neglect of the State, which extracted heavy 
taxes from the people without providing them with laws for guidance or 
police for protection. ^ . 
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look , too occiipatioiiai, to form a useM' asset to the political life, 
of, tie CGimtry. In times of exceptional , danger, , a commune 
organized some sort of defence and guarded the village' from 
the inroads, of an invader.^ ,, ,But such instances of concerted 
.action, are more or less on the 'same footing as their measures 
.for protecting their crops from a. pest of locusts., 'or their homes 
from a band of robbers. It does not show any wider poHticai 
consciousness than what was absolutely necessary to preserve 
tliemseives and their home-lands. Even in such cases, the 
attitude of propertyless and segregated low castes dwelling on 
the skirts of the village may have been uncertain. For our 
immediate |)urpose, it may safely be concluded that the Aullage 
communities of Hindustan, which comprised the vast majority 
of the population, did not x^resent any serious administrative 
problem to the Sultans of Belhi.^ We are not concerned here 
with their economic and social aspects. 

The second factor is the caste system with its necessary 
corollary, the theory of DTiarma. It. has been rightly held that 
caste and the Hindu theory of encourage a feeling of 

charity and consideration towards both men and animals and 
lead to a general contentment among the people.^ It may be 
further conceded that the institution of caste has greatly con- 
tributed towards the preservation of Hindu society. Ail these 
considerations, though very strong, are hardly sufficient to 
justify the system. Politically, it means the permanent domina- 
tion of the higher classes over the lower, which results in the 
decay of both. Among the main features of the caste system : 
it leads to the creation of a leisured class composed of the 
learned and the strong, with supposed inborn attributes and 
inherited privileges, and another class composed of labourers 
to whom it assigns a degraded social status ; finally, it gives 
these ingenious arrangements the most sacred and positive 
sanctions. The spiritual basis for this doctrine was supplied 
by the doctrine of Karma or the Law of the Deed. So that 
the argument is purely scriptural and places the inequalities of 
the caste system on a moral order of which God's will is the 
guardian and embodiment, and the created beings have only to 
thank themselves for their ill plight.^ From these, follows the 
theory of DJiarma or the respective duties of various castes, 
though the term is difficult to render in a foreign language. 

The reaction of these theories was bound to be far-reaching 
on Hindu political thought. Hindu religious ideas began to 
predominate in both the State and the Church, in fact the State 


1 Compare K.K., II, 92-94 for an instance of resistance. Many 
other instances are found in the accounts of Timur’s invasions. 

2 Compare the opinion of Moreland, Agrarian system, etc., 64. 

3 For instance, by F. W. Thomas. 

4 Compare Carpenter, 321. For an illustration of Bharma, see 
P.P. 110-111. 
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began to represent ^ only . an, 'agency to enforce' a part of tlie 
religions ordinances. To. every part" of the State religion as- 
signed its proper function, to transgress which was not only 
a crime against .the State but also, a sin against, the Divine Being. 
According to this conception of State, the king was held to 
rule by divine right and to be in a sense a god himself, being 
only tied to the advice of a Brahman. Provisions were made 
to secure a sort of benevolent and paternal monarch, without, 
however, any right of rebellion on the part of the subjects 
against Irirn if he turned out othermse. The appeal w^as limited 
to his conscience, and if he viola, ted the Dlmrma, consolation, 
if any, could be dravm from the belief that the outraged law 
would avenge itself on a tyrant in a second and inevitable 
birth.^ The Hindu monarchs who arose, especially during our 
period when the possible check of Brahman hierarchy had 
ceased to operate, approximated to the Muslim, ideal of a Sultan.^ 
In one prominent instance, when Maharaja Sanga was once 
wounded and disfigured in a battle against the Lodi Sultan 
Ibrahim, he hesitated to mount the throne, as it was an ^ ancient 
and well-established rule in India that when an idol was injured 
and a part of it knocked off, it ceased to be a fit object of worship 
and another was installed in its place. Similarly, the royal 
throne being a place of worship for the people, its occupant 
should also be a person who is entire and who is a]>le to render 
full service to the State b® This is not the proper place to discuss 
the merits of the theory of divine monarchy, but one observation 
may he made to explain the political situation on the eve of 
Muslim conquest. When a king aspires to the position of a 
divine being, he deprives himself of the privilege of suffering 
misfortunes and miseries like other human mortals, while 
maintaining his position in spite of them. He rules only so 
long as he succeeds ; one little disaster, one chance defeat, and 
the whole fabric of the State breaks down. Under such a scheme 
of government, the masses of people, already living in intellectual 
isolation, become ever more indifferent to the fortunes of their 
monarch and the political destiny of their kingdom. It may 
be questioned under these circumstances if a feeling of patriot- 


1 Compare F, W. Thomas, 9-10; compare Vidyapati for plotting as a 
sin in P,P. 115. 

2 Compare Vidyapati for the popular conception of an ideal Hindu 
monarch : he who is well versed in the science of punishment, enjoys 
pleasures, conquers the four quarters, kills all his foes in battle, oUers 
oblations to the fire and ^orifices to the deities and distributes gold 
amoiig the supplicants. Fide P.P. 164, 166. Curiously enough both the 
Muslim and the Hindu terms for polities (Siymat and Danda-nUi) are 
identical in moaning and significance. It may be suggested, though there 
is little evidence at present to support the suggestion, that perhaps ancient 
Persia was the common source of both Hindu and Muslim political ideas 
from which both of them borrowed independently at different intervals. 

s Compare Sarda, Sanga, 5S-59. 
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ism e¥er extends, to tb.e |)eople'..:as a wlioie outside tbe ruling 
•classes^ Tlie '.political ..situation in' India was still more 
aggravated by. the inborn incapacity of tbe Rajputs to form a 
strong and united government,, -and consequently tliek billing 
or iiiiwiiiiiig assent to the . existence of the siijiremacy of an . 
outside pow^er.^ ' / 

Under the aecuniulated force of all these principal political 
..factors, the Hindu political structure gave wra.y at the first . 
approach of a powerful foreign invader. The masses of the 
lieople had seen the Huns, the Scythians, the Kushans, the 
Greeks, the Persians, and the Rajputs ruling over them. There 
was notliing X->articuiarly repulsive in an Jrab, a Turk, or any 
other lluslim for that matter. Xo sooner did the Arab set 
his foot on the soil of Sind than the Hindu Jat offered to helxi 
him, and the other outcasts welcomed him ; the great majority 
of people w’atched the fight of the ruling classes and the foreign 
invader with indifference, and the defeat of the former vith a 
feeling relief. The aj)proach of the Turkish invader witnessed 
a similar spectacle. 

After this digression, let us revert to the Sultan and 
examine how his powers though absolute and unlimited in ^ 
theory had to submit to certain well-marked modifications 
in actual practice. In the circumstances so far dwelt upon, 
the Sultans (as their Hindu predecessors before them) wpre 
faced with an irresistible temptation to confine the main 
functions of government to what w’-ere usually termed the two 
royal duties of Jahdngiri and Jahanddrl, or the conquest and 
consolidation of new’^ territories. Small, prosperous, and well- 
managed kingdoms were outside the scheme of their political 
ideas. Hardly a true Sultan hut was haunted by the ambition 
of territorial exxiansion, imtil at last the invasions of the Deccan 
w’^ere looked upon as a ' necessary departmental section of the 
administration of Empire’.® To begin with, before the posses- 
sions of Iltutmish wove consolidated, dreams of conquest began 
to overpower the imagination of Sultan Balban who worked out 
his ideas almost with the precision of mathematical formulse. 
He was extremely sorry that the state of affairs in Ms kingdom 
did not permit him to put them into practice against the distant 
kingdoms of Hindu rulers.^ It was a most miserable situation 


1 Compare the sentiments of Lalla, Temple, 207 ; compare Macaulift'e, 
I, 109, 117 for Nanak. 

2 Compare Z.W., II, 807 for an interesting case where the mother of 
Hamira Deva of Ranthambhor herself stops the Rajput chief from 
shooting bis enemy, the Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din l^alji of Delhi, and supports 
the moral right of the Sultan to rule over the Rajputs ; compare Tod’s 
estimate of the Rajputs, Vol. I, 483: compare the theoretical apprecia- 
tion of a united government in a story of J.H., 86, 

3 E. Thoipas, 187. 

Compare B., 51 for this formulation : Balban believed he could 
conquer and consolidate a new territory with^ 100,000 combatants at)id 
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indeed for a Sultan to find himself occupied witii the prosaic 
problems of every-day administration, when another adventurous 
and fortunate leader of men was leading his armies into the 
field or besieging a fortress^ Distance and physical barriers 
were no impediments to this ambition for conquest. Bakhtyar 
Khalji had very early pointed the way in the direction of Tibet:*^ 
At a later date Muhammad Tixghluq was making plans to conquer 
Khurasan to the west and other lands beyond. In this respect, 
however, ‘Ala-ud-din Edialji leads them all, for he dreamt of 
going about the world as the second Alexander, and ruling the 
kingdom of Delhi, as so many others, through a deputy.^ When 
the monarch condescended to confine himself to the conquest 
of the Deccan, for j)ractical reasons, this position was only too 
mortifying to the ambitious monarch and to his rich imagina- 
tion, Briefly s|)eaking, the Sultans went on conquering one 
country after another until the kingdom became too unwieldy 
for administrative purposes and sank under its own weight. 
However, the growth of the Sultanat symbolized continuous 
territorial expansion and warfare. This conspicuous featme of 
the Sultanat imperceptibly set certain limits to the unbounded 
. powers of the monarch. Ko foreign conquest was possible 
vuthout peace within the kingdom. Before making war on the 
enemy, it was necessary for the Sultan to make peace witlx his 
own subjects.^ 

Again, the necessity of organizing the administration of the 
country made it incumbent upon the Sultans to acknowledge 
at least some elementary j)rinciples of civilized government, 
strict adherence to some standards of justice between various 
classes being one of them. For the collection of taxes and 
Government dues, it was similarly essential to give security and 
protection to the vast masses of peasants and craftsmen, even 
against the members of the ruHng classes, which further implied 
an outward respect for and tolerance of their deep-rooted senti- 
ments. Hindustan, like other agricultural countries, is a land 
of deep-seated custom and tradition ; although the Muslim 
Sultan and his nobles may smile over the fanciful laws and the 
ludicrous practices of the Hindus, or even attempt to reform 
their ways where they appear to be palpably monstrous, they 


12,000 persons willing to settle down and colonize; compare Tod, II, 
594 for a similar view of Kajputs : ‘ with two thousand men you may 
eat hhichri ; with one thousand dal^bhdt; with 5 hundred juti (the shoe), 
i.e. indelible disgrace ' . 

1 Compare the sentiments of Sher Shah in T.S.S., 51 ; another 
characteristic expression in Q.S., 48-49. 

2 Compare Raverty, 560. 

s Compare the feelings of ‘Ala-ud-din on the subject in Baranl 
B. (MS.), 1S7. 

^ Compare the wii^e remarks of ‘Afif in a verse in A., 471, ‘Make 
peace with thy subjects'Aind then brave thy enemy ; for the army of a 
just Sultan is composed of all those people over whom he rules 
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may not ridicnle Hindu maimers in public, ni'iieli less supplant 
tbem. . As a matter of fact, the iconoclastic Muslims soon 
learned to admire and to assimilate Hinduism and Indian customs 
to .such a degree that tbe pious Muslim invader Timur made it 
an excuse for attacking the territory of the Muslim, kingdom of 
DelhiA,; 

. .ilnother limitation was put on the powers of the Sultan 
by the requirements of a faith which he professed in common 
with other members of the ruHng classes. The Sultan may not 
have been a believing Muslim in his private life or cared seriously 
for the welfare of the faith, but he had to maiiitain an outvrard 
show of respect for the rituals and the symbols of Islam : in 
the case of the early Sultans of Delhi, their faith was about the 
only principle of imion and cohesion in the conquering tribe. 
A show of respect to Islam further enhanced the prestige of 
the ruler.- 

The exalted nature of the office of the Sultan, surrounded 
as it was by a halo of divinity, compelled the monarch to con- 
form to a standard of benevolence and generosity far above" 
other people. In this respect a long and hallowed traditioai of 
magnanimity, chivaky, forgiveness, generosity, benevolence, 
and of other noble virtues was built around tbe person of the 
Sultan, which made the rule of a despot not only possible but 
also attractive. Both the Persian and the Indian traditions 
were rich in this direction.^ 

For practical and administrative reasons, the monarch 
had to follow a definite course of policy. In the very beginning 
he did not go very far beyond pacing his soldiers and his nobles 
handsome emoluments and showing a general indulgence and 
benevolence to the peo]ile under his rule. In comse of time, 
however, when the militant fury of the invader cooled do’wm, and 
the warrior learned to turn his sword into a ploughshare, the 
Sultanat added other normal functions of peaceful administra- 
tion. The Sultan now began to be looked upon as a public 
protector and undertook to guard the security of high-ways, 
to provide facilities for trade and coi:|5 aerce, to give his subjects 
relief in famines and other calamiti/ 'k wcl to give even-handed 
justice and redress for every wron^ .nitted against anyone. 
These jiaternal features of the Suita* t j come into prominence 
as we proceed towards the close of the period.^ 


1 Compare Z.X.K., 123 ; Z.X., 422. 

2 Comparte an examination of the religious nature of the Muslim, 
invasions in Muhammad Habib’s ‘ Mahmud of Ghazni 

s For the treatment of these virtues, see chapter on ‘ Manners ’ — 
compare Tod I, 366-7 for illustration from Rajput history. 

4 Compare 18, 19-26, 37-38, where Amir lyiusrau estimates 

the achievements of Sultan, ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji not only by his conquests 
in the Deccan but also by the measures with which he attemi>ted to 
secure the administration of justice, the prosperity of the people and the 
security of the empire. 
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111 short, though theoretically tliere were no conceivable 
limits to the power of a Sultan, the facts of the case and practical 
necessities set many limitations to the sovereignty of a monarch , 
to adapt it to the Indian environment and make a Iiealtliy 
development of society possible^ 

We come now to the next phase of oiir enquiry, how and 
t.o what extent the religious ideals of Islain were affected by 
the purely secular nature of the Muslim State. We liave noted 
in the beginning how the practical politics of Islam were divorced 
from the theory of the Qur’an with the transfer of governmental 
machinery from Madina to Damascus. This transfer of power 
to Syria also synclironised with a deeper change of outlook 
among the rulers of Islam, hardly contemplated by the Prophet. 
Muhammad had lived in want and poverty all hivS life. He was 
proud of being poor, and is even credited with insisting that his 
genuine followers should follow’^ him in this respect and should 
not amass wealth and propc'rty.^ His ^ Companions ’ and 
immediate successors observed these traditions of simple and 
poor living. With the fall of the rich cities of the neighbouring 
empires and especially of Mada’in, when wealth began to pour 
into tile capita] of Islam, and the followers of Muhammad began 
to grow fond of the good tilings of this world, pious and far- 
seeing Muslims began to feel disturbed at the prospect of 
material advancement and spiritual impoverishment. How’ever, 
nothing could stop the tide from setting in, and the consequent 
changing of the spiritual outlook for the worse. As early as the 
reign of the third Caliph, ‘Usman, Abu Zar Ghifari, a pious 
and well-known ‘ Companion ’ of the Prophet was exiled into 
the desert for no greater crime against Islam than that of con- 
demning the gTowing wealth and the materialistic outlook of 
the Muslim community, in uncompromising terms.® When the 
Muslim pow’-er moved to Baghdad, these decaying relics of early 
Islam were left far behind, and, as has been pointed out, the 
^ Muslim Caliphs and the Sultans came out as the exact copy 
and true successors of thejbld Persian emperors. Religion and 
spiritual acquirements werf^ore or less out of place in the new 


1 Compare Lybyer, 19, for the view of one of the earliest Muslim 
political philosophers of Central Asia which he summarises in a few 
verses ; — 

^ In order to hold a land, one needs troops and men ; 

In order to keep troops, one must divide out property ; 

In order to have property, one needs a rich people ; 

Only laws create the riches of a people : 

If one of these he lacking, all four are lacking ; 

When all four are lacking, the dominion goes tp pieces," 

2 Compare some traditions in Wensiok, 188, 

s !For details of this instructive story, see Muir, 2 i 5 . 
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atmospliere,.^ : On the other hand the demands of flesh and the 
devil began to be ciiltivated with' a' fervour and enthusiasm 
worthy of a better caiise.^ When the Muslims established them- 
selves in Hindustan, the rich plains and the resources of the 
countrx' opened up greater opportunities of incluigence tliari wnre 
at the command of the Ghaznawid monarehs in tlieir moiintainoiis 
country, or elsewhere in the Mushm wnrld. When the I\Iuslim 
State developed, it incorporated many noii-lslamic features 
apart from the powders and the nature of monarchy. For instance, 
the Sultanat wns based purely on force ; tyranny was essential 
for its w'orkmg ; the State treasury was the personal property 
of the Sultan ; extravagant and W’-asteful expenditure w^as tJie 
rule ; an indiscriminate shedding of blood irrespective of the 
distmction of Muslim and non-Muslim wns dictated b^’ the 
policy of the State. Even considerations of kinship had no 
place in the theory of monarchy ; the murder and assassination 
of kinsmen, however repugnant to the sense of religion or 
humanity, wnre committed without much sense of shame or 
fear of public opinion.'^ In other respects, the wnrking of the 
Sultanat super-imxiosetl upon Muslim law quite novel features, 
hard to reconcile with the dictates of the SharVat, but essential 
for the ' exigencies of better government Similarly, the 
Sultanat violated many wnll-known law's of Islam, for instance, 
the principle of electing a monarch, the law’ of inheritance 
deflning the shares of inherited property and the principles of 
apportioning them, the strict distinction betw'een what is per- 
mitted (haldl) and what is forbidden (hardm). In fact, as a 


1 Com]3a.re an amusing story of Mahmud of Grhazm in T.F.I., 61 : 
how a rich merchant of Nishapur was accused of Carmatian heresy and 
brought before the Sultan for trial. The ‘ just ’ monarch, on the 
merchant’s surrendering his wealth to him, gave the accused a cei'tifieate 
bearing witness to his orthodox and correct beliefs and acquitted him. 
Similarly, the story of Mahmud’s plan of occupying Gujarat and exploiting 
the gold mines of Pegu and Serendip and his violent grief on parting with 
his treasure on his death-bed. 

2 Compare T.B., 135 for Prince Mas‘ud’s residential quarters in Herat, 
their sensuous surroundings and the concealed gallery of nude female 
paintings. See numerous stories of drinking in the same book. 

^ Compare T.D., 6 for the basis-of the State ; B. 188-189 for a discussion 
on tyranny and extravagance, and pp. 292-293 on the position of the State 
treasury. Compare the question of shedding Muslim blood in relation 
to the Sultanat in Baram, B. 235-36 ; and B (MS.) 100. 

According to the clear injunctions of the Qur’an, shedding of Muslim 
blood is one of the capital offences against Islam (vide 4 : 93). Compare 
also, Barani’s estimate of Balban, who, religious in other respects, had no 
scruples in shedding blood — in B. 47-48. 

4 Compare l&usrau’s remarks in D.B., 241. Compare as a parallel 
the interesting enactment of Sultan Muhammad II of Turky authorizing 
the heir-apparent to execute his brothers. Lybyer, 9. 

» Compare Baranfs exposition of the seven recognized cases of 
capital punishment, out of which four cases were unknown to Muslim 
law— -B. 511. 
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fcihre-wd statesman of .the age observed, .the Snltaiiat , had for- 
mulated its own laws, which were on a different footing from 
those of Islam. The laws of the Sultanat could be summarised 
in one phrase — the will of the Sultan.^ Am^ even the loosest 
interpretation of x>olitical ideals of the Qur'an, could not be 
reconciled with this glaring and bare-faced absolutism. How- 
ever, there was no j)o^ver in the hands of religious ])eople to 
compel the Sultanat to modify its i;)olitical ideals. The division 
between the x>ractical x)olitics and the religious ideals of Islam 
became as clear as can be imagined. There •were only two 
courses left for reHgious-minded people to follow : either to 
leave the Sultan severety alone in his undisxDuted xiossessidii, or 
to come to terms with him. The extreme Sufis and the ascetics 
adopted one course, the ‘Ulamd or the theologians the other. 
It was as unwise as it was unpractical in a country wiiere the 
Muslims -U'ere surrounded by ' infidels ' on all sides, to drag 
matters to extremes. The orthodox theologians had associated 
too long with the secular government to care for a doubtful 
martwdom in a fierce civil war. The orthodox and pruitanical 
section of the Sufis and the ascetics as a whole, to 

retire from the world to devote themselves to the care of the 
sx)irit, w'hich. after all wns all that mattered to tliem.^ We have 
already x)ointed out that, short of interference in state matters, 
the Sultans w'ere willing to safeguard the honour and o])servances 
of Islam iri'esj^ective of their personal attitude towards religion. 
In these circumstances it was comparatively easy to come to 
an understanding with at least one class of religious persons, the 
orthodox 'Ulamd. Just at the commencement of the Muslim 
rule in Hindfxstan, we find a statesman and scholar summarizing 
the position as follows. According to him, the religious functions 
of a Sultan were confined to the following sx3ecified duties; 
namely, the reading of the Khutba for the Friday and Td x^rayers ; 
the fixing of the extent and the limits of religious prohil>itions ; 
the collecting of taxes for charitable x^urposes ; the w^aging of 
w’^ars in defence of the faith ; the adjudication of disputes when 
the parties were Muslim, and the hearing of complaints ; the 
enforcement of measures for the defence of the kingdom and 
the extermination of rebels and disturbers of the peace ; finally, 
the suppression of innovations in religion and religious practices 
which militated against the spirit of Islam.*^ The Sultan further 
set apart certain funds from his treasury for religious and 
charitable x^nrposes, as a matter of grace, though it w^as no 


1 Compare B. (MS.) 96-7 for an inatructivn discnssion of the whole 
question between Saltan Jalal-ud-din and liis nephew^ Ahrnad Chap. 

s Compare the sentiment of Khnsran in B.R., ; also eompare 

j Hafiz — Brown II, 379 Princes (alone) know the secrets of their kingdom, 
’ O Hafiz, thou art a beggarly recluse ; hold thy 

3 Compare Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah in T.F.i^L, 13-14. 
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part of Ms religious duties towards Islam d At a '. later ' dat e 
Ziya-ud-dm .Baraiii relates what ■ Sultan Iltutmisii thought of 
the relations .between. Islam and the Sultanat. . The. monarch 
did not hesitate to admit the pagan extraction and the essential^ 

. secular nature of the Sultanat. He also frankly confessed that 
.there was absolutely no room .within the . state : for a monarch 
to take up the role of. a ^ defender of the faith ’ {Dm-panak) 
except ill four specific matters : first, in mahitaining the purity 
of the Muslim creed, which imphed the suppression of aggressiTe 
heathenism and a general support towards the observance of 
Mushm doctrines ;. secondly, in punisMng glaiing and open: 
lapses from the approved orthodox conduct, within the limits of 
his kingdom ; thirdly, in appointing genuinely religious and God- 
fearing Mushms to the religious offices in the government ; and 
lastly, in administering justice without distinction to everybody*^ 
This statement of position does not differ in a substantial degree 
from the earher exposition. For practical purposes the only 
tangible result was as follows : — the Sultan appointed a few’ 
rehgious minded and infiuentiai Mushms to certain judicial 
posts, and thereby disarmed the opposition by snatching from 
them all potentially dangerous and capable leaders. He further 
undertook to defend Islam in a general w’ay wMch, as has been 
pointed out, w^as in any case necessary to maintain the identity 
of the Sultans and even their existence in what one might call 
the vast ocean of Hindu x^opulation. 

To give a form to their rehgious functions, the Sultans of 
BeiM instituted a number of fictitious ceremonials. They 
created a few’ religious offices like that of the Shailch-ul -Islam 
and the Sadr-us-sudur with w’hich we are not concerned here. 
Among the ceremonials : the form of the religious Bai'at (oath 
of fealty to the hndm or the religious head of Islam) was main- 
tained ; the reign of the monarch opened with a consequential 
change in the bidding prayer (fchutba) which w’as solemnly read 
from the pulpit of the inincipal mosque, and an appropriate 
legend w’as inscribed on the new coinage.^ The Sultan usually 
appointed a Mashaf-barddr (Qur’an-bearer) w’ho carried about 
the Holy Book with solemnity and becoming dignity.^ Hand- 
some endowments w’ere made for religious institutions and the 
study of Mushm theology, and several mosques were con- 
structed. The Sultan attended the Friday prayers, and in any 
case, joined the congregation in the Tdgah for the twn annual 
prayers with great pomp and ceremony.® In other respects, 


1 For example compare T.F.M., 35. 2 Compare B., 41-4. 

® For Bai‘at compare instances in Raverty 64.9 and 246 ; T.M.S., 

459. 

^ Amir I^usrau occupied the post of a Qur’an-bearer. Compare 
B., 198. 

^ For a description of a royal procession of Td, see chapter on ‘Amnse- 
ments’. 
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Jie avoided., giving provocation and ofieiice to the susceptibilities ■ 
of ,tlie people by an open breach of the Muslim law: , For 
instance, the excessive number of his wives and concubines was 
eoiifmed to the, closed ■ Haram, and the drinking. of, 'miie. was 
done in' p.rivate except on very exceptional occasions.,, .The , 
..occasions of political' wars against the Hindiiw.ulers were espe-. 
cially reserved for the display of aggressive: 'religious fervoin*,. 
and the spirit of {Jihad) militant zeal ; though no indiscreet 
efiPusions were tolerated against tlie Hindu subjects of the 
state as a rule. Mysticism and deeply religious platitudes’; 
were frequently discussed in royal circles. In one case, a pro- 
vincial Sultan even scrupulously enquired regarding ‘ the supply 
of lawful vegetables for his table \ though the farce was a little 
over-done, since the Sultan was, at the same time, carrying on 
war against a brother Muslim with all the fervour of religious 
jiM(L'^ The 'Ulamd, for their part, undertook to forge or find 
religious and moral support for the Sultanat, thereby strengthen- 
ing the position of the Sultans of Delhi. The Qur'anic injunction 
* Obey Allah and obey the Apostle, and those in authority from 
among you ’ was discovered to be full of great possibilities of 
ingenious interpretation. The reigning Sultans of Delhi were 
identified with the person meant in the text ‘ those in authority 
from among you ' {Uhil-a7nr4-mmJmm). Suitable supporting 
Traditions of the Prophet were similarly disco^"ered purporting 
to mean that obedieiice to the commands of an Imdui ti^i this 
case, the Sultan) was similar to obedience rendered to the 
injunctions of Muhammad or the commandments of Allah. 
Thus by simple logic, the status of a Sultan was raised to that 
of a Divine being, in matters of obedience. Every breach of 
royal command, grievous sin as it was, involved a dire punish- 
ment in the next world. It was not open to the Muslims to 
Exercise the right of choosing an Imam, They had simply to 
carry out his orders, even if the Sultan was ' a slave and a 
negro and mutilated of form In other respects, the TTlama 
|)reached the new doctrine that the secular state was a twin 
sister of the faith, only different in the nature of its functions. 
From this standpoint, the functions of a Sultan were hardly 
inferior to those of the Prophets of the Lord ; in fact, just as 
the prophets guide the world in spiritual matters, so the Sultans 


1 Compare C.H. 1, III, 361 for the anecdote. For the position of 
the Hindus in the state, see an article of Professor Muhammad Habib in 
the Hindustan Review, 1024 ‘ The empire of Delhi, etc. etc Compare 
the remarks of AbuT Fazl in A. A., II, 2 how Akbar attempted to ‘ convert 
the thorny field of enmity into a garden of amity and friendship His 
efforts in cementing the two communities of Hindus and Muslims are 
well known though it is often forgotten that his measures would have 
been almost fruitless without the groundwork of his predecessors in this 
direction. 

2 Compare for a discussion of the question 12-13 ; for the 

verse of the Qur’in. , Holy Qur’Sn, 4 : ' 
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also conduct secular matters which is only a counterpart of 
the same function^ . They gave their support to the doctrine 
that every resistance to royal commands was a criminal act 
on the part of the person so resisting, even thGugli the iiionarcli 
was a tyrant, and absolutely and palpably in the wrong, and 
the person so resisting was avowedly striving to restore equity 
and justice in the dominions.^ In this case, the person accused 
of resisting the royal commands was not onty a dangerous 
criminal in the eyes of the state, but also a heinous sinner in 
the eyes of the sacred law of Islam ; so that, if he happened to 
be killed, a decent burial was not his share ; he w^as doomed 
to die unmourned and unsung. The theologians, similarly, 
authorized the state to expropriate from people am' property 
or money it deemed fit in cases of military exigencies, and to 
distribute it 'among the soldiers of Mam h® In short, the 
'Ulama subscribed to the proposition : ' He who obeys the 
Sultan, obeys the Lord Merciful When the Mughul Emj^eror 
Akbar laid claims to the exclusive religious and secular leadership 
of the Indian Muslims and the whole country agreed to this 
position without much protest, it was only a natural consumma- 
tion of Jhese developments. Under this dispensation, the 
Imdm-i-^Adil ('the just Imam/ otherwise the Sultan) acquired 
the right of superseding the consensus of the most approved 
theological opinion on any point at issue, and of giving his 
own interpretation to the injunctions of the Qur’an guided by 
very general provisions ; nor was his decision to be disputed 
by anybody in the kingdom. This w^as the i)innacle of secular 
power ; Islam became not only subordinate, but actually and 
definiteh?' subservient to the state. . The state in its turn assumed 
a divine character, both the benevolence and the persecutions 
of a monarch being divine attributes.^ We do not deny that 
many orthodox theologians like Bada’uni did not submit to this 
position, or only submitted with extreme reluctance, and that 

1 Compare T.M.S., 331 for the poBition of the state in relation to 
religion, also a shrewd interpretation of Mahmud Gawan on the verse 
of the Qur’an 21 : 105 ‘ the pious alone inherit the earth ’ — R.I., 36. 

2 Compare the reflections of Barani, l^vandmir and Firishta in 
B. 27, K. 122 and in the preface of T.F. respectively. . It became quite 
popular later to commence a book by emphasizing the’ essentially divine 
and spiritual nature of monarchy. Compare for instance, Abu’l Fazl. 

3 Compare for fuller discussion F.F., 191-2. 

^ Compare Thomas E., 249-250 for this super-inscription on the coin 
of Muhammad Tughluq and the clever use he wanted to make of this 
popular though fabricated Tradition, in passing his brass coins for silver ; 
compare also Buxm, 8. It is wrong, however, to suppose that it is an 
injunction of the Qur’an. The fact that this saying cannot foe traced 
in any authentic book of Traditions, lends the strongest support to the 
view that it was a fabrication. 

5 For a discussion of Akfoar’s Infallibility decree, see M.T., II, 210 — 
See another interpretation in JM.A.8., 1924 ; for persecution as a divine 
attribute of the Sultan, T.A.I. 1, 
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some earlier moiiarchs like .Jalal-iid-diii Hi alji ..tried, to be 
sincerely religions. But such isolated examples were not strong 
eiiougli to influence the irresistible course of events. 

In this connection, it may not be without some interest 
to note the reactions of these political conditions on some 
philosophic thought concerning the origins of political society 
and principles of political obligations, which was formulated 
on lines not veiy diflerent from those taken by Hobbes, though 
much earlier in timed Almost from the very beginning of the 

• establishment of the Sultanat in Delhi, a tradition attributed to 
tlie Prophet, like so many others, came to be widely popular. The 
Prophet was reported to have said ‘ If there be no Sultan, the 
people will devour one another h Pakhr-iid-din Mubarak Shah 
mentions this in both of Ms books as a perfectly valid Tradition 
without examining its source.^ Like other Traditions purporting 
to support the institution of Sultanat, probably this was also 
coined outside India and came to Hindustan with the invaders, 
to serve a similar purpose. However, it soon became so popular 
that such careful chroniclers as Amir Ivluisrau and *Afif accepted 
it as an article of faith and in any case as a sound moral and 
jx)litical doctrine.^ Finally, Muhammad Tughluq inscribed it 
as a legend on his coin, which removed any sus])icion as to 
:its validity.^ When the governors and deputies of the Sultan 
succeeded in establishing independent kingdoms for tliemselves, 
they borrowed political theories like other royal equipments 
from Delhi, and this doctrine became equally popular in the 
provinces.^ The facts of contemporary social and political 
life fully vindicated the wisdom of this enunciation, Tlie state 
appeared to be the only guarantee of peace, security and order. 
Curious as it may sound, the Hindu reformers pass over the 
question of Muslim domination in gloomy silence as the inevit- 
able fruit of Karma without ever making suggestions for its 

. overthrow or demanding the delegation of powers to the common 

1 Compare the exposition of Thomas Hobbes, where dealing with 
■ the life in the ‘state of nature’ and the growing feeling of instituting a 

• common sovereign, he says — Leviathan, 131 : — ^ The only way to erect 
such a Common Power, as may be able to defend them from the invasion 
of Foreigners, and the injuries of one another and thereby to secure them 
in such sort, as that by their owne industrie and by the fruites of the 
Earth, they may nourish themselves and live contentedly ; is to conferee 
all their power and strength upon one Man, etc. etc.’ 

2 Compare T.F.M., 13 ; again A.H., 112. 

3 Compare Amir J^usrau in I.K., II, 9 where he accepts it with 
reluctance ; compare the appreciation of ‘Afif in A., 4. 

^ The actual text is : boAj Edward 

Thomas (vide Appendix, Plate IV) has givexx a slightly wrong rendering 
of the legend on the coin though the text as shown in the coin cannot 
l.)e rendered differeritly ^from what I have given. He renders the legend 
as follows : * Sovereignty is not conferred upon every man (but) some 
(are placed over) others.’ 

6 Compare for inst^oe, Tdr%hh4-Muzaffar SMM. 
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people. They appear to have a "supreme and deep suspicion of 
the incapacity of people to govern themselves.^ The deatln or 
even long absence or protracted ilhiess of a monarch, was a 
source of universal anxiety. The sudden death of a monarch 
sometimes spelt dire confusion. On such eventualities clever 
ministers used to fabricate bulletins of the Sultan's perfect 
health, of his movements and even of his victories against his 
enemies, which only' betrays .the extreme sense of insecurity 
among the x3eo|>le in the absence of a visible head of the state, 
and consequently, the universal conviction that the Sultanat 
was indispensable, for it was the only agency that secured | 3 eace, 
order and security.^ The prospect w'as not very cheerful of 
reverting to the pre-Muslim centuries of Rajput domination, 
with its constant civil wars and the repeated incursions of the 
chiefs into each other’s territories, and finally the approach of 
a foreign invader, 

A x)assing reference may be made here in concluding this 
discussion, to a class of Muslims who adhered to the original 
meaning of the Qur’an and refused to be guided excej>t by the 
practice of Muhammad and the spirit of his immediate successors. 
They stoutly refused to recognize all the historical developments 
of Muslim politics to which we have referred in the preceding- 
pages, and unlike the 'Vlamd they turned away from every 
X)roposal of compromise as resolutely as if from the i30wers of 
Evil. In fairness to them, it may be said that no compromise 
was possible except by surrendering the original si3irit and the 
whole set of principles for which Islam stood. The conviction 
within them was firm that Muhammad had delivered the final 
message of AUah to humanity and it was the sole guide for the 
Muslim community in every form of its activity on earth. On 
the other hand the Muslim State had developed out of the hard 


1 Compare the frank remarks of Kabir who could not imagine a 
state of things when people could rule themselves ; Shah, 220. 

2 Compare the scene of confusion that followed the death of Muhammad 
Tughluq in Sind, in O.H., I, III, 173. Compare the devices of the Wazir 
of Firuz Shah Tughluq during his long absence in Sind and Orissa in 
‘Afff's Chronicle ; compare Abu’l Fazl for a summary {in A.N .1., 364) 
and the account of Sidi ‘Ali ReJs (Vambery) for the devices which were 
used on the death of Humayun in Delhi, to remove every suspicion from 
the public mind until Prince Akbar returned to the town. It was officially 
reported that the Emperor had recovered from a slight indisposition, 
and to give a practical shape to this bulletin, a stratagem was used. A 
certain Mulla Bikasi who bore a striking resemblance to the late emperor 
was made to impersonate him. He was placed on the imperial throne, 
arrayed in royal robes ; his face and eyes were veiled. The chamberlains 
and secretaries carried on their official work as was usual for them. ‘ The 
physicians were handsomely rewarded ’ notes the Admiral who was the 
first to suggest the idea ‘ and the recovery of the monarch was universally 
credited.’ 
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facts of life, and in the last resort was strong enoiigli to crush 
every opposition. The Muslims in general supported the State in 
all its non- Islamic features and the great majority among them 
were frankly materialists and realists. Thus, the champions of 
the cr\' of ^ Back to Muhammad ’ were a small fraction of the 
Muslim community. Now and again, in tlie earlv days of 
Islam when the machinery of the State was ill organized, theB' 
actively struggled to get hold of power; but, uncompromising 
to the core, and not knowing how to win over an enemy l)y 
making suitable political alliances and by using other tactics, 
they usually lost a battle or quarrelled among themselves.^ 
With the efficient organization of the Government, this type of 
person became ever increasingly conscious of his helplessness, 
and either gave way to morbid despair and reacted towards 
asceticism and the renunciation of the world, or else made peace 
with those whom he erstwhile considered , the powers of Evil. 
This spiritual crisis appeared in Islam very early and is reflected 
in the defeatist literature and the spread of the doctrines 
of the Mahdavis all of which began to visualize the millennium 
and the appearance of the Mahdi to restore the pristine purity 
of Islam.- These doctrines were skilfully exploited by designing 
political factions against the ruling dynasties and soon lost their 
spiritual significance. Their place was, however, taken by the 
universal popularity of asceticism, and the wide spreading of the 
Bufi movement, wdiich, nevertheless were hardly contemplated 
by Muhammad and the teachings of the Holy Qur’an.® No 
fault whatever could be found with the searching analysis of a 
Sufi and his estimate of social conditions, or with his fierce and 
strictly logical arguments. According to him there could be 
no room for spiritual life within the organized Muslim society 
as they were mutually exclusive. It was similarly obvious that 
those wiio lived for the world were in the clutches of the Devil, 
and the man of faith (Dm) could only live for the sjurit.^ It was 
easy for a Sufi to meet a politician on his own grounds. He 
dismissed the cobwebs of the theories of divine monarchy ffche 
' Zill-uilah ’) and the political reasons for its justification. As 
long as an opponent admitted his allegiance to Islam, he made 
himself ridiculous before a Sufi and an ascetic of this type. 

But the weak points of tke Sufi were some practical and 
unavoidable considerations. If logic was in his favour, the 
power of the whole of organized society was at the call of the 


1 Compa,re Muir, 290 for his analysis of the failures of the Kharijites ; 
E.l, II. 906 for their doctrines. 

2 Compare Krenkow, in I.O., VoL III, 561-2 for an early book on 
the subject named ‘ The book of Strife ’ written in the third century of 
the Hijrah. 

s Compare Holy Qur’an, 57 : 27. 

^ Compare the reSeotions id Q*, 95. 
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Snltaii, and available to "supiiort- a man nf the world. Wbat, 
for instance was, Ms, solution of the bread problem, the inexorable 
,neoessitv- of sustaining oneself from day 'to day ?, ' Tbe fanatical 
.Silfi replied that if the ,i]aeans of subsistence and the i>rovidiiig 
of,, worldly, needs' rested with the Sultan,, he ..would rather go 
mthout them than accept them from, what he considered^a 
tainted source. He looked upon the money coined in the royal 
mint as taboo and almost as poison. ‘ If a single copper of the 
Sultan ’ so runs, the argument of a Sufi as reported in the pages 
of Amir Oiiisrau ' mingles with a hundred other coins in the 
keeping of a darwish, that one single copper instead of being 
purified by its association with others, w’-as sufficient to pollute 
all of them The jp^ofession of arms was always attractive 
to the Muslims and the followers of the Qur’an, but the ascetic 
extended a similar prohibition to the following of it, for was it 
not accessory in establishing the great evil of the temporal 
power of Islam ? ^ The explosive and combative passion of this 
class of people once found expression in the Mahdavi movement 
under the Afghans (as in the Wahabi movement during the 
last century), and was more or less foredoomed to failure. Theirs 
is a tragic though sublime passion which manifests itself now 
and then in different parts of the Muslim world. The martyr’s 
crown keeps the fiame of religious purity burning in every clime 
and the fading vision only reveals the deep emotions of the 
human soul. But the Muslim world was hardly better for all 
these erratic passions. The 'Ulama, whatever their spiritual 
significance, did lend a hand, and perhaps not imsuccessfuliy, 
in helping the advancement of Muslim societ^^ in Hindustan, 
instead of harnessing all the religious passions of the Muslims, 
to imi3ede its progress. Their close contact with politics widened 
their narrow and religious outlook ; so that some of them did 
not hesitate to compare the service of mankind with the worship 
of the Divine. In explaining the religious duties of a monarch, 
the saint Hamadani of Kashmir does not forget to include 
even such minor items as the security of Mghways from robbers 
and thieves, the construction of bridges over rivers, and the 
erection of watchposts, etc.^ aU of which is very different from 
what was and is even now expected of theologians and religious | 
men. If the 'Ulama were not bold enough to stop the Muslim! 
State from taking the course it had adopted, at least they did : 
not deprive Muslim society in an alien land of their measure 
of contribution in building up Muslim culture. 

Such was the fate of the ‘ final ’ message to humanity given 
by the last of the religious prophets ! + 


1 Compare I.K., IV, 195-8 for the whole discussion. 

2 Ihid,, 272. 
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The' Sxjltan. ; 

A. The SnUcln m a jwivcite 

After tile analysis of the theory of sovereignty given in the 
preceding pages, it will be clear that the Snltaii and tte State 
were more or less coterminous. A division of the personality into 
jirivate and public in relation to the Sultan is somewhat arbitrary. 
We have considered it convenient to make this division in order 
to emphasize the great influence of the monarch on the xiriyate 
life and the social behaviour of various classes of ipeople. The 
example of the Sultan (or of the .Raja in a Hindu State) was 
almost literally imitated by those under him, as far as their 
powers and resources permitted them. In a v^ord the j)rivate 
person of the Sultan set the tone of society in general.^ 

The ambition of the Sultans of Delln, as that of the Sassanian 
monarchs of Persia, was ‘ to build lofty palaces ; to hold grand 
levees and to enjoy the spectacle of a world prostrating, itseh 
before them. ; to accumulate vast hordes of treasure, and to 
concentrate all the financial power in their hands to bestow^ them 
on those they chose to favour ; to appropriate all gold and jewels 
and then make a gif t of them to a greedy and expectant crow'd ; 
to carry on incessant war to establish their s\i|)remacy ; to 
maintain a large establishment of domestics and attendants and 
harams, and to enjoy the satisfaction of spending unlimited 
wealth on them— in a word the satisfaction of vanity and the 
acquirement of conspicuous distinction h Without providing 
such paraphernalia of royalty, a monarch could hardly be 
considered a proper monarch, and the Padishah w’^as hardly 
worthy of his exalted position. Such was the ideal of the 
Ghaznawdds, as is summarized here in the words of a historian ; 
and to this, as to the distinguished example of Sultan Mahmud, 
the Sultans of Delhi looked for inspiration and guidance^; 
in fact, it was the universal outlook of the age. 

The royal establishments. 

To make himself sufficiently worthy of his exalted j)osition, 
the Sultan therefore maintained the largest establivshment in the 
kingdom. His palaces, his haram, his slaves and retainers, his 
staff of employees, and finally the crown lands, easily placed 
him above everybody else in his dominions. 

1. Palaces , — Building themselves palaces was an old and 
popular custom of the Persian Kings. Every kmg wanted a 
dwelling of his own and had no desire to use those bequeathed to 
him by a predecessor. He waixted his palaces to remain as a 


1 Compare the reflections oi BaranI : B., 57.5. 

2 Compare F.J., 99, HO. 
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nioiraineiit of, Ms :acIniMvstration-4' ■ The Hindu .Kings similarly 
ooDsidered it, inauspicious to hre in .a palace where' somebody 
.had breathed his last. .'The Biiltans of Delhi 'followed the same 
tradition as far as possible,. and began abandoning the old palaces 
along with their contents, and building, their own palaces' anew.^ 
In the beginning of Muslim' rule, two pialaces are recorded, one 
for private residence, the Daulat Khdna (oi House of Fortune), 
and the other for official use. They were named Qasrd-firnzt 
(the Palace of Victory) and Qasr4-8afid (the MTiite Palace) 
respectively. By the time of Kasir-ud-din Mahmud a third, 
named Kushic-i-sabz (the Green Palace), had come into beiiig.^ 
Later, successive dynasties and even individual mmiarchs began 
la^dng the foundations of new royal cities, with royal palaces, 
markets, gardens, mosques, roads, and ramparts ; so that Delhi, 
as it stands to-day, is composed of a dozen or so old royal cities 
of ancient times, for example Siri, Kiiokhri, Shahr-i-nau, Tiighluq- 
abad, Firuzabad, Shahjahanabad, and others, e.g. the capitals 
of the old Rajput dynasties. At a later date therefore, Firuz 
Tughluq assigned no less than three palaces for giving audience 
alone to various grades of people— for the nobles, the companions 
of the monarch, and for the common people. More will be 
said about the palaces and royal cities in a later chapter. 

2. Hamm.— The Sultans (as also the Hindu Rajas), on the 
whole, were extremely sensual. Women and concubines, as far 
as we can gather, occupied much of their time ; some of them 
even maintained a regular department for the supply of choice 
beauties, without being very much satisfied in their sexual 
appetite.^ The monarchs, both Hindu and Muslim, had one 
chief queen whose children succeeded to the throne, or rather, 
to i)ut it more correctly, had a prior right where a peaceful and 
undisputed succession was possible. She had other considerable 
privileges besides, for instance, the right of guardianship of a 


1 Compare Huart, 96. 

2 Compare K.R., 11, 47. 

3 Baverty, 661 ; also B. (MS.), 96. 

4 The extreme indulgence of the Hindu Bajas of the South and 
the thousands of their wives and slaves, are dealt with in the pages of 
almost all foreign travellers who visited the Deccan. For Hindu examples 
in Hindustan : compare the famous case of the Bajput minister of Malwa 
who had 2,000 women including Muslim women also — C.H.I., Ill, 368, 
Compare the amusing instance of the Baja of Champanir who was so 
busy amusing himself with Pdtars that he did not realize that Afghani 
invaders had occupied the town — ^W.M., 39. For Muslim monarchs hardly 
any illustrations are required. Compare, however, the extreme indulgence 
of ' Mu4zz-ud-din Kaiqubad in all kinds of sexual indulgence and the 
magnanimous forgiveness of similar sins on the part of his subjects ; in 
fact he thought that if he enjoyed and let others do the same, it was 
a source of glory in this world and of paradise in the next — B., 99, Consider 
also — W.M,, 81, the wailings of Sultan Grhiyas-ud-din Khalji of Malw^a w^ho 
maintained a whole department for female supply but died in the grief 
that he never met a woman exactly to his liking. 
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miaor son wlio, suooeeded to the tlirone.^ 'There waS' no. fixed 
rulo of choice among other queens, mistresses; or, concubines. 
•It is difiicult to -.decide ..exactty .how, far female, honour waS' 
sale from the approaches and the encroachments of ,a .inonareh 
within his kingdom. . .. We might sa»y ■ on , the Vwhole ' .that' the 
Sultans considered -.it.. better policy., not to. offend, delicate- 
sentiments. of the Hindu masses. All this, however, depended, 
on the personal views of the monarch, for in cases of mis- 
behaviour on the part of the monarch, there were no means of 
redress.® The case of the women of a deposed monarch was on 
a different footing. The victor had a perfectly valid right of 
marrying the wives of the; deposed Sultan, and there are records 
of such marriages against the express wishes of the wife or 
mistress in question.^ The Hindu Rajas probably followed the 
old and cherished traditions of paternal monarchs, though this 
can by no means be laid down as a rule of general a»pplication.® 

It may be said in this connection that the inmates of a royal 
haram included other female persons besides the waves and 
concubines of a Sultan, for instance, the mother, the sisters and 
daughters, in fact all female relations. The mother of a monarch 
in particular (caUed among the Raj piits) w’^as in some 

respects a person even more exalted than the chief wife of 
the Sultan. The Persian tradition and the Rajput custom had 
both allowed to the mother of the reigning prince a more 
domineering authority than she had ever exercised as a queen 
consort.® 


1 Compare Tod, III, 1370 for the privileges of a chief queen in 
Rajputana ; and how a 'PatraM or chief queen is publicly enthroned with 
the Rana of Mewar. Compare also the blundering guardian of her sons, 
the chief queen of Jalal-ud-din Khalji and her mistakes on the approach 
of ‘Ala-ud-din towards Delhi, after killing the Sultan. 

2 Compare Tod, I, 358 on the point : ‘ The number of queens is 
determined only by state of necessity and the fancy of the prince. To 
have them equal in number to the days of the week is not unusual, while 
the number of handmaids is unlimited 

3 Compare the Hindu sentiment on the point in P, (hin) 223, 424. — 
Compare the remarks of Khusrau on helplessness in cases of misbehaviour 
-M,A., 199. 

4 Compare the statement of Hajx Dabir in Z.W., III, 854, how 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq had no objection to the usurper Igiusraii Mean’s 
marrying Mubarak l&alji’s wives, but only to the want of compliance 
with the provisions of Muslim law regarding the interval between one 
marriage and another, (or ^Iddat). Compare similarly Z.W., II, 842 for 
Mubarak Shah’s compulsion in marrying Dewalrani, the beloved wife of 
Igiizr I^an which is also hinted at by Amir l^usrau in his work D.R. 

5 Compare the war of Vijayanagar and the Bahmani Sultan for a girl 
C.H.l, III, 391. Compare the designs of a neighbouring Raja to secure 
Padumavat in the absence of Eatan Sen at Delhi in P. (hin), also P.F., 
72-3 for a similar story, 

^ ® For Rajputs, compare Tod,: III, 1370; for Persian tradition Rawlin- 
■ son. Five monarchies, etc.. Ill, 220. Compare the inflxience of the widow 
of Iltutmish named Shah Turkl-n after the death of her husband — 
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The life of a SiiltaB inside the haram is so iiiiich a matter 
for the. personal, concern of a monarch, that ' the clironiclers 
reYeal to ns little, if anything, about this aspect of Ms life. We 
can infer from the fact of Sultan ■ Dtutmish' suggesting Raziyya 
as Ms . successor , to the, throne, : that, the monarch must hWe 
loved lier tenderly, and .looked after her education and training 
mth great care and' interest. ■ The historians make' ,a slight 
.suggestion that Siiltan ■ ‘Ala-ud-din lOialji was not very happy 
w.ith his wife wMch,' according to them, accounts for Ms first 
raid into the distant Deccan, undertaken' as a relief from, his 
■domestic miseries. Haji Dabir, however, narrates an amusing 
incident to prove that tMs inference was triie.^ Prince Kliizr 
Kian, the son of ^Ala-iid-din Khalji was extremely happy in 
the love of Ms second wife, Dewalrani. An autographed memoir 
of the Prince Mmseif, giving the whole story of their romance 
and marriage, so Amir Khusrau tells us, is the basis of his famous 
poem Dewalrani Khizr Kh an, which was published after the 
murder of the Prince and immortalises the love and tragic 
-sufierings of the devoted couple. We get very little information 
on the subject until w^e come to the period of the Mughuis. 
Here we get a closer view of life inside the royal ha ram. The 
memoirs of Babur and Giilbadan, as others of later days, dis- 
close to us a picture of happy domestic life with a strong tradition 
of affection and love which led many credulous travellers to 
believe in curious tales and scandals.^ 

As regards the organization of the royal haram : the reigning 
Sultan was the head of the whole royal family in an intimate 
and personal sense. All the members of the royal family, 
includiiig his queens, were subject to Ms commands.^ The 


Raverty, 632 ; compare also the separate charitable establishment of 
the mother of Muhammad Tughluq— -K.R., II, 72. 

1 Oompax’e Z.W., II, for the interesting story, how 'Ala-ud-din 
Khalji loved a mistress named Mahak which could not long be kept a 
secret from his wife and mother-in-law. He loved this mistress too 
deeply to give her up on any account. It happened by chance that once 
when the lovers were together, the daughter and mother-in-law came 
upon them. An ugly scene then issued. Probably the incomers be- 
laboured Mahak which led ‘Ala-ud-din to rescue her forcibly from them. 
In doing so, he struck his wife, who, incidentally, was the daughter of 
Sultan Jalal-ud-din Khalji, the reigning monarch. As a result of this 
unpleasantness, ‘Ala-ud-din went to the Deccan. 

2 Compare G., 46, for the feelings ^of Gulbadan towards her brother 
Hmnayun when for the sake of greater security and repose she was 
•separated from him and put under the stewardship of Mirza Kamran. 
Compare numerous other references in Gulbadan and Babur-nama. 

3 Compare * Book of the Court p, 66, for the legal position of an 
English queen consort : ‘ But in general, unless where the law has expressly 
declared her exempted, she (the Queen) is upon the same footing with her 
subjects, being to all intents and purposes the King’s subject and not 
his equal Compare ibid,, pp, 80-1, how the * care and approbation of 
His Majesty’s grand-children, when grown up ’ was until 1718 a disputed 
question, when George I submitted it to the opinion of the Judges, which 
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iiiniatOvS of the haram and all members of th.e royal famih' siib- 
mitteil regular petitions, whenever they wanted to approach, 
the monarch on business, and carried out his orders faithfully. 
The inmates of the royal haram were assigned enclosed and 
well-guarded lodgings inside the palace. Suitable care was 
taken that the requirements of the pa/rda,h were scrupulously 
carried out. Their care and attendance was assigned to a 
class of confidential maids and eunuchs, together with, hundreds 
of male and female servants and slaves for domestic service.^ 
The royal harmn w^as supervised from within by a regular hdhima 
or governess born of a noble family, and from without by a 
IDim^a-Sardi (the chief eunuch) whose office w^as considered as 
one of great trust and responsibility.- The haram of the Mughal 
empei'OT Akbar had a regular staff of female inspectors and 
guards with a female store-keeper (called Ashrdf) who took 
charge of supplies and accounts. She aimuaih^ submitted tlie 
audited accoimt of the expenses meurred during the year and 
an estimate of expenditure for the next. At night, female 
guards took charge of the building and of the security of the 
inmates from wdtbin ; the Khvaja-Sardi stationed himself with 
his stafl- at the entrance, and the faitliful Eajput guard patrolled 
the building.^ In the kingdom of Malwa tlie haram developed 
into a niluiature government with regular armies, arts and 
trades-w^omen and a great bazaar ; the Kiiig, the only male, 
decided disputes, and fixed salaries.^ 

3, Boyal Slaves (Bandagdn4-Khds), — We shall discuss the 
position of the slaves in the next section. Let us, how^ever, 
note here that slave-holding was a time-honoured institutioji 
throughout the Muslim world during the period and until recently, 
and every nobleman and respectable person kept a few' slaves. 
The royal slaves (or Bandagdn-i-Khds) were considerable in 
number and international in their composition, bound together 
by the bond of service and allegiance to a common master. 
Having no local connections or interests of their own, the, 
Sultan could always rely on their faithfulness and devotion 
more than on that of other State officials and nobles. The 


brought about the enactment of the Eoyal Mamage Act some time 
later. Compare numerous references to petitions in Gulbadan. 

1 G., 18. 

2 Compare E.B., Ill, 128, where the office is translated as ‘ directress 
of female department ^ Note the fact that a daughter of Fakhr-ud-din, 
the famous Kotwdl of Delhi, was the supervisor of the haram of Sultan 
Mu‘izz-ud.-diix Kaiqubad ; for Khvaja-Sarai, see D.R., 101. Compare 
how the haram of ‘Ala-ud-din was guarded in B., 274. 

A.A.I., 40 ; for parallel see Major, 32, the Vijayanagax‘/ii?mm arrange- 
ments. 

^ C.HJ, III, 362* Compare Tod, I, 358, for Rajput haram (or 
Rawala) and the skill that is requii*ed on the pai’t of the chiefs to manage 
it : ‘ The government of the kingdom is but an amusement compared 
with such a task, for it is within the Rawala, that intrigue is enthroned L 
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powers of tiie Sultan over them as master and king were ahsolnte. 
He could kili them, give them away or dispose ^‘.theni in any 
other w-ay, as he thought fit.^ In practice, however, the rela- 
tions hetweeii the Sultan and his slaves w’ere anything hut 
unpleasant and hardly gave an opportunitj^ for the exercise of 
these extreme powers. On the other hand, the slaves were 
brought up almost as sons and confidantes, so that sometimes 
when the son of the Sultan was of doubtM capacity or w-as 
otherwise unfit to govern the kingdom, the slave of the monarch, 
who had struggled in the school of adversity and exj)erienceV 
successfully guided the ship of State through troubled w^aters.^ 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak, Iltutmish and Balhaii are tliree outstanding 
examples of royal slaves who rose to power and came to the 
throne.^ 

The number of royal slaves was usually very large. 
'Ala-ud-din .Khalji had 50,000 slaves ; those of Muhammad 
Tughluq were so many in number that the Sultan set apart a 
day of the week to manumit some of them and to confer them 
in marriage.^ Firuz Tughluq was conspicuous for Ms solicitude 
towards his slaves. He encouraged the nobles of the realm to 
send slaves as annual tribute, for wMch a corresx3onding remis- 
sion w^asinade to them from the treasury. From 50,000 under 
‘Ala-ud-din their number had risen to 200,000 under Firuz. 
The Sultan settled some of them in variotis towns and fixed 
their salaries ; he employed others in useful arts and religious 
education ^ so that about 12,000 of them were craftsmen and 
masons, and about 40,000 followed the royal equipage.'^ Inci- 
dentally the slaves added to the grownig Muslim population of 
India. 

The infiuenee of the royal slaves on the State, in these 
circumstances, was bound to be considerable. They were 
associated with the monarch, the source of all power and privi- 
lege, in a more intimate sense than other people, and as such, 
they wnre exposed as much to danger, as they stood to gain. 



1 Compare an instance, B., 273-4. 

2 Compare the feeling of Sultan Muhammad bin Sam of Ghur on 
the point — T.F., I, 110; he bequeathed his whole kingdom to his slaves, 
who succeeded to the throne of Delhi as well, where a whole dynasty of 
slaves ruled for more than 60 years. 

Compare T.M. (II), 95 ; Raverty, 603-4 and 802, for account. 

4 A., 268-72. For the employment of royal slaves in various crafts, 
Havell finds the cause in the previous emigration of Hindii craftsmen, on 
account of Muslim invasion and the general insecurity of life {vide 
History of Aryan rule, 321). I have found no occasion to agree with this 
analysis. The number of craftsmen under ‘Ala-ud-din is estimated at 
70,000, out of whom 7,000 were masons and stone-workers who are 
reported to be so skilful in their work that they carried out the con- 
struction of a building in a fortnight at the longest {vide T.F., I, 217). 
It is difficult to account for this sudden emigration of the Hindu craftsmen 
from Hindustan, especially when the north-west frontier was always 
menaced by Mongol raiders. 
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from ■ the royal association. As eaiiy .as the reign , of Saltan 
Baziyya the royal slaves made themselves felt. Under the 
successor of Firuz Tiighluq their iiihuence was decisive.^ They 
usually rose to the position of nobles, which will be ti-eated in 
the next section. 

4. Astrologers, court-poets, musicians, etc . — The appoiiit- 
inent of astrologers at the court of ancient Hindu kingvS, and 
the credulity of Hindu monarchs are well known. The Muslim 
Sultans were not very different in this respect. Horoscopes 
were everywhere used, omens were taken, dreams were inter- 
preted, charms were resorted to ; in fact, the Qur'an was not 
infrequently used in divming the issue of an undertaking. In 
such circumstances even the minutest detail of royal life was 
regulated by the court astrologers and other masters of the 
occult and mysterious sciences. Hiimayun, no mean student of 
the science of stars, w^as even contemplating the construction of 
an observatory, thus forestalling the work of the distinguished 
scholar and founder of the Jaipur City, Raja Jai Singh. Astro - 
log}’' is by no means neglected at the present day either in Hindu 
or Muslim society.^ 

The court -poets and musicians were the brilliant assets of 
every court in India. Most of the Sultans could appreciate 
Persian poetry, and some of them could even improvise verses on 
occasion. The mixsiciaiis were equally necessary to sing choice 
verses, and the Sultans, in this respect, were only following an 
old Persian tradition.^ The court-poetB and inusieiaiivs were 
similarly necessary for the Hindu court. We shall revert to the 
subject later. Similarly, there were numerous jesters, tricksters, 
buffoons, and clowns in every court . ^ 

It is difficult to classify the nondescript class of persons 
who were always to be found in a court. They may be con- 
veniently termed royal favourites. The nature and composition 
of this class changed with every monarch; they could be low 
and uncultivated or, on the other hand, noble and refmed 
according to the tastes of the monarch. For the time being 
their influence was supreme. The royal favourites were usually 
chosen from among the Muslims in the earlier period of the 
Sultanat, but as time advanced, Hindus began to rise gradually 


1 Compare Raverty, 635, 

2 Compare an early reference ia Raverty, 623, and B., 142 : compare 
the many amusing stories of. taking omens in the memoirs of Timur and 
Babur, Compare the diary of Sultan Tipu (in India Office collection) 
which records his dreams and their interpretations. The accounts of 
Humayun are full of amusing stories of superstitious beliefs of every 
variety. 

3 Compare Huart. 145-6, for Persian tradition and musical instruments 

which were also used in Hindustan. Compare Hasan Nizami for an 
early description of flute, mandoline, oboe, and harp. Compare Tarthema, 
109. - ■ 

^ Compare a whole chapter in I.K. j also Tarikh-i-Ma‘sumi, 64. 
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ill the confidence of the monarch, until at last they changed 
the whole outlook of the Sultans.^ ' " 

5. Courtiers {Nadlm).-~CBj far the most important and 
■interesting, members of the staff of , a Sultan were his Nadlm 
or, .courtiers. He.re we' come across .a class of refined and 
cultivated men which has left its mark on the manners and 
culture of Indian nobility even to the present day. The term 
Nadlm, strictly speaking, applies to the boon companions {ydr-i- 
shardb) of a monarch but may be rendered ‘ courtiers ’ for want 
of a better term. Their principal occupation was the entertain- 
ment of the Sultan in his leisure hours by adding to the liveliness 
of his gaiety and pleasures ; some of them also accompanied the 
monarch almost everjrwhere, as companions and attendants. As 
a rule, they had no official position in the State, and as far as 
appears from the records, unless they were asked to give^ their 
opinion or were especially attached to the courtiers for con- 
sultation, they could not speak to the Sultan on State affairs. 
Their proximity to the throne and the specially favourable 
opportunities of studying the humours and the personal weak- 
nesses of the despot, together with their subtlety and craftiness 
in influencing the will of their royal master, had, however, given 
them considerable power and influence in the kingdom.® 

The intellectual equipment of a Nadlm was comprehensive. 
He combined in himself a variety of talent : he knew the niceties 
of sartorial equipment and personal decoration until it almost 
became a fine art ; his conversation was in the choicest language ; 
his intellectual culture covered a variety of knowledge, namely, 
the study of the chronicles, the Qur’an, poetry, folklore, together 
with some acquaintance with metaphysics and the occult and 
mystic elements of Islam. Finally, he was an accomphshed 
player of chess and draughts and a fairly good player of some 
musical instruments. But above all these attainments, his 
great art consisted in putting the Sultan into good humour, by 
a careful study of his psychological reactions and his oddities 
and indiosyncrasies,® The Eajput Bhdts do not come up to the 
same standard of refinement and elegance as the Nadlms of 
the Sultan, although their stronger attachment to their masters, 




1 Compare Raverty, 635, for an example of their influence ; compare 
the efforts of Panchamj the Hindu favourite of ^4.1a-ud-din in captumg 
Dewalranl, D.R., 87 ; compare the injfluence of Khatris (a class distinct 
from Kshattriya caste) under the Sayyids — T.M.S., 456-7. . 

2 Compare the estimate of Abu’l Fazl in A.A.I., 5 how, if they 

deviated from the path of rectitude, they could bring disaster on the 
whole world. Compare how Sultan Jalal-ud-din ^&alji used to discuss 
questions of State policy with his nephew and courtier Ahmad Chap, 
in many places in Barani ; also the frank advice of Qazi Mughis-ud-din 
to *Ala-ud-din Khalji ; similarly, 'the advice of Barani to Sultan Muhammad 
Tughluq, B. 395. , . _ _ 

3 Compare the remarks of Muhammad ‘Awfi on the point — J.H., 
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and tkeir greater courage on occasions, cannot be <i.is])uted. In 
tile course of time, the royal courtiers degenerated into vile and 
mean flatterers and became discredited even in the eyes of 
their ■ employers^ ' At -the present .day the' term Nadmn (or 
.Musahib) ' is in some .way, associated with vsycopliancy and a 
certain want of virile qualities. 

6. Household Staff.— Apsirt from his ha/ram, his slaves and 
other attendants, and his courtiers, the Sultan employed a host 
of people to look after the protection of his person, his recreation 
and his domestic attendance in general. They were organized 
in separate departments under their own officers and supervisors 
who were all paid by the monarch from his personal funds and 
were directly resi3onsible to him. Foremost among the needs 
of a monarch was that of xDersonal protection.^ Two separate 
officers, the Sar~Jdnddr oixd the Sar-Sildk^^^ were charged 
with this, the former being the first in rank. The Sar-Jdnddr 
was the commander of the Imperial Bodyguard. He vns a 
prominent nobleman of the realm and was paid a huge salary.^ 
He commanded and suj)ervised the life-guards, composed of the 
royal slaves, who were conspicuous for their devotion and effi- 
ciency."^/ The Sar-Jdnddr was responsible for the security and 
protection of the royal person and had summary pou'ers in the 
execution of his duties.^ The second officer, the Sar-Sildhddr, 
was the head of the Imperial armour-bearers. ITie royal sword 
was in his keeping.^^ His duties, on the wliole, were of a ceremonial 
nature, not unlike those of the bow-bearers of the Sassanian 
monarchs.'^ 

.. Among other officials in charge of domestic attendance : 
The Sar-dbddr (the predecessor of the dftdhcM of the Mughals) 
looked after the washing and toilet arrangements of the Sultan, 
and followed Mm with his water keg {harautl) when the monarch 
went out*^ : the Khantaddr looked after the royal writing case ; 
the TalvwUdclr, after the purse ^ ; the Chdshnlglr (the predecessor 

1 Compare the contemi)t of Akbar for some of the class —A.N.L, 319. 

2 Compare the remarks of Balban on the ‘ vice, temptation, and 
greed ’ of the people and the necessity of taking f\iU precautions for the 
security of the monarch, B. 80. 

8 Compare Raverty, 730, Malik Saif-iid-din was assigned 300,000 
Jitals for his maintenance allowance. 

^ Compare the remarks of F.J,, 71, how of all the combatants on the 
day of battle, the royal slaves set the example of saerifico and courage 
to the whole army and were ready to cast themselves in ‘ torrential 
rivers and flaming fires ’ without hesitation. 

^ Compare Raverty, 730, for the association of Sar-Janddr with 
bloodshed and torture. 

® Compare I.K., III, 141, 

7 Compare Rawlinson, Five, etc.. Ill, 209 on the position of the bow- 
bearer of the ancient Sassanians who was privileged to stand immediately 
behind the monarch. 

® Compare B. (MS,), 15 ; compare Jauhar’s descrirition of his function, 
e.g. T.W., 130. 

9 Compare K.R., II, 63. 
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oi . the . BaMwal of tke Mughals) supervised the royal kitchen, 
..and personally served and attended. to the royal dinner, returning 
to the kitchen with the leavings^ ; the Sar-Jdmaddr took charge 
of the royal wardrobe and was responsible for the sartorial 
equipment of the monarch 2 ; the TasMddr attended the Sultan 
with ewer and washing-basin and the SdqU-J^ds with wines and 
other drinks ; the MasWalddr similarly supervised the ligliting 
arrangements of the palace, and the provision of lamps, candle- 
sticks, lamp-stands and candelabra,^ etc. The number of the 
officials looking after every minute detail of domestic attendance 
is considerable, but these will suffice to give a fair idea. ^ All 
these functionaries had a regular staff of Bubordinates and. 
menials to help them in the discharge of their duties. 

In enumerating the officials who looked after royal amuse- 
ments, I will confine myself in this place to those who supervised 
the royal stables of horses and elephants and the river boats. 
A description of amusements will follow^ later. The horse 
stables came under the supervision of an eminent noble with 
the title of AmlrA-dl^iLf or AMmr-bah (or, in plain Persian, 
AmwA-astaba-i-sMMy Master of the royal stables) ; the elephant 
stables under that of a ShaJinaA-pll (ot Superintendent of the 
royal elephants). The salary of the latter under Muhammad 
Tughluq was equal to ‘ the income of a big jirovince like 
Traq The number of animals in the stables ma^^ be judged 
from the fact that Sher Shah employed 3,400 horses for royal 
postal communications in the kingdom, and maintained about 
5,000 elexihaiits on an average.® There was a separate officer,, 
with the title of ShahnaA-bahr-o-kashtl (or Superintendent of 
rivers and royal boats) to look after river picnics and the passage 
of armies over the rivers, as the occasion demanded.'^ 


1 For Mughal Comptroller of the royal idtchen, Beveridge, II, 5-11 ; 
a description of the duties of Chdshmgtr in K.R., II, 63. 

2 Compare ibid., 82. 

3 Compare Raverty, 745, for a mention of these three officials. 

4 Compare A., 27i-2, 338 ; B., 537 ; and Q.S., 145, for some other 
officials : the *Itr-ddr (Perfume keeper), the Ckatr-ddr (Royal parasol 
keeper), the SThamf'ddr (Keeper of candles), and the Pardaddr (Keeper of 
the royal canopy or royal curtain). 

5 Compare Q., 67 ; Raverty, 757. For the emoluments of the Shakna-i- 
pU, Kotices, etc., 202. 

^ Compare the account of T.S.S., 74. 

I Compare Raverty, 757. Radhakumad Milker ji has miderstood 
duties connected with this officer to indicate maritime activity in^ the 
early Muslim period. I have, however, failed to trace any special signi- 
ficance of this officer to connect him with maritime activity during the 
period. He helped the conveyance of royal troops over the rivers and 
supervised the bridges. Both functions were subordinate to the military 
operations on land, and can hardly be interpreted to imply any maritime 
significance. See ‘ A history of Indian Shipping and Maritime activity % 
p. 189. The original text of Barani (B,> 86-88) says nothing of a naval 
expedition against Tiighral. It only mentions tife crossing of the river in 
‘ Bajaras 
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I . Kdr^anas.—T:la.& supplies of th.ese officials and of their 
respective departments were provided by the royal stores or 
korkhdnafi, a system which was also probably borrowed from 
Persia.! Besides the supplies for tliese and other (rffieials, 
the karl^arias maintained separate sections for the supjdy of 
royal standards _ (the ‘ alamMiana) and the care of the royal 
library (kUdb^dna) aird the gong and chrononieter (gJuiriydl- 
Mawnb the jewel house {jawdkir^dna) and the royal pastures. 
Ihe kdr^Snas looked after the provisionuig of the ro\'al stables 
and the supervision of the royal buildings, for which they 
maintained a whole army of masons and architects. Finally 
they undertook to supply the menial attendance and the domestic 
service for the palaces and other royal buildings. The enumera- 
tion, however, is by no means complete. These kdrM,dnas 
were under the charge of a distinguished noble who was assisted 
by other subordinate superintendents [mutasarrifs), who were 
themselves nobles of rank and were appointed ciirectly by the 
buitan. All of them were paid very high salaries, “mid the 
■charge of a store was considered quite as remunerative as the 
governorship of a big town like Multan.'^ 

8. Oroicn lands (or Milk). —To maintain all these establish- 
ments, the resources of the Sultan were almost unlimited. 
Apart from the treasures of gold and .silver, the Sultan was the 
^!§S6st landholder in the kingdom ; in fact, the only one whose 
property had an undisputed legal basis. He could choose the 
most fertile tracts of land and employ the resources of the whole 
btete to enhance their productive capacity. A separate staff of 
■ofncers was employed to administer his private lands. We .shall 
revert to this subject in another place.® 

To form an opinion about the Sultan’s private establish- 
ments and tte nature of his occupations, let us see what the 
Masahk-ul-absar has to say about Muhammad Tughluq. ‘ At 
1 prince’, says the author, ‘ there are maintained 

1,-00 physicians ; 10,000 falconers who ride on horseback and 
carry bnds trained for hawking ; 300 beaters go in front and 
put up the game ; 3,000 dealers m articles required for hawking 
accompany him when he goes out hmrting ; 500 table eom^ 
pamons dme with him. He supports 1,200 musicians excluding 
his slave musicians to the number of 1,000 who are more espe- 
eially charged with the teaching of music, and 1,000 poets 
of the three languages, Arabic, Persian and Indian (meaning 


' I Compare Huart, 96, for anoient Persia. 

^ A., 27L272, 338-339. 

Viia anxiety of Fimz Tughluq in looking after 

the unposition of the new irrigation tax 
thA colored some waste lands in the kingdom, 
w^A of wtoh also went to swell the royal coffers and 

^ ti ^ ®’!®!»<‘able endowments. For the increased produce. 
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some Prakrit). A repast is served at wMeh 20,000 men are 
present — Kkans, Maliks, Amirs, Sipaksalars, and other officers. 
At his private meals, i.e. at dinner and supper, the Sultan 
receives learned lawyers to the number of 200, who share meals 
with him ciiid converse with him upon learned topics’. According 
to one informant who based his account on the report of the royal 
cook, 2,500 oxen, 2,000 sheep, and other animals and birds were 
daily slaughtered for the supplies of the royal kitchen.^ 

jB. The Sultan as a Public Person. 

The dignity of a monarch has always been his first concern. 
The demands of royal dignity were immeasurably increased by 
its supposed divine origin and the new conception of the 
Sultanate. The monarch at Delhi scrupulously copied Ms 
Sassanian predecessors in Persia, whose love of luxury and 
ostentation was phenomenal.^ It was all the more necessary 
in a foreign country where the State had no better sanction than 
the a-we and fear it could inspire in the hearts of the people 
by the gorgeous display of its pomp and power and through the 
glorious surroundings of the Sultan. There are numerous 
examples on record, of the terror wMch the presence and 
appearance of a monarch inspired among his enemies. In fact, 
it was firmly believed that if the personality of a monarch did 
not succeed in inspiring people with awe and fear, he was 
better fitted to lead a Tuman (10,000 troops) or at best 
to govern a minor province, than to rule over a kingdom.^ 


1 Compare E-D., Ill, 578-580 ; and Notices, etc., which translates 

2 Compare S., Ill, 499, for Occleve’s advices on the ‘ dignitee of a 
kyng ’ in Perfect Priace : compare a description of Hormuzd IV by 
Theophylactus in Huart, 144-147 : ‘ His tiara was of gold, adorned with 
precious stones. The carbuncles set in it gave off a dazzling brilliance, 
and the rows of pearls all round it mingled their shimmering light mth 
the loveliness of the emeralds ; so the eye was as it were petrified in wonder 
that could never have its fill Again, in the palace at Ctesiphon : ‘ The 
front adorned with notches, has no windows : there were a hundred and 
fid?ty openings in the roof, five or six inches in diameter, which allowed a 
mysterious light to filter in. The throne stood at the end of the hall 
and when the curtain was drawn back, the Ehng splendidly clad, seated 
on his throne, wearing on his head the heavy bejewelled tiara, which was 
attached to a golden chain hanging from the ceiling to take the weight, 
presented such a marvellous spectacle that the man who saw it for the 
jSrst time involuntarily fell on his knees 

s Compare B., 35. Compare also ibid., 33, for the public audience 
of Sultan Balban and how some of the envoys and Hindu vassals, who 
were conducted to the throne for the first time for presentation, trembled 
and fainted in the presence of the Sultan. The reports of these pageants 
had a salutary moral effect on the discontented elements in the kingdom. 
Compare also Ibn Batuta, K.B., II, 70, how a ^ery large number of 
Afghan rebels fled away in terror and dismay when Muh^mad Tughluq 
suddenly appeared on them with a small foody of retainers. Compare 
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In view of tJiese considerations, a 3i umber of pren'ogatives were 
reserved for the Sultan, namely, the royal titles, the Khutba, 
and the Slkka, and certain other s.yinbols to distinguish him 
from all other people of the realm. He hardly ever appeared 
before tlie ].)eopie except in court or when lie gave audience to 
tlie public, or led an army or went out for the chase ; in every 
case, he Avas accompanied by a grand procession and surrounded 
with splendour and glory. 

1. The Titles , — The royal title wliich signified the full and 
undisputed powers of the monarch was that of the Sultan, 
The Sayyids AA^ho established themselves after the invasion of 
Timur, assumed the titles of RdydtA-A'ld and MasnadSA All} 
Sher Shah assumed the title of HazmUi-Al.d as soon as the 
various clans of Afghans in India submitted to his leadership ; 
but AA^hen he felt himself powerful enough, he adopted the title 
of ' Sultan ’ to signify his assumption of full sovereign powers.^ 
Apart from his royal title, the monarch adopted some other 
titles AAdiich indicated his religious leadership of the Muslim 
community, to Avhich reference has been made earlier. When 
people coiiA^ersed Avith him they used to address him as 
Khiidavand-i-' Alam (Master of the World), and prefaced their 
remarks Avith a short prayer for liis long life or for the security 
of his khxgdom.^ 

2. Khutba and Sikka , — The oA^ert acts of sovereignty, which 
announced the advent of a Sultan to the throne, included the 
recitation of the public surmon (Khutba) in the name of the 
aspirant to the throne, axid the issue of money bearing his 
. superscription, or what were commonly known as the ceremonies 
of KhiUba and Sikka respectively.*^ Numismatic announcements 
AV'ere also made to commemorate an important victory. Both 
• of them were exclusively reserved for the monarch. The minor 
dynasties Avhich broke away from Delhi followed the same 
tradition.^ 

3. Symbols of Royalty. 

(a) Crown and Throne . — The crown of the Sultans of Delhi 
■ differed from that of the Pervsians and the GhaznaAvids in as much 


also Macauliffe, I, 20, for the view of Nanak. According to him a monarch 
was one who was guarded by lances, for whom bands played, who sat 
on a throne and was an object of salutation. Compare Arnold, 28, for 
the appearance of the executioner by the side of a Caliph, with the 
■transfer of the seat of government from Madina to Baghdad. 

1 M.T., 285. 2 T.S.S., 34. 3 Compare K.R., II, 9. 

4 Compare E. Thomas, 1. Compare ibid., 190, the amusing mstance 
of Sultan Ghiyas-ud“din Tughluq issuing his coin with an obsolete reverse 
stamp for want of a suitable die for immediate use, which only indicates 
the supreme importance that was attached to the numismatic proclama- 
tion of a monarch. Compare ihid,^ 73, for numismatic proclamation of a 
victory. 

5 Compare T.S.S., 3, for these ^masters of J^butba and Sikka'' ; com- 
pare also Vambery, 53, 
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as it was meant to be womns;a head-gear, and was not a mere 
decoration. It was studded with jewels, was round in slia|)e 
but loose and bulging out above the forehead.^ Prince Hiima- 
juii made certain improvements in the form and. design of the 
crovui ; he made models of his improved patterns and presented 
them to his father, the Mughal Emperor Babur ^ Xo details 
are, however, given. . 

The throne was made of wood and plated with gold. It 
was sqimve in shape, resting on four feet.® The traditional 
Hindu throne was nine-storeyed in height but the idea does not 
appear to have found favour with the Sultans. Instead of the 
additional storeys for enhancing the splendour of a throne, the 
Sultans surrounded it with rich canopies, which will he referred 
to later. 

(b) Chair and Durbdsh. — Next in importance wnre the royal 
jjarasol (Chair) and the royal baton (Durbdsh) w^hich w’-ere also 
regarded as symbols of royal power.^ The colour and design 
of the royal parasol suited the personal taste of a monarch.^ 
Muhammad Tughluq followed the Abbasid example in using 
a black parasol. A large humd^ ' the protector of Persian kings 
w^as usually worked on a parasol in gold and shaded the monarch 
under its wings as an auspicious omen.® 

Nobody except the Sultan could use the Chair as a matter 
of right unless so delegated or authorized by the reigning 
sovereign. Such distinguished favours w-ere limited to very 
few persons, who were usually of royal blood and in most cases, 
heirs-apparent to the throne.'^ Even in such cases where more 

1 Q.S., 142. ‘ - Compare 260-1. 

3 Compare Q.S., 143 ; compare Hindu throne, P. (hin), 623. 

^ For example, Raverty, 607. 

5 Jalal-ud-din l^aljl used red parasols for pubHc audiences, but 
put away this ‘ symbol of wrath ’ on other occasions, when he preferred 
to use white parasols {vide D.R., 67 ; K.K., 883 : T.F.I., 154). Earlier, 
Sultan Miiizz-ud-din Kaiqubad used parasols of different colours on 
different occasions — black, red, white, green, and pink. His parasol was 
also fringed with pearls {vide Q.S., 20, 57). 

I may note in this connection that Raverty's rendering of the term 
chair as ‘ canopy ’ is incorrect. The original term ‘ chatr ’ occurs in many 
places, among others in Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri^ (MS.), 178,. and can hardly be 
rendered otherwise than as ‘ parasol The term ‘ canopy ’ is more 
appropriate for Sayabdn. ‘The parasol’, as Rawdinson remarks, ‘which 
has always been in the east a mark of dignity, seems in Persia, as in As- 
syria, to have been confined either by law or usage to the King (Five, 
etc. etc., Ill, 206). Compare also Temple’s note on p. 210 in ‘ Lalla ’ 
on the use of ‘ Chowrie and Umbrella ’ among Hindus. Compare also 
A.M., 766. 

6 Compare K.F., 29 ; Q., 99 ; Q-S., 57 ; B.M. MS., 1858, 102, for 
Immd, For the description of s,i^humdf Huart, 8, ‘ The Humd is a species 
of the Persian vulture {gypo fulvus) known as the bearded \niiture or 
lammergeyer 

7 Compare B., 428, for Balban’s appointing prince Muhammad heir 
to the throne and permitting him the use of Chatr and Durbdsh. Biighra 
i^an succeeds to this privilege of his elder brother on the death of the 
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thaii one parasol was ■used by royal ptninission/' a distinction 
was maintained between the parasol of the monarch and that 
of othersj so that the possibility of confusion between the twai 
parasols Avas removed^ 

The Indian dtirbdsh, like its Persian predecessor, w^as a 
wnoden staff branching at the tox> and plated with gold.^ It 
was used to keep common people at a distance from the monarch. 
The Hindu symbol was the Morchal (or Chaiui) which was 
used to keep away the flies from the royal x)erson. It appears 
that the durbdsh in Hindustan was modified to serve the j)urpose 
of the Hindu morchal also,® 

(c) Sdyabdn, Naubat, and ^Alam. — ^The use of a red canopy 
of state (or sdyabdn), of the triple band (naubat)^ md the royal 
standards {^alams) Avas similarly the privilege of a monarch. 
ISTobody could use them unless specially permitted by the Sultan 
as a conspicuous favour.^ This indulgeneeltoo, Avas withdrawn 
at a later date when the Afghan nobles began to misuse the 
favours of the Sur Sultans. Salim Shah, for instance, made an 
explicit rule that the red canopy was not to be used by any 
noble under any circumstances.^ 

Similarly naubat (or the royal band) Avas an old Persian 
and Hindu tradition. The royal band was composed of a 


latter. But when his own son Kaiqiibad succeeds to the throne of 
Delhi, the father has to make a petition for the retention of the privilege 
of using the ‘white parasol’ which, as he admitted, belonged to his 
son * in his capacity as the Sultan of Delhi Kaiqufjld acceded to the 
request of Bughra lOian which gave him peculiar satisfaction {vide 
Q.S., 146 ; B. 92). Compare IC.P., 33, for the permi(?sion given to the 
Raja of Chitor to retain the use of the ‘ blue parasol ’ as a vassal of ‘Ala- 
ud-din I^alji. Compare also (ihid,) the gift of many royal symbols — 
parasol, durbdsh^ elephants, and ^alams or royal standards to i^izr Ivhan, 
the eldest son of ‘Ala-ud-din IQialji, by his father on his appointment 
as the Viceroy of the Sultan of Delhi in Rajputana. But when the same 
Pmce was in disgrace at a later date through the machinations of Malik 
Kafur, these distinctions were snatched away from him without ceremony 
{vide D.R., 240). 

1 Compare the remark of *Afif, A., 108. 

2 The durbdsh, according to Raverty, was a kind of spear with t'wo 
horns and branches,i^the wooden staff of which used to be studded with 
jewels and ornamented with gold and silver. This used to be carried 
before the sovereign when he issued forth, in order that people perceiving 
it from a distance might know that the king was coming and that they 
might make way for him by standing on one side (Raverty, note, 
p. 607). 

s Compare ^usrau who describes the " durbdsh ’ as a dv-eatins: 
monster {vide Q.S., 60). 

^ Compare, for 'instance, the permission to use a red canopy given 
by Sultan Iltutmish to Malik Nasir-ud-din on the latter’s appointment 
to the governorship of Bengal {vide Rs^verty, 630), the permission given 
to Malik Kafur to use the red canopy in the Deccan as the representative 
of the Sultan of Delhi {vide B., 334) and a similar permission to Prince 
Path :aan by Sultan Flruz Shah Tughluq as his representative in Delhi 
during the latter’s absence in Bengal {vide T.M.S., 404). 

Coiftipaafe BlEot, 404. 
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variety of imtrimeiits— trumpets, drums, flageolets, fifes, etc., 
aud was played at stated times ia tke palace.^ In exceptional 
cases the Sultan allowed others the use of kettle-drums, jjrovided 
their use was limited only to occasions w'hen the distinguished 
person so favoured was travelling in the countr}^ He could 
not use them in town. ' 

The 'alarm or royal standards were carried with the royal 
procession on both sides of the monarch. They bore the emblem 
of ' fish and crescent ’.^ Apart from standards, certain other 
nishmis or royal emblems w’^ere also carried with the royal 
procession.^ 

{d) Elephants and hoards of Bullion —The far-sightedness 
and wisdom of the Sultans is shown in making the possession of 
elephants and of hoards of gold and silver illegal unless they 
themselves allowed somebody their limited use, as a special 
favour. The elephants were most useful instruments in war 
and though the Muslims had showm their comparative ineffec- 
tiveness against well-trained horses, the elephants were by no 
means to be despised in warfare. Ho w^ords are needed to 
explain the omnipotent power of gold and silver (w^hich Barani 
aptly describes as qdzt-ul-hdjdt, vide 78)r Once a person 
secured the necessary number of elephants and the suitable 
quantity of gold, it did not take him very long to employ skilful 
soldiers, and to persuade the common people to accept him as 
their monarch, thus eventually superseding the reigning Sultan.^ 
Elephants and gold were usually reserved for the sovereign 
among the Hindus as well as among the Muslims. It was oifly 
at a much later date that the gift of elephants became popular 
with the Sultans of Delhi. ^ The neighbourhood of Kalpi and 


1 Compare the Persian tradition in Huart, 145-6 ; compare P. (hin), 
196, for the Hindu tradition, which mentions a constant playing of the 
band at the palace. The Rajputs were specially fond of musical instru- 
ments being played when they were dining. The musical instruments 
mentioned are naqqdra, slmhnd% harnm, tural, and jhdnj {vide P.,. 
Urdu edition, 421). 

,2 Compare K.R., I, 107, for the amusing instance of the Naqib of 
Baghdad, who visited India and ignorant of this tradition, had his drums 
beaten in Delhi which annoyed Muhammad Tughluq a great deal. 

^ Compare Q.S., 63, for this emblem, Minhaj Siraj mentions the 
gift of ‘ the morning fish ’ {Mdhi4-Suhht) from the Sultan to the author 
(vide Raverty, 1294). The author of the MasdUk-iiUabsdr -was informed 
that the royal emblem was ‘ a golden dragon ’ {vide Notices, 188). 1 

adhere to the version of Amir l^usrau in holding to the opinion that 
it was the emblem of the fish and the crescent. 

^ For nishdnSf compare the giant kettle-drums of Firuz Shah Tughluq 
which were carried on both sides of the royal procession and w^ere visible 
from a distance {vide A., 369-70). For the niahdm of his predecessor 
Muhammad Tughluq, compare K.R., II, 82. 

5 Compare the remarks of Barani, B., 83. 

6 Compare, ibid,^ 92, how Balban after the suppression of the rebellion 
of Tughral in Bengal makes a gift of the whole of the rebel’s property to 
his son (who succeeds him as the Governor of Bengal) except the elephants 
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tlie province of Orissa ware the favourite liaiints of the wild 
elephants, and a number ■' of villages near Maiiikpiir- ,(U.P.) 
f<dio wed the ■ prof ession of catching and presenting, them, tO' the 
royal stables. V The elephants were ixsually brought before the 
inojiarcli every day to offer their salutations witli ceremony .^ 

The tradition of hoarding treasure was very old in India. 
Every Hindu ruler scrupulously preserved what his predecessor 
had bequeathed to him, accumulated treasures of his own during 
his reign, and left this added wealth to his successor, which, 
grew^ into fabulous quantities and was usually exprox^riated by a 
foreign invader.^ These royal treasui^es and the hoards in 
the temples provided an irresistible temptation to the greedy and 
strong Muslim invader from the North-west. The tradition 
remained unaltered during the Muslim period and curiously 
enough was also scrupulously observed by the Muslim Sultans.^ 
The reasons for hoarding gold were clear. The gold hullion was 
hand}^ to convey anywhere in times of insecurity and danger, 
and useful in periods of famine or other national calamities. 
With the help of treasure a monarch could not only maintain 
his rule over people, but could also rescue himself and them from 
difficulties and disasters.^ The only unfortunate monarch who 
showed indulgence in matters of hoarding treasures for himself 
and in prohibiting hoarding on the part of others, and permitted 
his nephew to appropriate part of the Deccan treasures, lost liis 
life and throne by neglecting this commonsense rule of practice 
.and hallowed royal tradition of ancient date. 

The Ooubt. 

1. The Court {or Bar ). — The custom of holding^ courts (or 
what is now’ popularly termed darhar) is very ancient among the 


•and the treasure of gold. Compare D,R., 54, for the fact that before 
Siiltaa ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji no person of the rank of an amir had kept an 
elephant. The exceptional case of Malik Ikhtyar-nd-din, the deputy of 
Bahram Shah, who stationed an elephant at the entrance of his rfSidence 
{vide, Eaverty, 650), does not come within the prohibition, and was further 
resented by other nobles. Firuz Tughluq made a special gift of six 
elephants to his brother, the Kaib Barbak, who was so delighted with the 
honour that whenever he called for a royal audience the a.r>iYYiai« used to 
•come in front of him in a procession {vide A., 429). For the Hindu 
custom, compare T.F., I, 107 ; 340. The white elephant w-as a rare 

possession. Compare Barbosa, II, 115, for parallel. 

^ Compare Babur’s observations, B.N., 250. 

2 Compare Barbosa, 109, 

8 Bor the Hindu custom of hoarding treaaures, compare Yule, II, 
339*40 ; Varthema, 156. 

* For the Muslim hoards, read the interesting account of Bengal 
ferea^ute 'in 247 ; of Ohimpanir treasure in T.W., 7 ; of Agra 

■■'trcfiiwespf bodls in G., 12. ■ ■ ■ ■, 

5 Compare B., 147, for the Advice of Bughi^a Khan to Sultan Mulzz- 
ad-dln Kaiqubad warning him against an evil hour and asking him not 
to forget the hoarding of gold. 
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royal traditions of Persia and came to be establisiied in 
Hindustan witliin tbe first thirty y^ears of Muslim rule.^ The 
Sultans of Delhi held the Bar on a number of public occasions, 
namely, to welcome an envoy or a distinguished guest, to 
announce the coronation of a monarch or to commemorate the 
event every year, to celebrate the birthday of the Siiltto, to 
accept the mzrs and mmrs (to be explained shortly) from his 
subjects and on a number of other social and religious festivals. 
This is by no means a complete list, for extraordinary convoca- 
tions were also held to celebrate ail kinds of events, for instance. 


a victory, the marriage of a member of the royal family or the 
birth of a prince or princess. When a foreign envoy was 
welcomed in open court, no measures were neglected in im- 
pressing the visitor with the glory and magnificence of the 
State. The Sultan or his chief minister personally supervised 
the details of the reception. The monarch or one of his sons, 
or at least a distinguished noble, personally conducted the 
visitor to the court where he was received with much pomp and 
ceremony.^ The coronation durbars were more solemn than 
formal. Sometimes before the public ceremony of crowning, 
bai'at (or the oath of allegiance) for a new Sultan was taken from 
the judicial functionaries (Sadrs), the nobles, the theologians 
and the Sayyids, in a private gathering without much ceremony. 
Everyone quietly approached the Sultan (who was seated on the 
throne), kissed his hand, congratulated him on his accession, and 
offered his homage. A public audience for the public and 
general oath (Bai'at-i-‘dm) was then held somewhat later with 
full ceremonies and display. Suitable gifts for charity were 
distributed to mark the occasion, prisoners were released, and a® 
general spirit of happiness, gaiety, and cheerfulness prevailed in 
the country. Every year afterwards, a darbdr was held to 
commemorate the day of coronation. Before or after the darbdr 
the royal procession with caparisoned horses and elephants, 
with guards and retainers in rich and glittering costumes, and 
the nobles and officials in full and gaudy splendour, passed 



through the capital. In the darbdr the oath of allegiance was 
renewed, nazrs (or Jchidrmtls) were offered to the Sultan who 
gave suitable gifts in return, and the usual lavish sums were 
given away for charities.® Other durbars to celebrate certain 
social and religious festivals were more magnificent than formal 
or solemn. These are characteristically termed the Jashn durbars 
for their greater gaiety, and will be described elsewhere.^ The 
Nau-ruz, or the Persian spring festival, in particular, was 


1 Compare B., o4. 

2 Compare, for instance, the visit of the envoy of Hulagu to the court 
of Sultan NTasir-ud-dln Mahmud ; compare Vamfoery, 47, for the reception 
of Sidi ‘AM Beis by Humayun in court ; also A. NT., I, 335. 

3 Compare, for instance, Baverty, 675, for a description. 

^ A., 378. *' 
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celebrated with great eiitiiusiasm. The religious occasions 
were marJved more for a display of the pomp and grandeur of 
the State than for any religious or spiritual observances. For 
instance, on 'Id days a big procession of elephants, all draped in 
gorgeous silks and glittering ornaments, was formed to conve\' 
the Sultan and the religious and Judicial functionaries, dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors and the nobles to the 'Id mosque for 
prayers. A State banquet was held in the evening and all kinds 
of amusements and rejoicings were provided. When the usual 
darbdr with the familiar features of 7iazr and bai'af was held, 
the court-poets were conspicuous for reciting especially com- 
posed eulogies.^ More will be said about these festivals in 
speaking of amusements later. 

2. The Court Etiquette, — ^All these court celebrations and 
other official ceremonies were observed with special regard for 
forms and rules of behaviour. The rank and position of every- 
one, their dress and appearance, the various rules of behaviour and 
the ceremonies of x3resentation to the monarch were duly observed 
in all their elaborate details. As a rule, the nobles and the 
grandees attended in person ; but if anyone absented himself for 
some unavoidable reason, his place was taken by a mini or 
representative.- Special rows were assigned to the nobles 
according to their rank, and seats were i)ro vided even for their 
retainers in court. A special court dress was prescribed for all 
those who attended the darbdr. The Sultan v'ore his royal 
robes and the nobles the Mb^Vat or the dress of honour, which 
comprised a tunic of brocade, a tartar cap, a white belt and a 
w'aistband of gold. Those of the nobles w^ho were not favoured 
with a robe of honour put on a fur coat and a fur cap ; the 
tunic and cloak of everyday wear were to be avoided hi every 
case, and their use was looked upon as a grave impropriety.^ 
The court officials who will be described shortly functioned m 
their official costumes together with other emblems of office. 
The Wazir or some other responsible official personally supervised 
the observance of all these regulations. A special steward 
(called the Shahna4-bdr) was appointed to see that the pro- 
visions of behaviour and forms of presentation were scrupulously 
observed. As a result, the spectacle of the open court looked 
like ' the assemblage of the luminaries in a clear moon-lit night 


5- Compare K.R., 11, 36-8 ; Q,S.,.57 ; B. 43, for a description, of the 
royal observance of Tds ; compare K.K., 244, for a famous eulogy of 
Amir Khusrau composed for the occasion. 

9. . 

3 Compare the observations of 'Afif, A., 279. 

4 Compare, for I instance, the reception of the envoy of Hulagu under 
Sultan Nasir-ud-din Mahmud when in the figurative language of tiie 

I chronicler the Sultan looked as * a sun from the fourth heaven ^ Ulugh KJ 
Balban as ' a shining moon the maUh$ ' like unto revolving planets axid the 
Turkish pages of the Sultan Mike \mU>, stars innumerable ’ — Raverty, 858.. 
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Before , the ceremonies ■ of presentation commenced, the 
nobles, offiGial,s, and other persons who assisted the Sultan stood 
ill'., rows' on two sides in front of the n Sultan, with their hands 
folded on their breastsd The 'main ceremony of presentation 
comprised what 'w*ere' termed, kornish and the TasUm under 
the Mughals. They can better be described than defined. Tlie 
person to be presented to the monarch w^as introduced to the 
hall of audience by an official called the Bdrbalc, who led Mm 
to a spot at some distance in front of 'the monarch. Here he 'v 
first bowed Ms forehead to the ground and then advanced 
towards the tlirone, making low' obeisance three times at 
intervals, guided in choosing the moment for obeisance by tlie 
solemn cries of the aSTaqib and his pursuivants, wliieh will be 
described later. This is what w'as called the sIiart-’l--zammJjos 
or ' the ground-kissing ceremony If the person presemted 
was esjiecially privileged to ajiproach the royal |)erson (which 
was ver.y exceptional, the privilege being confined to those above 
the rank of & Sipahsdidr), he wns thoroughly searched before 
his entry into the hail of audience.® Apjiroaching the monarch, 
he prostrated himself at the royal feat ; the visitor then remained 
standing with bowed head irrespective of rank and position, and 
addressed the Sultan in especially chosen language indicative of 
Ms extreme humility and deep devotion. There he presented 
Ms nazr. If he was of exceptional distinction, the Sultan 
perhaps condescended to take him by the hand, or even embraced 
Mm and touched Ms offerings with Ms royal fingers, w'Mch 
greatly eased his agitated mind.^ This w'as about the most 
intimate public experience anyone could have of the great 
Sultans of Delhi. By rules of public behaviour, the Sultan 
remained hidden and inaccessible even to the highest dignitaries 
of the court In some cases the position w^as very embarrassing 
and annoying to both parties, and two instances are of Mstorical 
interest. When Bughra Khan was presented to Ms owai son, 
Sultan Muizz-ud-din Kaiqubad, the reigning monarch of Delhi 
and was engaged in duly carrying out all the State ceremonies 


1 Compare T.S.S., 47; : ' 

2 Compare how Jam Saif-ud-dia had to take lessons before presenta- 
tion to Firuz Tughluq. A., 248; compare A. A., I, 156, for Mughal pre- 

, -cedent. 

^ Compare K.R., I, 213, for the presentation of Ibn Batuta to the 
Emperor of Constantinople ; compare FTotices, etc., 182. 

4 Compare K.R., II, 35, 

5 Compare the proud remark of Sultan Balkan that he never 
addressed a person of low birth on terms of familiarity all his life as a 
king. His own slaves and attendants had never seen him except in full 
dress — B., 33 ; compare also his advice to his son Muhammad, ibid., 75 ; 
compare ibid., 142 for the remarks of Bughra l^an in defence of the 
royal dignity of his own son and the etiquette of the court. Compare 
Raverty, 805, for an amusing story of the tutor of a prince who subjected 
his royal pupil to the same imdignified and uncomfortable exercises as 
other people had to undergo when they were presented to a monarch. 
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of presentation, so humiliating to the feelings of a father, the 
reserve of the Sultan finally gave way and he forcibly' lifted Ms 
father and seated him on the throne beside him, ‘ Siimlariy, 
when once Kamran Mirza, the rebel brother of Hiimayun, was 
presented to the Mughal Emperor after his surrender and carrie< I 
out all the provisions of court etiquette, the patience and 
reserve of Humayun broke down. He asked Kamran to 
embrace Mm a second time ‘ as a brother ’ when he broke into 
tears of joy and fraternal loved The provincial dynasties 
adopted similar court etiquette in their kingdoms^ Though no 
detailed account is available of the Hindu courts, it may be 
safely assumed that the dignity of the royal person w^as as 
strictly guarded there as under the Sultanat, and probably the 
rules of behaviour of the court were elaborated on similar Hnesd 
The Mughal Emperor Akbar did not alter or improve upon the 
existing code of court ceremonials to any considerable degreed 

It may be noted in passing that the whole atmosphere 
of the Court of the Sultan was highly artificial, and reveals any 
but a virile and healthy envirojiment. In some cases the digmty 
and the majesty that ^ doth hedge a crown ’ w^'as carried to 
extremely ridiculous lengths. The instance of a Sultan has 
been noted who signed away the land of Isfahan to a visiting 
merchant, and the courtiers had not the courage to tell Mm that 
the town of Isfahan was not in Ms dominions or even in that of 
the Sultan of Delhi, Another amusing instance comes from 
Mughal ^tory. When Humayun agreed to negotiate with 
Sher^ Shah on the eve of the battle of Chausa, he was fully 
cognisant of the power and stronger position of the Afghan 
rebel. He therefore agreed to grant Mm Bengal as Ms Jdglr, 
provided he retired foom his strategic position and further 
agreed to be pursued by the royal army, thus giving to Ms 
(Sher Shah’s) feigired retreat an appearance of defeat.^ Sher 
Shah broke jfche whole farce by chasing the Mughal Emperor out 
of Hindustan and as Humayun remonstrated later, exposed 
Ms extremely mean and greedy nature by refusing to agree 
even to the possession of the Punjab under the dominion of the 
latter. 

Nazr aTid Nisd/r Ceremonies, — ^Reference may be made in 
this connection to two ceremonies wMch usually occur in any 


1 A.N., 1^281. 

2 Compare the statement of Babur in B., 334, that the envoy who 


came to his court from Bengal performed, the ceremonies of presentation 
according to the accepted code of behaviour of a court. 

3 Compare P, (hin), 241, for the instructive story of a dancing girl 
TOO was killed on the spot for no greater crime than turning her back bv 
chance on the Baja while performing a dance for bis entertainment 

4 Compare AA., I, 1^5-156,, , , , 

s Oothparo the account of 44 s,, compare Oulbadan M heT' 

version, j,, „ 
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description of a darbar and in several otiier official functioiis. 
Tile nazr (also termed was. a swbolic present of any 

^'"alne ofiered to a sovereigi.i with .appropriate forms, to signify 
the allegiance and loyalty of the person offering it. All persons 
who were presented to the Sultan for the'' first time gave Ivini a 
nazr or an offering, and continued -to do The same on other 
prescribed occasions as long as they were- employed liy or were 
directly, connected with him. The value of the offering which 
ranged from the present of a cocoannt to that of precious Jewels^ 
was not materia! to The offerA The Sultan usually responded 
with a gift of greater value though no return was necessary on 
his part. TMs tradition of nazrs and return gifts became so 
well established by, the fiime of Sultan Muhammad TugMuq 
that iieopie began to trade on it and made iirofit out of the 
transaction. They used to advance large sums of money to 
iiersons who were about to be presented to the monarch wherewith 
to buy articles of nazr, and then shared in the i^rofitB which 
accrued from the return gift of the Sultan.^ 

The nisdr was a ceremony of somewhat different import, 
having probably originated in the superstition of ' the evil eye 
and resembling the Hindu custom of utdrd and the ceremony of 
Arti to-day. It consisted in taking platefuls of gold and silver 
coins or other precious jewels, and scattering them to tlie 
crowed of indigent and poor or to any other assemblage, after 
being passed over the head of the monarch a number of times. 
Several occasions, for instance, those of the convocation of a 
darbar, the entry of the Sultan into the capital after a victory, 
the peaceful and successful conclusion of delicate negotiations, 
and other unusual moments were carefully watched and the evil 
influence of the sinister spirits was evaded through many 
devices, among others, tlirough offering nisdr for the person of 
the monarch. Similarly nisdrs were offered as a precautionary 
measure on several occasions of happiness and gaiety, for 
instance, when the monarch recovered from an indisposition or 
illness, or a son was born to him, or a prince or princess was 
married. If a Sultan honoured the house of a noble with his 
visit, the latter usually offered a nisdr presumably to keep 
away the evil spirits. Nisdrs were similarly offered to sw^eet- 
hearts (not excluding males) to preserve their charms and 
attainments.^ 

3. The Court Officials. A separate staff was maintained 
to assist the monarch in the discharge of his ceremonial and 
public functions. Among these officials the Bdrbak, the Hdjib 


I Compare, for instance MaeauMe I, 146 for the Hindn offerixig of a 
cocoannt; compare T,F., I, 3S1 for the offer of the famous MihA-rmr 
to Hmnaynn by the family of Kaja Vikramajit of Gwalior. 

^ 'fcloippare K.E.., II. 

® Oompa^eThe atsconni^of Baranl. B.» 161, when Sultan Muizz-nd-dln 
Kaiqnbad makes a nisar to a boy sweetheart. 
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and the YakiJ-i-dar figure very prominently. All of them had 
one or more deputies or imibs who were also nobles of rank and 
distinction. 

The Bdrbak Ls pioturcsquety described as ' the tongue of 
the Sultans h His duty was to convey the petitio;iis of the 
peo])]e before the royal throne when the Sultan sat there to 
consider them.'^ The symbol of his office was a golden eliaugcin 
(polo-stick) attached to a ball of gold.^ Many historical figures ^ 
occupied the office of the Bdrbak, 

The Hdjib occupied a ceremonial office and supervised the 
ceremonies of court presentation. He was the successor of the 
‘ Kliurram-bash ’ of ancient Persia,^ and is variously mentioned 
as Malik-ul-Hiijjdb, Sayyid-ul-Hujjdb, Malik Khds Hdjib or 
simply Hdjib? As a rule the Sultans of the Muslim kingdoms 
outside India maintained two separate Hdjibs for the pi’esenta- 
tion of nobles and common people respectively. There appear 
to be similarly two separate Hdjibs at the court of the Sultan 
of Delhi but their functions are nowhere clearly defined. 
Probably when the Sultan sat decide judicial disputes or to 
review the troops or to receive a visitor, one of them stood near 
the Sultan and held the curtain, while the other presented the 
visitor or assisted in the performance of royal duties in some 
other way.® 

The Vakll4-dar, variously designated as RasuBi-dar and 
Hdjib-ulHrsdl, was appointed to perform the secretarial f unctions 
of the court Probably his closer insight into State papers and 
therefore into matters of State policy gave him a special 
importance, which is confirmed by the estimate of the historian 
Barani and the influence of Raihan, the VaklBi-dar of Sultan 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. 

A few other officials also assisted the convocation of a 
darbar. The Shahrui-Bbdrgdh took over the general superin- 


1 For the functions of a JSarbah I.K., I, 125 ; B, 578. 

2 For the symbol of the offxee of a BdrhaJc B. 113; Q.S. 41. 

2 Compare the employment of Sultan Firuz Tughluq in his youth 
as a Ndib Barbah and a Naib Arntr Hdjib, He was given the command 
of 12,0(>0 troops on his appointment to the post which shows that these 
offices had a corresponding military rank {vide A. 42). Malik Kafur 
was a Bdrbak when he was appointed to lead the invasions of the Deccan. 
Similarly, Muhammad Tughluq occupied the office of Bdrbak for some 
time before the Tughluqs came to power. 

^ Compare Huart 145 : * Between the sovereign and his household 
there hung a curtain, concealing him from view ; this curtain was ten 
■cubits away from the king and ten cubits away from the position occupied 
by the highest class in the state. The keeping of this curtain was entrusted 
to a knight son, who had the title of Khurram-bash * Be joyful etc. 
•etc. 

6 Compare Baverty, 820 ; B. 527 for titles. 

® Compare the opinion of Sprenger on p. 9. Compare also I.K., I, 
lo4 'j' ■ ■l^'U-b. ■ 

7 Compare the opinion of Barani B. 576. For Raihan see Baverty 
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teiideiice of the court d The Davdi<-dflr responsible for the 
royal writing case and the Muhr-ddr for the royal seal.^ A 
corps of ])ages {gMlmdn) hsLad^ome and gracefully dressed, 
moved about in the hall to assist the officials in minor matters.'^ 
Tin- Xaqlb and his host of pursuivants (ckdush) conducted the 
visitor to the hall of audience and led the royal processioji, the 
Xaqih carrying the royal mace. During the presentation 
ceremony they solemnly cried : BismdUdh ’ at intervals,^ — as 
.noticed earher. 

To give a general idea, of the royal court: The hall of 
audience was situated in the centre of the palace with a number 
of gates leading to its entrance, all of Tvhich ivere heavily guarded. 
On arrival for business or presentation, a visitor was aiinoonced 
'With a flourish of trumpets at the first gate. On proceeding to 
the second gate, he was received by the Niiqlb wearing a jewelled 
tiara and carrying a mace, and % his staff of chdush holding 
gold and silver crested canes. They led him to the third gate 
where his name and other particulars w^ere taken dovm by the 
scribes. Here the visitor had to wait until the hour of prcvsenta- 
tion arrived. Inside the hall of audience (named by Muhammad 
Tughluq ‘ the hall of a thousand pillars ’) sat the Sultan on the 
throne with his legs crossed in oriental fashion. In front of the 
monarch sat the Wazir with Ms staff of secretaries and clerks. 
The Hdjib, the Bdrbak and the VakU-i-dar all occupied their 
positions. To the right and left of the Sultan sat the religious 
functionaries, the nobles, members of the roj- al family, and other 
distinguished persons. After permission for the presentation 
was accorded, the visitor was introduced to the hail by the 
Hdjib and w’as conducted to the place of obeisance. There he 
underwent the formalities of presentation mentioned earlier, or 
perhaps if he came on business of State, he handed over Ms 
petition to the Bdrbak who took it to the throne. After the 
Sultan retired from the hall of audience, the Hdjib went and 
handed over the papers to the VakU-i-dar who disposed of them 
according to the Sultan’s commands.^ 


1 B.. 260-261 and note the fact that Ghiyas-iid-din Tnghluq who later 
succeeded to the throne, occupied this office under ’Ala-ud-din [^alji. 

- Compare Ravertv, 736 ; also B., 379-380. 

B., 30. 

^ Compare K.K., 132; B., 158. The use of the Qur'anic formula 
has no particular religious significance in this case though on the pre- 
sentation of a non-Muslim the Naqib cried Haddka-Alldh (May Allah 
guide thee to the ]3ath of Islam). Its use was purely ceremonial. It 
was further useful in guiding the, visitor in various formalities of pre- 
sentation* ' 

» Compare for greater details the account of Jbn Batuta in K.R., 
II, 33-35; also Baram, B., 29-31; Notices, etc. 206, where however the 
rendering of the official titles is misleading. 
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•The Prwilegei) and other' Social Glasses. 

OcntraJ remar Jcs : — The composition of various social classes 
was more or less simjile. The Sultan, considering that he was 
the leader of the ])eoj)le and ^ the main guarantee of peace in this 
world of strife and chaos ’ was at the head of society ; tlie no files 
and other privileged classes were in some form of Ksuboixlinate 
alliance with him ; the masses of people (which term includes the 
various classes of Hindus and the lower classes of Muslims) 
were below them and divided from them by an almost impassable 
barrier in ordinary circumstances.^* Just at the commeiiceiiient 
of the Muslim rule, there was an almost indiscriminate comming- 
ling of the upper Muslim classes, which w’^ere mainly composed 
of the ^Ulamd and the rehgious class in general, the Ahl-i-qakm 
(what might be termed the intelligentsia), and the Alil44lgli 
or soldiers. All of them served in various degrees in the great 
task of establishing Muslim rule in Hindustan, and were rewarded 


Note on the official titles , — 

I shall attempt to give approximate equivalents from among the 
functionaries of the English court to convey the idea of the functions of 
various officials referred to in this chapter, 

1, Armr-l-d'^ur . . Master of the Horse. 

3. Shahna-i-dkhnr ,, Chief Equerry, 

3. Hdjib .. ‘ Chief Usher % ‘ (3rontlemen Ushers ’ 

and other Ushers of the Hall and 

Chamber. 

4. Bdrhah . . . , Master of the Rolls. 

5. GMhndn . , . . Pages of Honour. 

6. Naqib and Ohdush .. Earl Marshall with Heralds and 

Pursuivants. 

7. Sar-Janddr . . . Chief of the Life Guards. 

8. Mtthr-ddr . . . . Lord Privy Seal. 

9. Tahmlddr . . Keeper of the Privy Purse. 

10. Hdkima4-haram . . Mistress of the Robes. 

11. Shahna-iAidrgah . . Knight Marshall. 

12. Nadmi , , . . Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber. 

13. SarA-JamaduT , . Lord Chamberlain (Book of tlie 

Court, 236-7). 

14. Vakil-i'^daT , . Lord Chamberlain of the Household. 

(Book of the Court, 318.) 

I have borrowed these terms from ‘ The Book of the Court ' but it 
is always desirable to bear in mind the warning of Raverty (p. 868) 
that the precise significance of these titles must remain in abeyance xmtil 
some good dictionary of old Turkish is forthcoming. 

1 Compare A., 68 for the Sultan as leader of people ; J.H., 2 for his 
function of restoring peace and order. Por the position of the masses 
of people, compare the Persian parallel from Mas'udi quoted by Sykes I, 
465 i — « There were three great divisions at court. The knights and 
prinees stood thirty feet from the curtain on the right of the throne. A 
similar distance farther back were marshalled the Governors and tributary 
kings who resided at court ; and finally, the buffoons, singers and musicians 
formed a third division ’ . . ^ . When the king gave permission for a 
subject to approach he tied a handkerchief over his mouth to prevent his 
breath polluting the ^ Sacred Presence % and passing behind the curtain 
fell prostrate until bidden to rise. 


iililli*! 
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accordingly tke monarcli.^ With the groraig organization, 
of the State and Mnslim society, however, a certain amoimt of 
specialization began in the assignment of the fnnctioiis of 
various classes of Muslims. They may be theoretically divided 
into what Hiimaymx calls the Ahl4~dmilat or the proper ruling 
class, wliich comprised the members of the royal family, the 
nobility and the army ; the Ahhi-sa^ddat or the intelligentsia 
which comprised the theologians (the iulamd) the judicial 




functionaries (the Qazis), the Sayyids, the leaders of religious 
thought and men of reiiuted piety and religious devotion, men 
of learning especially poets and writers ; the Alil-i-wMrdd or 
the class catering for pleasures,' which was composed of musicians 
and minstrels, of beautiful girls and others who contributed to 
the success of pleasure parties. The last class of people, curious 
as it appears to class them with the other two, was of equal 
importance, considering that every one w’-as fojid of smooth 
faces and of ravishing sweethearts b If %ve follow a more 
detailed classification of these groups made by Humayun, we 
come to the enumeration of a dozen minor groups, which com- 
pare more or less favourably with the existing social divisions 
of the upper classes of Muslim society. The following is the 
order of their status : the Sultan, the royal family, the Khans 
and others of noble rank, the Sayyids, the ‘Ulama, the aristo- 
crats in general, the assignment-holders (under Mughals, the 
Mansabdars), the great functionaries of State, the leaders of the 
various clans, the corps of the royal pages, the keepers of the 
royal purse, the members of the royal guard (Jirga ?), the 
household attendants of the Sultan, and his menial and domestic 
servants. They were further divided according to then* grades 
into upper, middle, and lower classes. This classification over- 
laps in many places and is obviously unscientific, but it gives 
a general view of the ruling classes of Hindustan during the- 
period under review.^ The minor Muslim dynasties, which were 
formed later, and the Hindu States followed these lines of social 
development in general, the compositfon of a class differing in 
different places. The masses of the people had no place in 
the Government,® no share in political power. They had very 
few rights, if any. Their duty principally consisted in paying 
heavy taxes to the Statens, which were usually realized through 
the headman of a village and a staff of revenue officers, all of 
whom oppressed them, and managed to keep a share of the 
realized sum for themselves, thus becoming very wealthy.^ 
Under such circumstances it is difficult to say that the Sultanat 


1 Compare F.J., 49 ; T.M., 89, 128. 

^ Khvandmir, 3K„ 130-133, 

^ For the position of the masses of people m Hindustan compare 
T.M, (TV)f 203 : among others remarks of Khnsran in MoMa^-ul'animr* 

^ Coihpa»/the n^arks of Hhusrau KK*, 733. 
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\va»s siipportecl by the people. All that can be said is that the 
people gave a feeble moral support to these social arrangements, 
hut even this assertion is by no means conelusived This was tlie 
general position of the various classes of society. 

. ■ (A)' The Muslim Society. ' /: ■ 

Let us examine., the position of the privileged classes in 
their two broad divisions — the Umard or the nobility and the 
'TJlamd or theologians together with other religious classes.^ 

I. The Nobility. 

1. Its character . — Immediately below the monarch came 
his nobles. They usually supported him in power, but at times 
usurped his fmictions, and if a ruhng dynasty grew weak and 

• eifete they stepped into its shoes, and founded a new ruling 
dynasty of their own. Even if a noble was deposed or otherwise 
robbed of his position and power, the traditions of former dignity 
and social honour were unfaihngly handed on to his descendants ; 
and with the approbation of the people, who tenaciously adhered 
to the hereditary principle, restoration to former power was only 
a question of time and opportunity. 

A noble usually began his life as a slave or a retainer of the 
Sultan or of another noble, and proceeded on a graduated scale 
of promotion until a suitable opportunity brought to him the 
dignities of an office, and the rank of an Amir. Henceforth 
he was treated as a noble and his social position, as well as that 
of his descendants, was secure for ever afterwards. There was 
no valid rule of succession to the throne or any peculiar dignity 
which is associated with an ancient ruling house *, there was not 
even a law of primogeniture, a fact which made the occupant of 
the throne very siispicious of the growing influence and power 
-of a noble and his assumption of an independent attitude. A 
noble had no other choice except that of living as all other 
.subjects of the Sultan or as a rebel. Thus in comparison with 
the privileges of their western compeers, or nearer at home those 
•of Rajput chiefs, the privileges of the nobles of Delhi feU short 
in one important respect, namely, that the State did not en- 

* courage their independence or even allow their titles and emolu- 
ments to descend to their children. Their dignities coiild be 
snatched away from them during their lifetime, and w’-ere 
.always at the mercy of the reigning Sultan. This did not, 


1 Compare an instance of people supporting the local dynasty from 
Sind, E.D., I, 233 ; compare B., 575 for a discussion. 

2 It should not be forgotten in speaking of the ‘‘Ulamd that there 
is no room for ordained priesthood in Islam but the theologians have 
always managed to exist and to shape the religious outlook of the Muslims. 
'Bo that we are jiistified in treating them as a separate class. 
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however, affect the social , importance ^ ■ of a noble or of Ms 
descendants. 

2. The Titles: .and Dislmciims^nm highest among the 
nobles l)ore the title of Khan which signified the uppermost 
grade of nobility.^ As a special distinction some of them weve 
given the title of Ulugh ^dn4-a'zani.^ Next in rank came 
the title of Malik, and lastly that of Amir. There was no 
lower rank of peers in the court of the vSuitans of Delhi. Below 
.them came- the military ranks of SipaKsdldr and Sar-Miel based, 
probably on a decimal system,, if we are to follow the op,inioii 
of Haji Dabii\^ In a generic sense the term ‘ Amir ’ mavy be 
applied to all the ci^il and military office-holders of the State, 
and should not be confused with the rank and title of the same 
naine.*'^ Similarly the term ‘ Sipah-salard was sometimes in- 
(Mscriminateiy used to denote a military officer irre^spective of 
Ms rank and position. The official status of a noble was deter- 
mined in relation to what were called the Shiighl, the Khitdb 
and the AqtcV or their sinecures, their titles of honour, and the 
assignments of revenue respectively. There was no fixed rule 
for the award of offices at court or the distribution of titles of 
honour. All of them, however, had large revenue assignments 
to maintain them and their huge establisMnents, 

{a) Shughl and EMtdb. — As regards the Shughl or the offices 
at court, it was not possible to provide sinecure>s except for a 
few of the nobles. Other big offices in the gift of the monarch 
were not many. They included, as we have noticed, those of 
the ro3"aI household and the kdrkhdnas, a few ministries and 
secretarial offices, governorsMps of certain districts and provinces 
and other civil and military offices, with titles of honour.^ In 
the case of titles, though their range was as vide as the fancy 
and ingenuity of a monarch, discretion compelled the choice of 
a few to maintain their conspicuous dignity. Some of the 


1 This rule, however, does not hold good when the Sultanate declined 
io power and the nobles succeeded in forming independent ruling dynasties 
after Sultan Firuz Tughluq. 

2 K.R., I, 107 ; compare RawHnson, Five great Monarehie.s III, 
223 for the Persian parallel ‘ Of right the position at the Persian Court 
immediately below that of the king belonged to the members of certain 
privileged families. Besides the royal family itself — or clan of the 
Achaemanidae — there were six great houses which had a rank superior 
to that of all other grandees \ 

3 Compare Raverty, 820, 862. The amusing instance of Hulagu 
who despised the use of such distinctive titles in Hindustan except in 
the case of Ulugh I^an Balban ; compare also B.IS 278 for the change 
of titles among the Afghans who conferred the titles of A'zam4-Humdf/un, 
Khdn-i-Jahdn and ^^an4-K}idndn respectively. 

^ Compare the opinion of HaJi Dabir in Z.W., II, 782 ; also B., 145. 
The amtr was given the command of a thousand or above, and others 
in lower grades of hundreds and tens respectively. 

5 Compare, for instance, B,, 376. 

® Compare Raverty for illustration 645. 
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distinctive titles were those of Khvdja-JaM/n, 'hndd-iihmidh^ 
Qivdm-iil-miill\ Nizdm-ul-miilk, A'zam-nhmull\ Qnflugh Khan, 
IJlngh Khan, Badr4-J aJidn,, ^ Alam-til-mnlh, etcd Hindu infiueiice 
made itself felt in outlying provinces ; and the Sultans of Bengal 
even awarded such titles as Ndyaka Khan and Satija> Rdjd? 

Along with their titles of honour the nobles held other 
‘ dignities ’ which were designated as mardUb. The Maratib 
signified for instance, their privileges when the royal court was 
held, the specific quality of the dress, the sword and the dagger 
'which the Sultan presented to them once a year, and the luunber 
of horses or elephants they W’ere entitled to have in their pro- 
cessions ; similarly, the number of their retainers, their ensigns, 
drums, trumpets and pipes, etc.‘^ In some cases, these mairMih 
were almost regal in appearance.^ 

(6) Aqtd:, — The award of Aqtd'a or revenue-assignments was 
the most important, since in the last resort the material resources 
at the command of a noble determined his social position and 
his political influence. It appears that the system of Aqtd^s 
in the form in which it came to India was first designed by the 
Caliph Muqtadir to secure a regular remittance of revenue from 
the governors who had made themselves almost independent on 
their lands. The Muqti' collected the entire revenue of the 
district, defrayed the administrative charges, paid the troops and 
remitted a fixed sum from the remainder to the Court of 
Baghdad. These grants were given the name of Aqtd'dU^ 
the grantee being styled the Muqta\ The assignments of re- 
venue in Hindustan retained these essential features all along. 
It appears that the holder of an Aqtd' was given a more or less 
free hand in the administration of his assignment, W'hich he 
sometimes leased out to other persons for a bigger sum, the 
poor peasantry suffering all the burden of these increased 
exactions. The revenue department at Delhi sent out its 
touring auditors but it was very difficult to control the Aqtd'- 


1 Compare B., 410 ; T.M.S., 385. 

2 Compare P.P., 120. 

s Compare K.B., II, 82 ; T-M.S., 389 ; T.A., I, 342. 

^ Apart from the examples noted in the previous chapter in the 
account of the royal prerogatives, some more may be enumerated here. 

‘ They are usually con&ied to the nobles who had the rank of Khan. For 
instance, when Bakhtyar was nominated to Bengal, Sultan Qutb- 

ud-din Aibak invested him with a canopy of state, royal ensigns and 
kettle-drums, gave him royal stallions and a waist-band and his own 
'robes of state {vide T,M., 55). Similarly, on the birth of his son, Sultan. 
Mubarak Shah "i^alii invested some of his ^ans with royal parasols 
(Ohoitrs) and gave his own parasol to l^usrau ^an {vide K.K., 771). 
The Chatr of a noble of Firuz Tughluq named Tatar l^an was inscribed 
with a golden peacock, the use of which, like that of the Immd, was a 
royal prerogative {vide B., 578 ; A., 391). Sher l^ian, after appointing 
Haibat to the charge of Multan gave him the title of A'zamd- 

and a red canopy of state {vide T.S.S., 61). 
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holders, especiaUy in outlying placesd In form, and as long as 
the state was xiowerful enough to enforce its will m fact, the 
iota's of a noble as well as his distinctions and honours were 
piirelv personal. The State insisted on a vep’ clear distinction 
between private iiroperty, which was subject to the law of 
inheritance, and public offices and assignment.s m which no 
vested or contingent rights could accrue. The position was Mt 
somewhat undefined because of the weakened power of the 
central administration after the death of Muhammad lughluq. 
When the Afghan nobles began to treat their Aqta's as heritable. 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi made the position mimistakably clear 
to the successor of a famous Afghan noble, the Mamad-i- Ah, 
named Zain-ud-din. ' Let Zain-ud-din understand so reads 
the royal farmdn ‘ that the assignments are conferred on ^ 
m a nurelv personal capacity and not as a relation of the late 
Masnad-i-'Ali ’. For the son of the late noble, the monarch 
assigned a'cash allowance and for the i^ife a piece of land m a 
nafto, that is, subject to renewal and sanction every year, ihe 
same conditions apphed to the grant of the cash aUowance. 
Thus in its normally strong condition the State was very 
reluctant to forgo its rights of resuming the Aqta lands, or 
even rehgious and charitable waqjs (endowments). A weak 
monarch, however, found it convenient not to mterfere with 
the arrangements of his predecessor. A succession of weak 
monarehs or a weak dynasty gave to the continued possession 
of an Aqtd‘ a certain amount of sanctity and resemblance to 
private property. The power of ensuring the descent of an 
honour or a revenue-assignment from the father to the son 
shows rather the weakness of the central government than the 
recognition of right of occupancy or right of private possession 

on the part of the Sultanat.® j j.- 

ThW assignments of revenue were very large and sometimes 
comprised whole provinces of the Kingdom. Even modest 
assi^ents were very remunerative.* The huge totals of 
these assignments may be judged from the fact that when a 
valuation sheet was prepared under Eiruz Tughluq, the total 
value of revenue-assignments came to more than 67 niimom 
of silver coins.® The emoluments of the nobles of rank win be 

dealt with later. . , ,, 

As to the relative position of the various ranks of D-obles . 
the EMns, as has been said occupied the highes t rank. JNext 

■ 1 Compare I.K., II, 41-50 for an amusing report of an auditor s 

experiences in an AQtd^o 

S of Sir Wolseley Haig in 3170 

i ComTOre the ease of Ibn Batuta who by admmistermg the Aqta 
of a noble^in his absence at Deo^r, gained about o.OOO Tankas {vide 

Agrarian, etc. 57; for a s^ary ‘ 

position of a rei^enne^assignment Appx. B, pp. 
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to them were the Maliks who were usually raised from among the 
Afiurs on certain occasions, as for instance the installation of a 
new monarch, or on the discharge of some very conspicuous 
services to the State.^ The shared with the KM-ns 

some of their ordinary privileges although a difference of degree 
v^as always retained. They were similar^ entitled to be 
addressed by their title of Malik and any additional titles of 
honour, a breach of the rule being punishable at law^.^ It was 
the same with the last rank of the Amirs. They had similar 
distinctions and dignities, but the same diherence of degree as 
compared with the tw^o higher ranks. To illustrate the point, in 
using standards in public, the Khan w^as allow’'ed to take out 
nine standards but the Amir was not to take more than three ; 
or again, when a Khan w^as permitted to have ten horses led b\^ 
hand in his procession, the Amir w^as allow^ed only two.*"^ When 
Sultan Iltutmish made a gift of an elephant to Nasir-ud-din, 
who w^as a Malik, he gave a horse to each of the Amirs. ^ 

How^ever, all ranks of nobles wnre assigned sufficient funds 
to employ a large number of retainers and to maintain a big 
establishment commensurate with their position. These establish- 
ments sometimes sw'elled into enormous dimensions.^ Further 
their rank and status w^ere duly considered in the State 
ceremonies and in the assignment of their seats in ail official 
functions.^ 

(c) Minor Distinctions.— Kir^biA from the nobles of rank, 
other subjects were occasionally rew^arded with a robe of honour 
{MiiVai) made of brocade and a waist-band, or with a horse and 
trappings, or with a grant of a piece of land, or a cash gift or 
allowance.'^ The horses so awarded were of four grades as 


1 Compare, e.g, B. 242 for those raised on the occasion of a new 
^ accession to the throne. 

2 Compare the observation of Ibn Batiita, K.R., I, 107. 

3 Compare Notices, etc. 190. 

^ R-averty 728, 731. 

5 Compare, for instance, that I^iisrau l^an had 40,000 persons in 
his establishment under Mubarak Shah Khaljl. Some of the Afghan 
nobles are reported to have employed as many as thirty to forty thousand 
paid men in their establishments. {Vide T.A., I, 342.) Compare for tlie 
nobility of Mewar (Rajputana) the description of Tod, I, pp. 167-168 : 
There is a three-fold division of Mewar chiefs as follows : — 

First-class. — We have sixteen whose estates were from 10,000 to 
50,000 rupees and upwards in yearly rent. These appear in the presence 
only on special invitation, upon festivals and solemn ceremonies, and are 
hereditary councillors of the crown. 

Second class. — ^From five to fifty thousand rupees. Their duty is 
to be always in attendance. From these chiefly, Foujdars and military 
officers are selected. 

— Is that of the Gol holding lands, chiefly under 5,000 
rupees, though by favour they may exceed this limit. 

® Compare A., 291-292. 

instance the list of awards to ‘Aia-ul-mulk. B. 271 ; 
compare ibid., 377 for instances from the reign of Mubarak JShah l^aljl. 
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regards tlie , .quality ■, of the aiiimal and' the trappings^ The 
award of, a .robe of honour became so popular with all 

classes ,of people at the close of the period that even the Sikh 
f4iirii Aiigad, is credited .with distributing two khTats to his 
followers' .every, year.^ ' . The system of Miil'ats as well as the 
nature of other rewards had a distinctly Persian origin.® 

3\ The Nobility and the Bultanat of Delhi . — In the early 
period of the Biiltanat' the Umarn or nobles were its gi’eatest. 
if not its' only, prop. Their significance was duly recognized 
by .Sultan Shams-ud-din.Iltutmish, who maj" be said to be. the 
first to consolidate the possessions of his predeces.sors as W’-ell as 
Ms own considerable conquests.^ The establishment of the 
kingdom had .only' been. possible because of the support and thc^ 
devotion of these -cHefs who came from the same class as other 
inonarchs of the Slave dynasty, and had no particular reason to 
subordinate themselves like other eommon subjects of the State 
to the will of the Sultan. As a result, long before the reign of 
Sultan ;Ala-ud-din liiialji, the power of the nobles and then 
organization began to develop. They organized themselves 
into a corporate body of nobles wMch wns better known as 
' The Porty b The behaviour of its members and its occasional 
conflicts with the administration convinced Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din 
Baiba n (who was one of them) that its existence was a serious 
menace to the State.® He managed to exterminate most of 
its infiiiential members and finally to dissolve the organization 
most ruthlessly. However, even Ealban did not forget to 


- Compare K.R., II, 78. 

- Compare Maeaiiliffe, II, 40, 

Compa-re Huart, 148 for the Persian tradition : — ' The gift of a 

robe of honour from the King’s ward-robe was a very ancient custom 

8apor II gave the Armenian general ** a royal garment, an ermine fur, a 
gold and silver pendant to attach to the eagle on bis helmet, a diadem, 
breast ornaments, a tent, carpets and gold vessels. To reward the grand 
Mobed who brought him some good news, Ardashir I, filled his mouth 
with rubies, gold coins, pearls and jewellery 

Compare B,, 137 for the remarks attributed to Iltutmish, how, 
when the nobles honoured him by standing with folded hands in his 
presence, he on his part felt like stepping down fi'om the throne and kissing 
their hands and even their feet, 

5 Compare Barani B., 2S for the organization; also K.R., J, 130. 
Com^jare a few examples to realize the political power of the nobles. When 
Malik ‘Izz-ud-din Balban assumed the royal authority and was crowned 
as a Sultan, these nobles superseded him by placing ‘Ala-ud-din Mas'ud 
Shah on the throne, and the former had to submit to their decision. 
(Vide Raverty, 622.) Again when Ulugh lUian Balban was dismissed 
from his office by the Sultan because of the machinations of Malik Raihan . 
the protest and military demonstration of these nobles led to a * mutua i 
accommodation of affairs ’ between them and the Sultan, who had to 
reverse his earlier decision and turn out the rival of Balban from the 
office (ibid.j 830). Similarly when one of the Forty, named Badr-ud-din, 
was discovered plotting for the overthrow of the Sultan, the latter merely 
called upon him ‘to give up his intentions’ and did nothing beyond 
sending the noble to his Aqtd'' of Buda’un {ibid., 753). 

# 
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safeguard tire privileges of the nobles. He warned Ms son tliat 
no kingdora cotild prosper without the support of the nobility."^ 
Thus the Sultanat was not opposed to the growth or tln^ 
existence of the nobility, but only to its corporate organization. 
After this temporary set-back under Balban, tlie nobles es- 
tablished then ]3olitioal influence again, and became siiiBeientls’ 
powerful for the Sultans to court their support in maiiitainiiig; 
their throne.^ 

When ^Ala-iid-din Kliaiji came to the throne he realized the 
menace of the foreign nobles, and met the situation ]’>>' in- 
corporating an Indian element and by giving these Indian 
nobles position and power in the State, His succevssor also 
carried on this policy. Unfortunately, however, the Indian 
party at the court overdid itself, and the behaviour of Kluisrau 
Khan and his friends antagonised the general Muslim oimiion, 
wMcli began to labour under the fear of being submerged in 
the rising tide of Lidian (or otherwise Hindu) domination. This 
afforded an opportunity to the enterprising 6hiyas-ud-din 
Tughluq to supplant the usurper KJmsrau Ivlian and establish 
his OAvn kingdom. When Muhammad Tughluq came to the 
throne he calmly reviewed the whole position, in one of the 
scenes of wMch he had personally taken part. He found that 
the foreign Turkish nobles and their Indian successors had both 
been tried and found wanting. He, therefore, liit upon the 
idea (in the earlier part of his reign) of recruiting foreigners from 
the Muslim lands outside India. The claims of Indians and 
those of Turidsh origin domicileci in Hindustan were systemati- 
cally ignored and the monarch showed extreme anxiety in 
getting outsiders at any price. The Sultan went to the extent 
of offering the most responsible and distinguished offices of the 
kingdom — ^for instance those of a Wazir, a Dabir, a militaiw 
commander, a judge, a professor of theology or a Shaikh-ul- 
Isiam to almost any foreigner of some learning. The foreigners 
coming into Hindustan were collectively known as ‘ The 
Honourables ’ (Adzza).'^ If the foreigners did not make any 
use of these opportunities, the fault lay entirely with them. They 
came to Hmdiistan avowedly to make their fortunes and to 
return to their own country as soon as they could. They did 


7 Compare B., 78. 

2 Compare B, (MS.), 70; compare how Bughra ]^aii felt extremely- 
■satisfied that a strong faction of the nobles called the ‘ Kotwalians"’ 
(that is, the sons and supporters of Fakhr-ud-din, the Kotwal of Delhi 
under Balban) had installed his son Sultan Kaiqubad on the throne 
of Delhi and were warmly supporting him. Similarly, when Jalal-ud-din 

came to the throne, he had not the courage to enter his own capital 
city, because of the opposition of Turkish nobles, {Ihid., 180-181.) 

3 Compare the account of Ibn Batuta, K.K., II, 3, 78; compare 
also ibid., 85, how when Muhammad Tughluq started for the Ma‘bar 
expedition he lavished gifts and rewards on the foreigners, to the exclusion 
of the Indians. 
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not care to^ accept a' renniiieratiTe employiiioit- in t-lie 8tate 
wiiic.il necessitated a prolonged stay -in Hindiistan. ETen 
when some of them did choose to stay in Hindiistan they were 
more anxious to amass wealth ' by .w,hate-ver means they could 
than, to carry .out the .administrative measures of the" Sultan 
for raising agricultural 'production,, or- for the greater efficiency 
of, the. State, machmeryd After some experience, of - these 
foreigners, Muhammad Tughluq felt bitterly disappoiiited . aii.ci 
reviewed his -whole policy again.^ He had nothing to expect 
now from foreigners, or even from those of foreign extraction : 
the previous moiiarchs had tried the Tiirki.sli nobility and tlie 
Indians ; .he had tried the foreign Muslims all had failed tlie 
Sultaiiat. - -The only course left %vas 'to try the cominoii peox>’ie 
of Hindustan irrespective of creed and religion.. So, in . the 
latter part of. his -reign, w’-e find iiim uitrodiicing principles of . 
extreme demoGratisatio.n in administratioj'i, which ' provoked 
the wTath of the contemporary historian Barani and other 
Muslim writers whose interests were exposed to danger. The 
highest civil and military offices of the kingdom were throvii 
open to all classes of Indians, and the only qualification for 
recruitment was efficiency and talent.'^ Only perhax)s the 
lowest were excluded from rising to the highest distinctions in 
the kingdom. Under his successor come across the appomt- 
ment of tlie first Indian Wazir— the famous Khan-i-Jahan. This 
■was the highest office in the gift of a Sultan. The power and 
position of a Wazir was only second to that of the Sultaii after 
the establishment of a strong administration. The rulers who 
succeeded to the throne of the Tughluqs after a brief interval of 
the invasion of Timur and the reign of the Sayyids, came from 
an esseiitialiy Indian stock. 

Meanwhile, the social and cultural intercourse between the 
Hindus and the Muslims had gone far ahead, so that when 
Babur appeared on the scene he had to fight the combined 


1 Compare K.K., II, 41 on the profiteering character of the foreigners, 
■and how Ibn. Batuta attributes the ruin and misfortune of one of them, 
Shihab-ud-din, to the wrath of the Divine on his ill-gotten riches and 
w’-ealth from Hindustan. 

2 Compare the remarks of Muhammad Tughluq B., 501, how he 
decided * to leave no foreigner alive on the face of the earth L 

3 Compare B., 505. Compare, that the list of iDersons he reciniited 
for the administration consists of all classes of iow-bom persons — musicians, 
brewers, dancers, barbers, cooks, vegetable sellers, weavers, gardeners 
petty shop-keepers, slaves and ‘ all sorts of low scum {had-asts)\ Compare 
also, that some Hindu names that appear in the list — like jSianka, Lodha, 
Pira, Kishen — cannot be mistaken. Compare for a few distingiiished 
Indians ‘Imad-ul-mulk the muster-master of Sultan Balban (yfde B. 
(MS.) 6i); ‘Ain-ul-mulk the governor of Muhammad Tughluq in Kara. 
All foreigners {thurdsdms) were mortally afraid of the latter when he 
I'ebeiled ‘ because he was an Indian who resented the dominatioii of the 
foreigners * {vide K.R., II, 64). 
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force of' the Hindus- and, M The last battle of -the 

Afghans was fought under the command and the leadership of a 
Hindu noble and general when the crown passed to Akbar/^ 

4. Personal Bdatiqns betimen fMe Nobles and //?6 It 

is somewliat difficult to determine the exact nature of the private 
relations between a Sultan and his nobles. When, at an earlier 
period of his life, a noble w’-as a slave of the Sultan, tiie position 
of the latter w^as that of a master ; their relations were frankly 
those of dependence and service, as has been pointed out before. 
There were no personal rights or privileges in that status of 
social life. But when the slave, after being manumitted, 
ascended the social ladder, expediency and convention compelled 
the sovereign to abstain from interfering with his life too mucli.. 
The position w^as by no means very clear even now^ The Sultan 
persisted in maintaining his former position which wns iiever 
openly disputed b}’' the nobles. There was thus no border-line 
where the domain of the monarch ceased to exist and the ]3rivate 
]ife of a noble began. In times of insecurity, the Sultan actively 
interfered with the lives of the nobles.*^ Under better and 
more stable conditions, there w^as greater harmony betw'een the 
two. The Sultfc usually acted as a patron and a friend, took 
a svmpathetic interest in the affairs of his nobles, and even 
comjxjsed their mutual quarrels wdien they fell out with each 
other. Utider tlie later dynasties of the Say^^^ids and the 
Afghans the original hold of the Sultan w’^as relaxed, and the 
nobles were left to themselves more or less completely, until 
political reasons compelled the State to interfere wih their 
life."^ ■ 


1 Compare B.N., 28 where Babur speaks of a Hindu who bore the 
hitle of ^au-i-Jahan, creating trouble for the Mughais in the neighhocir- 
hood of Gwalior. 

- Some idea may be gathered of the po^ver and influence of Hemii, 
the Hindu General of the Afghans, from the remarks of the author of 
TanMk-i’Dcuicll f, 121-122. When Hemu returned to Sultan ‘Adali after 
defeating the Afghans of the Karram sect, the Sultan heaped many 
favours on him and conferred upon him the title of Vikramaditya. Some 
time later the monarch handed over to him all power of the State. Matters 
went to such lengths that hardly anythmg was left under the Sultan 
except bare means of subsistence. The elephants and treasures all 
passed under the control of Hemu. Compare also Abu’l FazPs apprecia- 
tion of Hemu in A.IST*, I, 337. 

3 The Sultan conferred the children of a noble in marriage as a rule ; 
in fact, Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din l^aljl made it obligatory for the nobles to 
secure the permission of the Sultan before entering into any foim of 
relationship among themselves. Similarly, ‘Ala-ud-dxn prohibited them 
from calling on one another or inviting one another to dinners or social 
parties without his approval. His orders were faithfully canned out 
{vide B., 286-7 ; compaire Haverty, 767). 

^ Compare A., 411 how Flruz Shah Tughluq treated his nobles and 
composed their mutual quarrels j compare also T.S.S., 57 for the action 
of Sher Shah against a governor pf Bengal who maiTied the daughter of a 
former king of Bengal mid assumed an air of independence. Sher Shah had 
him summarily punished and forbade all others under threat of severe 
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■ 5. The Corn-position of the- NohiUty,—l\} is diffiGiiit to give 
the exact iiuniber of nobles of various ranks under the S'ultanat,'^ 
in i>oiiit of composition they' were a, heterogeneous body, being 
composed of all sorts, of foreigners .and-Inclians, whose character 
and number varied with,, . every. . ruling d\masty. In the be- 
ginniiig of the Muslim rule, almost: -all, of them were of Turkish 
extraction. The Afghans came t* 0 'be inc-orporated gradually at 
a later date. They are .said, to', have come to India from Roh, 
a territory ,bet'weeii Hasan Abdal and Kabul, and claimed to be 
descended from the Sultans of ,Ghur. , Firiiz Shah Tugliluq was 
the first' monarch who -extended his favours to the Afghans 
though the latter had come and settled'in Hindustan long before.^ 
The Mongol invasions , introduced a small element of Mongols 
who . accepted Islam, and were , favoured by the 8tate in the 
beginning. '.They were given. the appellation of Nau-M%slifns 
m .new-converts: to .Islam. ' 'Ala-ud-din Klialji massacred them 
. wholesale on, the rebellion of -'some of them in Gujarat.® The 
Tugliluqs are supposed to be of a mixed breed ’ being originally 
the slaves of Sultan Balban who had intermarried -with the Jats 
in Hindustan.^ The later' Mughal conquest of India introduced 
many Persians, Mongols, and Turks to the existing classes of 
nobles. In coastal tow’-ns, especially on the coast of Gujamt, 
all sorts of Muslim foreigners — the Arabs, the Abyssiniaiis, the 
Persians, the Afghans, the people of Java, the Turks, the 
Egyptians, and still others, came to be domiciled and added to 
the variety of the racial stock of the Muslim upper classes of 
Hindustan.*^ More important among these classes w'ere the 
Turks in the begiiming, and the Afghans and the Mughals at 
the close, of the period. The relations between the Slughals 
and the Afghans -were not very pleasant for a while, until at 
last the passage of time healed aU rancours and reconciled the 
latter to the dominion of the former.® We may add to these 
classes the Rajput chiefs of Rajpntana w^ho stoutty held to their 


punishment from entering into relations with a deposed royal family 
without previously securing his approval. 

1 Compare A., 109. Several thousand followed Firuz Tughiuq in his 
invasion of Bengal. 

^ Compare T.F., I, 412, 281. For earlier i*ef©rences, Amir ^usrau 
who gives an estimate of their character in A.S., 37 ; Ibn Batuta who 
describes them as a tribe of *Ajam K.R., I, 241). Timur mentions 
that they used to live in the west of Kashmir {vide Z.jCST., 304). 

^ Compare for details the account of Barani in B. 219. 

^ Compare T.F., I, 230-231, 

s Compare Barbosa I, 119-120; also Ross, Introduction to Z.W„ 11, 
XXII. 

® Cbmpar© T.S.S., 54, for an interesting story of an Afghan noble 
named Tsa Khan' who had once saved the life of Bairam §ian when 
HuniSyun was driven out of India by the Afghans* When Bairam came 
to power as the regent of Akbar, the Afghan noble in spit© of Ms want 
and poverty, refused to go to a Mughal for favour as too humiliating for 
the pride of an Af^an. 
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ground ill o|)posiiig the Muslim clomiiiatioii, ' until at last the 
Sultaiiat reoognized their status. We meet these chiefs earlier 
ia the period as vassals at the Court of the Sultan or occasioually 
at the Courts of his viceroys in their oivn territory. At the 
close of the period we find them on fairly good terms witli the 
rulers of Delhi and with the vSuitans of new xirovincial dynasties, 
e.g. Gujarat and Malwa.^ 

II. The ^UlamI and the Religious Classes. 

The rehgious class of Islam was composed of a niioibcr 
of important groups, namely, the theologians, the ascetics, the 
Sayyids, the Pirs, and their descendants. Of these, the most 
important were the theologians, ivhose functions and position 
in the state have been dealt with previously. The theologians 
who oocupied the judicial and religious offices in the kingdom, 
were collectively knovia as DaMdr-bafidcm, or turban-wearers, 
because they wore their official head-dress, the turban. The 
Sayyids were recognized b}^ their distinctive head-dress of a 
|)ointed cap or Jciildh and were known as hddJi-ddrdn or cap- 
wearers.^ Both of these groups witli their distinctive head- 
dresses had a recognized status in the kingdom, being tlie 
exponents of orthodox Islam. Both of them followed the 
Sunnite form of Islam and the Hanafite school of Muslim Law. 
The other schools of Sunnite Law, though 3iot prohibited, wwe 
not encouraged. The respect and reverence for ‘All as tlie 
fourth Caliph of Muhammad and for all persons claiming descent 
from the Prophet was general ; but the Shi'ahs were uniformly 
persecuted under various charges of religious heterodoxy and 
agnosticism. It was only at the close of the period, and mainly 
through Persian influence and Mughal Emperors that this 
persecution of Shfahs ceased, though Sunnite Islam still held 
its official and predominant position. Other religious groups 
were not so well marked out as the theologians and the Sayyids. 
These groups may be treated separately as follows : — 

1. The ^Ulamd . — The special favourites and associates 
of the Sultanat as was mentioned in the first chapter, were the 
‘Ulama or the state theologians. As a rule they had undergone 
a course of training in Muslim Law, Logic, Ai’abic letters, and 
the religious literature of Islam in general, namely Tafsir, Hadis, 
Kalam, etc.^ Although the Qur’an emphasizes their position in 


1 Compare a very iaterestiixg instance of the personal relations 
between Saiirn Shah SurandtheRajaof anwalior,T.D., 110-111. Compare 
T.F,, I, 128 for an early recognition of Hindu chiefs ; compare ‘Ala-ud- 
dla’s treatment of Raja of Deogir, T.P., I, 206 ; for Eiruz Shah B., 587-588. 

2 Raverty, 705. 

The fact that they were nick-named * turban- wearers ’ is probably 
because of their undergoing the prescribed academic course at the end of 
which a turban is conferred. This is equivalent to the confenneiit of an 
academic degree in a University convocation in modern times. 
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a. .general way : as a separate .class of Alnsliiiis. *' imitiiig people 
tO' the path of goodness no- special proTision was made for them 
in tliO' Holy Bookd Sx^iirioiis traditions soon began to be 
spread among the people. . The Prophet was reported to have 
said : "Honour the "Ulama, for- they are the successors of the 
]TOifhets he who honours them,,- honoms the Pi’opliet of Mam 
and Aiiali thereby h Similar emphasis was laid on the peculiar 
distinction tha.t attaches to the- acquirement of religions educa- 
tion.^ 

, Under the special conditions of development of the Muslim 
Society in Hiiidustan. it was natural to expect that the 'Ukmid 
would acquire an undue prominence. Before Sultan 'Ala-ud-diii 
Ixhalj!, no monarch had sufficient courage to put an effective 
check to the grbwiiig influence :of the "Ulain.a. in spite of their 
sometim.e.s acting in a maimer contrary to his interests.^ .Sultan 
"Ala-iid-din felt it necessary to define the exact functions of the 
‘Ulama under the Siiltanat, and to compel them to confine 
ail their activities strictly witiiin these iirescribed limits. These 
limits were: to decide on Judicial cases and to arbitrate on 
purely religious matters ; all other matters were put otitside 
their vseope.^ The Sultan, however, held all real poi^'cr, and 
though he humoured the Sufis noir and then, he ruled very 
strictly according to the demands of a situation, and religious 
considerations found no favour with him. Muhammad Tughluq 
wanted to go a step further in secularising the State. He put the 
‘Ulama exactly on the same footing as other employees of the 
State, and treated them accordingly.^ With the advent of 
'Firuz Tughluq the tide turned somewiiat in favour of the ‘Ulama 
and the growth of religious influence in State counsels. The 
theologians took advantage of the numerous failures of 
Muhammad Tughluq, and persuaded his successor to listen to 


1 Holy Qm’an, 3 : 103. 

2 Compare T.M. (II), 82. 3. The saying attributed to Mnhammad 
in the case of religions education and especially Muslim Law {Figh) 
runs : ‘ Forget not to belong to one of the three groups ; a teacher 
of Law, a student of Law, or at least one who listens ymtiently to its 
exposition; for verily, he who does not belong to any of the above cate- 
gories, is foredoomed to perdition *. 

3 Compare the attitude of Muhammad bin Sam of Ghur and Qutb- 
iid-dln Aibak in Hasan Nizami T.M. (I), 56 (11), 118 (IV), 1 13, 203 ; com- 
pare Raverty 629 for the gifts of Nasir-ud-din immediately after the con- 
quest of Bengal : compare Raverty 709, how the Uiaina of Delhi invited 
a faction of nobles headed by Qutlugh :^aii and Tzz-ud-din to occupy 
Delhi under Sultan Nasir-ud-dm Mahmud. Compare B., 47 how Sultan 
Balbaii used to call on ‘CJlama in person, and to attend the burial ceremony 
if any of them died. Similarly, he supported the families of deceased 
theologianB. 

4 Compare T.P., I, 192. 

s Compare K.R., II, 54, for an interesting casc^ iix which some theo- 
logians of Sind were charged with misappropriation of State iimds and 
were severely punished. 
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their advice in matters of State policy. ■■ A ninnber of lav» 
books were compiled, new imi^etns was given to religions schools 
and other institutions, and the 'Ulama had reassiuned their 
earlier position and influence w^hen the invasion of Timur took 
place. But meanwliile the State w^as too well organized to 
admit the influence of the religious class except in certaiji 
matters of comparative insignificance. The Afghans, on coming 
to power, treated the ‘^Uiama with marked respect but never 
admitted them to any eflective voice in the administration. On 
the other hand, they used the religious influence of the theologians 
for their own ends.^ 

We have explained in an earlier chapter the reactions of the 
establishment of the Sultanat on the religious life of MusHms 
and the essentially useful service which the ‘Ulama performed 
by associating themselves very closely with the Sultanat. Let 
us study here the reactions of this association on the moral 
and spiritual outlook of the ‘Ulama, who cannot be dissociated 
from their main function of the spiritual and religious leadership 
of the MuslimvS of India. The religion of Islam claims to 
provide a comprehensive code of life for its followers. The 
question of its leadership is thus intimately mixed up with the 
broader questions of public morals and the ethical outlook of 
the Muslim community, and as such deserves a careful con- 
sideration. The 'Ulama abdicated from their office of leading the 
Muslims in the path of virtue and piety. Sultan Balban com- 
plained of the want of truthfulness and courage among the ‘Uiama 
as a whole,® It w^as with a certain amount of pain that Bughra 
Khan discovered the fact that ‘ un-Islamic ’ and godless 
theologians had dispensed his son Sultan Muhzz-ud-din Kaiqubad 
from the observance of the obligatory fast of Ramazan, and 
had deliberately explained aw^y the Qur'anic injunctions, 
through sheer greed of ' the accursed gold b He emphatically 
warned his son from trusting these ' latter-day ’ 'Uiama, and 
asked him to keep away from these theologians, whom he 
described as ' greedy rogues whose highest deity was this world 
and not the next b On the other hand, Bughra Khan recom- 
mended to his son the association and company of those who 
had renounced this world.'^ Muhammad Tughluq held similar 


^ _ i Compare B. 580; compare J.A./S'.B., XIX, 280, for the offer of 
Eiruz Tughluq to the ‘Ulama of Bengal to add to their existing emolu- 
ments in the event of his victory over the ruler of Bengal. 

2 Compare the instructive instance of Sher Shah massacring Puran 
Mai and his four thousand waniors of Baisen after bringing them out of 
their fortress under the most solemn pledges of security and after an 
oath on the Qur’an to the same purpose. The ‘Ulama issued a Fatwa 
(legal precept) authorizing this act, one of the ugliest and most dis- 
honourable in the whole history of India. 

^ Compare B., 94. 

* ^ Compare ibid., 154-155 ; compare also the Memoirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughluq, 317, for the considered opinion of the monarch. 
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views. Besides these royal 'estimates .of the ‘Ukma. let us see 
;what Amir K.husrau, himself an orthodox MhbIIbi and a shrewd 
„ observer, has to say about the position. He gives his con- 
sidered opinion that the those of the ‘Ulami who 

■oeeupied judicial offices) were thoroughly ignorant of the prineipleH 
of Muslim, law and were othervdse .unfit to occupy any responsible 
position ill the kingdom. According to Mm they had neither 
learning nor virtue of anykind to their cred,it. When a monarch 
was a t}want, the 'XJlama were sure to 'support him. In their 
private, lives they exhibited a perfect disregard of religious 
injunctions and were unscrupulously bold in commlttbig sins 
and violating all provisions of Islam. , A.mir Khusraii hiuls that 
the onl}^ distinguishing feature of the theologians as a class was 
their hyjiocrisy, vanity and conceit. He sums up the w'holc 
positioii in a sentence, by declaring that the respect paid to 
the Xhama was pureli" through force of convention, and that 
if intrinsic virtue were to decide the measure of social honoiu 
* the laity was a thousand times better than the priesthood 
These estimates are rather sw^eeping and too strong, but since 
they come from those whose interests wure not opposed to 
those of the ‘Ulama, are worthy of the greatest consideration. 

The Sayyi(ls,—A peculiar sanctity always attaches to a 
Hayyid in Muslim society, probably because of his alleged descent 
from the Prophet. The Muslims as a rule pay exaggerated 
honours to the memory of their prophet, which comes to be 
shared in some degree by every one who p>5^ofesses to be 
descended from Muhammad,^ through his daughter Patima. 
The rise of the Abbasids and the spread of ShiTte movements in 
Islam has greatly^ added to the moral position of the Saiwids. 
The sentiment of resjiect for Sayyids w’as very strong right from 
the beginning of the Sultanat, though their numbers were not 
very large. A large number of Sayyids came to seek shelter in 
Hindustto from the ravages of the Mongols in their own land 


According to him the times were shigiilariy irreligious. 

They were notorious for concealing the truth and their greed of money 
made them vicious and godless. They had degraded themselves to the 
position of petty ‘ job-hunters In a word, the dignity of Islam and 
i*eligious integrity had disappeared from the face of the earth. 

t Compare M.A. for a long discussion 55-60, 69 ; compare in this 
•connection Barani (B., 446) for an interesting personal confession of the 
historian who also belonged to the class of learned theologians. He 
declares that he himself along wdth others of his class had actively helped 
the Sultans in openly violating the religious injunctions of Islam, by 
^deliberately stretching the meaning of the Qur‘anic texts to carry out the 
desires of the monarch. ‘ I do not know ’ says the rex>entant scholar 
what will happen to others but my present miseries and sufferings in 
my old age are largely the fruits of my saymgs and doings. ’ 

2 Compare Hasan Nizami T.M. (II) for early feelings towards a 
Sayyid. ‘ His ancestors were the pride of Yasrib and Batha (the holy 
land of Arabia) and his forefathers, the decoration of the Muslim pulpit 
.and leaders of prayers.’ 
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and ■ were welcomed ' warmly by Sultan 'Balbaii.^',' Like tlie 
brothers' of Joseph, other ' Sa^^^dds were not sIoy'' in taldiig 
advantage of these opportunities in the ]\Iiisliin kingdom of 
Delhi. It was not surprising to find in a land which had been 
used to the privileges of the Braliman hierarchy, an exaggerated, 
and indiscriminate respect for these privileged visitors. Every 
Sayyid, from the fact of his being desceJided from the family 
of tile Prophet, was supposed to ])e brave, truthful, pious, and 
possessed of every other noble quality. It was considered the 
height of impropriety, if not an actual sin, to employ a Sayyid 
in a low position.^ The Sayyids were similarly credited with 
jiossessing the knowledge of occult phenomena and of super- 
natural mysteries. Even proud monarchs, therefore, did not 
hesitate to humble themselves before them.^ After the invasion 
of Timur in 1398 a.d., the Sayyids even succeeded for a wdiiie in 
establishuig a iniling dynasty on the throne of Delhi. Un- 
fortunately, they were not well qualified for this task and their 
last king quietly renounced his throne, ignominiously resigning 
himself to the AgW of Buda’un. The loss of political power, 
however, did not damage the social position of the Sayyids as a 
class, and the Afghan successors scrupulously, and even super- 
stitiously, respected the concessions and privileges of the Sayyids.^ 

Other Religious Groups . — We have mentioned in passing how 
Bughra f£han advised his son to seek the comx3any of those who 

1 Comixiro B., 111. 

- Gomx>are for instance T.M.S., 431. Compare also Amir Khnsrau\s 
apology to a Sayyid and his feelings towards the class. Krft., 463 ; 
also Barani’s estimate B., 349. 

3 Compare the most flattering honours Muhammad Tughluq paid to 
the MaMkdum-zdda or the descendant of the caliph who came to India 
(in Barani's account and in T.F., I, 371-272). More interesting in some 
ways is the attitude of Timur towards the Sayyids. According to all 
accounts of Indian invasions he uniformly protected the lives of Bayyids 
and other Musliius of religious classes all along his march while making an 
m<hseriminate and savage slaughter of all other human beings. In fact, 
it is soberly reported {vide M., 5) that when a chief of Transoxiana named 
‘Abd-Uiiah had certain scru];)les in offering prayers for the sou! of Tlmfir 
whom he considered an ungodly savage whose hands were red with himiaii 
blood, the Prophet of Allah himself came to assure him in a dream that 
Ms scruples were baseless, for had not Tirnur, while killing human beings 
in the service of the Lord, uniformly protected the ii\^es of his descendants, 
Timur’s love of the religious class and his spiritual attitude in general 
has drawn from the pen of his chronicler some very interesting verses 
which disclose the spiritual outlook of an average Muslim Sultan who 
believed in the power of the recluses and the ascetics and in the mediation 
of the " adepts ’ in religion, similarly in the blessings of the Sayyids {vide 

6 ). 

^ Compare W.M., 26 for the interesting case of a Sayyid of Koii 
who was accused of misappropriating State revenue on the basis of very 
strong evidence, and was tried before Sultan Sika,ndar Lodi, who dis- 
charged the accused and even permitted him to keep his dishonest 
gains. Compare also M.T., I, 391-392 for the feeling of SaiTrn Shah Silri 
who expressed his willingness to carry the shoes of a Sayyid, which was. 
the mark of extreme humiliation. 
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had renounced the world. ■■ We have. sim,ilaiiy referred to the 
fact above .that a, ■ class' of ■ .Muslims- adhered, to the orighiai 
ideals of Islam and took to asceticism and ‘ other-worldly ® 
oGctipations in general. While these -'Muslims .persisted in living 
according to their ideals;, they created a peculiar awe and soleniii 
reverence for themselves among the followers of Islam for whf.an 
amidst their materialistic sunmnidings, this lm‘e for the priini- 
tive had a- special fascination. Hindustan was already familiar 
^\ith the Hindu ideal of a Guru, This found its appropriate 
expression in the corresponding belief in a Pit or a SlmiMi in 
Muslim society. If an ascetic had managed to scorn the world 
during his lifetime, his son and successors were reaping a fruitful 
crop of worldly . gains - after his -death. The Plrzdckis and 
JlaMd'wmzddas^ or the descendants of Plm and Shaikhs respeet- 
rrely. began to occupy the position of spiritual preceptors, 
especially because of the growing moral decay among the -'Uiama. 
They began to supersede the theologians and in time came to 
oeeujyy the position of “'the Brahmans of Islam Again the 
Hindu yogis and ascetics were not forgotten. If the Muslims 
believed in occult idienomena or mystic elements, the yogis 
had an older tradition and a better professional equipment. 
Muslim Sufis mixed with the Hindu Sadhus and Samiyasis 
and Yogis for insphation and guidance, without, however, always 
acknowledging the source hr public. ^ The l\Iuslim monarch too 
did not fail to approach the Hmdii ascetics along with Muslim 
saints, for aid in the fulfilment of his imiiost desires.'^ The 
detailed treatment of this aspect of Hindii-Miislim interaction 
however, lies outside our scope. 

III. Domestics and Slaves. 

in our emuneration of Muslim social classes, v'e might 
conveiiienti}' treat here the important class of domestics and 
slaves who "were a familiar feature of every respectable Muslim 
home, and as has been pointed out above, incidentally added to 


1 Compare T.D., 57 where an Afghan noble explains to a Hindu 
noble that a Skaikh~ada occupied the same status among the Aluslims 
as a Brahman in Hindu society. Compare W.M., 45 for the opinion of 
some nobles ot Buhiul Lodi who expressed their devotion to the son of 
their Ptr (or Flrzada) by offering their heads to him if he chose to sit 
there. 

2 Compare some interesting references in SahaiJ of ShaiMl Sadivud- 
din and Sahcdif-utdanqa of Shaikh Baha-ud-din Xathfi (B.M.M.S.), among 
other books- The subject of Indian Siifism has not yet been carefully 
examined. The Muslim wTiters, swaj’-ed by their preconceived notions of 
Bufism, usually chspute this opinion (Abdul-Majid. Tasawvtiif-i-lslaiiu 
Frdu. A'zarngarh). 

Compare for instance an interesting account of Vogis and their 
occult demonstrations before Muhammad Tughluq in Ibn Batuta. K.H., 
JI, 99 ; compare also Babur's meeting with Nanak in Bikh tradition and 
Maeaiiliffe. 
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tlie growing Muslim population of Hindustan.^ Tlie life of a 
Muslim nobleman was so much divided between war (mm) and 
])ieasures (bazm) that he hardly found any time to atteiid to Ms 
jjersonal and domestic work. In course of time the code of 
social behaviour began to view domestic work as unworthy of a 
gentleman’s dignity and honour. 

The most important section of these domestics was com- 
prised of male and female slaves. Slaves were imported into 
India from many countries ; those of Turldstan and India 
had acquired a classical reputation all over the East.^ Among 
the slaves of Indian origin, those of Asam were especially 
valued because of their strong physique and their powers of 
endurance, their |)rice being many times that of slaves of other 
nationalities.^ Other Indian slaves were not dear; their skill 
in many things was great ; their only defect, if any, was their 
strong attachment to then ancient faith and culture.^ A special 
class of slaves was employed for the care of the female inmates 
of the haram. The latter were usually bought in childhood 
and castrated. Trade in eunuchs was carried on in Bengal in 
the thirteenth century. They were sometimes imported also 
from the farthest Malay islands.® 

Eemale slaves were of two kinds, those employed for 
domestic and menial work, and others who were bought for 
company and pleasure. The former, wanting in education and 
skill, and bought expressly for rough domestic work, 'vvere 
often subjected to all sorts of indignities ® ; the latter had a 
more honourable and sometimes even a dominating j)osition in 
the household. Apart from the slave girls of India, female 
slaves were also imported from China and Turkistand On the 
whole the selection among the female slaves was made some- 
what on the lines humorously suggested by a Mughal noble : 
‘Buy a Khurasani woman for her work, a Hindu woman for 
her capacity for nursing children, a Persian woman for the 
pleasures of her company, and a Transoxianian for tlirashing 
her as a warning for the other three 

After some time the employment of slaves became general 
and was by no means confined to the Muslims alone. Hindu 
noblemen and chiefs began to employ slaves for military and 


^ Compare B., 193 for the opinion of Sultan Jalal-ud-din Mialji 
regarding the occupations of the nobles ; also ibid., 336 under ‘Ala-ud-dxn. 
Compare T.D., 83 for the soldiers’ fondness for courtesans’ quarters. 

2 Compare K.B., I, 340. 

3 Ibid,, 11, 144. 

^ Compare Motices, etc. 300 for the skill of the Indian slaves ; Amir 
Igiusrau’s opinion of their defects in I.K., I, 169. 

5 Compare Yule, II, 116; Barbosa II, 147. 

® Compare the remarks of Amir Khusrau, I.K., IV, 334, 109-170; 
P.F., 476. - 

7 Compare Ibid,, I, 166-167. 

8 Compare Blockmann, I, 327, 
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domestic purx)osesd Even ■ public . women in the Deccan began 
to eniplo\" slaves for attendance and' service.- As late as the 
close of t-lie last century 'slavery existed, hi the native States of 
Bajputana as it did probably 'in earlier periods.® 

The status of slams,— It. is usual - to ■ assume that slaves had 
no defined status or rights- under Miisiini rule in Hlndistan. 
S'uch an opinion is ■ not ■ warranted by facts. Theoretically 
speaking, since a slave was usually a convert to Mam he pos- 
sessed the same rights as any other member of Muslim society 
which is still conspicuous for a certain amount of feeling of 
■ brotherhood and equality.' Thus, his -moral claims, though 
they m.ight not receive- due and full recognition,- co'iild never 
be denied.'^ If he was originally a Hindu, and probably of a 
, lower caste. thq_social change was decidedly’' for the better. 

Wfi if he had^belonged to a higher caste, he had lost his status. 
. ^itaYindu society and could not go back to it excejit under very 
hunJliating conditions. 

In practice, the position of a slave was very difierent. He 
w'as usually a prisoner of war, and according to the military 
usage of the age, his life was at the mercy of his captor, who 
had full power of killing him or of otherwise disposing of him. 
This was clearly understood on both sides long before a militarv" 
engagement commenced. So whcm a conqueror (now^ master 
of the slave) chose to spare the life of a slave and employ him 
for menial work, it was an act of favour and of special bene- 


i Coriij>are T.AI.S., 459; Sircar, 113- 

^ Compare !Major, 29. 

Compare Tori, I, 207-210 for a detailed discus-sioii of slaves in Mewar. 
Apart from agi’icnitai’al bondage (iaiown as basal ^ which is redeemable) 
slavery existed iu other forms, the slaves beiiig usually known as golds 
(probably an abbreviation of ghulam ?) and doses. The golds were the 
general body of slaves who had lost their liberty and the ddses (literally 
'slaves’) the illegitimate sons of a ruling prince, who had no rank or 
legal position in the State, though they were liberally provided for by the 
Haja. The marriages slaves (both golds and dases) were confined 
to those of their own "’ijjiijs. Their ofepring were also slaves, generally 
esteemed in public accoroting to the quality of the mother — if she was a 
Rajputni, a Muslim or one of the degraded tribes. 5Vith the familiar 
advantages or disadvantages of a caste, the slaves also formed a caste 
of their owni, which took away part of the social stigma. Tod bears 
testimony to the fact that they were well treated in Mewar and even 
held confidential positions about the chiefs ‘ whose foody they were \ 
Their distinguishing mark was the wearmg of a silver ring round the left- 
ankle. 

^ Compare for instance Yusuf Gada (T., 146) and saint Hamadaiii 
(Z.M„ 77) both of whom insist that according to the earlier traditions of 
Islam, the master of a slave should provide more or less the same comforts 
for his slave as he does for himself. Hamadani specifically enumerates 
seven rights that accrue to a slave as against his master, which include 
the right of religious education, of worlsdag for a fixed number of hours 
and of leave during hours of prayer, of being treated without indignity 
and contempt, and finally of refusing the performance of work opposed 
to tSharVdt. 
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voleixce^ on fche part of the former. Similarly, when the prisoner 
of war had been sold in the market and bought by a purchaser, 
he was as much the property of the buyer as any other com- 
modity, and as such, could be.giTon away as a gift or disposed 
of in any other wayd No shrewd captor or buyer, however, 
neglected to take good care of his property which, given proper 
attention, could be converted into ready money, perhaps with 
a good deal of profit. Tins property in a slave was -widely 
recognized and even finds expression in a legal precept w^here a 
Sultan is enjoined to pay proper compensation if he desires to 
release a slave from the custody of a master.^ In other respects, 
a slave was not considered to be a free agent at law and could 
only be punished in the presence of Ms master.^ 

Under these conditions it is difficult to apply the modern 
definitions of mdustrial slavery to the mstitution of--tiRt 
The slave of those days, for instance, was not on a lower fecial 
than the mass of the people. As has been pointed out, he was 
decidedly in a better social position if he had originally belonged 
to a low Hindu caste. Again, if a slave found Ms way into the 
household of a monarch (as quite a number of them did) though, 
he was nominally a slave, Ms condition of servitude was shared 
by the majority of courtiers and other royal employees. In 
fact, when the liberty of an alleged free man may sometimes 
have been conspicuously displayed in the doubtful privilege of 
being allowed to starve, the slave was provided with a secme 
and fairly comfortable livelihood. A slave in the service of the 
Sultan was usually manumitted after some time, and was provided 
with an honourable position, even with rank and an elevated 
social status.® The political conditions and the general in- 
stability of life at times helped to raise a talented and enter- 
prising slave to such heights of social eminence as were not 
ordinarily witMn reach of the highest and the noblest in the 
kingdom.^ 

The reactions of the institution of slavery on the maimeivs 
and the outlook of the age were, however, very different, and 


1 Compare J.H., 218 for a characteristic illustration to show that in 
relation to his master, a slave had nothing which he could claim as his 
own, even his name or identity. Everything depended on the absolute 
will of his master. Compare also the feeling of Muhammad Tiighlnq 
regarding his erstwhile slave Targhi on the occasion of the latter’s rebellion, 
in Barani. 

2 J.H., 105. 

2 Compare, F.F., 186. 

4 Compare for instance Meboer’s definition of a slave as a person 
' who is the property of another, politically and socially, at a lower level 
than the mass of the people and performing eompiiisory labour ’ (pide 
‘ Slavery as an Industrial System % page 5). 

« Compare for instance the slaves of Firuz Tughluq A., 444. 

s Examples have been cited in previous sections. Compare the 
estimate of Lane Poole 64 ; of Gibb 30, in their respective works. 
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of. a far-reacMilg cliaracter. In .''a' ,slave-lio,ldiiig soeiet}-, as 
Hieboer finds, the niling classes, having learned to comniancl 
and domineer over their slaves, get used to highly mideniocratie 
ways, of .Hfe,' which is prejudicial to the social well-being of a 
society. It creates in the long run .■■an offensive and brutal 
upper class on the one hand,, and 'a .bitter and vindictive lower 
class on the other.. Similarly a. long tradition of slavery creates 
■a set of persons born to work that others may not work, and 
another set of persons to tliink that others; may not 
Another obvious inference from this imhealthy clivisio'ii of 
classes is that manual labour becomes identified with . slave 
labour and, therefore, discredited. Among other effects Meboer 
finds that slavery' often engenders cruelty or at least harsliness, 
that slaves are demoralized because of. the lack of .jiroper ediica- 
t’ori and because of want of normal family relations, and that 
g'^a-very prevents the developme-nt of the sense of hum,an dignity 
which lies^ at the foundation of morals.^' All this gives to 'a 
slave-holding society the stamp of unprDgi‘essiveness and a 
socially unhealthy character. These social consequences, though 
not so pronomiced, are fairly well marked in the social develop- 
ment of mediseval Indian society. 

IV. AIu-slim Masses. 

It was somewhat difficult to distinguish the lower classes 
of Muslims from the masses of Hindus. Most of them were 
originally Hindu converts to Islam, which had not materially 
altered their social position, although it may have ini|)roved 
it in some cases. The Sultans may have been somewhat in- 
dulgent to the Muslim masses, on certain occasions, but this 
is hy no means certain.^-^ With his conversion to Islam the 
average Muslim did not change his old environment, which was 
deeply influenced by caste ffistinetions and a general social 
exclusiveness. As a result Indian Islam slowly began to assi- 
milate the broad features of Hinduism. The various classes 
of which the Mushm community was composed began to live 
aloof from one another even in separate quarters in the same 
city.® On the other hand the honour and respect paid 
to the foreign ruling and privileged classes gave to the foreign 
and non-Indian extraction of a Muslim, the highest claims to 


1 Compare the observations and conclusions of Meboer, 436. Com- 
pare the estimate of Barani in F.J,, 72. 

2 For instance the massacres of Timur were indiscriminate, without 
any regard for those of Muslim faith. The Sultans usually neglected 
the religious divisions of the people. Compare K.K., 881 for instance, 
where ‘Ala-ud-din spares the life of Muslim prisoners while he orders 
others to be trampled to death. 

3 Compare for instance, the description of a new colony in Mukandram. 
Gupta, Bengal, etc., pp. 91-92. 
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social distiiictioa. People began to diseovei" for 
as far as possible a foreign ancestry.^ 

(B) The Hindu Society. 

Tlie distinctive feature of Hindu society was tlie system 
of castes and sub-castes, as it is even to-day.^ A reference 
lias already been made to the system of caste as a contributory 
factor in the establishment of the foreign Muslim rule. Let us 
make a note here of the fact that, as a result of Muslim, 
impact, a number of old social and legal functions had passed 
outside the operation of caste rules. The position, and the 
legal and formal powers of the Brahman had undergone a 
considerable change vith the fall of the old-time Kshatriyas 
or the ruling classes of Hinduism, On the other hand, h^b. 

eia< 


^ Gojnpai'e LG.I. ; Vol. II, 329 for modern conditions in Muslim, society 
of India : — After emphasizing the democratic nature of the teachings of 
Islam, the wTiter proceeds : — ‘ In India, however, caste is in the air ; its 
contagion has spread even to the Mohammedans, and we find its evolution 
proceeding on characteristically Hindu lines. In both communities 
foreigji descent forms the highest claim to social distinction ; in both 
promotion cometh from the west. As the twice born Aryan is to the 
mass of Hindus, so is the Mohammedan of alleged Arab, Persian, Afghan, 
or Mughal origin to the rank and file of his co-religionists. And just as 
in the traditional Hindu system men of the higher gi*oups could marry 
women of the lower, while the converse process was vigorously condemned, 
so within the higher ranks of the Mohammedans, a Sayyid will marry a 
Sheikh’s daughter but will not give his daughter in return ; and inter- 
marriage between the upper circle of soi-disant foreigners and the main 
body of Indian Mohammedans is generally reprobated, except in parts of 
the country where the aristocratic element is small and must arrange its 

marriages as best it can . , . . . the lower functional groups are 

organized on the model of regular castes, with councils and officers which 
enforce the observance of caste rules by the time-honoured, sanction of 
boycotting.’ Compare also the estimate of Senart, 219; of Havell, 
History of Aryan rule, 162-163. 

2 Compare I.G.I.; Vol. I, 311 for a definition of caste : — * A caste 
may be defined as a collection of families or groups of families, bearing a 
common name which usually denotes or is associated with a specific 
occupation ; claiming common descent from a mythical ancestor, human 
or divine; professing to follow the same calling; and regarded by those 
who are competent to give an opinion as forming a single homogeneous 
community. A caste is almost invariably endogamous in the sense that 
a member of the lai*ge circle denoted by the common name may not 
marry outside that circle; but within this circle, there are usually a- 
number of smaller circles, each of which is also endogamous Again — 
{Ibid,, y oh 11, 307) the writer explains the development : — ‘The process 
by wliich the tribal divisions were split up may be seen at work in the 
present day. Tinder the attraction of the superior Hindu civilization 
and the teaching of vagrant Brahmans or ascetics, the upper classes 
separated themselves from the lower, initiated Hindu modes of life, 
assumed the status of a caste, were supplied with a mythical geneology by 
the Brahmans and were recognized as an integral part of some Hindu 
community. The process was repeated until the lowest alone were left, 
and they were reduced to the condition of serf ’ 
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the elimiimtioii of the moral rivalry of the Kshatriyas, the autho- 
rity and , personal influence, of' Brahmans increased among the 
Hindu masses. This led to even more^ restrictions of caste ^riiles 
and a wider caste Jurisdiction in marriage and diet, and a few 
other spheres that were left to them. 

It is difficult to ^ve the exact' ■ number of castes which 
existed in the early Muslim period. Mcolo Conti puts the number 
of groups wherein ‘ no man of one creed will drink, eat or man^y 
. with those of others' ' at eighty-four.^ The orthodox and popular 
tradition of Hindustan counts thirty-six such castes which 
includes, besides the sub-castes of the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas 
and the Vaisyas, other separate occupational castes namely ^ 
those of brewers, goldsmiths, weavers, betel-leaf sellers, tin- 
workers, shepherds, milkmen, carpenters, smiths, bhats, aMrs^ 
Kayasthas, dyers, flower-sellers, calico- painters, barbers, oilmen, 
jugglers, mountebanks, musicians and still others.^ This, 
however, does not exhaust the enumeration of the castes, for, 
in some cases, the fact of residing in a certain locality gave the 
features of a caste to a group of people^ ; in others the mutual 
contact of Hindus and Muslims led to the formation of separate 
and new castes.^ Of the principal castes, numerous siibdivisiona 
began to develop the leading features of a distinct caste. As. 
many as twenty sub-castes existed among the Rajputs alone.^ 

Below all these castes which might be classed comparatively 
as the higher castes of Hinduism, came the millions of ‘ Un- 
touchables ’ who also divided into castes of their ovm. Though 
the phenomenon of untouchability was not so acute in the 
North as it was in the South, its existence, as well as the existence 
of the exclusive feeling of the upper classes towards Untouch- 
ables is imdisputable.® This feature of Indian social life has 
by no means disappeared under the strain of modern conditions.’’ 


1 Compare Major, 16. 

2 Compare Malik Muhammad Jaisi P., 154, 413. 

3 Compare Gupta, 174-175 for the ' hulim ’ of Bengal. 

4 Compare ibid.^ 171-172 for the sub -castes of the Bengal Brahmans 

named Sher Fwcdl, Sreemantkkdnts. 

5 A.A., II, 56-57. 

^ Compare Shah, 70, 114-115 for the stratagem Ivabir employed in 
forcing his initiation into the cult of Bamanand and other references to 
‘ defilement ’ in the Bijak of Kabir. Compare Sircar, 126 for the meeting 
of Chaitanya with an ‘ untouchable ^ named Miirari who held two blades 
of grass between his teeth to mark his abject humiliation. When Chaitanya 
advanced towards him he stepped back shouting, ‘ Touch me not Lord, 
I am a sinner, my body is unworthy of touch Compare also the feeling 
of Malik Muhammad Jaisi, P. 362. Por * untouchability ’ in the Deccan, 
compare Barbosa, 11, 60-70 ; Varthema, 142 ; J.E,A,S,f 1896, Mahuan's 
account, 343. 

Compare the remarks of the representative of Depressed classes 
at the plenary session of the Indian Bound Table Conference, reported 
in the Times^ London, December 1, 1931 : — * The depressed classes live a 
completely isolated life from the rest of the Hindus. The Hindu priest 
will not officiate at the house of an Untouchable, and will not allow him, 
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A number of social and economic factors wc^re operating to 
modify the rigidity of the caste system and to clia-iige the 
relative position and i3rmleges of the old higher castes of 
Hinduism. Of these factors, one was the iixti'odiiction of Islam, 
into Hiiidustto. The essentialH^ proselytizing natime of the 
faith of Islam, and the professions of social equality and frater- 
nity among its followers, opened its doors wide to receive th(3 
lower castes of Hindu society. Its ofi'er had an additional force 
because it issued from those who ruled the destinies of India, 
and possessed unlimited resources. Some conspicuous examples 
of low class converts had already shown to the mass of Hindus 
hovr far a convert to Islam coidd cKmb the social ladder. 
Hinduism was thus faced with the ominous prospect of seeing 
its numbers being gradually absorbed into the growing fold of 
Islam. It tried to raise a biilwnrk against the rising tide by 
making certain concessions in reclaiming the higher classes 
back to Hinduism and to their old privileges.^ For a time, it 
had nothing to offer the lower classes, who began to develop a 
new philosophy of Hfe for themselves. A x>ox3ular. Kberal and 
catholic religion began to spread in Hindustan, deriving its 
inspiration from more democratic creeds of foreign extraction. 
As against the older creeds of *' Deeds ' and ' Knowledge ’ this 
new creed based itself on ' Bhahti ' or devotion of man to 
the Divine Being, and demolished, as it were, the whole view of 
life centring round caste and the Ashrama?' We are not con- 
cerned with the history of religious development in this place, 
but we should make a note of the reactions of this new creed of 
-Bhahti on the system of caste and social behaviour. In this 
respect, the followers of the new" creed were given the name of 
avadhutas, or ^ emancipated by an early teacher of the faith 
which signified their comparative freedom from the bonds of 
ancient prejudices.® In other respects, the alterations in the 


to enter his temple. The Hindu barber will not shave him. The Hindu 
washerman will not wash his clothes. The Hindu will not eat with him 
much less inter-marry with him. We can conceive no greater social 
separation between any two communities than that which exists between 
the touchable and untouchable Hindus.’ 

1 Compare Uupta, Aspects of Bengali society, J,D.L., 170, about the 
new reformist oxxtlook in Bengal. It was laid down that if a Brahman 
was forcibly converted to Islam, he may be taken back into the bosom 
of the Hindu society by performing appropriate expiatory ceremonies, 
for, as the reformers discovered, ‘the fire of Brahmanical spirit burns 
in a Brahman up to six generations 

2 Compare the view of Chaitanya, Sircar, 98. 

3 Compare Carpenter, 428. Compare Sircar, 212 for the mstance 
of a follower of Chaitanya dining with others irrespective of caste rules. 
Compare ibid,, 317 for the story of Subudhi Ray w’-hose caste had been 
destroyed by the reigning Sultan of Bengal through pouring the water of 
his own goblet down Ms throat. The orthodox Brahmans of Benares 
counselled ‘ the ordeal of steaming ghee \ Wlien Subudhi came to 
Chaitanya, the latter only asked him to chant the name of Krishna, ‘ as 
one utterance of the Name would wash away ah his sins 
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economic position of tlie Tarious-- classes went a Jong way to 
modify tlie social position of the- erstwhile higher and , prlTilegecl 
classes. Under the new conditions of lifcj the BraliinaiiSj \-\iiose 
erst-wliile privileges and occupations did not ecpiip them for any 
socially useful vocation w-ere in a veiy iiiieiiviahle position d 
Some of them qualified as xihysicians and astrologers, and 
managed to earn a living, but on the whole tliey lived in a 
miserable plight, unless they migrated to the kingdom of a 
Hindu chief where the old order existed in some sort of vigour. 
The lower classes of Hindus, on the other hand, who lived 
under the Siiltanat were no longer hampered by the old restric- 
tions, even when they did not accept the new faith of Islam ; 
ill some cases they made notable material -progress which reacted 
on their status in Hindu society.^ However, as we have remarked, 
the introduction of Islam was not a fmidainental revolution in 
the basic conditions of Indian life. It effected ,a change in 
classes and in their relative position, but did not uproot the 
institution. In fact, Islam also succumbed to the spirit of class 
division, and forgot all about the message of the Qur’an. 


1 Compare Sircar, 317 for the employment of Bralmians as cooks ; 
compare Barbosa, II, 37 for Brahmans employed as couriers. Compare 
Sircar, 201, liow even when they were employed as cooks it was 2 if./t 
because of their excellence in cooking but because it was ‘ fit to be eaten ’ 
by the orthodox Hindus. 

^ Compare ibuL, 317 how Bamanand originally a low caste, 

camC' to meet Chaitaiiya on the Godavari in a l-ux-iirioxis litter, attended 
by music and followed Vaidie Brahmans in his train. 



PART II, ECONOMIC CONDITION. 

RtJBAL Life, 

General remarks :—I]idia is aix essentially agricultural country 
even to-day and its economic structure is very different from an 
industrial country.^ In India^ tke somce of production is 
land, its power, the ploughing animal, and its implements, the 
wooden plough, the toothed harrow, the smoothing hoard, the 
levelling beam, the sowing drill and a few others, for instance 
the pick and the hoe, various contrivances for raising water, a 
few mattocks, spades and rakes. The proportion of land which 
is irrigated by canals is still not very large and the crops usually 
depend on the favourable monsoons at the appropriate seasons.^ 
There are no violent dislocations of economic life except for 
periodical famines, a locust pest or, as it used to be in olden 
times, a band of invaders. When these epidemics have passed, 
life in the countryside resumes its normal activity. The life is 
essentially stereotyped and unprogressive, but extremely simple 
and continuous. Usually a whole community of people claiming 
a common descent and bound by a number of common social 
and religious ties, inhabits a number of adjoining villages. The 
village is usually composed of a number of such communities 
(or ‘ barddaris \ ‘ brotherhoods ’). Given favourable monsoons 
and not too exacting an administration, the Indian peasant as 
a rule feels quite satisfied with his lot. He meets the ordinary 
demands of his everyday life with a cheerful heart and goes 
about his vocation with a feeling not very different from 
happiness and contentment. Under these conditions, if he 
finds suitable opportunity, he confers one of his many children 
in marriage and invites to the celebration practically all his 
community and friends, as far as his means permit him. In his 
leisure hours he sings his popular ballads and folk songs on the 
common village courtyard (Aovj2M), The younger ones gather 
round in another corner and recite their favourite ghost stories 
and other lore. Under unfavourable conditions, the peasants, 
and particularly the women folk, resort more frequently to their 
gods, deities and the spirits of their forefathers and popular 


1 Compare Indian Year Book, 1931, p. 29 for the present classification 
of occupations : — ‘ If we add the pastoral and hunting occupations, the- 
percentage (of agricultural population) rises to 73, while a considerable 
portion of the unfortunately large number of persons in the category of 
vague and unclassifiable occupations are probably laboiu*ers closely 
connected with the occupations of the land’. 

2 The irrigated area was 12*1%. of the total cropped area in 1931 

(vide 1931). 
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saints and in response to their prayers and offerings watcli 
■eagerly for clouds with a tearful eye. In the worst extremities 
of life they are reconciled to the irresistible workings of fate 
{kismet) and take misfortunes and disaster with a siiperliiiinan 
oalmness and passive resignation. Life has very few good things 
to offer to stimulate their desires. or promise their fniiilment. 
This has been the basis of Indian agrieiiltural life for unknovii 
centuries in Hindustan. 

■ ThC' attitudes of mind, and modes of thought that have 
grown' out of these conditions have moulded the life of an 
Indian village community. We have ' referred to its political 
aspect in an earlier chapter. Economically speaking, the village 
is a self-sufficient unit with an organic and well develox>ed 
economic structure, if by organic life we mean the team v'ork of 
a community to sux^ply the needs and to fulfil the desires of its 
members. In fact, if an Indian village community be isolated 
physically from the rest of the world (as it is x)sychological!y, iji 
most cases) its economic organization would remain more or 
less unaffected. The leading feature of an Indian village com- 
munity is a harmonious co-ordination of the specialized functions 
of its various component groups of workers. Everyone has his 
s^jecial function assigned to him ; in fact, he is also born and 
brought up to it. For instance, of the various social groups, 
the husbandman takes to the tilling and the harvesting of 
•crops which provide food for all the members of a village com- 
munity. The rest of the members contribute to the X)roducitive 
process in a subsidiary manner. The women folk lend a 
hand in the various forms of farm labour, and look after animals 
and stock. The carpenters employ themselves in making and 
mending ploughs and other implements, the cultivator supplying 
them with wood. The blacksmiths suj^ply the iron parts of 
the implements and repair them when necessary. The potters 
supply the household utensils. The cobblers make and mend 
the plough harness and shoes. In fact, everyone has his con- 
tribution to make, the washerman, the barber, the cowffierd, 
the milkman, the water-carrier, the scavenger, even the beggar, 
the priest, the astrologer and the popular doctor and magician. 
Again, the produce of the field feeds a number of rural industrie-vS 
for instance, the making of ropes and baskets and the manufac- 
ture of sixgar, scents, oils, etc. It finds occupation for a number of 
crafts namely, those of weavers, leather- workers, dyers, wood- 
workers and caheo-painters. A group of people is set apart 
for the exchange of village produce. In one quarter of an Indian 
village, one comes across a tiny market where grain, cloth, 
sweetmeats, and other necessities of life are sold by petty 
shopkeepers. There is sometimes even a money-changer in a 
corner of the village market who changes coppers and cowries 
for silver and makes a small fortune in the process of conversion. 
Sometimes, the services of the local goldsmith come to his aid 

B . . 
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in testing' tke' purity' of .the .-metal ;0f a- coin. The. periodical 
fairs serve for ■ bigger ' exchanges of commodities ' and for the 
supply of what, one might call the luxuries . of ' peasantSj e,.g. 
copper and mixed metal utensils, lead and ' tinsel , ornaments, 
children's toys, etc. The Lidian village is not without its local 
]->oliticians and even statesmen. The is fiill of dis- 

cussions about individual quarrels and questions of caste be- 
haviour. Somebody is even deeply thinking of the dangers of 
commercial wealth of village shopkeepers and expounds his 
political theories with all the pretensions of a Demosthenes.^ 
But outside their particular village or a group of neighbouring 
villages, the rest of the world is one big mystery for them. ®This 
has been the structure of an Indian village in Hindustan, though 
signs of its decay are fast approaching under the strain of new 
economic forces.^ 

In the period under review, the village community was 
a working institution in full vigour, and determined the economic 
outlook of the vast majority of the population of Hindustan. 
Its leading economic feature was production mainly for purposes 
of local consumption. Industries on a large scale were carried 
on ill a few' localized areas w^iiich were as a rule situated at the 
mouth of certain navigable rivers tliroiigli w'hich raw materials 
could be imported Avith facility, or else in close vicinity to an area 
wliero raw^ material was available in sufficient quantities to feed 
them. Aiiart from a very few inland centres of other provinces, 
Bengal and Gujarat, because of their shipping facilities, were the 
chief industrial provinces which worked certain industries, 
collected the surplus of finished products from the inland centres 
of other jirovinces and exported them abroad. In this manner, 
wMie the vast majority occupied itself with agricultural pursuits, 
a small proportion engaged in trade and industry, and a few 
rich people lived on commerce with foreign nations.*'^ This 
gave rise to a little urban life in a few big towns which also 
served as the seat of local or provincial administration. The 
toAvns were usually walled and protected and also served as 
centres of refuge to the neighbouring populace in times of 
danger and insecurity. In times of peace, they served as centres 
of distribution of agricultural produce and industrial goods. In 
general we might say that though the towns led the country in 
social and intellectual culture, they were not of sufficient eco- 


^ Compare I.K., III, 49 ; compare Gupta, Bengal, etc., 158 for the 
remarks of an old Bengali poet and writer on the wealth of the village 
petty shopkeepers : — ‘ They sell and buy and in the process they draw 
to themselves the wealth of the people *. 

2 Compare a description of a village organization in I.G.I. ; IV, 
280-281 ; also Gupta, Bengal, etc., 163. 

3 Compare, the observations of Mahuan in Bengal. 1895,. 

p. 530. 
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, , , noBiic .importiaiice to modif j' the- eeoiiomic. outloo-k of the people 

as a whole.^ . 

An important factor in tbe^econoniic life of the people was 
the admimstratiYe. rrlacMnerJ^■ . It , shared the fruits of the 
,v V peasant laboitr and \ emploYe.d ■ industrial ' on a small 
t scale. . In its' turn, it, ga Ye .some sort of security .for the peaceful 
, ^ pursuit .of .agrieultiiral Yocations 'and iiicidentally gave certain 

' facilities for the transport of goods from one . j}art of the country 
to another. ' On the whole, anj- big improYeiiient in the method 
of production, a more equitable distribution of the economic 
wealth or a better adjustment of the . economic position of the 
Yarious social classes, was outside the po’iicj^ of the State. On 
the other hand, as has been shown above, the State was 
I interested in perpetuating ' the. low standard , of ecoiioniic 

life of the masses of the people. The economic framework of 
society w^orked as best it eould within' the. limits of its productiYe 
capacity. It involYed division into classes, liisparity of incomes 
and a general degradation of the status of the ])rodiictiYe laboiu’er, 
but all these social factors had been adjusted into the system, 
over which a structure of culture and artistic developmeiife was 
raised which still endears itself to all sorts of social dreamers 
and political philosophers. There w^as no economic reYolution, 
for none w^as wanted. The land W'as almost limitless in potential 
wealth and resources and equally vast in extent irliich set 
serious limits to administrative exactions and to the domina- 
tion of the ruling classes as a wdiole. Finally, there was no fixed 
standard of comfort, a fact w^hich made matters easier for the 
ruling classes. 

1. The pro(lime of the land . — Nearly all cultivation W' as 
done on land wdiich furnished food for men and fodder for 
animals.^ It is difficult to sx^eak of the size of an average holding 
or even of the proportion of the xiox^ulation which took to active 
husbandry. We can roughly state that leaving aside those who 
were engaged in domestic labour and crafts, all others took to 
cultivation on land. There are no detailed I’eferences to 
the system of cultivation then in vogue, but probably it was 
not very different from the present system.^ The agrieultiiral 



1 Compare the Indian Year Book (1931), p. for the ratio of 10*3: 
89*8 between the urban and the rural population of India. ‘ The progress 
of urbanization in India — if there has been any progress at all — has been 
very slow during the past thirty years, the whole increase being less than 
one per cent., p. 21, ibid. 

2 Compare A. A., I, 79-80; ibid,^ II, 6, for the crops of smghdra, sdlak, 
Mkus, kaseru, which are grown on the surface of water and probably existed 


before Akbar, as they did under him, but their proportion to land crops 
was negligible. 

3 Compare K.K., 709, whei*e Amir iOiusrau, beyond praising the 
skill and ingenuity of Indian peasants in general terms, gi\’'es no details. 
Compare K.R., II, 145, for the employment of Persian water-wheels on 
the Meghna in Bengal. Compare for a parallel the use of Persian water- 
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produce of the country as a whole could not liave been ver\' 
•diSerent from what it is to-day except for the newly introduced 
culti^'ation of tobacco, tea, coffee and the extension of jute cro]) 
and the like. It appears, however, that medicinal herbs, spices 
and fragrant wood were grown in larger quantities, and found 
a market in and outside India. Pulses, %vheat, barley, millet, 
peas, rice, sesame and oilseeds, sugarcane and cotton were tlie 
chief cropsd The area round about Kara and Manikpiir (near 
Allahabad) was considered to be exceptionally fertile and grew 
good quality rice, sugarcane, and wheat which were exported to 
Delhi in great quantities.^ As a result of canal irrigation intro- 
duced under Piruz Shah Tughluq, the area round Hissar and 
Firuzabad added to the existing cultivation of sesame and pulses 
the culture of wheat and sugarcane.^ Among other improved 
crops, the rice of Sirsuti was reputed for quality and found a 
ready market in Delhi.^ The usual method of storing the stock 
of grain was in grain-pits or Miatiees which preserved the grain 
for a very long time.® 

Among the fruits of the Gangetic plains, the mango was 
especially popular. The mango was easily the best of all fruits, 
•even preferable to the melons of Islamic countries.® This, 
however, is a delicate point, for Babur never forgets the melons 


wheels in Sa-iiiiirqaud iu the 13th century. Britschneider, I, 70 ; compare 
their use in Oudh (mentioned by Malik Muhaniina-d Jfiisl) under the 
name of Rahat, P., 52. Compa.re Babur's account in B.i?s 240-50, for a 
inore systematic survey. He refers to the use of Persian wheels in Lahore, 
Dipalpur, Sirhind and thereabout ; the use of large leather buckets {pttr) 
drawn by a pair of bullocks in Agra, and Bayana ,* and the use of what is 
now called a ‘ Dhenkll ’ for a constant supply of water. For a description 
of dhenkll see I.G.T-, XXI, 125-6. Compare also Maeauliffe, I, 22, for 
similar arrangements in other parts of Hindustan. 

1 Compare, in connection with the growth of cotton, the cultivation 
of a kind of giant cotton plant (Deva hapas) growing full six paces in 
height and attaining an age of twenty years. Up to twelve years, the 
tree grew good spinning cotton. Vide Yule, II, 393, and note. For the 
introduction of smoking under Akbar, the Memoirs {waqar) of Asad 
Khan, composed under Jahangir. 

2 K.R., II, 24. 3 B., 568. 4 K.R., II, 14. 

^ LK., V, 66. For a description of Khattee^ compare Tod, ill, 1563 : — 
‘ These pits or tx^enohes are lixed on elevated dry spots, their size being 
according to the nature of the soil. All the preparations they undergo 
are the incineration of certain vegetable substances and lining the sides 
and bottom with wheat or barley stubble. The grain is then deposited 
in the pit, covered over with straw, and a terrace of earth, about eighteen 
inches in height, and projecting in front beyond the orifice of the pit, 
is raised over it. This is secured with a coating of clay and cow-dung 
which resists even the monsoon and is renewed as the torrents injure it. 
Thus the grain may remain for years without injury while the heat which 
is extricated checks germination, and deters rats and white ants.’ 
MafSdUk'td’-absd?% however, notes that the colour of the grain underwent 
a change through long storage. 

^ Compare the estimate of Amir lUiusrau, Q.S., 166-7. Compare 
W.M., 74. for an interesting discovery of the Tradition of the Prophet in 
•support of the .superiority of the mango. 
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-of Ills country when lie goes about Hiiidiist an. In fact, lie bad 
some of the best musk melon plants of Kabul brought to India 
and planted in , Ms . garden at . ■ Agral,. ' Even some time after 
Babur, the cultivation of these ■ melons was not extensive in 
Hindustan." Among other fruits we may note the growth of a 
variety of grapes, dates, pomegranates, plantains. Indian melons, 
peaches, apples, oranges, grape-fruit, figs, lemons. Icama. jhong. 
hJiirnee, jdman, jack -fruits and numerous otlnrs.*^ ftH;*oanuts 
were abundant on the coasts. 

The Sultans of Delhi and other rulers appear to liave taken 
pahis to improve the quality of Indian fruits and the system of 
.gardening as a whole. Firuz TugMuq carried -out a big pro- 
gramme of la\dng gardens, which led to a general improveinent 
in the quality of most of the fruits mentioned above. According 
to his chronicler, he laid out 1,200 gardens in the neigh bourhoori 
and in the suburbs of Delhi, eighty on the Salora embankment, 
and forty-four in Chitor.^ Hajputana maintained and even 
extended this tradition of laying gardens. A])art from Chitor, 
Dholpur, Gwalior, and Jodhpur, other places also took up the 
improved methods of fruit cultivation and gardening. In 
Dholpur especially, gardens shaded the route to the city for a 
distance of seven krohs (about 14 miles). Special attention 
was paid to the culture of pomegranates in Jodhpur, and the 
Lodi Sultan, Sikandar confidently declared that Persia could 
not produce pomegranates which warn Id compare favourably 
with the Jodhpur variety in flavour.” 

The culture of flowers is of very ancient date in Hindustan. 
They have been remarkable for their charm, smell and variety. 
A number of them like the Tulsl and the marigold have become 
partly sacred, being associated with many religious worships and 
offerings. The gift of flowers w^as a common courtesy among 
the Hindus. Important social occasions and domestic ceremonies 
were always accompanied with offers of flowers and flower- 
garlands. For instance, it was difficult to imagine a newly 
wedded couple or their bed without wreaths of flowers. Whole 
chapters of their books have been devoted by Amir Khusraii 
.and Malik Muhammad Jaisi to the description of flowc*rs of the 


1 B.N., 357. 

2 Compare the account of Haj! Dabir who was providetl with some 
melons in Delhi, but they were obviously not indigenous. Z.W., 11, 770. 

2 Compare the account of Baranl and ‘AfTf, B., 569-70, A., 128, in 
addition to Amir l^usrau in Q,S., 166-7. 

^ Compare also A., 295-6, for these improved varieties. e.s|:)et*ially 
seven different varieties of grapes. 

6 lUd, 

^ Compare the fruits of Chitor in the time of Malik ^luhainmud 
JaisL P., 419-20-; compare T.A., I, 324, for the destruction of Jodhpur 
gardens by the soldiers of Sikandar Bodi. 

7 Compare the account of Tankhd-Baudi, f. 45. Compare Amir 
Khusraii’s description of a ‘smiling pomegranate' in LK,, IV, 330. 
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iand. We will revert to flowers at the close of our paper. It 
is worth while remembering in this connection that Babur did 
not make any improvement in the quality or the variety of 
Indian flowers in his kingdom, be^'ond introducing a variety of 
rose from Gwalior into his garden at Agra.^ 

Reference in tliis connection may be made to fragrant 
woods, for instance, sandal-wood and aloes, which were grown 
in Hindustan. Assam was specially reputed for a particular 
quality of aloe-wood which was sent as an oflering to some of 
the most famous temples in the land. Biighra Ivlian did not 
forget to include some of this wood among his gifts to Ms son, 
Sultan Muhzz-ud-din Kaiqubad.- Similarly certain medicinal 
herbs used as antidotes for poisons and for snake-bites, were 
grown m the countrj^^ Among spices, pepper and ginger and 
other spices were grown in some parts of Gujarat in large 
quantities.^- 

An enumeration of domestic and wild animals and fowl is 
difficult, for their number is legion. In the absence of the 
present land communications and the measures of security 
which have led to the elimination of considerable numbers of 
vdld animals, it is easy to picture the old landscape full of wild 
and domesticated animals. Outside Africa and Australia, India 
is still one of the few countries which possess a great variety of 
wffid animals. Among the species which, have now become rare, 
if not extinct, were the rhinoceros, a variety of hunting falcons 
and the lion. 

2. Village Manufactures and Cottage Industries . — On the 
basis of agricultural produce, a number of crafts and industries 
were carried on on a small scale in the village. The labour 
employed on these industries was hereditary ; the implements and 
the method of work were both crude and the output meagre. But 
through generations of exclusive employment and inherited 
traditions of efficiency and skill, the quality of the products was 
excellent and their artistic value great. The social status and 
the limited opportunities of village craftsmen discouraged them 
from making progress beyond certain limits. Moreover, they 
w'ere not adequately protected against administrative oppression.^ 
The introduction of Muslim craftsmen may have done something 
towards removing the social disabilities of the class as a whole, 
but in the long run Muslim influence succumbed to the older 


^ Compare T.F., I, 391. 

2 Q.S., 101. 

8 For instance ‘ Mukhlisa E.D., II, 239. 

4 Compare Yule, 11, 393. 

6 Compare Amir I^usrau I.K., II, 19-20, for oppressive regulations 
in the case of oil manufacturers of Delhi; compare also Gupta, Bexigal, 
etc. 158, for the position of betel-leaf sellers in the colony of Bir in Bengal, 
who in case of oppression could not offer any resistance beyond a wail 
of despair, 
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traditions. Wlien. Balnn. came'' to Hiiidustaii no appreciable 
modification in the social character, of these vocations was visiblej 
for he finds all the craftsmen' organized in rigid and exclusive 
castesd, ' 

The more important mannfaetees based, on agriciiltnrai 
produce were, those of nm^efined sugar, .scents and spirits. We 
refer to sugar later on. 'Scents and scented waters were 
manufactured where facilities existed for .the development of 
the industry.' A whole class of scent nier chants., for instance, 
existed in Bengal and were known as Gandha Bdiiihs.^ Rose- 
water was commonly used to sprinkle on friendly gatherings 
and social parties for its cooling .and refreshing effect. Among 
.other 'scents, Malik Muhammad Jaisi makes a particular mention 
of two strong scents or ottos named Idaidu and Clnivdi} but their 
specific variety is not clear.® 

The manufacture of spirits and liquors is very old in 
Hindustan. In very ancient days beers were manufactured 
from unrefined sugar, mahwa^ barley cakes and riee.^ To this 
Amir Khusrau also adds the use of sugarcane in the manufac- 
ture of drinks.’’" Other varieties were made out of Indian date- 
palm and cocoanut juice.® In Bengal, where facilities for the 
manufacture of practically ail varieties of strong drinks existed, 
spirits were openly sold in the markets.^ 

Among other important manufactures, mention may be 
made of a variety of oils, which were mannfactiired through the 
familiar process of the oil-press {ghdn) still in use at the present 
day.® 

Among home industries, the most importsiut were those of 
the weaving and spinning of cotton. The various processes of 
weaving and spimiing were the same as are em^iloyed in Indian 


1 Compare also P., 19 ; MacauHHe, I, 284 ; K.K., 740. 

2 Gupta, Bengal, etc. 163. 

8 P. (hill) 143 ; compare also T.M. (11), 124, for a present of an elephant 
load of white and red flowers and of a variety of scents * the smell of 
which looked down upon the gardens of paradise ’ which Qutb-ud-din 
Aibak presented to Mrdiammad bin Sam of Ghur. 

4 Compare J.A.S.B., 1906, J. C. Ray — 'Hindu method of manufac- 
turing spirits L 

5 K.K., 740, 772 ; also B., 285. 

® Compare Mahuan, 1895, 541 ; also Vambery 29. For 

the variety manufactured from Mahua (Bassia Latifolia) compare Ibn 
Batuta K.R., II, 11 who compares it to the taste of dates 'dried in the 
sun Compare Babur who &ids this drink distasteful. B.N., 26, For 
its strong intoxicating effect see P., 329. Babur considers the drink 
manufactured from the palm * on the whole, good stuff ’ and the other 
variety from cocoanut, quite strong and nice. B.N., 262. Nicolo Conti 
speaks of a cheap beer made of ground rice and mixed with water and 
some ' redde coloure ’ all tempered with the juice of * Tall ’ tree. Frampton, 
137. 

7 Compare Mahuan J,R,AM,^ 1895, 531. 

8 Compare Gupta, Bengal, etc. 158. 
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villages to-day.^ The finished piece of cloth was sold by the 
]hece and even by weight for cash payment or in return for other 
goods. Other minor industries included ca])-making, shoe- 
making and the making of arms of all kinds, especially bows and 
arrows. The better class of bow-makers used silk for bow- 
strings, cane for the arrows and steel for arrow-heads. The 
blacksmiths had a fairly busy time. The process of smelting 
iron-ore w'as widely understood by blacksmiths. Besides 
various agricultural implements and arms of iron, locks, Iveys, 
and razors were articles of common use in Indian homes.- 
Goldsmiths and silversmiths had attained even greater skill in 
their work, to which reference will be made later. * Jardu' 
or inlay work had become very popular and. all classes of women, 
rich and poor, were fond of using ornaments with inlay-work.^ 
A class of craftsmen in Bengal also worked conch-shell into 
various ornaments. Brass-workers similarly, employed them- 
selves in making jugs, cups, large plates of brass, cooking and 
other vessels, fells, idols, lamp-stands, betel-leaf boxes, etc.^ 
There was even a class of drum -makers and makers of other 
musical instruments.^ Other modest industries consivsted of the 
making of ropes and baskets, earthen pots, leather-buckets, 
fans, etc. etc. 

3. Standard of econornit life . — To complete the discussion 
of rural life, a word may be added as to the standard of economic 
life in the villages. Of the produce of land, a large share 
went to the state, in the form of the land-tax and various per- 
quisites. Of the remainder, a customary share was fixed for 
various classes ^ domestic and other labourers. The peasant 
and his family kept the rest for their owm use, gradually con- 
suming the produce, and making special use of it on the great 
occasions of domestic life, namely, at birth, marriage and funeral 
celebrations. A certain proportion went to the share of the 
priest and the temple, and the rest was consumed by the peasant 
and his stock of domestic animals. In a certain sense the 
menial and domestic labourers, for instance the carpenter, the 
smith, the potter, the washerman, the scavenger, etc. were 
better off, for no animals and not many respectable priests 
■encumbered their lives. Their despised isolation gave them 
some sort of security against external interference. Like the 
peasants they also spent their meagre resources on domestic 


^ Compare two very interesting descriptions of the processes given 
by Elabir, who was the son of a weaver (vide Shah, 125, 169, 102) and 
Lalla of Kashmir (vide Temple, 225), 

2 Compare I.K., IV, 47-9 ; B., :165 ; K.K., 744, 749. 

® Compare AJchardwat, 25-6, for the fondness of poor wornen-folk for 
work ; also G,, IS,, where A. S. Beveridge considers \7arflvA as 
Jau'dMr ’ or jewels. The term is used even at the present day in the 
original sense of inlay-work. 

4 Compare Gupta, Bengal, etc. 162-3. 


5 Ibid., 158. 
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ceremonies and the upkeep of family ■■customs, and lived on a 
bare pittance, usually indebted to' the local money-lender like 
all other producing classes d ■ ' ■ . ■ 

It is difficult; to convert 'the. possible grain surplus of the 
peasant , or . of other labourers in the village into a cash money- 
value, for the sake of comparison with other classes whose 
standards of income will be discussed later. As compared 
with them, the peasant usually worked hard and unceasingly, 
almost day and night during certain seasons of the year. 
His exacting labour was shared by his wife and other member >s 
of the family.^ In return for all this labour he w^as lucky if 
he could obtain a square meal every day. There are very few and 
very vague references to the life of the peasants, but it can be 
asserted with confidence that their lot was ver\^ miserable and 
they lived constantly in a state of semi- starvation/^ When you 
have said that people go nearly naked you have practically 
exhausted the topic of clothing and you can write little about 
furniture when the possessions of a family are limited to a couple 
of bedsteads and a scanty supply of cooking vessels,^ We shall 
refer to the subject again in a later part. 

Inbustbies ahb Gommebce. 

I\ Industries, 

There is ample evidence to show that many industries of 
considerable importance were developed in Hindustan during 
this period, the more important of them being textiles, metal- 
w'ork, stone-work, sugar, indigo, and paper. A portion of the 
luxuries for the upper classes was supplied from outside. There 
were no factories or large-scale industrial enterprises in the 
modern sense of the term. Usually, the producers of a com- 
modity in small towns arranged -with dealers of those goods in 
a big city to supply them with finished goods for distribution 
inland or for export outside. Sometimes the producers also 
disposed of their stock at the periodical fairs. The large scale 
exporters of goods, usually living in coastal towns also arranged 
directly with the manufacturers or through their agents, for 
the purchase and supply of finished goods. In some places 
enterprising business men engaged a number of craftsmen to 
manufacture articles under their own supervision. Of such 
organizations or factories, the best equipped and most efficiently 


1 Compare Gupta, Bengal, etc. 189, for a reference to money-lenders. 

M 2 Bor woman’s share in the rural labour, Shah, 87, 170, 

3 Compare an extreme ease mentioned by Mukandram where the 
co-wife of a fowler lives on rice soup and stale curry and sleeps on a straw 
bed. Vide J,DX,, 1929, 223. 

^ Moreland, India, etc, 255. Compare also Amir Khusrau’s opinion 
in K.K., 204-6, where he frankly declares that ' every pearl in the royal 
crown is but the crystallized drop of blood fallen from the tearful eyes of 
, the poor peasant ^ 
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organized were those of the ^Sultans of Delhi,., or, at a later elate, 
•of the various minor rulers in provinces' also.,, .These , .factories 
were Imovii as. KdrMhdnas or work-shop and have been referred 
to earlier. The royal factories, at Delhi sometimes employed as 
many as 4,000 weavers ^of silk alone ..besides manufacturers .of 
other lands of goods for the royal supply. 

Some idea : of the royal .demand may gathered from 
the fact that Muhammad Tughiuq used to distribute 200,000 
complete robes of honour twice every year, in the spring and 
the autumn ; those of the spring consisted chiefly of goods 
manufactured at Alexandria, while those of the autumn were 
made of goods partly manufactured at Delhi and partly imported 
from China and Traq. Similarly, Muhammad Tughiuq 
employed no less than 4,000 manufacturers of golden tissues 
for brocades used by ladies of the royal hcmmi or given 
away in i>resents to amirs and their wives. Practically every 
article of royal use, for instance caps, shoes, curtains, 
tapestry, waist-bands, sashes, embroideries, saddles, etc. was 
supplied by these The KarMurnas similarly 

manufactured vavSt stores of fine muslins and other goods 
for gifts and presents to other monarclis in return for similar 
gifts from them.^ We have no record of the v'ages of the 
workmen who were employed in these royal evstablishments 
until we come to the time of Akbar. On the whole the 
State left the manufacture and distribution of all manufactured 
goods free of State control. 'Aia-ud-din Khalji alone of all 
the Sultans of Delhi made a bold attempt to control the market 
of Delhi but his reasons were administrative and political 
rather than economic and do not help us to elucidate the 
various aspects of the industrial situation in the country. 

i. Textiles,— The manufacture of textiles was the biggest 
industry of Hindiistan, It included the manufacture of cotton 
cloth, woollen cloth, and silks. Cotton was extensively grown 
in the country. Wool could always be procured from moun- 
tainous tracts, though sheep were also reared in the plains. The 
finer qualities of woollen stuffs and furs were largely imported 
from outside and were almost exclusively worn by the aristo- 
cracy. Silk- worms were reared in Bengal,® though it is not 


1 Compare the account of Masdlik-ul-ahsdr, E.D., III, 578; and 
Notices, etc. I have followed the figures of the French version. 

2 Compare for instance the stores of Mandu. T.I., 247; and the 
account of the embassy of Ibn Batuta to China for fine cloth. 

3 Compare the account of Mahuan. J.B.A.S,, 1895, 532. Compare 
I.G.I., IV, 206-7, on. the history of the silk industry in India : — ‘ It is 
probably correct that the most ancient references to silk by Sanskrit 
authors denote one or other of the non-domesticated wonns and not the 
ti-ue silk- worm of modern commerce. Ail the passages that speak of the 
inulberry-worm in early Hindu literature refer to an imported and not a 
locally produced silk. Neither this worm nor the plant on which it feeds 
has ever been foimd in indigenous condition in Indiiv™ certainly never 
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clear if were tlie true' silk-worms' (i.e. tke miiiberry-eatmg 
msect). In any case a greater suxaply of silk yarn was imported, 
.Tlie .allied, industries . of embroidery, ■ gold "thread work and 
dyeing, were... also carried on m' many .big ciries of Hlridfisfan. 
On t.lie wiioie the quality of' Indian- textile products was excellent, 
aiid the output was sufficient, to. meet the demands of internal 
consumption. Bengal and Gujarat also exjported xery large 
quantities of cotton and other goods to various countries. The 
nianufactiire of .fine 'stufis was limited to the denianck of a small 
class- of well-to-do X)®opIe. The |)oorer classes,, as has been 
explained in the previous j)art, used the x^rodiicts of their own 
looms and only bought fine cloth for certain festivals and for 
marriages .and other social occasions'. 

The stuffs worn by the rich usually consisted of a variet-y 
of silks, fine miislms, fine lin.en, brocade, satin... and a variety of 
furs — beaver,' ermine, marten, sabie.^ - In cold weather while 
the ric.h used furs .and fine wool, the poor, wore stuffed cotton 
and a variety of rough blankets. The manufacture of fine 
cloth had attained an unusual degree of excellence. Of this 
we have many poetic and fanciful descriptions from the pen of 
x4mir . Khusrau who in spite of his enthusiastic exaggerations of 
language, reveals' to us a . great deal of ■ refinement and skill 
among the workers.^ ■. Deo^; and Mahadeva-nagari ' in , the- 
Deccan were famous centres of cloth manufacture and gave their 
names to the cloth of their make which was considered to be of 
exee|>tional fineness and beauty,® . Of the other well-knovm 
varieties of fine cloth,, w^e read the names of Bairdmia, SaldMya, 
SMnn, /' Kattdn-i-Eum^, Siraj, Qibdb, to mention only a few, 
though their precise nature is not clear. Probably these de- 
signations carry local and particular associations which it is 


in til© parts of India where seri-eulture exists.’ The introduction of siik- 
worms in Bengal may be due to Chinese influence like the introduction 
of Chinese paper, wMch will be described presently. 

1 Compare the description of Kiansrau. Q.S., 32-3; compare also 
B., 311, for the prohibitions of Sultan *Ala-ud-dni Khaljl which were 
designed to control the needs of the nobles and extended to the sal© of 
brocade and gold-cloth, the finer silks of Delhi and Khambayat (or Cambay), 
the Shmtan, the Bhlrdin, the JDeoglrt and certain other varieties of cloth, 

2 Compare for instance his description of Bengal muslin in one place : 
it was so fine and light that a hundred yards of this muslin could be 
wrapt round the head and one could still see the hair underneath. ^ Fide 
Q.S., 32-3. In another place he compares the cloth of Deogir with its 
richly coloured pieces to ‘ tulips of the hills and roses of the garden 
In on© place he coia^^ares the B&ogln cloth to a drop of water in fineness 
and transparence. A hundred yards of this cloth could pass through the 
eye of a needle and yet it was so strong that the needle could not pijsrce 
through it. A person, according to l^usrau, wearing this cloth looked 
like one uncovered, ‘ only smeared with pure water b The author thinks 
that Deogirl cloth was good enough to tempt a fairy and was incom- 
parably better than silk and brocade. {Vide K.F., 11, K.K., S67 and 
Add. 25,807, folio 459.) 

3 Compare ibid.^ K.F., 11. 
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not easy to unrayel at present. Delhi was a great centre in 
the North, but it is not clear if its fame was due to its being 
a market of fine goods or because of their manufacture. The 
price of a complete piece of fine muslin of exceptional excellence 
went up to 100 Tankasd There was a large stock of fine muslin, 
silk and brocade in Delhi and probably also in other larp towns.^ 

Bengal and Gujarat led the whole of Hindustan in the 
manufacture and export of textile goods. The harbour facilities 
of these provinces and their commercial relations with the 
outside world helped them in building up an extensive textile- 
industry. 

The accounts of Amir Kb usrau, Mahuan, Varthema, and 
Barbosa all bear witness to the excellence of Bengal manufac- 
tures. Amir Omsrau is warm in the praise of stuffs which 
Bughra Khan, the governor of Bengal, presented to his son 
Sultan Mulzz-nd-din Kaiqubad.® Mahuan, on his visit to 
Bengal, enumerates five or six varieties of fine muslins, gold 
embroidered caps and silk handkerchiefs.^ The accounts of 
Varthema and Barbosa are in substantial agreement, only the- 
former finds more abundance of cotton cloth in Bengal than 
anywhere else in the wurld. He mentions a variety of fine 
cloth named Ba/iram, Namone, Lizati, Caintar, Douzar, Sinabaff, 
the nature of which is not clear. Barbosa observes that a kind 
of sash named Sirhand, made in Bengal, was much esteemed by 
Europeans for the head-dress of ladies, and by Persians and 
Arab merchants for use as turbans. Arab merchants were 
similarly fond of using Bengal Sinabajfa for shirts.^ Among 
articles of internal consumption, dhotis and saris, both of silk 
and cotton, were manufactured in large quantities.^ 

^ Compare Ibn Batuta. K.B., 90-1. 

2 Compare for instance Malfuzat, 289, whereTim\ir notes with satisfac- 
tion that among other goods he collected silk and brocade in the sack 
of Delhi past ‘ all estimate, number, limit or calculation 

3 Compare Q.S., 100-1, where Klixisrau describes a piece of cloth 
the texture of which was so fine that the body was visible through it. 
One could fold a whole piece of this cloth inside one’s nail ; yet it w^as 
large enough to cover the' world when unfolded. 

4 Compare JB.A.S., 1895, 531-2. 

5 For the account of Varthema, 212, for Barbosa, Vol. II, 145. 

s Mr. Gupta gives an interesting account of dhoti and sm'l manufac- 
tures in Bengal in 1929, 224-231. He tells xis for instance, that 

four distinct varieties of silk sans w-ere made, namely Kala Pat Sadi, 
Agun Pat Sadi, Pater Bhumi and Kanchi Pat Sadi, Among other varieties 
of silks he mentions Neta, Tasar and Pater Pachhda. * gives numerous 
descriptions of the designs and texture of the saris, ^milax'ly he mentions 
a variety of cotton and silk dhoMs. The early muslins of Bengal, he tells 
us, were usually made with a mixtoe of silk and cotton and w^ere taste- 
fully embroidered. Their descriptive names and the large variety of 
their range suggests a very advanced stage of refinement. It is, however, 
difficult to fix the exact period to which his account applies. Gupta in 
his ‘ Bengal in the Sixteenth Century ’ infomis us that hundreds of pieces 
of dhotis were manufactured in the small colony of Bir in Bengal, which 
indicates the extensive output of cloth, . 
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.Gujarat was siiiiilaiij ■ rich/' in' .L.he^ ^ of clotli. 

,T!ie silks of Camba^r (Khambayat)- were. among the costly goods 
wEicli were coiitroiied by Snitan ‘■Ala-ud-diii Khaljl in DelhL 
^ Their use was, confined , to' the 'great noblesd Barbosa tells 
us that Cambay .was the centre', of mamif act ure for all kinds of 
fine a.nd coarse and printed .cotton ."doth, besides other ehea]> 
varieties of velvets, satins, tafietas'and thick caipiets. Varieties 
of printed cloth and ‘ silk muslins " were also manufactured in 
other parts of Gujarat.^ 

Apart from the manufacture ' of cloth,, ot'her miscellaneous 
goods., carpets, cushions, coverlets, beddings (diiries), pra^^r- 
carpets, bed -strings and several other articles were also manufac- 
tured,'. ' , 

Mention may well be made here of the dyeing industry of 
Hindustan. The land was rich in indigo, and the ]:>eople, 
irrespective of sex or age, were fond of bright colours. Various 
accounts refer to saris with dyed borders and to other silks and 
muslins with many coloured stripes. Thus the dyeing industry 
and calico-painting went hand in hand with the manufacture 
of cloth. Barbosa and Varthema both refer to ' painted cloth \ 
The former also speaks of ‘ quilts and testers of beds finely 
worked and painted", and quilted articles of dress.® 

2. MetaUwork. — Next in importance to textiles were a 
number of industries based on metal-W'ork. Metai-work has a 
very old tradition in India, to which many ancient idols and 
the Delhi pillar bear witness. It is only during the last century’ 
that the position of the Indian metal workers has changed so 
comxfietety.^ Iron, mercury and lead mines existed in India 
and were worked to a certain degree, though the output does 
not ajJipear to be very considerable.*'^ Abul Fazi definitely 
states that Indian metal workers fully understood how to handle 



t Compare B., 311. Compare also the opinion of Varthema, who 
estimates that IChambayat (or Cambay) contributed about half the 
total textile exports of India. We shall speak of it presently in connec- 
tion with foreign trade, 

2 Compare Barbosa, I, 141, 154-155. 

3 Ibid., 142, » 

^ Compare X.G.I., IV, 128 on the decline of chemical industries ; — 

' In this respect India of to-day stands in contrast to the India of a 
century ago. The high quality of the native-made iron, the early anticipa- 
tion of the process now employed in Europe for the manufacture of high- 
class steels and the artistic products in copper and brass gave the country 
a prominent positiosi in the ancient metallurgical world, while as a cliief 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar political importance until, 
less than forty years ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe found, 
among his by-products, cheaper and more effective compounds for the 
manufacture of explosives.’ 

a Compare the opinion of Musulilc-uhahedr. Notices, etc. 166-7. 
Compare Tod, I, 321, on the discovery of tin (probably lead and zinc 
mines as explamed by ‘ Rajputana ’) and silver mines in Jawara 

(Mew^) at the close of the fourteenth century. 
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vanou.s metals, namely iron, brass, silver, zinc {kclnsl). mixed 
metal {hashf-dhm) and mica (I'ol’pattar) } The industry of 
sword-making was well established even in very ancient times, 
so that the Indian sword and dagger have ])assed into the 
classical terminology of Arabic and Persian. Under the Sultans 
of Delhi the art of manufacturing hue steel was ])y no means 
dead ; in fact, all conditions point to a greater stimulus and 
increased activity in this direction.'^ We have spoken of some 
articles of common use before. We can add to them the 
manufacture of “ basins, cups, steel guns, knives, and scissors ’ 
which was noticed by the Chinese traveller Mahuan in Bengal.^ 
We have already referred to the inlay work. We may 
add that refined work in metals in general and in gold and 
silver in particular had made great advances under the Sultans 
of Delhi.^ By the time of Timur, gold and silver vessels, inlaid 
ornaments, embroidered and damascened work, ewers of Bidari 
alloy, crowns, embroidered belts, necklaces, dishes, dish covers 
and other articles were common in many big cities.^' Barbosa 
bears testimony to the ' very fine work ’ of * the very good 
goldsmiths ’ of Clujarat.^ This skill of the Indian workman 
partly explains whj" Timur usually spared the lives of Indian 


U- A. A., 1, 35-0. 

- Compare Faimr-ud-din Mubarak Shfili's ostiruate [vide A.M., 77) 
that of all the existing varieties of sword the Indian was the best and the 
finest in temper. Among other varieties of Indian swords he makes 
special mention of one rare variety named Mdn-gohat\ Usually the 
armouries and treasures of monarchs did not possess more than one of 
this kind for it required so much time, labour and wealth and exceptional 
skill to manufacture it. Among the leading sword manufacturers of his 
age, he mentions those of Kuraj (?) on the Indus. 
y.ie.A.S., 1895, 532. 

4 Of this there are several instances in Muslim chronicles. Early in 
the period, the son of Rai Pithora, governor of Ajmer sent to Qntb-ud-dxn 
among other gifts four ‘ gold melons ’ which were most exquisitely worked 
in gold and looked like real fruits. The General had them forwarded 
to Sultan Muhammad bin »Sam in Ghur as a rare piece of art. (Vide 
T.F.M., 22-3 ; also Tabaqdt-uuSldsiri MS. f. 91.) Compare also a refei'ence 
to ' gold melons ’ under Humayiin in a later part. The other 
favourite piece of metal work 'was the imitation garden worked with 
precious metals and jewellery. Compare for instance a description of 
Amir IQiusrau in K.K., 772, in connection with the celebrations which 
Sultan Mubarak Shah l^alji organized to mark the birth of his eldest 
son. H© laid an imitation garden in which all the fruit trees were made of 
gold and their leaves of emerald. The cyjxresses were mad© from rubies. 
The grass effect was produced by scattering emeralds in abundance on 
the floor. A gold humd with a pearl in its beak was perching on a tree. 
On the whole, Amir IQiusrau is of the opinion that the excellent results 
attained in the work of gold could with ^ffioulty be imagined with wax. 

5 For Bidari alloy and damascened silver work, compare the catalogue 
of the Indian Museum, London, 19, for an e-v^^er signed by a craftsman in 
the service of Timur and dated 803 a.h. (1400 a.d.) : compare the list of 
presents of Plr Muhammad to Timur after the conquest of Multan. It 
took the clerks two days to make an inventory of them. 

® Barbosa, I, 142. 
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craftsmeB in, M.s indiscrimiiiate ' massacre of, Indian people, 
Timur .also carried away 'a large ■ number of ,t,bei 32 to eiiricli his 
capital, Samarqandd Under Akbar,. an .eTen greater refinement 
was. attained in the-quabty of metal work/”^ Abifl Fazl Ills 
.secretary,. is full of warm yiraise .for- the exeelieiiee of goldsmiths 
who made ornaments, and were sometimes paid ten times the 
value of the ni,etal they worked, for their wages. He enumerates 
a number of groups of goldsmiths, who had specialized in making 
various ornaments'. ■ The}-^ made chande.liers, sometimes weighing 
ten maunds and even more, in a variety of patterns . He similarly 
refers to special workers of enamel,- inlay, damascened, em- 
broidery, ornamental and other delicate work.^ 

3. 8t4}nsmid brick work,— A still ia.rger number of workers, 
|X.Thaps, was engaged in stone, brick and other vork in con- 
nection with house construction and buildings. It is not.' only 
the buildings of Hindustan, but even those of Kabul, ' Grliaziil., 
and Samarqand which hear testimony to the skill of the Indian 
mason Amii' Ivhusrau proudly claimed that the masons and 
stone-cutters of Delhi were superior to their fellow craftsmen of 
the whole Muslim world.^ One jirimary cause of these excellent 
results was the patronage of the state. We have noted nefore 
that Sultan 'Aia-ud-din Khalji emplo^^ed 7(1000 workers for 
the coiistraction of, state buildings. We have similar]; noted 
that in spite of the existing number of skilled masons. Firuz 
Tughluq assigned 4,000 of his slaves to be trained in these 
eraits. Similarly Babur was very jiroud of the skill of Indian 
workmen and observes that lie employed 680 stone -cut tei^s in 
the construction of his buildings at Agra and 1,491 in various 
other places.^ It is unnecessary to add that Hindu chiefs 
patronised the masons and other workers even more than the 
Muslims. The Dilwara temples at Mount Abu, the buildings 
of Gwalior and Gliitor all bear testimony to the fact that the 
ancient building traditions were scrupulously maintained and 
perhaps also im|)roved in certain directions. It ma^^ be men- 
tioned in this connection that enamelled tiles and bricks icere 
also introduced into Hindustan and were worked with success 
in various parts, not excluding Bengal.® 


1 Compare, for instance M., 289. 

2 A.AJ., 185-7 ; ibid,, I, 44. 

3 Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni after his capture and destruction of 
Muttra conscripted Indian builders to construct the famous mosque of 
Ghazni, ‘ The Bride of Heaven Similarly when Timur saw the fin© 
work in the Jami‘ Masjid built by Muhammad Tughluq in Delhi, he 
decided to construct a similar structure in Samarqand and took the 
St one- workers of Delhi with him to his capital. {Vide T.F., I, 287.) 

4 Compare K.F., 18. 

5 B.H., 268-9. 

^ Compare specimens of the 15th century from Gain* (Bengal) in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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OtMr minor industries:^ ^ 

^ Mention, may be made in this connection of some minor 
industries, for instance coral wovk, ivory work, imitation jewellery ; 
Coral work was done in Gujarat and Bengal. The cornelians 
of Gujarat were of great excellence and were even exported 
outside India.^ A limited amount of ivory work was done in 
certain 2>laces. The ivory workers showud great skill in turning 
out inlaid and other plain articles, for instance, bracelets, bangles, 
sword-hilts, dice, chessmen, chess boards, bedsteads in black, 
yellow, red, and blue and fiiany other colours, 'whicli were sent 
over to many cities in India.^ The making of imitation pearls 
was becoming popular. Barbosa was j)articularly impressed by 
those of Gujarat.^ Similarly many references are found in 
Bengali literature to the manufacture of artificial birds, plants, 
and flowers.^ Wood -work of excellent quality was done through- 
out the country. It w^as necessary for various needs of the 
household, for instance, doors, pegs, seats, toys, bedsteads, and 
other implements and vessels. 

4r, Paper . — It is commonly believed that the Chinese 
discovered the use of j)aper and that the Muslims borrowed 
the j}aper industry from them. Becent researches, however, 
have : nade it clear that while the Chinese were acquainted with 
the manufactuie of paper, that was made from the mulberry' 
tree, namely the Kdghadh or Kok-dz ’ (usually referred to as 
made from ‘ grasses and plants ’), the credit of discovering pure 
rag-paper goes to the Arabs or rather to the j)aper-makers of 
Samarqand.^ Of the original Chinese variety, reference is made 
to the ' white paper ' of Bengal, w^ich is reported to have been 


1 Compare Barbosa, I, 155. 2 142. 

2 Ibid. Compare also many references in Chronicles to the ingenuity 
and mechanical skill of a famous Afghan nobleman named Miyan Bahua 
who contrived many interesting ornaments and made imitation pearls of 
great excellence. 

4 Compare J.DX., 1929, 240. 

5 For other details on the subject of rag-paper, compare B. Hoernle’s 
summary of the researches of Professors Wiesner and Karal)acek of the 
Vienna University in J.R.A.S., 1903, ^ Who was the invontc>r of rag- 
paper ? ’ pp. 663-684. It is made clear that when Muslims first came 
into touch with the Chinese, the latter used besides ^ grasses and plants 
more or less macerated ragvS and ropes (linen, hempen and others) in 
making paper. The Arabs gradually increased the substitution of rag- 
fibres, until at last they confined themselves to the use of woven or 
worked-up fibres, contained in rags, ropes, nets, and such-like material, 
mostly linen. This improvement affected the surface of the jjaper, by 
extracting the fibres through a mechanical process and by sizing it with 
starch glue. It is the preparation of paper by this improved method, 
the credit of which goes to the Arabs, or more properly to the paper- 
makers of Samarqand. The Arabs had similarly taken oVer from the 
Chinese the processes of ‘ sizing ’ and ‘ loading ’ of paper. By the close 
of the 8th century the whole process of making paper as it was sub- 
stantially practised until the invention of paper-machines, had been com- 
pleted. Compare I.G.I., IV, 206 for the older theory. 

t . , 
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made from the bark of a tree anti was ' smooth and gloss) like 
a deer’s skin Nicolo Goiiti. refers to the use of paper in 
Gujarat without specifying its quality, but probably the Gujarat 
paper was made accordiilg- to. the improved metJiod/ ^ Anifr 
fchusraii mentions the use ' of- what he calls S'Mfnl |S\rian) 
j)a]:)er in Delhi. Of this- paper ■.(whieh probably borrowecl^ its 
name from Dam asciis, and was of the improved ti’pe) he iiientioBs 
two varieties, the. plain ajid the silk, the latter probably being 
a kind, of felt, .although the point has not been made clear/ 
The large number of . plain and illmninatecl nianii scripts iind 
other documents that have come down to. us from , the , period 
leave no doubt as to the existence of a paper industry. Mention 
Is even made of,: a regular market' of book-sellers in Delhi, it 
appears, however, that the quantity of the paper was not 
sufficient to cope with the demand, and peoyde had to exercise 
great economy in the use of paper 

5. Sugar.— The cultivation of .sugarcane was fairly exten- 
sive in Hindustan. Sugar was generally made from sugarcane. 
The usual process of manufacture was as foIlow.s They ciit 
the sugarcane into sections, then pressed them in the mill ; 
the juice was then heated in big iron pans until it crystallized 
into' unrefined sugar, when it was either turned into cakes ot 
Gur, or with a little more refining made into soft .sugar (0o«ri). 
The most refined and esteemed form of sugar was the crystallized 
white Qand.^ The manufacture of sugar was carried on on a 
fairly large scale in Hindustan. In Bengal, sufficient was 
produced to leave a good surplus for export after local and 
internal consumption. They packed the sugar for export in 
parcels of untanned and sewn leather and carried a great store 
of this to many lands. Besides these varieties of sugar, they 
manufactured ^anulated sugar in Bengal and prepared various 
candied and preserved fruits.® That sugar was umveisaUy 
used all over the country is shown by numerous descnptions ot 
sweets and sweet dishes and can be gathered from the mention 
of the sale of sugar and sugared drinks, in contemporary litera- 
ture. Honey was collected all oyer the country but was neither 

commonly used, nor exported. , , v q v 

6. Lmthe.r-work.—A fairly large group of workers lived by 
leather-work and still remains as a separate caste of Chamars 


1 Compare Mabuaa, 1895, 532. 

2 Erampton, 143. . , 

3 Q.S., 173, where the process of manufacture is also describeii. 

4 Compare the amusing instance in which the royal farmans 
literally washed off under Balban. B., 64. References to 4he ^ooy 
sellersbf Delhi are ma<le in Amir Khusrau’s I‘Jaz-i-khusravi and Bararu s 

-chronicle. ' ■ tt v r? a a 

* ^ Compare a description in Amir Wiusrau, R.Jl., 

» Compare Mahuan, 1895, 531, who considers this trade 

in the export of sugar very remunerative. 
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(or leatlier-workers).! The demand for leather good .s, though 
r* aa 2'’ be presumed to be general. For instance, of 
the 10,000 and odd horses which the Sultan of Delhi gave in 
gilt to Ins nobles, many ■^'-ere accompanied by saddle.s and 
bridles of leather.- The scabbards of swords, covers of books 
and shoe.s, which were articles of common use among all upper 
classes, were usuaUy made of leather. The use of leather in 
packmg sugar parcels for export in Bengal has already been 
i average jieasant, similarly, could not do 

uthout a water-bucket made of leather, some sort of shoes for 
the cold season, End severaf other smaller articles of agricultural 
use all of which were made of leather. Besides these goods 
certain articles of great excellence were made out of leather In 

iuDidtdtll^E"’ made red and blue leather mats ‘ exquisitely 
inlaid with fiprp of birds and beasts and skiifuUy embroidered 
silver wire ’. They also dressed great numbers of 
and moM binds ^namely, goat-skins, ox-skins, buffalo 

animal!^ ox-s^s as well as those of the rhinoceros and other 
animals. In fact, so many skins were dressed every year in 

off fouSSes 3'®“' ship-loads to Ambia and 


Character of Industrial Labour. 

• 1 . 1 - , enumeration of these chief industries of Hmdustan 

Sour^'^fn^tb^f organization of industrial 

labour. In tlmir mam features the mdustrial workers did not 

differ greatly from rural craftsmen and shared all their XaS 
ages and disadvantages. The industrial guilds were based on 
castes and were hereditary ; their implements and the technioue 
of their work was crude, and the output meagrftho Jof 
excellent quality. Except to those who worked hi rm al Lr 
^ams or were employed by the governmSt, 1 ideqSe 
State protection was given to safeguard their interests ^ The 
supply of industrial goods was restricted by the neeS^ S a smS 
upper class which was content with a few varSs of teTthe 
goods, a few articles of metal-work or wood'w3 speSS 
go^; ^bitecture, ^d a very limited numbi ^35 
goods. The workmen did not think of the broader needs of 
community. It may be admitted without hesitation 

S S®tbe goods was considerable and the 

sbiU of the Indian workman developed to an extraordinary 


manypCr" guilds of leather workers in 

3 account E.D., Til 378 
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degi’ee. in tiie long course' ■ of .Ms workd Unfortimately, tiie 
traditions of guilds and crafts created a rigid exelusiYeiiess and 
■in some cases the secrets' of skilled crafts died with them and 
were lost to the future generations.^ 

IL Trade mid Commerce, 

A succession of favourable crops always left a disposable 
surplus of corn in the village which was usually carried to the 
neighbouring towns or transported to a mmidd (or market -town) 
for distribution over the country. Industrial goods -were usually 
made or manufactured expressly for sale in a suitable market. 
The aristocracy of Hindustan was always in w'ant of such goods 
w^Mch could only be imported from abroad. The Sultan was 
always on the lookout to replenish his stock of horses by importing 
them from neighbouring countries. All these and other similar 
demands stimulated the exchange and transport of goods within 
and without the countrj^ In fact, both inland and foreign 
trade had a very long and continuous tradition in India. The 
problem of carriage and transport w^as solved fairly well for the 
merchants and carriers of goods. For communication on land, 
there were a number of roads and pathways running all over 
the country which were kept in good eondition by the State for 
its administrative requirements, especially for the movement of 
big armies with their heavy baggage trains. The traders were 
allowed to make use of all these facilities on land. 

Tn the absence of modem nautical appliances and the use 
of steamships, a voyage on the sea W’as obviously full of real 
dangers, not the least from the sea pirates. But in spite of all 
dangers, coastal trading w’as popular with the Indians, and 
Arabs and other foreign merchants carried on trade with many 
countries. The dangers of loss or destruction on the sea w^ere 
more than compensated by the amount of profit one successful 
voyage brought with it. Some of the foreign traders even 
maintained their establishments and organizations in various 
countries. Inside the country the carriers of goods w^ere very 
wnll organized. All these conditions led to a fairly extensive 
activity both in internal trade and in foreign commerce, 

A. Internal Trade . — India has a very ancient business 
tradition, as has been pointed out, and the system of castes 
assigns a separate and major caste of Vaisyas expressly for the 
purpose of trading. The old trading classes of the Gujaratis 
(or Marw^aris) of the North and the Cheitis of the South still 


1 Compare Barbosa, I, 142, w’ho considers that Khambayat (Cambay) 
had the best workmen of every kind. Compare Varthema, 286, who 
declared the Indians to be ‘ the greatest and most expert workers' throngh • 
out the world. 

2 Compare Barbosa, II, 146 ; 'V'arthema, 214, how women w^ere 
excluded from the spinning and weaving of fine cloth in Bengal. 
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oecupj their ancient and honoured occupation and carrr on 
their commercial activities. Until the last century, the old 
class oi gram-carriers, known as Banjards of Raiputana, still 
eraplopd hundreds of thousands of oxen in their trade. Some 
01 their caravans amounted to as many as 40,000 head of oxen.i 
1 have made a reference to the tiny market of the village, 
ihe city market will be described in another place. Besides 
busmess m the regular shops of the market, petty shopkeepers 
and dealers also carried on their business in movable stalls and 
on pack horses. Pedlars and itinerary dealers were common 2 
iSigger deals m commodities were made in special market towns 
or rmndts which also served as convenient media of exchange 
lor the surplus of com or goods produced in the vieinitv. Ad- 
ministrative centres like Multan and Lahore or capital cities like 
elhi sometimes served as big clearing houses for whole provinces 
At the annual or periodical fairs of a neighbouring town, the 
retail merchants and petty shopkeepers of the surrounding 
gaces obtained their new stock of goods or replenished the 
‘Special cattle fairs on a vary large scale were held 
in well-known places for the sale of all kinds of cattle, e.g. 
horses, oxen, camels, cows and buffaloes, and people came 
long distances to buy or dispose of their animals * ^ ^ 

^ preserve of special classes or parti- 

^ professional merchants. Certain classes of 

ciorer nf to the 

customer or to the dealer of those goods. All of them were 

Ste thrn'^r‘'”f ethical code to 

Smm^ties H* f-7- important business 
and ^bf rf- ^ere the Multdnls in the North 

in both STsu « the West Coast; the latter dealt 

• , -Indian and foreign goods and had even snread out 

into J&labar and Cochin where they dealt with goods ‘ of every 

us“anvfcS.wn merchants were 

usuaUy known as Khuramrm. They traded all over the countrv 

K * ^ome of the Caravdnls or Banjaras also carried 

o n busmess on the ir own account.® The rulers of the coastal 

1 Compare Tod, U, 1117. ~ ~~ ~ " ~ 

I.K. s ?“? ■» 

Compare also Le Bon (viSi Urdu Multtmis and Banjaras. 

llultams and BanjaSs'wHh of'?& Jaf omm 

now predominantly agricultural. “ * community, which is 
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kingdoms in the Deccan accorded to foreign merchants certain 
extra-territorial rights and special concessions, in consideration 
for the heavy taxes these communities paid to their treasiny. 
The merchants of Hindustan who carried on their business in 
the South enjoyed all these immunities and facilities. 

Among the classes which did not actively participate in in- 
ternal and foreign trade, but depended uj)oii it for their living 
we may mention the class of carriers of goods and the class of 
brokers. The Banjaras, whom we have mentioned earlier, 
caiTied on the business of conveying agricultural and other 
produce from one part of the country to another on a very 
extensive scale. Thein migratory habits, their large stock of 
biiiioeks and bullock-carts and wagons and pack horses, and their 
intimate knowledge of the roads of the country specially fitted 
them for their task.^ The BMts of Bajputaiia took up the guiding 
of caravans on the road in the dangerous and insecure country- 
side of Gujarat and Raj pu tana. ^ 

Big business on the coast and inside the country was usually 
done with the aid of an organized class of brokers who ^ skillfully 
raised the ].>rice of commodities by charging their commission 
to both parties of a deal When 8iiltan 'Ala-ud-din Hialji 
decided to control the demand and the supply of his kingdom, 
particularly of Delhi, he had to suppress the class of brokers 
in his rough and ready manner,® But as soon as the commercial 
activities were released from the control of the State, the brokers 
resumed their normal functions. By the time of Sultan Firuz 
Tughluq the business rules and practice of brokers were suffi- 
ciently important to find a place in the legal compendium of 
the reign."^ The system of agency was similarly known and 
practised.' Legal agents {vakils) were regularly employed by 
principals to conduct business on their behalf.^ The native 
bankers discharged some of the commonly accepted functions of 
the present-day tanking. They used to give loans and receive 
deposits or hundls.^ Among other facilities for trading we 


1 Compare the opinion of Malik Muhammad Jaisi, P., 484. 

- Compare many references in Tod ; also in Sidi ‘Ali Kels. 

s Compare Barani, B (MS.), 155. 

4 Com})are F.F., 3406, that if a broker had negotiated the sale of 
a commodity between two parties and the transaction later fell through, 
without any fault on the part of the broker and after the temis of the 
deal had been agreed to, the broker was not bound to refund his com- 
mission, for it was to be considered his wages. 

& Compare an illustration in W.M., 316. ' 

^ Compare Encyclopedia Britannica, 1929 Edition,^ Vol. Ill, 44, 
how among other functions banking provides : (1) Safe keeping for 
people's money. (2) A temporary investment for money paying interest 
so long as the money is retained and repaying the principal on its ] 3 emg 
claimed in accordance with the contract. (3) The provision of a means 
of payment — in credit money. Bank Notes and cheques, etc. ; compare also 
Jain, 10, for a definition of indigenous banking of India : ‘ Any individual 
or private firm, wMch, in addition to making loans, either receives deposits 
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may note the system of lending money on interest. Bonds 
knovn as Tamassuhs were regularly executed ; and the law 
2)ro\dded elaborate rules for the production and the examination 
of evidence and for fixing the rate of stijiulated mterest. All 
these rules were enforced by the judicial authorities in the 
kingdom.^ 

We shall treat the question of money-lenders separateh-^ 
from other business customs and practices. A whole class of 
people from both communities began to thrive on the business 
of lending money. They advanced loans to support commercial 
undertakings, but their principal business w^as to lend money at 
the most profitable rate of mterest. These Sdhus and Mahdjans^ 
as money-lenders and bankers w^ere called, wrere extremely 
popular ■with all the upper classes whose extravagance and con- 
stant demand for money were proverbial. It is difficult to 
ascertain the rate of interest, but by comparing a number of 
stray statements of Amir Khusrau, we wiU put it for a rough 
calculation at 10 per cent, per annum on big sums and 20 per 
cent, on small or petty sums.^ The system of these usurious 
loans and compound rates of interest led to the heavy indebted- 
ness of the poorer people who borrow^ed small sums but could 
hardly pay back, while the greater resources of a noble and, in 
the last resort, his power and influence came to bis rescue.^ 
Let us note in this connection, that people usually carried about 
their cash or valuables in himydms or hollow belts of tough cloth, 
which they usually wore around their waist on a journey.^ 

As to the standards of commercial morality, let ns remember 
that the moral standards of mediseval merchants were usually 
low in every country, as is quite natural to expect in the absence 
of present organization and control. There were few' means of 
earning a dishonest penny that the tradesmen did not try. 


or deals in liundw or both ’ ; also illustration in W.M., 315, from the reign of 
the Lodls. Compare the opinion of Baram, how sometimes the indebted 
nobles transferred to these native bankers the right of holding a revenue- 
a.ssigmnent or Aqtd'' for a money consideration or a cash payment in 
advance (z?ide B., 63). Similarly Jain, 10, ioi Itldq or the system of ‘ cash- 
cards ’ which developed under Sultan Firuz Tughluq. The soldiers were 
paid these cash-cards by the State in outlying places and the financiers 
of Delhi discounted them at a fixed rate of commission. 

3- Compare 166, for an illustration. 

2 Compare M.A., 150, for the Muslim money-lenders. Compare for 
the rates of interest K.K., 312, where Amir j^usrau mentions the rat© 
of interest at one Jltal per month for the principal sum of one Tanka 
or about 20 per cent, per annum. In I'jdz-i-khusravt^ Vol. I, 174, he 
definitely speaks of 10 per cent, per annum which probably applies to 
big smns. In Matla'^ -^ul-anwdr, 150, he makes a similar reference to the 
system of monthly payment of interest. 

3 Compare the despairing wail of Lalla, of going to a country where 
there was no system of ‘ debts nor anyone that lends Vide Temple, 
185 ; also T., 15, on the evils of borrowing. 

4 Compare B., 1,30-1, 
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Attempts at ■ adulteration and fraudulent, weights were quite 
common and no amount of sermonizing' w’as effective in correcting 
themd Sultan 'Ala-iid-diii Kh.alji instituted veiy severe piiiiisii- 
.inents and a very rigid control .over their; dealings. Special 
market officials and spies were appointed to supervise them, and 
sometimes the Sultan even sent out- .young cMHreri, in various - 
disguises , to detect tlieir -malpractices. When the Sultan, had 
.finally succeeded in suppressing .or at least in temporarily 
retarding commercial dishonesty and business frauds, he was- 
acclaim.ed'. all over the, kingdom and all Ms cruelties, even Ms 
want of faith, were forgotten in the enthusiasm of the moment.^"- 
It is a matter of satisfaction, however, that in spite of the in- 
securities of maritime trade and -more or less complete freedom 
from government control, a very different moral atmosj^here- 
prevailed in coastal towns, where the Indian merchants dealt with 
foreign traders. The foreign travellers unifo,rmly bear witness 
to the integrity and truthfulness of Indian merchants, to their 
honest nietliods of business, to their acuteness and to their 
measures and 'weights ' that will turn by a hair of the head k® 
It is not possible to form Siiij accurate or tentative 
estimate of the volume of internal trade of Hindustan. The 
\dllages together w^ith their mandls were probably areas of eoin- 
•j)aratively brisk exchanges of commodities under ordinal}' 
peaceful conditions. We may say with confidence that Dellii 
and other provincial capitals were the focus of the internal 
trade of their respective territories and displayed considerable 
commercial activit}^ As a whole, the volume of internal trade 
was large except when thwarted by the monopoly of the State 
or rigid administrative control.^ Various references a.re made to- 


1 Compare Saizmaiui, 75, for an estimate of England; also ibid.y 
241-2, for the sei-mon of Berthold of Ratisbon, on the dishonest -^vays of 
shopkeei^ers ; compare I.K., I, 174 ; also Kabir, Shah, 162 ; especially the 
opinion and observations of .Barani who warmly supports the measures of 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din JE^aiji and in a description of the commercial classes, 
by no means the strongest, calls them ‘ the biggest liars a.nd the meanest 
of the seventy-two races h Vide B,, 316-17, 343. 

2 Oomi^are, for instance, the compliment paid to the Sultan by a 
famous theologian named Shams-ud-din, who came to India to advance 
the cause of Muslim religion but returned because of his disgust at the 
personal religion, of the Siiltan and the callous disregard of the latter for 
Muslim injunctions. According to him the success of Ala-ud-din in 
suppressmg commercial fraud was a unique achievement ‘since the age 
of Adamh {Vide B., 298.) 

Compare Varthema, 168. 

4 Compare Tod, II, 1110, for an illustration of the effect of monopoly on 
the internal trade of Rajputana : ‘ Commerce has been ahnost extingoished 
within these last twenty years ; and paradoxical as it may appeaTi\ there 
was tenfold more activity and enterprise in the midst of "that prcnlatory 
warfare, which rendered India one wide arena of conflict, than in these 
days of universal pacification. The torpedo touch of monopoly has 
had more effect on the kitars (i.e, rows of caravans) than the spear of the- 
desert Sahariya’. 
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indivifiual fortunes amassed through commercial enterprise by 
many business men. How far such estimates reflect u^^oii the 
ciirrents of the internal trade or its volume is extremely 
uncertain^ 

B. Foreign Trade , — India had always, even in the ancient 
past, substantial commercial relations with the outside world. 
In the period under review the rise of Islam and the Moorish 
supremacy over the seas had cut ofl: India from direct commercial 
relations with Europe. This, however, did not aifect the volume 
•of Indian commerce or the distribution of Indian goods in western 
countries. Indian goods were carried by the Arabs to the Red 
.Sea and from there found their w^ay to Damascus and Alexandria 
whence they were distributed all over the Mediterranean countries 
and beyond. These Indian goods reached the East African coast, 
the Malay Islands and China in the Far East, and other countries 
-on the Pacific Ocean through the agencies of the Moorish 
merchants. India was similarly connected on the mainland 
with Central Asia, Afghanistan, and Persia through the Multan- 
Quetta route, the Khyber Pass, and tlie Kashmir routes. Cara- 
vans of merchants, familiar with these beaten tracks since 
ancient days, were frequently passing between India, Bukhara, 
'Iraq, and even as far as Damascus. 

1 . The Sea-borne Trade . — One great advantage of the sea- 
board was its comparative safety until the coming of the 
Portuguese about the middle of the 16th century. The land 
frontiers, on the other hand, w'ere constantly menaced by the 
Mongol invaders. ^The sea-routes were in the hands of the 
Moorish merchants who had a more or less complete monopoly 
-of the sea-borne trade of India, the volume of which was con- 
siderable. The chief articles of import were certain articles of 
luxury for the use of the upper classes and a general supply of 
all kinds of horses and mules. 

Among articles of luxury mention may be made of silks, 
velvets, and. embroidered curtains together with other 
furnishings and decorations. We have already mentioned how 
brocade and silk stuffs were partly imported from Alexandria, 
Traq, and China under Sultan Muhammad Tughluq. Similarly, 
we are informed by a chronicler that the royal stores of Gujarat 
were always provided with articles of luxury made in European 
^countries By the time of Humayun these foreign goods were 

1 Compare, for instance, Frampton, 135 ; Major, 23, where Nicoio 
-Conti mentions that the merchants between ‘ Indo ancl Gange ’ were 
so^ rich ^that one of them owned forty ships which he employed for the 
.shipment of his own goods. All of them were estimated to be w'orth 
50,000 ducats (gold pieces) each. Compare Jain, 10, for another instance 
of two bankers of the Jain community who built the fuxest Jain temple 
of Dilwara on Mount Abu at their own expense in the 12th' century. 
According to Jain, the undertaking must have cost them ' an enormous 
-sum of money \ 

2 Compare T.A., I, 198 (Lucknow Edition). 
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geii-eraHy . popular witli tiie;' nobility and, the royal families of 
Hind us tan 2- 'With, the manufacture of guns, '' gun -powder, and 
other ,'mecliaiiicai -w^eapons, a new .stimulus was given to the 
import trade of Hindustan. ' Gold,- silver, copper, and Tufiyd 
(blue vitriol) were also imported in small quantities.^ 

There was a great demand for the siippH of horses in'. 
Hiiidfistaii. iljjart .from the enormous .military demand for the 
supply of horses, the animal w'as also commonly employed for' 
conveyance, pleasure-riding, and racing. The choice animals^ 
found a ready market in Hindustan. The fondness for horses 
'was by no means confined to the Muslims.’ Hindus 'were equalty 
anxious to revise their old-time ideas of military equipment and 
were slowly substitutmg horses for elejjhants. Thus there was 
a great demand for the supply of horses in Hindu States of 
Rajputana and the Deccan, especially in the latter, where 
climatic and other conditions discouraged the breeding of horses 
and the stock had to be replenished from outside from time 
to time. For the annual gifts of the Sultto, special arrangements 
were made to i>rocure the best horses from every country, and 
a very good price was paid.® Horses were also regularly 
purchased for the supply of the royal stables. We shall mention 
the import of honses through the land frontier later on. Let us 
note here that some thoroughbreds w^ere brought from Dhofar 
(on the extremity of Yemen), others from Kis, Hormuz and 
Aden, and others still together with mules from Persia.^ 

The exports of Hindustan w-ere numerous and included a 
variety of indigenous products, especially gi’ain and cotton 
cloth. Some of the countries round the Persian Gulf depended 
on India for their entire food supply.^ The Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, the Malay Islands, and the East Coast of Africa 
were fairly extensive markets for Indian goods. The export 
trade of Hindustan w^as carried on mainly through the ports of 
Gujarat and Bengal. The principal exports of Gujarat con- 
sisted of precious stones, indigo, cotton, hides, and ‘ many other 
kinds of merchandise too tedious to mention The cotton 
cloth and other textiles w^ere especialty important items of 

1 Compare the use of Italian and Portuguese articles of decoration 
in the royal banquets of Humayun, described in a later chapter ; compare, 
ibid,^ 423, for the use of gorgeous canopies with linings of liluropean velvets 
and embroideries of Portugal, by Sultan Ibrahim Sur. 

2 Compare Yule, II, 398. 

s Compare B.D., III, 578. 

^ Compare the account of Marco Polo (who calls the mules ‘ asses ’) 
in Yule, I, 83-4 ; ibid,, Vol. II, 340 ; the account of Ibn Batuta, K.P., I, 
156 ; compare a descrip tioir of the invading army of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din 
!l^alji at Chitor by Malik Muhammad Jaisi who speaks of horses of many 
countries, Traq, Turkistan, Bal^, Bhutan, etc. Vide P. (hin), 327. 

^ Compare, for instance, the account of Ibn Batiita, K.R., I, 157, 
that the inhabitants of Qalhat lived almost entirely on Indian goods, 
p-ain, cloth, etc. ; ibid., 156, that rice, the staple food of Yemen, was 
imported from India, ^ 
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c^xpoi‘t2 Other minor exports consisted of cornelians, gingelly 
oil, soiTthernwoodj spikenard, tutenag, opium, indgo-cakes. and 
certain other drugs unimown to Europeans, but greatly esteemed 
by the people of Malacca and Chhm.^ The exports in a^iciiltural 
produce consisted of large quantities of wheat, millet, rice, 
pulses, oilseeds, scents, and other similar articles. This list is, 
however, by no means exhaustive. According to Yarthenia. 
Bengal was the richest country in the world for cotton, ginger, 
sugar, grain, and flesh of every kind, Barbosa considers sugar 
the chief article of export from Bengal, and in other respects 
substantially agrees with the statement of Varthema.® Barros 
observes that the wealth of Bengal before the rise of Sher Shah 
to power was considered equal in amount to the joint wealth 
of Gujarat and Vijayanagar.^ How far it depended on its export 
trade is not clear. 

It is almost impossible to determme the volume of foreign 
trade of Hindustan, as no statistics were ever kept of the imports 
and exports. Compared to the huge and growing figures of 
to-day, the volume of foreign trade was probably very small. 
Ediambayat (Cambay) in Gujarat and Bangala in Bengal we7‘e 
the two imj)ortant ports in the Xorth for foreign trade. 
According to Varthema, these two ports supplied all ' Persia, 
Tartary, Turkey, Syria, Barhary, that is Africa, Arabian Felix, 
Ethiopia, India and a multitude of other inhabited islands 
with silk and cotton stuffs. He speaks of about three hundred 
ships of different countries visiting Khambayat every year. 
His estimate of the output of cotton and silk for Bengal comes to 
fifty ship-loads.® The average tonnage and the loading capacity 
of a ship is, however, unascertainabie, and, except for a general 
.statement, the whole information is very vague. It shows that 
India had considerable markets round the Persian Gulf and in the 
countries bordering on the Bed Sea and the Indian Ocean ; but 
we know nothing about the demands of those countries and their 
capacity for the consumption of these goods. We can only say 
that the carrying trade of India, its potential wealth and the oppor- 
tunities for development, and finally, the Indian market itself, 
were sufficiently vast to attract the Portuguese king who safely 


1 Compare Yule, II, 398 ; Major, 9 : Frampton, 127. Compare the 
^ accovut of Barbosa that ‘ many cotton muslins for veils and other white 
■and coarse cloth of the same ’ were sent to many countries on the Persian 
Gulf and the Malay Islands in ships. Among exports of Gujarat, he men- 
tions a variety of printed cloths, silks, and muslins {vide followmg). 
Nikitin includes blankets among Gujarat exports {vide Major, 19). 

3 Compare Barbosa, I, 134-156. 

3 Ihid., Vol. 11, 145-147. 

4 Compare Barbosa, 11. Appendix, 246. 

5 For ' Bangala * see Appendix, Moreland, ‘ India at the death of 
Akbai* 

® Compare Varthema, 111, 212. 
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expected to be tlie richest king of 'the world in the event of con- 
quering India. ^ 

The share of Indians in the oversea carrying trade was not 
very considerable. The trade and -shipping on the Indian 
coast were mainly in the hands of the foreigners, chiefi^:^ Arabs. 
A sniali communit^^ of Indian traders composed of Gujarati 
Banias, the Chettis of the South, and some Moors, who were 
domiciled in India, had some share in foreign trade and mer- 
cantile marine. Now and then a few other Indians were attract- 
ed towards these profitable enterprises.^ But on the whole, the 
Indians never took to sea-faring and maritime activities on a 
big scale. Their manners and customs and the whole of their 
outlook discouraged any such venture on a national scale. 

2. Trade through the Land Frontiers . — The trade of India 
through its land frontiers is, as w^e have said, very old. In 
spite of the ^Mongol menace during most of this jjeriod, the 
caravans of merchants never ceased to come. In fact, the 
inhabitants of Tiirkistan and the Mongols themselves, whenever 
they found a respite from their more profitable occupation of 
raiding the territories of their neighbours, carried on an ex- 
tensive trade in musk, furs, arms, falcons, camels, and horses.'^ 
We have already referred to the merchants of Khurasan, 
the Turkish and Chinese slaves, and a Mnd of cloth named 
Shustarl, |)robahiy from Shustar. After the Mongols had ceased 
to he a menace, probably greater commercial activity was 
displayed through the land frontiers. Under Babur and 
Humayun, wlien the trade conditions could not he called normal 
or stable as far as these frontiers are considered, w’^e find caravans 
coming to India from outside, and other references of contact. 
Under Akhar^ and for a long time afterwards, the more peaceful 
conditions must have affected the trading activities in this part 
of India very favourably. 

Horses were the principal article of import, though other 
articles of luxuries and especially furs and arms were also in 


^ Compare the concluding remarks of Vaidhema addressed to the 
King of Portugal, 296. 

2 Compare, for instance, the observation of Mahuan, on a class of 

rich people in Bengal who built ships and took to commerce wdth foreign 
nations. He even rei^orts that a Sultan of Bengal fitted out ships and 
sent them out for foreign trad© {vide 1895, 533) ; compare 

also I.G.I. for observations on some districts in the Bombay Presideney, 
e.g, Thana, Ratnagiri, Surat, etc. 

3 Compare the accoimt of Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah, T.P.M., 38. 

4 Compare, for Babur, Macauliffe, I, 51, where trade relations between 
Delhi, Multan, and Kabul appear to be a familiar feature of commercial 
life in the Punjab ; compare (A.N., I, 207) the account of Abul Pazl for 
the items of royal entertainment.s and the menu of banquets and food 
supply for Humayun in Persia, which includes the preparations of many 
Indian sweets and foods. For the frequent visits of caravans, compare 
md., I, 242, 299. 
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flernand.^ Horses were imported into India in \'ery large 
numbers even in periods of the Mongol menace, and their eoin- 
paratively cheaper prices secured a ready market in Delhi. 
People of ’ Azaq ' in Turkistan specially bred horses for export 
to Hindustan and developed an elaborate organization for their 
safe carriage and attendance on the way.^ On entering the 
Indian territory these animals were usually taxed to a quarter 
of their value. Under Sultan Muhammad Tughluq , these import 
duties were reduced and the owners of the horses had to pay a 
fixed tax of seven Tankas per horse on entering the border of 
Sind and a further duty at Multan,^ all of which came cheaper 
than before. It is not possible to give even a vague estimate 
of the volume of trade carried on over the land frontiers. 

Foreign Merchants in Hindustan . — The contemporary 
chroniclers sometimes complain of the profiteering character of 
the foreign merchants in India and their utter want of sympathy 
with Hindustan and its people. We have already mentioned 
the instance of foreigners under Muhammad Tughluq.^ Many 
others may be added to justify the validity and force of the 
accusation. It is usually forgotten that the foreign traders 
who came to India had no particular attachment to any country 
and went wherever the prospects of big profits attracted them. 
Some of them might have been interested in spreading the religion 
of Islam ^ ; others may have married and settled down and thus 
cultivated some sympathy towards the land of their domicile.*^ 
But on the whole, the foreign traders as a community were only 
interested in carrying on their business and making profits. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that the contact of foreigners 
incidentally contributed to th^ improvement of certain unhealthy 
social traditions, and raised the standard of life of certain 


1 Compare K.B., I, for the import of silk an.d velvet garment 
from Nishapur, ‘ one of the four capitals of Khurasan ’ ; also Marco Polo. 
Yule, I, 90, fot the manufacture of steel for Indian swords in Kerman. 

2 Compare the account of Ibn Batuta, K.R., I, 199-200. The people 
of Azaq exported horses to India in droves of 6,000 or thereabout. 
Various merchants had a share of about 200 horses each in these herds. 
For each fifty horses, they engaged the services of a keeper called Qaskl 
who looked after them and their feeding on the 'way. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Compare a petition quoted by Amir i^usrau (vide I.K., II. 310). 
It is addressed to a highly placed administrative official of Delhi on behalf 
of a citizen, and solicits his intervention against a foreign merchant. The 
petitioner summarizes in a sentence his main indictment. ‘ Since the 
stream of gold flows through our majestic city of Delhi \ writes the in- 
dignant Amir ausrau, ‘ the tribe of foreign merchants pretend to be 
on terms of best friendship with us, only to ruin the foundations of our 
pi'osperity in the long run \ 

s Ibid. 

® Compare Macauffie, I, 146-47, for an interesting case of a newly 
converted Sikh merchant who goes to Ceylon for purposes of trade and 
preaching the mission of Guru Kanak. The Moors, like most of the 
Muslims, were well known for their proselytising tendencies. 
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localities. Tlie coastal to-^Tis of .India and inland centres, sucii 
as Miiitaii, Lahore, Delhi, and' Ga-ar,,wHcli were favourite liaimts 
of foreign Bierchaiits, were- -the -'most progressive centres of 
Hindiistan ill many respects. 

The Staistdabbs of Life. ' 

I, The standards of life of different socud classes. 

It will help the better understanding . of the subject if 
we examine some items of expenditure, income and earnings 
of the different social classes we have mentioned earlier. 

A. The Sultan . — ^We have already said something about 
the establishments of the Sulttos of Delhi. Let ns consider 
here some items of their permanent and non-recnrrmg expendi- 
ture. 

.To take an .instance, Sultan ■Mnham.mad. Tnghliiq. used, .to.- 
present two robes of honour, one in the cold and the other in 
the hot season to each of his nobles.^ The number of these 
robes, according to the account of MasdUk-%d~absdr (which we 
have quoted earlier), comes to 200,000. Even a modest estimate 
of the expense of a dress of honour, in wdiich brocade, velvet,, 
aaid costly material were used, w'ould come to an enormous 
sum in this case. Take similarly, some items of the supply of 
royal stores or kdrJchdnas. In the reign of Sultan Firuz Tughluq 
there wem 36 different stores full of choice and rare goods. 
The superintendents of the, stores were instructed to buy every 
rare and exquisitely finished article wherever and at whatever 
price it w'-as available.^ A single pair of royal shoes, for example,, 
once cost the treasury 70,000 Tankas.® Most of the articles of 
royal use w’ere ‘worked in gold and silver, costly embroidery, and 
jewnls. Consider again, the annual estimate of expenditure of 
various departments in the kdrlchdims. The fodder and pro- 
visions of the royal stables cost the State from sixty to one 
hundred thousand Tankas, -without including in this sum the 
pay of the permanent staff or the expenditure incurred over the 
equipments of the establishment. The replenishing of these 
provisions from time to time cost a similar amount. The 
expense incurred on the royal wardrobe came to 600,000 Tankas 
for the cold weather alone. Similarly, the royal standards and 
ensigns cost 80,000 Tankas, and the carpeting and furnishings 
200,000 Tankas annually. These are only a few and by no 
means the most burdensome items of permanent expenditure.^ 
It is easy to guess -what the haram, the slaves, the body-guards, 
the establishment of domestic and skilled workmen, the building 
of palaces, the costly jewels, and precious stones would have 


1 Compare K.R., II, 69-70, for corroboration. 

2 A., 99. ' 3 lUd., 401. 4 Compare A., 337-338. 
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cost the State. We may cite in this eniuneration a ver\' 
negligible but amusing item of domestic provisions, from the 
records of the last Sur Sultan named 'AdalL It is reported 
that His Majesty was very delicate and sensitive to bad smell, 
so that two or three loads of camphor were daily j>icked up by 
scavengers from the royal lavatories.^ 

Let us now consider some items of extraordinary expenditure, 
which, however, were a regular feature of the Sultanat. Take, 
for instance, the expense incurred on royal gifts every ^uar. 
Every Sultan gave away something to somebody for almost uij 
excuse and almost every day. A royal gift, moreo\'er, was 
distinguished by its quality and value. We will explain else- 
where the utility and the value of these royal gifts. Let us 
examine here certain characteristic cases. Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din 
Khalji is not particularly famous for his liberality, but his gifts, 
when he ascended the throne, wure enormous. On other occasions 
too, he was not quite what one may call frugal or economizing.- 
The name of Muhammad Tughluq is a classic example for 
fabulous gifts of money. To put it in the figurative language of 
the contemporary chronicler, ‘ he vns anxious to bestow the 
treasures of Qarun, ' the Oriental Korah ’ on one and the hoards 
of the Kayanis, the Persian Emperors, on the other, all in a single 
gift. His indiscriminate liberality did not stop to differentiate 
between the deserving and the undeserving, between an 
acquaintance and a stranger, between a new and an old friend, 
between a citizen and a foreigner, or between the rich and the 
poor. All of them appeared to him just the same. Hay more, 
the gift of the monarch preceded the request and the amount or 
the value of the donation exceeded the wildest expectations of 
the receiver ; so that the latter was literally confounded. The 
recipients of the royal bounty numbered thousands and were 
scattered over many countries. In giving his gifts, it appears 
he did not take into consideration a lower unit than a lac 
(hundred thousand) and a kror (ten millions) of Tankas or a 
measure less than a maund of gold, silver or valuables'. The 
chronicler then goes on to explain that the high-minded Sultan 
disdained to look upon gold, silver, pearls, and emeralds except 
as potsherds and stones.^ Many of the administrative measures 
of this monarch can be better appreciated in the light of these 
propensities. It is trtie that an unfortunate successor of a great 
Sultan had to be content with some sort of economy as a virtue 
of necessity. But it was only just so long as the necessary funds 
were not forthcoming. These examples always left a glorious 


1 Compare M.T., I, 435. 

2 Compare, for instance, his reward to his kotwdl of an embroidered 
robe of honour, 10,000 Tankas in cash, two horses with trappings, and a 
gift of two rent-free villages, in return for common -sense advice (vide 
B., :171). 

s Compare the estimate of Barani, B., 460. 
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precedent for the snccessors' to -follow,: and if tlieir means did 
not permit them, the, fault was not theirsd, 

■ 'Besides these oceasio,nai gh'ts-,-’- some ■ occasions were parti- 
cular, Iv marked out for lavish expenditure, the accession of a 
monarch being one of , them.,; On the accession' of *A!a-iid-d,in 
.Khaljl, gold and silver were showered' for crowds from 
catapults : gifts of gold were given to nobles l}y weight and one 
g,ift did not debar the recipient from receiving another. ,As a, 
result, his homicidal crime was completely forgotten and instead 
of discontent and disapprobation, there W'as a general spirit of 
rejoicing throughout the country.^ The gifts of 'Ala-ud-din 
;'KhalJi, though somew,hat„ exaggerated iii-voiiime, were a rule 
and not an exception. Sultan Muhammad Tughliiq, Sultan 
Plruz Tughiuq, the latter in spite of a depleted treasury, and 
the Mughal emperors, all made it a point to spend huge sums 
of money in their own way on coming to the throne.*^ 

Besides such occasional expenditure, minor occasions also 
cost the treasury a large amount. For instance, if the Sultan 
went to a ]>lace for the first time, his august visit was celebrated 


1 Gompare M.T., I, 418, for a very amusing example of the last Sup 
monarch, ‘Adali, who wanted to go down in history as a second Muhammad 
Tughiuq. On coming to the throne, he elaborated a novel idea of making 
himself conspieiions for his royal gifts. He had special arrows made 
for himself which he used to shoot out indiscriminately in all directions. 
The lucky person who chanced to picknp one of these arrows was entitled 
to draw 500 Tankas from the royal treasury. Unfortunately the meagre 
7*esources of his kingdom did not permit even siieh a modest amount of 
display and the plan had to be abandoned, perhaps not without 
genuine grief on the part of the monarch, and his admirei-s. 

2 Compare the comments of Ba»ra.ni, B., 248. Barani gives a vivid 

descri^Dtion of these catapults which ‘Ala-ud-din used on every stage in 
his march towards Delhi. He scattered 5 maimds of gold coins in basket- 
fuls (or jhawwas) and before he arrived in Delhi, he had gathered round 
him 50,000 to 60,000 adherents on the way. Every noble who deserted 
to him received 20 to SO mauTids of gold, and in some cases even 50 maunds. 
Every soldier who came over to him received 300 Tankas 243*244), 

X.iike Barani, Amir Khusrau also uses the term Jhawwas {vide K.F., 6, 
S) which has been confused with ahkiar and translated golden ‘ stars ’ 
instead of ‘ basketfuls ’ {mde E.D., III, 158). The term in its original 
sense is still used in the ITnited Provinces. 

3 Compare the aecomit of Barani for the accession of Muhammad 
Tughiuq — ^when the royal procession passed the streets in Delhi, handfuls 
of gold and silver coins were scattered to the crowds throughout, in 
obscure lanes, on the roofs of houses, and into the arms of passers-by. 
I¥hen the royal procession entered the palace the nobles and high officials 
scattered platefuls of gold and silver as an offering to the health of the 
Sultan (Nisdr), In short, according to the chronicler, the city of Delhi 
looked like a garden strewn, with * red and white flowers ’ enhancing its 
glory {vide B., 456-7). Similarly when Firuz Tughiuq came to the 
throne, six triumphal arch pavillion.s were constructed to welcome him at 
the capital, each one costing a Iclc of Tankas {vide A., 88). At the royal 
banquet in honour of the coronation of Humayun 1 6,000 tiaras, to speak 
only of one item, were awarded to the nobles, besides excellent horses 
and robes of honour (vide T.A., I, 194, Lucknow, edition). 
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'witli suitable gifts and 'entertainments.^ .For the. State, the- 
Sultaii and his vast entourage was a very great drain of public 
money Unfortunately his requirements did not cease vith 
his earthly existence, and were looked after by the State even 
after his death. When a monarcli died, a big establishment 
with a special stah was created to look after his spiritual assist- 
ance in the next world ; a costly mausoleum was constructed 
over his grave ; charity houses were opened around it ; and special 
reciters of the Holy Book were constantly busy offering prayers 
for the benefit of the royal soul. An immense quantity of food 
was spent in charitable feeding which attracted an iinusuai];v^ 
large crowd of professional beggars to the capital.® 

We have already said something about the resources of the 
vSultan of Delhi and the royal hoards of silver and gold. It 
remains to add that over and above the heavy land taxes, the 
cesses {abwabs) and special taxes, import duties and tributes, 
the whole kingdom and its resources was at the command of 
the Sultan. He had absolute power to confiscate and appro- 
priate the property of others.^ If the resources of his kingdom 
failed to meet his demands, there was no international law or 
moral opinion to stop him from invading a neighbouring kingdom 
and converting his conquest into a new source of income. 

B. The bureaucracy and State employees , — Whth an obvious 
difference of degree, the State nobles follow'ed the royal traditions. 
The idea of a family budget or of domestic economy was as 
foreign to their scheme of life as it was to the monarch's. One 
of the main reasons for the development of this pecniiar outlook, 
as has been pointed out before, was the fact that all their honours 
and emoluments were personal. There was thus no incentive 
for saving or economizing and no room for the development of 


1 Compare M.T., I, 409-10 for the visit of Salim Sur to Kalpi, when 
he ordered the -universal distribution of sweetmeats and mangoes of 
Bayana to the cost of 2 lacs of rupees, to celebrate the royal visit among 
the people of Banthambhor. 

2 Compare for instance Q.S., 77, how when the Sultan KaiqubM 
and his entourage halted at Jaipur ‘ the earth was denuded of all grass 
and the river dried of water and thanks to the compulsory requisitions 
of the royal party the people were left without any food for themselves 
or grass and fodder for their animals’. 

8 Compare K.K., 864 for beggars in Delhi. Compare the account of 
Ibn Batuta for the establishment of the mausoleum of Sultaai Qutb-ud-diii 
Aibak in Delhi. Muhammad Tughluq assi^ed for it an allowance of 
100,000 maunds of wheat and rice. The rations for the poor and needy 
were fixed at 12 maunds of flour and a similar quantity of com per day. 
In times of scarcity Ibn Batnta (who was supervising the arrangements) 
raised the allowance to 35 ma-unds of wheat and flour with a proportionate 
addition to the quantity of sugar, gM and betel-leaves. {Vide K.B., 
II, 85) : also G., 25-6. Compare also Macauliffe I, 181 for the offer of 
Guru Nanak to his famous minstrel, Mardana, to raise a mausoleum 
over his grave after the death of the latter. 

^ Compare B., 250-1 for an illustration from the reign of Sultan 
AlS-ud-din ]^aljL ' 

. ' 'v'i ■: : 
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-social virtues 'which foster The noble, in Ms turn, played 
the jiart of a Sultan (or of a. Raja in a Hindu State). He must 
have as Mg' an establishment as possible, ■ He' must have his 
miisicians. and poets and he must 'give them thousands of Tankas 
and beautiful horses and dresses' in reward.. ■ The marriage of 
his cMldreii, as of the royal' princes and princesses, ;m,ust ^ be 
(-elebrated with conspicuous display and distinction : and he 
should also provide for his spiritual care in the next world by 
•creating suitable institutions of charity, and by appointing a 
goodly number of Qur’an -reciters during liis lifetime.. The 
.•amount of expenses which the nobles incurred is almost stag- 
gering in modern money values.^ 

Let us now consider some facts about the pay and the 
emoluments of the nobles, for a better appreciation of their 
expenditure and general extravagance. We have spoken of 
their revenue- assignments in an earher We have also 

had occasion to mention the emoluments of certain officials. 
The pay and emoluments of officials were personal and not in 
virtue of their office. It is therefore difficult to lay down a 


1 Compare an exposition of Sher Khan T.F., I, 416. 

Compare the remarks of Tod regarding Rajput vassals. ‘ The 
court and the household economy of a great chieftain is a miniature 
I'epreseutation of the sovereigns, the same officers, from the pradhan, 
or minister, to the ciip-foearer (paniyari) as well as the same domestic 
arrangement. He must have his skish-?nahah his barUmakak and his 
niandir like his j)rince. He enters the dari-sala or carpet-hall, the minstrel 
preceding him rehearsing the praises of his family ; and he takes his 
seat on his throne, while the assembled retainers marshalled in lines on 
the right and left, simuitaiieonsly exclaim, ‘Health, to our chief!’ {Vide 
Tod I, 109-200.) For the establishments of the nobles see Chapter III. 
Compare B., 113 for the gift of all his horses and 10,000 Tankas to poets 
and minstrels by KishlT. IHian, a noble of Balban ; compare ibid.^ 197 
(IMS. 220) for Sultan Jalal-ud-dm maintaining many poets even when 
he was a muster-master. He used to pay 1,200 Tankas a year to the 
father of Amir lOmsrau. Comj>are K.R„ II, 30 for a noble of Muhammad 
Tughluq named Mir Qabiila (Mir Maqbul) spending three and a half 
million Tankas on his personal establishment. Compare B., 118 for a 
noble of Balban named Malik ‘All who never gave horse to anyone without 
a purse of silver and always gave a gold or silver coin to a beggar. 
Compare ihid.^ 202 how Malik Qutb-ud-din ‘Alawi, a noble of Jalal-ud-dxn 
Khalji, spent 200,000 Tankas in days of scarcity on the marriage of his 
eldest son. He further distributed 100 horses with trappings and one 
thousand robes to celebrate the event. Similarly the nephew of Jalal- 
ud-din, Ahmad Chap once invited the royal musicians to sing at his .house 
and gave them 100,000 Tankas, 100 horses, and 320 dresses {vide ibid.^ 
203). Compare also the example of Fal^r-ud-din Kotvral, a noble of 
Balban, who used to maintain 12,000 Qur’an -reciters and provided 1,000 
dowries for poor girls every year. He is reported never to have slept 
on the same bed twice or worn the same suit of* clothes a second time. 
(Vide B., 117-8.) Compare also the instance of Tmad-ul-mulk, the 
muster-master of Balban, who entertained all his sta:ff once a year when 
he gave them 20,000 Tankas collectively and a dress each. He furthei- 
provided his staff every day with a mid-way meal when no less than 
50 trayfuls of choicest dishes were served (vide ibuL^ B. 115”7), 
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iiBiforiii rule of iiico33ies. However, the few facts we have 
gathered will, give some idea. Sultan Jaial-iid-diii Khalji w^as 
pleased to appoint an old friend as his and assigned 

for him the sum of 100,000 Jitalsd Under Muhammad Tiighlnq, 
the Xdib of the Sultan enjoyed the income of a province as large 
as ‘■'Iraq ; the tvazlr was paid a similar amount ; the four fninisters 
received from 20,000 to 40,000 Tankas each, every year ; 
the secretarial staff, oi about 300 persons, received the mini- 
mum salary of 10,000 Tankas per year, some of them getting 
as much as 50,000 Tankas ; the SadrA-JaMn and the Ska/iMi-%d- 
Islam were paid 60,000 a year ; even the MuMasih or the Public 
Censor had a whole village assigned to him.^ Now, let us 
examine some figures from the reign of Sultan Rruz Tnghluq. 
The wazir of the Sultan, the famous KMnA-J aMn was paid a 
million and a half Tankas on the revenue -assignment and a 
separate personal allowance. He had a few thousand females in 
his hararn and was prolific in children. The State assigned 
separate allowances to all his sons and sons-in-Iaw whose number 
was unusually large 

Let us now give some idea of the individual wealth of 
certain nobles. Among the nobles of Firuz Tughiuq, Malik 
Shahin bequeathed a fortune of 50,000 Tankas, exclusive of 
valuables, jewels, and other pro|)erty ^ : Bashir, another noble 
of Firuz, accumulated the vast sum of 160 millions."’ At a 
later date, an Afghan noble named Miyan Muhammad Kalapahar 
is reported to have possessed 300 maunds of gold.® The Hindu 
nobles of the Sultans of Bengal were not very far behind. 
Hiranya and Clovardhan Das owned seven villages and more 
than a million Tankas in cash. We have already referred to a 
minister of Malwa and to Hemu, the Hindu General of the 
last Afghan monarch. ; The emoluments of other high officials 
and nobles of the kingdom can be imagined accordingly,® For 
the lesser nobility and for retii’ed officials, a general rule v'as 
laid dow that they were to be paid sufficient funds by the 
State to maintain them in dignity and honour.® Among other 
employees of the State the more important were minor military 
officers, the soldiers, and the revenue agents or Muqaddims. 

We are not able to trace the pay of the various grades of mili- 
taty ranks. In one important case we know that when some aged 
military officers were dismissed by Sultan Balban, he assigned ^ 
for them a pension or a monthly allowance of 40 to 50 Tankas.^^ 
The pay of the soldier was fixed by Sultan ‘Ala -ud -din at 234 
Tankas per year or lOJ Tankas per month with an extra annual 


A B., 195. 

- Compare E.B., III, 578-679 for the account of Masdlik-ul-absar. 

3 Compare A., 297, 400. 4 a„ 297. & Ibid,, 440. 

® T.S.S., 346. 7 Sircar, 196. 8 Compare B., 294. 

» Compare Baram, B., 202. B., 62-3. 
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allowance of 78 Tankas in the case of a do-as-jM soldier for the 
additional horse d The ' soldier w^as always paid in cash,, aiiiiiially 
or ill periodical instalments/^ The Muqaddim,- the /village 
headman or the revenue agent occupied a semi-official positioin 
He realized the land revenue for the government from his village 
and was paid a certain percentage of commission on the realized 
amount. He was also allowed certain other privileges in matters 
of personal cultivation. The gains of the Muqaddim could 
not be controlled by the administration. His clandestine and 
open appropriation of realized revenue in times of trouble, his 
reaMzatioii of unjust and excessive taxes and perquisites and his- 
financial gain from ever.y period of administrative disorganiza- 
tion brought him a respectable fortune.^ Sultan ’Aia-ud-diii 
was greatly annoyed because like other big nobles the village 
lieadman had also cultivated a fondness for beautiful dresses, 
for Persian bows and arrows, and for going to the chase riding 
on a beautiful horse. In the interest of a strong and stable 
administration, the oppressive and dishonest tendencies of this 
class had to be curbed with a strong hand, But even when 
'Ala-lid -din Khalji was anything but indulgent and kind towards 
them, he did not forget to fix the minimum standard of their 
life at a much higher level than that of the most prosperous 
among the peasants. He permitted them to retain 'four 
bullocks for purposes of cultivation, two bufialoes, two milking 
cows and twelve goats 

* It would be adidsable to give some idea of the life of a 
domestic servant or a slave in this place, as most of them were 
employed by government officials. We have already emphasized 
the fact that the amount of labour expended in the performance 
of personal services is an outstanding economic fact of the 
period. To illustrate from the life of the highest officials, we will 
give the examj>le of the Muster-master of Sultan Balban who 
employed 50 to 60 domestics for the service of betel-leaves 
alone,"’ In one case, Amir IHnisrau informs us that a w^et nurse 
was paid 10 Tankas for suckling a child We are better informed 
regarding the lives of domestic slaves. The slave of an ordinary 
person did not require any w^ages or payment -whatsoever, as 
will appear from the discussion of the status of a slave earlier. 
The Sultan alone gave his slaves a recognized status and fixed 
their -wages. Suit to Muhammad Tiighluq is reported to have 
paid his slaves a daily ration of three seers of meat together 
with other ingredients and spices and a monthly ration of 2 
maimds of wdieat and rice. Besides these allowances, they w'^ere 


1 Ibid., 303. 2 319. 

^ B., 291 for an estimate Baraai. ^ Compare Firishta, 191. 

^ Compare B., 117 referred to ia a previous paragraph. Compare the 
remarks of Moreland for conditions xmder Akbar. India etc., 87. 
s I.K., 11, 152. 
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paid 10 Tankas per month and four suits of clothes ewry year d 
Firuz Tughiuq who w^as more solicitons for the -welfare of his 
slaves paid them from 10 to 100 Tankas per month from the 
royal treasury according to arrangements.^ 

C. Trades mid shUled professions , — ^We have spoken about 
the traders in the previous part. We -will only observe in 
this connection that the state carefully protected the property and 
the rights of tradesmen within certain limits. It also appears 
that while the private property of the nobles was looked upon 
with suspicion, the possessions of the traders were scrupulously 
respected. In fact, Sultan Firuz Tughiuq severely reprimanded 
the vile informers who maliciously directed the attention of the 
Sultan towards the growing wealth of some trader or hanker 
with a view to appropriate it in part or whole.'^ It is no wonder 
then, that the class of merchants (vaisyas) as a whole w^ere 
literate and prosperous, and held much land free of rent.^ 

Among skilled professions, that of the physician W'as fa-My 
well established in ail big towns and capital cities of Hindustto.'' 
Some of them who were employed in the royal household ha ve been 
mentioned earlier. Any new discovery in medical treatment 
or the introduction of an impi'oved method brought fame and 
a fair measure of w-ealth to the enterprising physicians.^ We 
have already dealt with skilled workers in the previous chapter 
and noted the fact that information about their wages and the 
standard of their life is not available. 


1 Compare the version of Masalih-uhahsar, E.D., III, 577. 

2 Compare *Afif s accounts, A., 270. 

3 Compare Firuz Shah’s own declaration to this effect F., 15. 
Compare for instance B., 28^ for the measures of confiscation of Sultan 
‘Ala-ud'din Khalji which definitely excluded the property and wealth 
of the Hindu bankers and Multanis from their sphere of operation. 
Compare also the case of vSultan Muhammad Tughiuq who transported 
the w'^hole population of Delhi en masse to Deogir and paid suitable com- 
pensation to people who sold their houses and property. The officials 
in tliis instance did not require any compensation. We believe these 
measures were designed in part to compensate people for the loss of 
independent professions and trades. Compare also Kaverty, 729 for an 
armourer who offers his slave for sale (and not as a gift), to Sultan Iltutmish ; 
I.K., 272 Amir I^usrau’s advice to his son on the choice of a career; 
P., 123-126 on the prospects of profit in. trading. Compare also 
Maeauliffe I, 23, 30 for the advice of Kalu the father of ]J7anak who 
insists that his son should take to trade. 

4 Compare Gupta, Bengal, etc., 157 for a characteristic prayer of 
the Vaisyas to Saraswati the goddess of prosperity : ‘ The goddess Vani 
is bountiful to us all, we can all read and write. We are the ornaments 
of a town. Decide to give us the best lands and houses and make them 
rent free 

» Compare B.M.MS. of Baaai^n-vl-uns for an interesting and detailed 
description of a Muslim physician of Delhi, Compare also Maeauliffe 
I, 26 for the attendance of a physician when Hanak was supposed to be 
suffering from an ailment. 

^ Compare Sircar, 157, how some Hindu physicians had become 
famous by introducing the ‘mercurial treatment prescribed in thfe 
Tantras \ - 
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Among minor workmen, we 'know tlie. wages of.soiiie wiiO' 
were employed in, conveying .people between DelM and.Firuzabacl 
I a distance of 5 krolis or about 10 miles). The charge of riding 
a carriage came to 4 Jitals, of mules 6 Jitais, on horseback 12 
Jitais .and in ,a palanquin' (palki) 25 JitaLs.^ ' It is not clear 
how much the animals cost to keep, or how many persons hir,eci; 
them on. an avera,ge every month. Ver3^ low fi,gures, which are 
ciearty unreliable, are quoted from Bengal for such religious 
services among Muslims as the butchering of fowl or goats, and 
the performing of nikah or marriage ceremony 

II. Prices of commodities . 

After enumerating some facts about the standard of earnings . 
it would be worth while to consider some facts about the prices of 
necessities. We have numerous references to prices of commodities 
in the accounts of contemporaiy chroniclers and other writers w^ho 
speak of prices in times of famine and scarcity as well as those of 
the periods of over-production and therefore of exceptional cheap- 
ness. We wiU tr^^ to form some idea of normal prices by^ a com- 
parison of rates from the reigns of a few monarchs which are not 
marked by any violent dislocation of economic life . However, one 
has to guard against emphasising the accuracy of the results so 
obtained or the inferences based on them. The means of 
communication and transport had a great influence on the 
variation of prices between years of good and bad harvests. 
The fact that a certain district was jibysicaliy isolated and found 
no outlet for its surplus produce in times of plenty or facilities 
for supply in times of scarcity and famme, produced a standard 
of prices which were either much lower (in the case of abundance 
of harvests) or much higher (in scarcity and famine) than can 
be reached under modern conditions. There is a second con- 
sideration which is still more important. When prices are 
expressed, as is the Indian custom, in terms of the number of 
the seers sold for a Tanka or Jital, it should not be forgotten 
that while money prices vary inversely with quantity prices, the 
percentage of the rise or fall of prices according to the two 
methods of notation is quite different. ' Thus ' as the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India (Vol. Ill, 457) explains ' if the number of 
seers obtainable for a rupee (otherwise, the Tanka) is halved, 
i.e. decreased by 50 per cent., the money price is doubled, i.e, 
rises 100 per cent. ; but if the quantity price becomes 50 per 
cent, more, that is cheaper, the corresponding money price is 
33 per cent, lower k After these considerations, we may further 


1 Compare A., 135-6; also Amir l^iisrau of ‘earners of honest 
wages M.A*, 128. 

2 Compare Gnpta, Bengal, etc., 01, The equivalents in present 
money values, as given by the ailthor, do not give any correct idea of 
wages of those times. 
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add til at our results only answer for Delhi with any confidence 
and for a small adjoining area. But it is worth while considering 
the cpestion even within these limitations. 

Let us begin with famine prices. Undei Jalai-iid-dln 
iyiiaiji when there was a famine, corn was sold at one Jital per 
seer.^ Under IMuhammad Tughhicp in exceptionally severe 
conditions j the price of corn rose to 16 and 17 Jitals per seer. As 
a result, people began to die of starvation.^ Similarly when 
Firuz Tughluq attacked Sind and scarcity followed as a result, 
the price of corn rose to 2 and 3 Tankas per maiiiid (or 3*2 and 
4*8 Jitals respectively per seer).^ On Ms subsequent attack on 
the same province the corn rose to 8 and 10 Jitals per 5 seers 
and the pulses to 4 and 5 Tankas per maund (or 6*4 and 8 
Jitals per seer resj^ectively).^ 

Let us now consider some records of exceptionally low 
prices. The reign of Ibrahim Lodi is an extreme but typical 
case in this respect. One BaMoll bought 10 maunds of corn, 
6 seers of oil and 10 ^wds of coarse cloth . The same coin 
(which was 1*6 Jital in value) was sufficient to convey a person 
together vith a horse and an attendant and to feed them on 
the way between Dellii and Agra. According to the chronicler 
5 Tankas in those days were sufficient for the maintenance of a 
whole family and its retainers (who were quite a few then) for 
a whole month. Even then, the pay of the soldier ranged 
from 20 to 30 Tankas. The fall in food prices reacted unfavour- 
ably on gold and silver, which could be procured only with the 
greatest difficulty/^ Gupta similarly gives instances of excep- 
tionally low prices from Bengal, without, however, appreciating 
the necessary inference that they either indicate over-production 
or a decrease of outside demand and are certainly not normal. 
For instance, the whole marriage ceremony of Chaitanya w’'as 
performed for a few cowries and the event was ' referred to as 
a magnificent instance of costly marriage by the poets who 
described it 

Barring these eases of an abnormal rise or fall in prices, 
let us examine the prices under *Ala-ud-din Klmlji which have 
been considered to represent the norm. A comparison between 
the reigns of ‘Ala-ud-din, Muhammad Tughluq and Firuz 
Tughluq will show that as a whole the prices of most of these 
articles as probably of all other goods in proportion, went up 
under Muhammad Tughluq, but again dropped to the previous 
level of 'Ala-ud-din under the latter’s successor. Sugar, for some 
special reasons, does not follow this movement of prices.^ 


1 Compare B., 212. 2 Compare, ihid.^ 482. Compare A., 200. 

^ Ibid., 232-3. ^ Elliot-, 292. Compare text T.D., 63. 

^ Compare the accomit in J.D.L., 1929, 247-8. 

7 Compare the. opinion of Thomas, 159. 

S Compare for figures Thomas, 160, 260, and 283 respectively. Also 
Barani and ‘Afif. , 
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Co,imiiodities. 

‘Ala-nd-din. 

^ . Miihanimad ' 
L. Tughluq. 

Firuz 

Tughliiq. 

I. Wheat 

(Prices 

74 

in Jitals per m,aun.d.) 

12 i S , 

:2. Barley ' 

4 

8 

4 

3. Paddy ... . . ! 

a 

14 ■ 


4. Pulses ■ . . - . 1 

5 

i . . ■ ' 

4' 

5. ' Lentils . . . • • i 

3 

■; 4 i 

4 . 

B. Sugar (white) . . * • ! 

100 

so 


7. 'Sugar (soft) . . . . | 

60 

! 64 ‘ 

120., 14,0. 

,S. .Sheep (niiittoii) 

10 

64 


9. GhI f clarified butter) . . ^ 

10' 


100 


Let iis now examine the prices under ^Ala-iid-din which, 
we have ronghly considered as nomiaL We give them under 
tlmee heads : — corn and articles of common nse, cloth, and 
domestic slaves. 

(a) Corn etc— (Fnces are given per maund). Wheat, 7-| 

Jitals ; Barle3"% 4 Jitals ; Paddy (or rice), 5 Jitals ; Vetch, 5 
Jitals * Pulses, o Jitals ; Lentils, 3 Jitals ; Sugar— white, 100 
Jitals, soft, 60 Jitals, unrefined, 20 Jitals. Among other articles : 
■ — ^mutton, cost 10 to 12 Jitals per maund : (clarified butter), 

from 16 to 26%3 Jitals ; sesamum, about 14 Jitals : salt, 2 Jitals. 
Among animals -.—camels could be purchased in two qualities 
at 12 and 24 Tankas each respectively : the mating hull, at 8 
Tankas ; beef cows, at 1|- to 2 Tankas each ; milking covrs, from 
3 to 4 Tankas ; and bufialoes, fi*om 10 to 12 Tankas : those for 
beef from 5 to 6 Tankas. Prices of other articles of consumption 
may he judged accordingly.^ 

(b) Cloth : 1. Muslins — of Dellii, cost 17 Tankas a piece, of 
Koil ('Aligarh) 6 Tankas. The finest quality muslin cost 2 
Tankas a yard.- Another variety called M.ushru' co*st 3 
Tankas per piece. 

2. Woollen stuffs . — Blankets of coarse quality (usuall^’^ 
with red borders) cost 6 Jitals and those of finer quality 36 
Jitals each (vide B. MS., 153). 

3. Among other costly materials — Blimrt was sold in three 
varieties at 5, 3, and 2 Tankas piece respectively ; similarly 
Saldhiya at 6, 4, and 2 Tankas. 

4. Linen. — Ordinary hnen was sold at 20 yards for a Tanka 
and another of a coarser quality at 40 yards a Tanka. A 
chddar or an over-all sheet was sold for 10 Jitals a piece. 

(c) Domestics and Slaves . — The prices of slaves and con- 
cubines were uncertain, fluctuating according to the fortunes of 
wars and famines. A skilled slave may have cost anything. 


1 Thomas, 159. 

2 Compare the estimate of Amir Khusrati I.K., 1^', 174. 
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No rule could be laid down in these eases. Uiideiv 
slaves of rare skill cost 120 Tankas.' ■Badr::Chaeb the . poet, 
claims to have bought a slave named Gul-chehra (Rose Face) 
for 900 Tankas Q., 39). MasMJc-^^absaf is of opinion 
that in exceptional cases, slaves even cost as niucii as 20,000 
Tankas and even bigger sums, (Vide E.D., III, 580.) For 
domestic service, under 'Ala-ud-dm a female cost from 5 to 12 
Tankas, a eoncubme, from 10 to 15 Tankas, and a beconaing 
male slave, from 20 to 40 Tankas.^ Later, in the reign of 
Muhammad Tughiiiq, a female domestic cost 8 Tankas and a 
concubine, 15 Tankas,® 

We have very few references to the normal x>rices in outlying 
provinces. The prices of those regions depended upon local 
conditions, and were not likely to be affected as a rule by the 
conditions prevailing in the Dodb area or the surroundings of 
Delhi. It is therefore very difficult to establish a relation between 
the prices of Delhi market and those of the provinces. Ibn 
Eatuta who went to Bengal from Delhi quotes the prices as 
follows : — 

1 chicken at 1 Jital. 

15 pigeons for 8 Jitals. 

1 ram for 16 Jitals. 

Excellent cloth, 30 cubits long, for 2 Tankas. 

4 Rice for 8 Jitals per maund. 

Goats for 3 Tankas each. 

Sugar for 32 Jitals per maund. 

Refined Sugar for 1 Tanka per maund. * 
t Unrefined Sugar for 16 Jitals ‘per maund. 

Slaves for 8 Tankas, 

♦ 

It was a popular proverb among the foreign Muslim merchants 
(the Khorasanis) that ‘ Bengal is a hell full of good things \ 
which indicates the extremely cheap cost of living and the 
unhealthy climate of the provmce.^ Gulbadan Begum con- 
sidered life very cheap at Amarkot in Rajputana, considering 
that one rupee fetched four goats there > 

II/* Cost of Living, 

There is almost no evidence from which to estimate the 
average cost of hving. For one leason, among others, the 
standard of living differed so much from one class to another 
that it is impossible to work out an average. We have already 
observed the difference between the lives of the peasants and those 
. of the upper classes, which was almost antipodal. Still it 
will help us to form at least a vague and tentative idea. 


1 Compare B., 314. ii Compare, E.D,, III, o80. 

« KR., II, 142-3, . 4 o., 58. 
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The ■ author of MasdUlc-id-ahsdr , on the authority . of Ms. 
iiiforniaiits cites the case 'of a .person named JOiojand!.',:, Along:' 
'with , three , other friends,- Ediojandi w'as served with a 'meal: 
coiislsthig of roast beef , bread and butter, the total , cost of .which . , 
came to one Jitald. If we calculate on this basis., and take two - 
meals a day as the diet of an average person it will work out at 15 
Jitals per in.onth . Putting 5 J itais extra for the in.orniiig breakfast ,. 
the average dietary expenses of one person would come to 20 ■ 
Jitals per month. If wre make a similar aliowunce for clothes and 
.other expenses, the maximum cost wnuld not exceed one Tanka 
per' month. A .family consisting of a man, his wife, a servant, 
and one or two children could thus Mve on 5 Tankas for a w’hole 
month This, how^ever, does not allow^fo^ social and economic 
variability and is a rough calculation.^ 


^ Compare Notices etc., 210-11. 

2 The purchasmg price of the Tanka is discussed in the Ajjpendix A. 



PART in : SOCIAL 

Domestic Life. 

1. Tha Joint Family , — In rural countries, tlie family is 
the major institution of domestic life ; it ranks even above the 
church and the state. The Indians in this respect are still a 
' family community ^ For an Indian peasant liis family has a 
special economic significance. Apart from serving as a home for 
his wife and his numerous chiklren, his aged parents and his 
other relations, his family is an indispensabie factor in his farm 
economy. Every single member of his family contributes in 
some measure to the process of agricultural production . We h ave 
dealt with this subject in an earlier chapter. The family 
tradition in Hindustan has been a primary’ factor in carrying on 
the woi’k of organized social life almost since the dawn of history. 
In course of time it has developed into w^hat is commonly known 
as the Joint Hindu Family.^ To describe its broad features, 
there is no individual property within the family, but only a 
right of maintenance from the coparcenary property which 
extends to all the male members of the family, their wives and 
children.- On marriage, the daughter becomes a member of 
her husband’s family. If a male is adopted into the family, 
which is permissible and even encouraged under certain condi- 
tions, it has the effect ^ of transferring the adopted boy from his 
natural family into the adoptive family k And wiiile he acquires 
all the rights of a son in the new’ family, he renounces all his 
rights in his natural family, including the right of claiming any 
share in the estate of his natural father or other natural relations 
or any share in the coparcenary property of his natural family,® 
This gives a fairly accurate view’ of a Hindu family of Hindustan 
to-day, as probably it does of the past. The development of the 
joint family follows naturally from the conditions of life and 
production in an .Indian village.^ The Muslims brought wdth 
them their different laws of inheritance and divorce and an 
entirely different conception of family life. 


1 Compare Mnlla, Hindu Law, 15, ‘ The Joint and undivided Hindu 
family is the normal condition of Hindu society. An imdivided Hindu 
family is ordinarily joint, not only in estate, but in food and worship. 
The joint family system comes first in historical order. Tho law of 
inheritance is of later growth.’ 

2 Ibid., 428. . 3 Ibid,, 398. 

^ Compare the Russian parallel of mrv or joint family *. — ^ ... a 
V’erv possessing its own territorial possession, exactly corresponds to a 
house-community, in which several persons, living under the same roof 
.and owning land in common, are jointly answerable for the crimes and 
misdemeanours committed within the limits of their possessions 
Kovalevsky, 51. 
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111 one resjiect Hindi! and. Miislim society agree., tliat is in. 
giving a distinct preference to a male over -a female. ,x4 son is; 
a!w.ays preferred to a daughter, and'.among the- sons, a. preference 
goes to the first.- born. Another common feature of botli social, 
systems is .a certain love . and regard, for paip.nts ','' which is 
reciprocal ; for the parents in their turn are ver^r sohcitous , and 
unduly affectionate.^ On the. whole, the I.ndia,ii family tradition 
develops the feeling of mutual dependence and joint relationship 
to a far larger extent than the small families of western countries. 
Possessing, as they -do, no other hut common property, and 
having an equal s,hare in .all the .material enjoyments of fortune, 
the members of a Joint f amity escaxie the disheartening influence 
of economic competition. The conditions of their life necessarily 
develop among them all the consciousness of mutual responsibility 
and the conviction that without one another they cannot over- 
come the dangers and difficulties of life.^ On the other hand 
the joint family rniJitates agamst the development of in- 
dividuality. It curbs the s^nrit of enterprise and the feeling of 
seif -reliance, so essential for the industrial x3rogress of a country' 
ill modern times. ^ 

2. The Position of Woman —The functions and the xiosition 
of a woman were distinctly subordinate and in the long run 
came to foe understood as the serifice of the male and dependence 
upon him in every stage of life. As a daughter, a woman lived 
under the wardship of her father, as a wife under the tutelage 
of her husband, and as a widow (that is, if she was permitted to 
survive her husband) under the care of her eldest son.*'' In a 


1 The one supreme aim of Hindu life is the procreation of a inaie 
wlio alone is spiritually qualified to minister to his cares in the next 
world and save him from hell. The Qur’an lays down (vide Holy Qur’an, 
4 : 34) that ‘Men are the maintainers of wmmen etc. (RodwelJ, Qur’an, 
415 : ‘ Men are superior to women on account of the qualities which 
God has gifted the one above the other ’.) The eldest mala member of 
the Hindu family is the Kartd or the manager of the joint property. The 
Kanwar or the eldest son of a Rajput chief usually inherits the family 
distinctions. In this connection it may be remembered that on the death 
of Miyan Hasan, the father of Sher Edian, one of his younger half-brothers 
named ^Sllla^nan put on the head-dress of the deceased, whereupon one 
of his cousins snatched it from his head, warning him that his relations 
would not tolerate this appropriation of the privilege of the eldest son of 
a family. 

2 For the love of mother and father compare M.A., 119-21, the 
sentiments of Hanak, Macauliffe, I, 97-8. 

2 Compare the estimate of Kovalevsky on the Russian Joint Family, 
60 . ' ■ / ■ 

^ ComiDare a modern criticism of the institution, K. M. Pannikar, 
‘ Joint family and social progress b Visva-Bharati, April, 1925. Also 
Kabir’s opposition to it for different reasons. Shah, 89-90, 

» Compare Mulla, Hindu Law, 371, for the position of a 'wife in Hindu 
system of marriage. Divorce is unknown to the general Hindu law, 
for a Hindu marriage is an indissoluble tie between the husband and 
the wife. 
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word her life was a state of perpetual wardship, and the social 
laws and customs stamped her with a sort of mental 
deficiene,y. When she was born, a girl appeared as an intruder 
on the scene, for, speaking from the religious vieW'-point of the 
Hindus, the luckless daughter might not ^ expiate the guilt 
fathers piled up in forgotten hours She w^as therefore killed 
among some tribes even w^hen in mfancy.^ If she w^as permitted 
to ii\"e she w'as given aw^ay to a husband in an indissoluble tie. 
If she died in pregnancy, she sometimes turned into the most 
dreaded of evil spirits, known as the churail, and haunted the 
neighbourhood. Death or self-immolation alone consigned her 
to oblivion. Thus, from her birth to her death, the position of 
a woman was most unpleasant. Eeligion and other amelioratiog 
spiritual movements gave her all the consolation they could in 
reconciling her to her fate ; but they too carefully excluded her 
from every position of power, even from a place in theii’ inner 
hierarchy.'^ 

The main function of a woman, accoiding to Hindu ideas, 
w’as to bring forth a male, and if she happened to give birth to 
a son, people honoured and looked after her. I have spoken of 
the love of children for parents. This w’as very real and a 
great consolation to the Indian mother. In other respects, the 
Indian woman w^as strictly confined to home and to domestic 
cares. All her dreams were concentrated on proving herself a 
devoted wife to her husband and in trying to please him.^ The 
male, on the other hand, began to look upon her as a person of 
feeble hrain and not to be trusted too far or in things that 
matter. He welcomed and appreciated her help in domestic 
affairs. There may have been a few exceptional women, but 
on the whole this estimate of the position of w^omen holds good 
for Hindu society of the times.® 

The Muslim tradition with I'egard to woman varied 
according to the country. The Turks in general gave their 
women a fair measure of freedom.® The Persian woman was 


1 Compare Lalla, Temple 230 ; compare Tod, II, 739-40 for female 
infaiiticide among the Bajpnts. 

2 Compare, Crooke, Popular Keligion., 194. 

3 Compare the interesting case of Mira Bai who was not allowed 
by the Gosaon of Brindaban to enter his presence. Vide Macauliffe 
VI, 353. Other references later in connection with Saii, 

^ Compare M.A., 192, 117, for her function of child-bearing and the 
respect paid to her. 

s Compare an estimate of women in P., 256 ; P.B. for a characteristic 
confession of Badha about her own sex. * I, a weak girl of scanty wisdom. ’ 

6 Compare an estimate of Tod about Rajput women, Vol.'ll, 744 : — 
‘ To the fair of other lands the fate of the Rajputni must appear one 
of appalling hardship. In each stage of life death is ready to claim her ; 
by the poppy at its dawn ; by the flames in riper years ; while the safety 
of the interval depending on the uncertainty of war, at no period is her 
existence worth a twelve-months’ purchase Compare also ibid,, I, 540 
for the tragedy of Krishna Kunwari where in one place the princess 
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improving her position as compared with her Indian sister.^,, , In 
Hindustan, the Muslims followed .the 'older traditions . of the 
ancient Persians, which' put 'the 'woman in an. . iiiferidr 
position.-. With' the growth .of . '.general sensuality, and 
sexual iiidulgenee, an unhealthy attitiide developed on all s,ides. 
People began to put a very exaggerated value on the c,hastity,of 
woman, exactly in the same measure as they encouraged its 
absence among meii,.^ ' 


summarizes the femi.nii,i 0 position as follows.: “■ We are marked out for 
sacrifice from oiir birth ; we scarcely enter the world but to be sent out 
again ; let me thank my father that I have li^'ed so long . . . ’ Also 
Pero Tefiir, 90 for a.n. opinion and illustration. Compare K.R., 200-201 
for Ibii Batata’s o'bservations on the position of women among Turks. 

1 Compare, ibid., K.R., I, 121, how ladies of Shiraz met thrice a 
week to listen to the preacher in the principal mosque. Ibri Batuta 
thinks he ne v'er saw a great er assembly of women ; compare Bretschneider, 
II, 287-8 for the women of .Herat who observed Pardah but were other- 
wise free. Similar estimate of Ibn Batuta about women in Medina 
and in other places. 

2 Compare Rawliiison, Five etc., Ill, 222 on ancient Persia. ‘It 
is particularly noticeable in the Persian sculptures and inscriptions that 
they ea,rry to excess the reserve wbieh Orientals have always maintained 
mth regard to women. The inscriptions are wholly devoid of all 
references to the softer sex and the sculptures give us no representation 
of the female Compare A., 352 for the popular Persian tradition as 
reported in the name of Firdausi the classical Persian poet, that woman 
and dragon are dangerous creatures fit only to be destroyed. So that 
if a woman could not find her way to the grave-yard, she was to be 
strictly confined to the four w'alls of a house. Compare J.H. (f. 321) 
for a whole chapter illustrating the vices of the female sex. She was 
not only weak mentally but positively wicked by nature (zdde B., 245 ; 
A., 254). Compare A.H., 67 for practical wusdom. A wife 'was not to 
be trusted in matters of consequence; and if it 'ivas unavoidable to 
consult her, the Ijest course w’as to act contrary to her advice. Compare 
T.S.S., 15 where the reader is advised not to let his wife kno-w of his 
property and his valuables. Compare D.R., 121 for the only valuable 
quality of a woman, as the instrument of sexual satisfaction. However, 
this unhappy human failing did not please the ascetic, who insisted that 
females were born and meant for hell, males alone for heaven. (Vide 
T., 265 where comx^arativo figures of population in boll and heaven are 
also given.) The mystics went further and determined the sex of the 
powers of Good and Evil, which were of course male and female respec- 
tively (vide S.S.S,, 87-8). 

3 For sensuality see chapter on ‘ Manners b Here it will suffice 
to give a characteristic illustration. An extremely charming girl was 
once captured by the soldiers of Sher Shah and presented to him. ‘ Take 
away this personification of evil cried the monarch in horror, ‘ and 
send her to the camp of my enemy, Humayun b This was done. Then 
Sher Shah explained to his soldiers that if he kept such a pretty damsel 
with him he could do nothing except debauch himself, which could only 
ruin his political fortune. It is reported that when the girl was taken 
to Humayun, the Sultan was so much occupied witn her and became so 
utterly indifferent to military operations that it led to his defeat by the 
wily Sher Shah and cost him his throne (vide T.D., 75). For insistence 
on female chastity, compare the observations of Amir J^usrau which 
may be summarized as follows. A girl who had any reflections cast on 
her chastity could never expect to JSnd any respectable person to marry 
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These general facts will help to elucidate the bachground 
of the culture and traditions of women in Hindustan. On the 
whole the w’^omen suffered from lack of association with men. 
As a daughter, the only associates of a girl were her girl play- 
mates and her brother from among boys.^ When she was 
married and became a wffe, she lived in the company of her 
husband ; but the presence of members of the joint family 
and perhaps a few other co-wives, discouraged the develop- 
ment of healthy love and feelings of companionship between 
the married couple. Once the personality of w^oman was 
suppressed, all chances of disagreement between the two 
sexes disappeared ; the domestic life became happy and har- 
monious, and children were brought up with tenderness, care 
and love. People never failed to be courteous and chivalrous 
to a woman because of her helplessness and dependence on 
the male,^ although it is doubtful if the same tenderness was 
shown in their dealings with domestic females and slaves.*'^ In 
any case shedding of female blood was considered a heinous 
crime.^ 

The intellectual culture of women varied according to class. 
In villages where a woman was part of rural economy, there 
was no room for cultural growth in the ordinar;s' sense. We have 
pointed out earlier how in Bengal, women w^ere debarred from 
taking part in certain processes of weaving, although such 
restrictions did not apply to domestic work. On the other 
hand, the poorer class of peasant women had unfortunately to 
be too much occupied with domestic and farm work and with 
children to find leisure for intellectual occupations or even 
recreation. Their mental culture thus did not proceed beyond 
a very backward stage, with which students ^of folk-lore are 
quite familiar. 

The upper classes lived a life of adventure and insecu- 
rity which stimulated the attainment of many arts and 


hBr, even, though the aocusations were proved to be absolutely groundless* 
The poet therefore advises every honest girl to die rather than submit 
to the amours of a lover not her husband {vide M.A., 198). For a contrast 
compare the women of the Beoean. . Barbosa II, 54, ibid., 216 for DevaMsU, 

1 Compare the characteristic utterance of Lalla, ‘ Said I, no j’elation 
like a brother ’. Temple, 232. 

2 Compare Tod, II, 711 for the deference and respect paid to a woman 
among the Bajputs ; compare T.S.S., 3f for the chivalry of Sher Shah 
towards the ladies of the Mughal haram after the defeat of Humayun 
at Chausa, 

, , 3 Compare instancy of ill-treatment of domestics in P.F., 170. 

^ Compare 1923, 279 for an interesting case of Firuz 

Tughiuq who finds an excuse for invading the kiirgdom of Sultan Ilyas 
Sh^ of Bengal. According to him, among other crimes the latter was 
guilty of shedding female blood I, whereas, as Firaz Tughiuq piously 
postulate,. according to all creeds and usages, no woman, even an 
infidel, can be slain b 
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sciences.^' Dewali’Iiii, Eupamati, PadiimaYat., and llira Bai are 
good examples of Hindu ' culture. ■ It- is reported by ^ Haji Dabir 
tlmt one of tbe reasons wby Muhammad Tughluq attacked the 
Qarajal h-ills (Kumaon) was the desire to possess the women of 
those,, parts, who were famous for their, accomplishm.eiits.^ That 
Sultan Razi^^-a could occupy the. t^one of Delhi proves that 
the Muslim aristocracy and royalty did not neglect to give then 
daughters an excellent education and training. Under the 
Mughals a healthier tradition -came to preva-il among the Indian 
aristocracy. We learn from Gulbadan Begum that the ladies 
of the royal haram of the Emperor Humayun used to m,ix 
freely with their male friends and visitors. Thej^ sometimes went 
out in male garments, played polo, and applied themselves to 
music. They were also well versed in the use of pellet bow and 
other practical arts.^ Comparative freedom gave Mughal 
women a greater sense of their dignity and honour and the 
mothers of the famous Mughal emperors were as great in then 
own sphere as their sons were in theirs.^ There is almost no 
information about women in the lower walks of life, but pro- 
bably they apjDroximated to the standards of women higher 
than themselves in status. We have already referred to the 
feet that some of the concubines were very talented and skilled. 

3. The Pardah and Social Intercourse between the Sexes , — 
We will refer now to the institution of Pardah in Hindustan 
and try to explain its development. The term ' Parda ' 
means a curtain or something to screen off ; popularly, it applies 
to the ' veil ’ . When applied to a woman, the term signifies 
her seclusion in a separate building or in a segregated apartment 
or part of the building, otherwise called the Haram, The term 
haram, as we pointed out earlier, apart from being applied to the 
place of residence, also signifies the totality of the female inmates 


1 For the Ksatriya woman, the story of the love and adventures 
of Padumavat in Jaisi’s famous book. Compare two instances of the 
courage and valour of Afghan women. On one occasion they success- 
fully defended the fort of Delhi in male costumes and faced constant 
showers of arrows from the enemy. They stubbornly resisted until their 
husbands and male relations came to the rescue. {Vide T.D., 9d for 
details). When the Niyazis were reduced to extremities in the Kashmir 
hills, their women folk girded themselves with bows and arrows, sw'ords 
and lances and fought their enemies, the hill-men of Kashmir, until at 
last they were buried under the hail of stones that were showered on them 
from above. {Vide M.T., I, 388), 

2 Compare Z.W., III, 877. 

s Comxoare the account of Gulbadan. 

4 Compare for instance the story of Hamida Banu, the mother of 
Akbar, It is reported that when Humayun offered to marry her, the 
lady refused to consider the proposal of a monarch or in fact, of anyone 
who occupied too elevated a social position for her own rank. ‘ I would 
rather marry a man ’ she said ‘ whose lapel I can hold than one whose 
pedestal I cannot reach % meaning that she insisted on equality of treat- 
ment. {Vide G., 53.) For other examples, Nurjahan, Mumtaz Mahal, 
etc. are familiar. 
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who are . thus excluded' from the view , .of the public.. A girl 
begins to observe this .seclusion .when she approaches the age , of 
puberty, or slightlj^ ..e'arlier,.^and she adheres to the custom 
throughout the prime of her. life, until she is past the age of 
child-bearing. "When... she -grows old, she need not continue 
this seclusion, .but b3" thai^ time, an age-long observance, of this 
practice makes it more. comfortable for her to live in the familiar 
surroundings of the haram than go out in public. It should 
be noted that the term Haram, during our period, includes the 
female slaves, the eunuchs and other attendants who were charged 
with the service of supervision of the female quarters. 

A number of contrary theories have been advanced as to 
the origin of Fardah. It is held by some that l\[uslims are 
responsible for the grovish of the custom, and. that before Islam, 
the women of Hindustto went about freely.^ Others bold that 
the custom of veil (meaning Pardah) is of immemorial antiquity*, 
and the theory has been supported by man}' illustrations from 
ancient Hindu social history.^ These opinions are not quite 
so contrary as they appear at first sight. In fact, they are 
complementary. There was a partial exclusion of women in 
ancient India and the women observed a certain ” veil ’ (or 
wliat even now goes under the name of glioonghat) but the }:)resent 
elaborate and institutionalised form of Fardah dates from the 
time of the Muslim rule. Many factors have made possible t.be 
development of the present form of the Fardah, the most im- 
portant being the status of a woman in Hindu society, her 
functions and the ideas on sexual morality.^ We know that the 
exclusion of women from male society w^as general in 
Hindu India and the home was their sphere. Muslims brought 
very exaggerated ideas of class and racial exclusion and of 
aristocratic and royal behaviour, which took root in a congenial 
soil. To all these was added a practical reason — the growing 
sense of insecurity which attended the inroa,ds of invaders, 
especially the Mongols, which lasted for more than two centuries. 

Thus the position remained somewhat as follows during 
the Muslim period: — the vast masses of peasant women did 
not wear any shrouds or specially made "v^eil and did not live in 
seclusion ; they moved the lapel of their sdrl or other head-dress 
slightly over their face when the}?- passed a stranger ; their arms 
and them face were otherwise quite exposed. The Indian peasant 
of our age could not afford to marry' many wives and his wife 


Compare Miss C^per, 102. 

2 Compare the opmion of Mr. Mehta in an article on Pardah in The 
Leader, Allahabad, May, 1928. 

s Among other minor factors, compare the raids of the neighbouring 
Muslims on Hindu women. There are numerous examples, such as the 
romance of Eupamati and Baz BahMur. See also Tod, II, 952. There 
was also the fear of the ruler or official demanding a girl for a wife as in 
the instance of Piruz Tughluq’s father. Compare also Tod, II, 966. 
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usually had no rivals in her home. She ,. was piiysicahy well 
biiiit and moralh^ strong and gave no cause for. Jealousy, or undue 
care on the x^art of her husband. In short, , a mono gamous, 
healthy and free life is, ..the only- life ' a. j)easa.iit has^ learnt 
to live ill Hindustan.^. The higher classes, observe.. Pard ah as 
far as their means allow them, for the' women can disxien.se with, 
domestic work. 'Pardah is a measure of respectability .. am,ong 
higher classes so that the higher the rank, ‘ the smaller and 
higher are windows and the more secluded the women k- It 
is needless to add that conditions in India are swiftly changing 
under the force of new circumstances. 

We have numerous historical records of the Panlali during 
our period. The custom of * ghoonghat ’ among Hiiidus and 
the lower classes of Muslims is described bj" Malik Muhammad 
JaisI, Vidya]:)ati, and others who write about the life of common 
peojjie.^" The other, more develox>ed form of Pardah with its 
elaborate code of rules, came into existence almost from the 
beginning of the Muslim rule in Hindustan. Fakhr-ud-din 
^Mubarak Shah relates the amusing story of the Hindu slave 
girl of Bahram Shah, the Ghaznawid ruler of Lahore. She fell 
ill and had to be treated by a physician who insisted on 
examining her x^erson and feeling her pulse. This was reported 
to the monarch who was very much upset at the situation, and 
only after many convincing arguments did he agree to the 
physician’s viewing her face and arms ' if they were not too 
far exposed to his view The example of ’Raziya is well- 
known and we mention it only to prove the existence of Pardah 
in the royal harain} Before the time of Firuz Shah Tughluq 
no attemxit was made to enforce the pardah on the subjects of 
the kingdom. Firuz Shah was the first monarch to forbid the 
visit of Muslim women to mausoleums outside the city of Delhi, 
as, according to him, Muslim Law (Shari'at) forbade such out- 
door movements.® Nothing is said about the movement of 
women within the city ; probably no restriction was put on 
them within these bounds. By this time the custom had sx3read 


I Compare the opinion of P. W. Thomas, 72. ‘ The seclusion of 

women has been copied from the Muhammadans, but only by the richer 
classes. Among the poor it is quite unknown k Compare Abu’ I Fazl, 
A. A., II, 182. ‘Except when the wife is barren, the husband (among 
Hindu masses) does not marry again. Similarly a man does not marrj^ 
when he is past fifty years of age k 
« 2 Compare Cooper, 121. 

3 Compare P.B,, LIX ; Macauliffe, VI, 347. 

4 A.H., 20. 

5 Compare the references in TahaqatA-Nasirl and Amir IQiusrau 
about Sultana Raziya. Raverty 638, 643; D.R., 49. Raziya broke 
the custom when she laid aside her female dress and ‘ issued from the 
seclusion k Amir I^usraii does not altogether approve of her indelicate 
boldness. 

s Compare Firuz Shah’s own estimate of his measure F., 8-9. 
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into outlying provinces.^ A respectable lady therefore went 
about in closed litters {do^) and accompanied by male attend- 
pits.-' Poorer or non-aristocratic woineii probably went about 
wrapped up in long garments covering their heads ’ or what is 
now knomi as Burqa.^ Heavily covered and even locked littei's 
were used by the ruling chiefs and the higher nobles ^ for their 
women. The Hindu nobility was not slow in adopting the 
ways of the Muslim rulers.® 

D J^Jifion may be made in this connection of the relation of 
to rules of marriage in Hindu and Muslim society. 
W hue a woman is guarded only in a general way against social 
intercourse with those men with whom matrimony is forbidden, 
greater force is used where the degree of relationship between the 
man and the woman can warrant a possibility of future matri- 
original spirit of the Hindu and Muslim laws offers 
a mde held of choice and implies a very great degree of liberty 
in the relations of the parties to a marriage. A Hindu usually 
marries outside his own sub-caste but within the larger caste, 
bo that while there is no liberty in social intercourse with the 
prls of the same sub-caste, there is greater liberty outside this 
imit. Intermarriage with other major castes is forbidden so 
s rongly that it reacts rather favourably than otherwise on the 
relations of persons of different castes and sexes. 

Muslim mmiage similarly was originally designed as 
iMsentially a civil contract between the parties to a marriage. 
Beyond a few specified degrees of prohibition, namely eonsan- 
guimty and ammty, fosterage and some other special cases, the 
yuT an gave perfect liberty in choosing a husband or a wife. Per- 
sons withm these prohibited degrees are called Mahmm or ‘ For- 
bidden to one another. AU others are called Na-mahrcms or 
those mth whom marriage is not forbidden. We have referred 
to what was known as the doctrine of Kafu’ or ‘ status ’ which 
made it compulsory to marry persons of the same social status, 
even of the same school of reHgious thought. Similar ideas 
and ^stoms soon began to circumscribe the sphere of liberty 

of ^ which 

extended to the right of conferrmg a slave in marriage. These 
powers of the head of an establishment extended in varying 


the IkSla^Fnri-^i^ the ‘veiled’ and ‘shrouded’ women inside 

X of Tughfu"""' the bosiegini 

2 Compare T.F., I, 422 

the women of the Gujarati Bania 

in of Tatar Khan being conveyed 

m Closed, and locked conveyances. Vidp A 

about his ^am in covered litters. M., 289.^ ’ ' carrying 

Budra Sata^^f wives of Raja 

litters ^ (Onssa) coming to visit Chaitanya in ‘ covered 
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degrees over its members. Tbe patriarciiai idea permeated tbe 
whole social system and siipersed.ed theforiginal spirit of the 
laws and customs, of matrimony. The master of a slave had his 
prototype in the Sultan in, 'relation to his 'household (which 
have described earlier) .aiid,ih- a. father in relation to his children. 
Under dhese conditions entirely ne%v' meanings were given to the 
iiiaiTiage la-ws. The original liberty of choice began, to react in 
adverse proportion to the degree of relationship, until 
the social intercourse of the sexes came to be confined purely 
to those who were MaJfirmns or of the same Gotra, i.e,. *wlio could 
never marry under any circumstances. 

We consider this digression helpful in appieciating the 
exact character of the restrictions which were j)iit on the inter- 
course of the two sexes. The underlying idea behind the in- 
stitution of Pardali is the exclusion of N d -rnalimnui (or those 
who can legally marry) from each other. The fear always 
lurked in the minds of eldeily patriarchs that people of opposite 
sexes outside the degi'ees of prohibition might go WTong through 
mutual contact, and it might further lead to their contracting 
a maiTiage tie independent of the will of the elders and perhaps 
prejudicial to the bigger interests of the joint family and the 
village community or the aristocratic family. We will speak of 
the morals and manners of the peoi>Ie of the age in a different 
place, but it may be noted here that much emphasis was put 
on the spotless moral character of a vromaii, and what was of 
still greater importance, the public reputation of a girl for 
chastity. This was identified in the long run with living in 
Pardah and inside the haram, that is, wdthout any possibility of 
meeting a Xd-ynahram. Under the prevailing social conditions 
a husband was far from giving any liberty of social intercourse 
to his wife, and W'as most unlikely to marry one who had enjoyed 
such liberty, thereby damaging her moral reputation.^ 

No attempts were made at reforming the Pardah until the 
close of the period, under the force of new religious movements. 
Some coastal towns in Gujarat were not affected by this popular 


1 Compare for the object of protecting Nd-mahrams from one another, 
the following. Muhammad Xughluq was very scrupulous when he 
entered his haram that his eye did not fall on a ‘Na-mahram’ (B., 506). 
Compare A., 393-4 that the slave-girls of Tatar Khan, a noble of Sultan 
Firuz Tughluq, were carried in closed and locked conveyances lest the 
eye of a Nd-mahram fell on them \ 

Compare Z.M., 69 how Saint Hamadani fears the places where people 
of both sexes can meet together. Compare M.A., 195 for an advice of 
Amir Khusrau who argues as follows. If a woman does not want to 
expose Herself to the criticism of people she had better abstain from the 
company of a Nd-rmhram. If she wanted to be perfectly free from any 
suspicion or criticism, she had better observe Pardah. In another place, 
he concludes that female chastity can only exist with a total absence of 
relations with the outer world. (Vide I.K., II, 317.) Compare the remarks 
of Barbosa on the jealousy of Muslim husbands, Vol. I, 121. 
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custom and in any case not to the same degree as the inland 
towns. This healthy influence was obviously due to contact 
with foreign people through international commeree.^ 

4, Domestic Events . — -The most conspicuous events of 
domestic life, particularly in a rtiral coniiniinity, were naturalhr 
the various stages of growth in the life of a person, namely 
birth, adolescence, puberty, and death, together with the various 
customs elaborated around them. All these customs had been 
elaborated with scrupulous regard to every detail. Beiigious 
emotion found its best expression in them. Society even 
judged of the respectability of a person by the amount of care 
and attention he gave to the fulfilment of these social and religious 
rites. 

To begin with : the birth of a child in the family was an 
event of great importance. Wise and sophisticated persons may 
have given greater importance to the mysteries of death and 
the next life, but for healthier minds a new arrival in this world 
alone deserved to be celebrated.^ A number of tiny cradles 
were usually prepared in advance to receive the small guest.'^ 
If it was a male child there was a great stir in a Hindu home. 
The father rushed to wash himself with fresh water and to offer 
prayers to the spirits of his forefathers and the guardian deities 
of the family. After that he took out a gold ring, dipped it in 
butter and honeys and put it in the mouth of the infant.'^ The 
all-wise Pandit was, meanwhile, recording the hour and other 
details about the birth of the child with a view to cast a horos- 
cope {Janmupatra). In case he forgot to record the precise 
moment of birth, he carefully scrutinised the body-marks of 
the child to infer the particular stellar conjunction {lagan) 
under which it was born.^ After these preliminaries were 
finished, rejoicings and festivities started, the women of course 
leading them. An offering {nisdr, utdrd) was made for the 
health of the infant, and handsome gifts were distributed among 
all and sundry, rich and poor, nobles and commoners.^ After 


1 Compare the protest of Saint Pipa (born 1425 A.r>,) against the 
veiling of wives of a certain Raja of Toda (on the Indian frontier) named 
Sur Sen when they visited the saint {Vide Maeauliffe, VI, 347). Compare 
for the comparative freedom of social intercourse in Gujarat, the account 
of Barbosa. In one place he says that the women of Rander went about 
during the day doing all their indoor and outdoor business ' with their 
faces uncovered as among Europeans In Khambayat he finds that 
though the women observed Pardah they frequently visited their friends 
and acquaintances in luxurious coaches and were given ample freedom of 
social intercourse within the limits of the Pardah. (Vide Barbosa, II, 
148, 141). 

2 Compare the view of Akbar M.T., II, 305-306. 

3 Compare the description of Amir Khusrau in K.K., 756. 

^ Compare A.A., H, 188. 

5 Compare a description of Malik Muhammad Jaisi in P., 26, 118. 

« Compare various descriptions. K.K., 657-658, Tabami-i’Ndsin 
( MS.), 196. 
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tile; period of ceremonial impurity (sotaJc) w&s over among the 
Muslims,, the rite of 'Aqlqak .or sacrifice,., was performed..^ , , 

Then the eventfiir question of giyiiig a iia.m.e to tlie child was 
considered. Due consideration was jiaid to the, horoscope, of the^ 
„ch.ild and the first letters of the faTourite stars. The .auspicious 
names were. usually considered to be those which did not exceed 
four letters? Among Muslims, care 'was taken (as by the ancient 
Persians) tio , avoid, the names used by idolators, s.imple names 
such as Ahmad and 'A 11 being recommended. To avoid' f asc, illa- 
tion or the attack of an .evil spirit on the child, the. date,,, the 
hour of birt.h. and the original name based on the calculations 
of the horoscope were kept' a guarded secret, especia...lly in ro^ml 
families.^ After the expiry of the third month, but not before, 
tlie child, wuis allowed to be exposed to -the full gaze of the sun. 
It was not yet safe to take it out of the house. In the fifth 
month, the right lobe of the child •was bored. In the sixth 
month, if the child was a male, they surrounded him with sweets 
and fruits and left him to choose for himself. All this, of course, 
had a secret meaning and divined his future destiny in the world. 
Sometimes later, in accordance with the period prescribed by 
family tradition, the ceremony of tonsure (now called 97n{nda7i) 
was celebrated.^ There were other ceremonies wdiich w^ere 
peculiar to various races, classes or castes.® 

The education of the child received particular attention. 
He was put to school or mther under a tutor with picturesque 
ceremonies. At the age of five the Hindu child was placed in 
the charge of a Guru or spiritual preceptor wdio looked after 
Mm until he entered the next stage of life. The Muslim 
tradition wms more precise in fixing the day of completion of 
4 years, 4 months, and 4 days, for the inauguration of Bismilldh 
khdm or otherwise the ceremony of putting to school {maktab). 
At an hour fixed in consultation with an astrologer, the child 
took his first lesson from the teacher.® Usually in the seventh 
year, a Muslim child was circumcised and the occasion was 
celebrated with great rejoicings and entertainments, according 


3- Compare Ross, Feasts, 98 for the modern observance. 

2 Compare A. A., II, 188,* ibid,, 282 for an inustration of the grand- 
son of Abn’l Fazl who was named by Akbar. 

3 Compare Huart, 162 for ancient Persians ; T., 116. 

Compare Crooke, Popular lileligion, 281 and illnstrations. 

5 Compare A.A., II, 188 ; compare T., 116 for Muslim disapproval 
of leaving a lock of hair unshaved on the head ; comj)are Ross, Festivals, 
109 for a modern description. 

® Compare for mstance a ceremony described by Abud Fazl peculiar 
to the Mughais. Mdien the child had just begun to stand on his legs, 
the father or the eldest male guardian was asked to strike him with his 
turban, so that the child fell down. Vide A.N., I, 194. 

7 Compare A.A., II, 188. 

8 For the Muslim tradition compare A.N., I, 270 ; Ross, Feasts, 99, 
for a present-day description. 
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to the means of a family.^ The last important ceremony in the 
life of a Hindu child, if he belonged to the three upper castes of 
the ’ twice-born h was that of U^Mnayana or the tying of the 
triple sacred thread. This w^as usually performed at the com- 
pletion of the ninth year and symbolized the passing of child- 
hood/^ Both daughter and son -were now preparing for the 
next stage of marriage and entering life. While the son usually 
welcomed the prospect, it was very depressing for the daughter, 
for whom the days of freedom were numbered. She therefore 
made the best of" her time by playing wdth other maidens and 
enjoying the hospitality" of the paternal roof. His or her birth- 
day continued to be celebrated annually by the tying of the 
picturesque knot in silk, the ceremony of sdl-girah.^\ 

{a) Marriage . — There was no fixed limit for the age of 
marriage. Both Hindus and Muslims favoured an early age 
for boys and giris.'^ Akbar wished to interfere with these 
conditions and fixed the minimum age limit at 16 years for 
boys and 14 for girls. It is difficult to say how far his enact- 
ments were carried out.^ Conferring their children in marriage 
and supervising the attendant customs and ceremonies was the 
privilege of the parents, especially the father.^ The marriage of 
their children involved many delicate and complicated problems, 
for instance, those of family status, ancestral rites and tradi- 
tions, and the social honour of the |)arties. The parents usually 
carried out their responsibilities most scrupulously in every 


1 Compare T., 276, for the. view of Yusuf Gada; compare A.N., I, 
248, for the circumcision of Akbar and the attendant rejoicings ; compare 
Blochmann, I, 207, how Akbar prohibited circumcising before the age of 12 
and even then left it to the option of the grown up boy. 

2 Compare A. A., II, 188; compare Macauiiffe, I, 16-17, for Nanak’s 
investment. Compare Ross, Beasts, 61, for the sacred thread. ‘ The 
sacrificial thread or vajnopavitam consists of three strands of cotton, 
each strand formed by three or nine threads, the cotton gathered from the 
plant hy the hand of a Brahman and carded and spun by persons of the 
same caste. It is hung on the left shojalder and falls on the right hip.’ 

2 Compare Ross Ill, for a modem description. Compare P., 96, 
for some characteristic sentiments of a girl on the prospect of marriage ; 
ibid., 171, the reception of the news of Gaund by Padumavat. 

^ Compare MacauMe, I, 18-19. Nanakwas 14 when he was married. 
The Hindu girl was not to be below eight years on marriage. For Muslim 
parallel : compare Huart, 161, for ancient Persian tradition of marrying 
boys at fifteen. Compare D.R., 93, how Prince I^izr Khan and Dewalrani 
were married when they were 10 and 8 respectively. Compare also 
A., 180 for early marriages in Muslim families under Firuz Tughluq. 
Compare F.F., 135, where the legal compendium lays down the age for 
marrying girls at 9. Compare for interesting mediaeval English parallels, 
Salzmann, 254 : ‘ It was not unusual for parents to arrange marriages for 
their children while they were still infants ; even the actual marriage 
ceremony was sometimes performed when the bride and bridegroom were 
so young that they had to be carried to the church and could not repeat 
all the words of the service 

5 Compare A.A., I, 201 ; Blochmarm, I, 195. 

6 Compare ancient parallel tradition in Persia, Huart, 163. 
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detail,. Marriage was more a family question tliaii' a 'ptersonal' . " 
eoncern,. of the marrying ■couple. . ' ■,' 

, ' It is difficult to give a comprehensive description of marriage „■■ 
ceremoiiieSj : considering that so many weighty social considera- , . " 
.tions made., it the most conspicuous event of' domestic : life d 
'A,' stage was re,ached in marriage negotiations when the parties 
agreed to the wedding of two children, the future bride and 
bridegroom. This agreement was celebrated with suitable : 

. ceremonies and was called Tilaka or mangm. that is, betrothal ■, 
ceremony. After this formal recognition, a date was fixed for 
mariiage (the lagan) and elaborate preparations began. Invita- 
tions were sent out through the local barber or tliroiigli special 
messengers to friends and relations. A mandapa was constructed 
in the house of the bride.^ Wedding winaths of flowers or 
festoons of mango leaves were hung before the doors. Kindly 
neighbours also decorated their door -ways with these wreaths 
(or bmidarwciTs) to express their joy and good-wdll. The evenings 
* became more lively because the whole population of a village 
(or in the case of towns, of quarters or maJiallas) began to join 
the svMg songs at the house of the bride or started singing 
these popular wedding songs in their own homes on their own 
account. All sorts of sober and humorous rites and numerous 
superstitious ceremonies filled the programme of the bride and 
bridegroom, who on his part was making preparations to start 
for the wedding ceremony. Similar arrangements (except the 
erection of a mandapa) marked the house of the bridegroom. 

When all the members of a party had gathered and other . 
necessary prex3arations were finished, the bridegroom started for 
the bride’s home accompanied by a band and music and a gay' 
riotous crowd intent on making itself cheerful and agreeable. 
They^ undertook this journey in their newty polished, covered 
^nd decorated conveyances and wore their brightest costumes. 
Their rows of carriages and horsemen were often recognized by 
wayside inhabitants by the light of the torches that preceded 
them at night or the cloud of dust that followed them hy^ day. 
When they arrived within hail of the bride’s village or town, 
they were greeted by the bride’s people and conducted to her 
house. Betel-leaf and sweet drinks were offered to them, and 
they were taken to the main hall of the building to take rest 
on rich carpets in cool and beautiful surroundings after a tire- 
some journey. Meanwhile, finishing touches were being given 
to the preparations for the wedding. Dudr Pujd (door worshij>) 


^ A mandapa in rural areas at present is .usually a tree-trunk. Com- 
pare Grierson for present conditions in Bihar. Bihar Peasant Life, 374-86. 
in the description of Malik Muhammad Jaisi the usual tree-trunk studded 
with valuable stones and covered with green twigs is surrounded by 
pillars of sandal-wood and covered with a roof from which globes of talc 
were hung, and a scarlet cloth was spread on the floor. Probably a 
platform was raised under this structure. 
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and other ceremonies were performed. The mark of the BtmMika 
and other figures were put on the floor ; the wedding robe was 
sent to the bridegroom ; clothes, money, and other gifts w^ere kept 
in readiness for the impending ceremony. At a pre-aiTanged hour, 
the blushing bridegroom and the shy maiden appeared on the 
scene and sat on the newly raised platform within the mandapa. 
It was the signal for the commencement of the wedding 
ceremonies. Probably the father of the bride performed a 
ceremony signifying the formal gift of his daughter to the 
bridegroom, known as the ceremony ot kanydddn. The couple 
had the hems of their garments knotted together by the women 
to signify their perpetual and inseparable nnion, this being the 
ceremony of ' Gdnpb\ At the end of these came the final 
ceremony of the ' seven steps bin circumambulation round the 
sacred fire. The Purohits started the chanting of sacred texts 
and the womenfolk their wedding songs, while the couple and 
the bride’s nearest relations were completing their rounds. The 
final and the eveutful step made the bridegroom and the bride 
husband and wife before God and man in perpetuity. 

The rest of the ceremonies were of a ]3ropitiatory and secondary 
nature. Nichlidvar or nisdr wes offered for the health of the 
married couple. Among the Aluslims it consisted sometimes of 
almonds and sugar-candy, and the crowd carried liome this token 
of good fortune . The ceremonies may have differed in details with 
localities and provinces but in substance the above outline holds 
good for any marriage ceremony of Hindustan.^ The wedding 
. festivities lasted for any number of days according to the means 
of the bride’s people and according to their mutual arrangements. 
The minimum stay for the bridegroom’s party was fixed for a 
day and the maximum for ten days. On the eve of departure 
of the bridegroom and his bride, many other ceremonies were 
performed which appear to be interesting survivals of an earlier 
date. The bridegroom and his friends had to fight their way to 
capture the bride ; in some places* the bridegroom had to bribe 


1 Compare Jaisi’s description in P. (hin), 124-6; Shah, 120, and 
Grierson for modern parallel. For provincial peculiarities, compare 
Barbosa, I, 116-17, how in Gujarat the married couple were taken to the 
temple where both of them fasted all day before the idol of Mahavira(?). 
Other people kept on entertaining them with fireworks, songs and other 
amusements. Compare also, for Muslim marriage D . R . , 1 60, and especially 
for Nickhdvar ceremony, Fiqh Firuz Shahl, 203, and Grierson — Bihar 
Peasant Life, where it appears that except for the substitution of popular 
Muslim saints and the ceremony of Nikdh, the Muslim marriage did not 
differ from' the Hindu system. Compare also Ibn Batuta’s aecoimt 
K.R., II, 47-9, where it cleaHy appears that Muslims borrowed almost all 
ceremonies and customs from Hindus, Compare the estimate of F. W. 
Thomas, 77, for Hindu influence on Muslim marriages: ‘Whereas the 
law permits to the faithful as many as four wives, and provides facilities 
for divorce on easy terms, monogamy is in India the prevailiixg rule and 
divorce is almost unknown, A second trace of Hindu influence is to be 
found in the rarity of the re-marriage of widows.’ 
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tile laaMens tO' restore a stolen article or to let him pass tlie 
gates witli liis bride. A big. dowry was provided for the bride, 
which accompanied her. ; It was customary in some cases to 
give to the bridegroom a few maids’ who' became his property . 
A.fter some ■ more picturesque ceremonies and hiimoroiis and 
lively songs, the party was allowed to depart with the bride d 
If the bride was too young for the consummation of marriage, she 
returned to her parents after a short .time and the final RuMisat 
or Gmmd was deferred to a later dated Various rites, eeremo.mes, 
and courtesies continued to 'be. observed for a very long time 
afterwards, but the great event of domestic importance was over, 
the daughter had formally and legally passed into another family 
and she was no more a part of her family or even 
master of herself. She belonged to her husband and abided by 
his will. If she was married into an aristocratic family, she was 
probably confined to a Jiaram, where her intercourse with tlie 
rest of the world was severely curtailed for the rest of her life.^ 
(b) Death and after. — person’s death was the turning 
point of this life, when, although he did not cease to exist, he 
passed from one life into another. Picturesque rites attended 
his death, to be followed by posthumous ceremonies. When a 
Hindu was about to die, people hastened to lay his body on the 
floor, the priests began chanting wanims and the near relations 
distributing giftsf to jthe poor and the iieedj^, to ease the passage 
of his soul into the next world. The floor had been plastered 
with cowdung and covered with kusa grass, over which the cor]3se 
was laid, witli the head resting in a northerly and the feet in a 
southerly direction, the face downwards. If sacred €4anges- 
water was available, some droj>s were poured over the corpse ; 
a COW: was offered as a gift. to a Brahman ; some leaves of Tulsi 
were put over the dead man’s chest and the caste-mark on his 
forehead. After these preparations, the body was put on a 
bier and was ready for disposal. The orthodox theory recom- 
mended the throvdng of the liody of a Brahman into water, the 
cremation of a Kshatriya and the burial of a Sudra.^ But 
during our period, the burning of Hindu dead bodies appears 
to be universally popular. In fact, if a person had exph-ed at 
a distance from his home and relations, a commemoration 
cremation was held, in which a deer hide, a bamboo, some flour. 


1 Compare Ibn Batuta, II, 47-9. For the gift of maids compare 

K.K., 370 ; compare also Tod, II, 730-1 for the dower of Divddhdrls in 
Rajasthan, the handmaids who often become the concubines of the bride- 
groom chief. Also 1927, 2-3. 

2 Compare P. (hin), 281, for an illustration. 

s Compare for instance the description of a haram in T.B., 37, where 
it is reported that a message sent to a lady inside the haram, had to pass 
at least three intermediaries before it reached her. 

4 Compare Macaulifle, I, 181 ; ' also Grierson, Biliar Peasant Life. 

395 . 
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a few leaves and a cocoanut were consigned to the flames sym- 
bolizing probably the remains of the deceased.^ The sons, 
brotliers, friends, and pupils of the deceased shaved their heads 
and beards and conveyed the corpse, which w'as sometimes 
dressed in the usual costume the deceased had been fond of 
wearing, to the crematorium where it w^as burned with appro- 
priate ceremonies. After the cremation, the bones were collected 
in a ewer or a deer-skin and sent to be thrown if possible into 
the Ganges. 

Many superstitious rites were performed before and 
after the removal of the corpse from the house, to make 
sure that the spirit of the dead man did not return.^ For 
about ten days (the exact number varying according to caste 
rules) the house was considered to be ceremonially im|)ure. 
No food was cooked or fire burnt in the hearth and the relations 
provided the family with subsistence. The family slept on the 
floor on a bed of leaves. The dead man was not neglected ; 
in fact, during this period many ceremonies w^ere performed to 
help the disembodied spirit in obtaining a spirit form or preta 
body which carried it to its further destination. F or this purpose, 
the nearest relation, who had lighted the fire for the cremation 
of the dead body, lived only on rice pudding these ten and two 
succeeding days, thus imparting vigour and strength to the 
new spirit body of the deceased. At the end &f this period, on 
the thirteenth day, the soul was sufficiently invigorated to 
undertake the journey. At different intervals during the 
course of one year, ^rdddha ceremonies helped to provide it 
with further sustenance until at last the soul of the deceased 
had assumed another body and was re-incarnated in the world 
according to Karma, the ‘Law of the* Deed'.® 

The occasion of death was generally used for the demonstra- 
tion of grief by mourning friends and relations. We have 
already sjDoken of the deep-seated love of a mother in Hindustan. 
If the father or the head of a family died, the grief w’^as perhaps 
even more violent and real, for in most cases, the whole of a 
big joint family depended on him for sustenance and support. 
Thus on occasions of funerals, the pent-up emotions of the 
whole family and particularly the grief of the women expressed 
itself in wild outbursts, and the wailing cries created quite an 


1 Compare the account of Ibn Batuta quoted later. 

2 Compare for instance, the usual practice of opening a window in a 
wail to allow the soul to go out, and closing it immediately after, so that 
the soul may not find her way back. Crooke, Popular Religion, 236-7, 
and illustrations; also Maeaulifie, VI, 385. 

2 Compare A. A., II, 192 for an aecoimt; also Ross, Feasts, 53, for 
modem survivals. Compare also Grierson’s description of dud.h% (Bydbdtl 
and tilanjar deb in the same connection. Bihar Peasant Life, 393-4, 
Compare Frampton, 139, for the Muslim custom of abstaining from 
cooking in the home of the deceased. 
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■uproar- Tlie ceremonies. of mourning went on. for days, even 
.for months .and in. exceptional cases, for a' wdiole year. Men 
.■were not s.iow in demonstrating their grief, especially if the 
deceased was the head' of the State. ' The death .of a Sultan 
was officially mourned ' for , three days 'in the' kingdom... His 
successor, appeared in. a mourning dress, usually blue in colour, 
and the royal parasol (chair) was carried half-bent over the 
royal funeral.^ We have already said something about the 
charitable endowments for the spiritual benefit of deceased 
Sultans and the appointment of the reciters of Qur’an. We 
may add in this connection that the grave of the Sultan was 
no less an object of awe and reverence than his throne in his 
lifetime. It reflects curiousty on the religious beliefs of the 
period but the fact remains that the State officially recognized 
certa-in animist practices. For instance the personal guards, 
the elephants and the stallions of the late Sultan were brought 
to pay homage to his tomb, exactly as was done in his life- 
time. His shoes were placed near the grave and the visitors 
paid their homage to these shoes as the symbols of his late 
Majesty.'^ 

Among other posthumous ceremonies for the dead, the 
Muslims gave a particular importance to Slyurn or the ceremony 
of ‘the third day’. Friends and relations gathered in large 
numbers to recite the Qur’an for the benefit of the departed soul. 
At the close of the ceremony, rose-water was sprinkled over those 
present, and betel-leaves and sharbat (sweet-drink) were dis- 
tributed as in a regular feast, and people returned to their 
homes.'^ It was a very expensive rite, for a very large number 
of persons had to be invited. Buhlul Lodi, therefore excused 
the Afghans (who had to fnvite whole tribes to a man) from 
the gift of betel-leaves and sharbat or other articles and confined 
it to the gift of flowers and the sprinkling of rose-water.^ Other 
ceremonies which are now usually observed among the Muslims 
of Hindustan do not appear to have come into prominence by 
the close of our period.^ 


1 Compare D.R., 285, how the wife of the deceased threw off her 
veil and dishevelled her hair in utter misery ; for the length and the 
demonstrative nature of mourning, Frampton, 139; also K.R., II, 26. 
On the death of Sultan Baiban all J^ans and Maliks walked behind the 
funeral in torn clothes with dust on their heads. His kotwdl named 
Fakhr-ud-din, slept on the floor for six months and other notables did 
the same for forty days. Compare B., 122-3. Mlien ‘ImM-ul-Muik, 
the muster-master of Sultan Baiban died, Hindu Ha'xs joined with bare 
heads in mourning ceremonies, (Vide K.K., 48.) 

2 For the official period of mourning see T.M.S., 384 ; for the mourning 

dress of the successor, A., 47 ; B., 109 ; for the bent chair 399. 

^ Compare the observations of Ibn Batuta K.R., II, 86, 74. 

4 Compare K.R., II, 74. S Compare T.D., 86. 

6 For other ceremonies, compare the accounts in Herklot’s Islam 
(Crooke’s edition). 
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L Suttee. --We shall refer in this connection to the. cnstoni 
of widow-burning w^hich was stopped by law not very long ago. 
The act of burning of a Hindu wife under certain conditions 
after the death of her husband was called Suttee.'^ The woman 
who burnt herself was called a. Sati. On the whole the custom 
was confined to the upper classes of Hindu society and was 
esj^ecially favoured by the martial tribes of the E, a j puts. The 
women of the lower classes did not even follow the biers of their 
husbands to the cremation ground.^ The obligation of self-ini- 
molation was not reciprocal inasmuch as it did not apply to the 
husband when his wife died before him.^ The rite was pro- 
bably based on some primitive customs of Indian tribes and was 
incorporated by the Aryan and other invaders into their systern.^^ 
In any case, it dates back to very ancient times.® 

The act of huTimig or StiMee wm performed both with the 
dead body of the husband and without it. If the corpse of the 
deceased husband was available, the wife was burnt with it. 
This was called Saha-marana or ‘dying in company with b If 
the liusband died at a distance from his wife or in certain cases, 
as for instance when the wife was pregnant, she vras burnt later 
with some article that belonged to her husband or some other 
objects that symbolized the deceased person. This was called 
Anumarayia or ' dying in accordance with ’. These terms are 
sometimes also called Sakagamana, ' going along with ’ and 
Anugammia ‘ going in accordance with ’ respectively.® In case 
of more wives than one, the privilege of being burnt with the 
corpse of the husband was exercised by the chief favourite and 
others were burnt in separate fires. In exceptional cases 


1 Compare Barbosa, I, 222, how a woman was sometimes immured 

alive in the Deccan. * 

2 Compare Shah, 130 (shabda 73), how a woman, probably of lower 
classes, followed the corpse of her husband only ‘ up to the threshold ’ 
beyond which only male relations could go ; also Macauliffe, I, 381. 

3 Compare a modern apology. ‘ The human spirit ’ says Coomara- 
swarni, ‘ demands of men and of women two different devotions. It asks 
of women devotion to men, of men devotion to ideas.’ Sati, 8. 

4 Compare a few facts on record for the inference. A copper piece 
was put into the mouth of the corpse wherewith to. pay the ferryman ou 
the waters of the Vaitarani, the Styx of the Hindus, for the passage of 
the spirit over the river. Temple, 222. Similarly a lamp was kcjU 
burning in the house to light the way of the departed soul in the rla-rkness 
of the next world. Macauliffe, I, 349 ; the act of feeding on rice and in ilk 
for the vigour of the disembodied soul has been referred to. AbuT Fazl 
makes it clear that the belief that the spirit of the husband needed a, 
female attendant in the next world was widely prevalent. A. A., 11, 
191-2, also l^ero Tefur, 90-1; also Crooke, Popular Religion, 153. The 
Suttee forms a link in a line of thought of similar animistic character. 

3 Compare Thompson, 19, how the soldiers of Alexander found it 
prevalent in the Punjab. 

^ Compare Thompson, 15. 

7 Compare Frampton, 127, how am.ong several wives the favourite 
spouse was allowed to put her neck in her husband’s arm when she was 
burnt. 
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cO"Wives reconciled their life-long ' differences and , ill-wili and 
arranged to lie 'bnriit together TOthdheir lius.baiid i.ii'the same 

.The accounts of a wife .-burning herself with; the corpse of 
. her husband are somewhat prosaic and may be imagined.. She 
followed the bier and was burnt with it. Sometimes' it was 
more elaborate and picturesque, and greater coin’age and coolness 
were required. Ibii Batuta has giTen a descrijition ■ of both 
varieties. We will summarize :Ms account of tbe Suttee of 
three wo.meii whose husbands had fallen in a battle far away.. 
The Sati in this case, on hearing the news of her husband's 
death, first took a bath and put on her best clothes and jewels. 
A procession was soon formed to conduct her to the place of 
cremation. The Brahmans and other relations Joined the 
procession and showered their profuse greetings on the widow 
on the glorious fortune that attended her. The WFoman took 
a eocoanut in her right hand and a mirror in her left and rode 
on a horse. The procession started with music and drums 
towards a shady grove. There was a |)ool,of w^ater in this 
grove and a stone idol (probably the idol of Siva, although the 
Moorish traveller does not specify it). Near the pool was a 
huge fixe, constantly fed with sesamum oil and screened from 
public view ; ‘ the whole surrounding wearmg an appearance of 
hell, God save us from it Approaching the shady grove, the 
Sati first washed herself in this pool of water and then began 
making a gift of her fine clothes and jewels one by one. At the 
end of it she borrowed a coarse unsewn cloth and put it over 
her body. Then, with calm boldness she advanced to the 
enclosure, until now screened from her sight ; she Joined her 
hands in salutations and prayers to the goddess of fire, Agni ; 
she meditated for a while ; then suddenly, with a firm resolution, 
she cast herself into the fiames. Just at this moment, from 
another quarter, a clamorous noise was raised with trumpets, 
drums and other vessels — obviously to distract the attention 
of the people from the horror of the scene. Others who were 
closely watching the movements of the Sati, immediately 
pushed heavy logs of wood over the body of the burning woman 
to prevent her escaping or struggling. Ibn Batuta, our informant, 
swooned at the sight and was carried away from the scene. So 
his description does not give us further details.^ This account 
is more or less a complete and faithful description of what 
happened in Suttee. 

We gather from other sources what corroborates the 
account of Ibn Batuta and emphasizes the religious element 


^ Compare the story of the two co-wives of Raja Ratan Sen of Chitor 
who sank their mnttial life-long bitterness and quarrels in the last act of 
sacrifice. They sat one on each side of the corpse in perfect amity and 
were quietly consumed in the flames. Compare P. (hin), 295. 

2 Compare K.R., II, 13-14, for the description of Ibn Batuta, 
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and the eIoc£uent persuasions of tlie Bralinian priest, who 
did not miss this excexDtioiially suitable opportiiiiity of 
explaining to the widow the essentially transient aud deceptive 
character of this life and the reality of the life beyond. Once 
she was burnt, so the priest assured her, a Sati was sure to find 
awaiting her the company of her husband for all eternity, riches, 
apparel, honour, and happiness beyond measure. The vidow 
was led to believe, in this manner, that her self-imiiiolatioii in 
fire was even more auspicious than the day of her nuptials, for 
it promised the comx^any of her husband for all times without 
a break or interruption.^ In case she pursued a contrciry course, 
she was sure to wander as a discontented ghost in the region of 
unhallowed s}>irits.^ There was no other choice. For the 
people in general it was an amusement and almost a pleasure to 
watch the spectacle of a -widow burning herseK.^ Others who 
were a little more far-sighted and x>ractieal treated her as some- 
thing of a free courier to the other world. They sent through 
her all sorts of messages to those on the other side.^ 

Attemj)ts have been made to look upon this relic of a 
primitive age and of a barbarous past as ' the last x>roof of 
perfect unity ’ in body and soul between a Hindu wife and her 
husband. Apart from the glaring defect that the burning was 
not mutual but only rested upon the other considerations 
show the unhistoric character of such a ])osterion moralizings. 
The custom of widow-burning as is shown by all the details of 
its observance and other animistic practices which w^e have 
referred to in this chapter, descended to the peoj^le of our age 
from earlier and more primitive times when spirit-worship and 
animivstic cults were probably prevalent in the land. There 
were certain other social factors which made its continuance 
possible. One of the factors which encouraged the practice of 
Suttee was the degraded position of a vidow in Hindu society. 
There are facts on record which show that the burning of a 
widow was on the whole better for her than the Hfe of bitterness 
and shame which awaited her refusal to submit to this ordeal.^ 


^ Compare the account of Nicolo Conti ; Frampton, 139 ,* Pero Tefiir, 
90. 

2 Compare Tod, II, 723, for the sentiment and belief of the wives of 
Indal and tJdal who fought for Prithiraj. 

3 Compare the observation of T.D., 576, how common people looked 
upon the spectacle as a tamdsha ; also K.R., II, 13. 

^ Compare Pero Tefur, 90-1. 

5 Widowhood, according to Hindu religious philosophy wtis in 
ngorous justice the result of Karma, or the deeds in a previous life, and 
as such, an experience which the widow amply deserved. Compare for 
instance Barbosa, I, ‘219-20 ,* K.B,, 11, 13, how a woman renounced every 
happiness and pleasure on the death of her husband, c.g. she broke her 
bangles and removed all her ornaments. Compare Pero Tefur, 91, how 
a Hindu widow escaped to Babylonia because of the social persecution 
that followed her refusal to bum herself ; also A. A., II, 192, for the opinion 
■of Abu’i Fazl who makes it abundantly clear that if widows refused to 
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Allied: to this. was the question of" status o,f a family.. Public 
,opmio.'iiaiid carefully cultivated religious beliefs had succeeded, in 
.inculcating, in the minds of people that' Suttee ^ was .the highest 
a, lid the, most pra.iseworth3’ female . virtue. The failure of, a. 
vddow to burn, hers.elf vdth her deceased- husband was ,a sure 
index of want of fidelity and truthfulness on' her part.^ In 
some cases financial pressure was also brought to bear on the 
woman, when she was oSered .in marriage. Nicolo Conti tells 
us of cases where a bride was ofiered to choose between .Suttee 
or the surrender of her dowry. In the latter case, the dowry 
■went to the male relations of her husband to the exclusion of 
her own chil.di*eii.^ . 

With the Eajpiit w^arrior, Suttee or even the slaughter of 
wumeii and children ' was- a point- of honour. He only 
resorted to these acts of desperation w^heii he was facing a 
certain defeat and there W'as every likelihood of his family 
failing into the hands of a not very Idnd enemy. Ordinarily, 
wdves and favourite concubines committed Suttee on the death 
of a Jlajput chief, but bigger and more spectacular holocausts 
w’^ere reser\'ed for the scenes of a losing fight.^ We do not 
affirm that the devotion of a Hindu wffi'e was uniformly absent 
in every case of Suttee. There are cases on record wffiich some- 
what encourage the belief held by the admirers of Suttee, but 
such examples are too few to affect our general analysis.^ On 


bum themselves, the Hindu public harrassed them so much that death 
through fire appeared to be a better course to choose. 

t Compare Yule, II, 341;, how the widow who offered to burn herself 
had ‘ great praise from all ’ ; her family acquired a great social prestige 
and a reputation for fidelity and tmthfulness. 

2 Compare Pero Tefur, 91, who also tells us that in this ease in the 
absence of a widow, her head-dress was laid beside the corpse and burnt. 

3 For ordinary widow-burning on the death of a B-ajput chief, there 
are numerous examples in Tod and Thompson. Other conspicuous 
examples of widow- burning or slaughter will b© mentioned presently in 
connection with Jauhar. Compare A.A., II, 5, for a typical illustration, 
which reminds one of the scenes related in the ‘ Count of Monte Cristo ’ 
by the Albanian princess. In a few words, when the Rajputs found 
they were losing a fight, they ordered their mansions to be surrounded 
with oil and hay. The women were locked in and a man was appointed 
to watch the fat© of the battle. If h© was sure that defeat and disaster 
were unavoidable, he exercised his authority and lighted the fatal pile. 
Compare P.P., 13, how on the death of Hamir Deva, his women deliber- 
ately offered themselves for Suttee as ‘an act befittmg true women L 
Compare also the account of Tdrllch Muzaffar Shdkly 35, for the voluntary 
self-immolation of the wives of a Baja on the advance of Muzaffar Shah 
of Gujarat. 

^ Compare, for instance, the sentiment of Bupamati as expressed 
by Ahmad-al-‘trmarl. Crump, 82; or the story of Dewaffani as given in 
the pages of Amir j^iisrau ; or the account given in the pages of MushtaqI 
of a lover who saved his sweet-heart (whom he had not married) from a 
snake who bit him instead, causing his immediate death, wdiereupoii 
without legal or social obligation the girl decided to be burnt with his 
corpse. 
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the whole, we find ourselves in agreement with Ahnl Fazl who 
divides the Satis into a number of categories namely, those who 
were compelled hy .the relatives to .burn, themselves ; those who- 
deliberately and -with a cheerful countenance accepted the ordeal 
owing to their devotion for their dead husbands ; those wdio out 
of regard for public opinion surrendered themselves ; others 
who were swayed by considerations of family traditions and 
customs ; and finally, those who were actually dragged into the 
fire against their will.^ . 

We wdll describe here the attitude of the Muslim State 
towards this honoured Hindu custom. Ibn Batuta tells ns that 
the Sultans of Delhi had enacted a law, wherebjr a license had 
to he procured before biirning a widow within the kingdom. 
Probably the law was designed to discourage the use of com- 
pulsion or social pressure to force a widow to burn herself, but 
in the absence of very strong reasons to the contrary, the 
license was issued as a matter of coui'se.^ Beyond institutmg 
a system of official permits, the State took no further steps until 
the reign of Humayun. The Mughal Emperor Humayun was 
the first monarch to think of extending an absolute prohibi- 
tion to ail cases wffiere a widow was past the age of child-bearing, 
even if she offered herself willingly. It was a bold step of social 
reform and there w^ere no violent protests or demonstrations on 
the part of the Hindu priesthood or laity. But the credulous 
monarch was persuaded to believe that this interference in the 
religious practices of another people and the forcible prevention- 
of a hallowed custom was sure to arouse .the wrath of the Divine 
Being and result in the downfall of Ms dynasty and perhaps in 
his own death. These weighty considerations led the religious 
and God-fearing monarch to cancel Ms orders. The ordinary 
rules, how- ever, remained in force ; for it is reported that the 
officers of the Sultans were always present on the scene of 
wddow^-hnrniiig to prevent any violence and compulsion being 
brought to bear on the reluctant or refusing widow.^ Akbar is 
reported to have interfered personally in certain famous cases 
and stopped the widows burning themselves. It is very difficult, 
however, to infer from these few cases, in which the monarch 
was interested for personal reasons, that any general prohibition 
was enforced or contemplated. 

It was difficult for Muslims to remain long without being 
influenced by the custom of Suttee or the attitude which fostered 
it, though the cases are not sufficiently numerous or general to 
emphasize the point. On the whole these tendencies are limited 
to those who had an aristocratic Hindu origin or lived in a 
Hindu environment.^ Islam must have gone a long way to 

1 Compare A.A., II, 191-2. 2 Compare K.R., II, 13. 

3 Compare the account of Sidi *Ali Reis, Vambory, 60. 

^ Compare the account of the defeat of ‘Ain-ui-mulk when he re- 
belled against Sultan Muhammad Tughiuq. On the field of battle when 
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modify tlie iiitemity and tlie operation of the custom in nortliern 
India, ximoiig other direct infliiences we.may' note here the 
latter day popularity of Krishna' and 'Rama cults which gradtialiy 
changed the religious outlook of the people.^ , ' 

2. Jauhar, — The .account of funeral and posthumous rites 
would. be. .incomplete mthout a reference to the custom of. Jaiihar 
which. can be better explained than defined.^. The custom, of 
JaMhar : mom or less confined to' the Bajputs, though other 
■cases are not wanting,.*^'' ■ When a Bajput chief and Ms warriors 
were reduced to despair in an engagement, they usually killed 
their women and children or locked them inside a.n underground 
eiielosure and set fire to the building. Then., sword, in. .hand, 
they sallied forth to court a certain but heroic death. The 
code of Bajput warfare did not know of surrender, and could 
not reconcile them to a defeat. It guided only to victory or 
amiihiiation. 

There are many well-known examples of Jauhar during 
our period. The example of Hamir Beva, the Chauhan warrior 
of Banthambor, is well knoun. When facing the over- 
whelming numbers of Sultan *Ala-ud-din Kimlji he committed 
Jauhar after putting up a sturdy resistance for a long time."^ 
However, “we have more gi’aphic details of the Jauhar committed 
by the Baja of Kampila when his fortress was besieged by 
Sultto Muhammad Tughiuq to punish Mm for sheltering a 
State rebel named Baha-ud-dm Gushtasp. The Baja first 
managed to smuggle the refugee out of the fortress and arranged 
for his (the rebePs) shelter in another place of security. He 
then ordered a great fire to be lighted and approached the 
members of his own family vdth the following words : ' I have 

made up my mind to die. Such of you who choose to follow 
me do the same b All the ladies washed themselves, rubbed 
their bodies with sandah-wood paste, then made their solemn 
obeisance to their master and quietly threw themselves into the 
fire. The families of the ministers and other nobles joined them 
in this supreme sacrifice. The Baja and Ms warriors in their 


his army was scattered and it was rumoured that he was killed, his w’ife 
refused to be saved and stayed there to share the fate of her husband 
and if possible to be burnt like a Hindu widow {vide K.R., II, 66). Com- 
pare also the opinion of Amir ]^usrau and his profoimd admiration for 
the Hindu wife. Q.S,, 31. 

1 Compare Tod, II, 620 on their effect over the Rajputs. 

2 Com^oare Tod, I, 310-11 (note) for Grierson. The term ‘Jauhar’ 
is derived from Jatu-griha ‘a house built of lac or other combustibles’ 
in allusion to the story in the MahSbharata (i, chap. 141-51) of the at- 
tempted destruction of the Pandavas by setting such a building on fire. 

s Compare for instance the account of the Jauhar of the Hindu 
assassins who killed the Sayyid monarch named Mubarak Shah. T.M.S., 
462. Compare also Malfuzdi4-Tlmuri, 289 for the Jauhar of many Hindus 
during the sack of Delhi by Timur. 

4 Compare the account of Amir l^usrau in K.F., 24. 
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turn. siBiilarly wasted and rubbed themselves with sandal- 
wood paste, girded themselves with their arms but discarded the 
piotecti've breast-plate. The heroic band then proceeded to 
hght the besiegers until every one of them was killed.^ 

Tlie rite of Janliar sometimes assumed an even more des- 
perate and tragic form. We have a very graphic account from the 
pen of Emperor Babur of the defeat and the Jauhar of Medni 
4*“ defeat the warriors of Medni 

Kai killed a,U their women and children in obedience to the 
custoin and issued forth with naked sword to fight to the bitter 
end. boon however, they realized that it was not possible to 
hght and became apprehensive of being captured alive. To 
avoid such a humihating fate they decided to co mmi t suicide. 
It was arranged to put one of their men on an elevated spot 
\nth a sharp drawn sword. All others then advanced below 
him one by one them heads fallmg at regular intervals until aU 
of them perished. There is reason to beheve that the course 
these proud warriors adopted was not altogether rash or iU- 
chosen. In warfare of those days there were no agi’eements on 
humane treatment or covenants to regulate the treatment of 
the captives of war and the wounded. Everything depended on 
the wml of the victorious conqueror. Proud Eajputs would not 
submit to such a humiliating position even in their own inter- 
tribal wars, which were not infrequent. When thev were 
tte_ Muslim_ invaders they frankly expected the 
ilinrft enemies. There are historic examples to 

ulusteate thait m quite a number of cases the brutality of the 
Mushin warnom was quite exceptional even in the records of 
barbarity and brutality of that age.s 

fbo f natmal to expect a certain amount of assimilation of 
SfiXi^r *f^e Muslim warriors whose traditions 

ftri f ef *f^e Eajputs. Some- 

did lJ^vV+h^ more or less the same position as their enemies 
fod agamst them, as for mstance, when Timur invaded India 
Mercy was neither sought nor given and the certainty of almost 


1 Compare the account of Ibn Batuta, K.R., II 58-9 
Compare the account of Bdbur-ndma, 312 

wars, compare Tod, II, 744. ^ Bajputs m inter-trxba 
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brutal 8laiiglit€T. persuaded many a wariior to adopt tlie eourse 
of Eajpiit Jaiiliar.^ Tbe Deccan, however, does not appea.r to 
be a very fruitful soil for the growth of snch martial traditions.^ 

SOCLIL AND DoaiESTIC ■ COMFOETS; ■ 

General Eemarics. The masses of the People. — We. have, 
pointed out in an earli.er chapter the disparity between the 
incomes of various social classes and the almost antipodal 
difference which existed between the highest and lower classes. 
We' have also expressed there our agreement vith the opinion of 
ID. Moreland. We vill add .here a few words in support of 
those statements, by illustrating the domestic comforts of the 
masses of the people, most of whom inhabited the villages' 
as t,hey do no'w. The Mughal Emperor' Babur was particularly 
struck with the meagre requirements of the Indian rural popula-., 
tioii. The colonization or the devastation of a peasant village 
according to him, took an amazingly short time as so few things 
were required to give shape to a rural habitation. 'People 
disappear comi:)leteiy from a place where they have been living 
for many years in about a day and a half ’ says Babur, and 
leave absolutely no traces of their existence behind. Similarly, 
when they colonize a new place, they are content with some 
sort of bored well or a pool or tank of 'water for their needs, 
without requiring elaborate constructions like canals and bridges. 
A few tree trunks and a quantity of straw for thatches is all 
that they want for the construction of their dwellings. Big 
mansions or a tovm vdth. cireumvaiiations do not enter their 
scheme of corporate life. You turn and see them commencing 
to build a rural village and in an unbelievably short time, you 
turn again to find if finished and now^ there stands before you 
a regular rural village of Hindustan.^ This is a fairly correct 
general estimate of the rural village. 

To take a somewhat closer view, the site for a rural habita- 
tion was usually chosen on a raised ground or a high hill, ]3re- 
ferably under the protective arms of a mighty man, a Sultan 
or a noble in the neighbourhood. There was a supply of water 


Compare for instance the example of Kamal-nd-din, the Governor 
of Bhatnair and his retainers ^^ho burned their women and their property 
and then proceeded to fight Timnr like ‘ hiood-thirsty devils’. YMe 
Z.JST., 452, M., 277. Compare also the feeling of Hnmaynn when on© of 
the ladies of the royal haram named ■ Aqiqa Bibi fell into the hands of 
Sher Shah after the defeat of Kanaiij. The Mnghal Emperor felt sorry 
that he did not kill her before the impending disaster. Vide G., 46. 

2 Compare K.F., 40, how the Baja of Tel ingana hesitated to commit 
Jauhar on the attack of ‘Ala-nd-din Khalji though a number of his 
officers volunteered to do so. 

s Compare B.N., 250. 

4 Compare the view of Nfanak, Shah, 187. Compare the account of 
Ifon Batuta for the water supply of the village. K.B., II, 94. 
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near by and land for enitivation all roniid/ This village ^ 
composed of cottages adjoining one anotlier, for the various 
classes, those of the nntouchables and low classes lying on 
the outskirts. An average cottage in the Doab area was some- 
what like the follovdng, though no definite account has come 
down to us from contemporary sources. It represented the 
minimum that a human being wants for protection from cold, 
rain or tropical sun. Four low mud walls probably enclosed 
a small space with a roof of thatch supported by a few -wooden 
logs and resting on -wooden stands or rough pillars. A small 
opening in the front wail was left out for entrance which might 
or might not be fitted with a door. There vrere perhaps no 
smaller openings in the side wails to admit light. The floor was 
of trodden earth, sometimes plastered -vdth cow-dung.^ The 
houses of better-class peasants or of the head-men of the village 
w’ere more spacious and commodious. They had a platform 
(chabutra) outside the houses together "with an entrance chamber 
and an inner room, a spacious courtyard, a verandah and even 
a second storey. The apartments for the members of the 
joint family were built around the cential courtyard within. 
The walls were of mud, and the roof, as usual, of thatch with 
perhaps a few wooden beams. ^ The houses in the lower Gangetic 
valley, if we may infer from the houses of the rich people, were 
not built close to one another but stood in their own orchards of 
fruit or palm trees. They were erected on mud plinths around 
a courtyard with wooden or bamboo jjosts, and were interlaced 
with walls of split bamboos, the thatched roof resting on a bamboo 
framework. All this was encircled by a moat, a fence, some sort 
of hedge or a well-manured patch of castor or some other crop, 
for protection.® 

As to their furniture, the enumeration for poorer peasants 
need not detain us long. Like the handy thatch and the easily 
available wooden beams and logs, their utensils for every day 
were made of baked earth which could be procured in the 
village itself.^ The better class peasants, as -we have noted 
before, may have also bought a few brass and mixed-metal 
utensils. Refinements of dress and toilet or delicacies of cooking 
and dining equipment did not enter their scheme of life. They 
usually slept on the bare floor and went about covered in a 
loin-cloth and an over-all sheet of coarse cloth which was used 
almost for every convenience of clothing and even bedding. A 
cake of millet, rice and pulses and if possible a little clarified 
butter and a relish of onions and chillies has been their familiar 


1 Compare Salzmann, 88 for a description of mediseval English poor. 

2 Compare some terms of village housing in Grierson, Bihar Peasant 
Life, 332-3 ; also I.G.L, XXIV, 174-6. 

3 Compare also 1.0.1., VII, 239-40. 

4 Compare the account of Firishta, T.F., II, 787. 
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diet.^ . The usual rule is two meals- a day,: unless some stale food 
is left OTer.from the previous evening. In some cases they are, 
as probably they were, content ' with -one., square meal.^ Their 
usual drinh. is cool and -fresh ■■water ; and they do not forget to 
ask every -wayfarer or passing traveller to share this beverage, 
particularly ' in. the hot -season. Tobacco had not come, into 
use during our period -and the use of opium was ■ confined to a 
few regions. Betel-leaves and areca nuts w-ere consumed by 
urban people of all classes. On special festivals, toddy, or -so-ine 
cheap country spirit' was drunk hj the peasants.^ We may 
si.miiarly conclude that it, -was usual for all the inem.bers of a 
family, especially' the females,", to sleep in a' single chamber 
during cold w^eather, or in the open courtyard' during summer. 
There were '-no 'separate -kitchens or bath-rooms in the. house. 
People went. to wells or rivers for bathing. - There was ,' little 
privacy in the life of the jjeopie and very few refinements, 
though there was plenty of fellow-feeling and humanity and 
strict and intricate rules of behaviour governed by a well-knovTi 
and well-miderstood custom. So, -we may imagine, lived the 
vast mass of the Indian population in rural village communities. 

I. Totim-planning.— The Indian tradition of architecture, 
including that of town-planning, is a very ancient one. Regular 
books were compiled on the science of architecture, otheiwise 
called the silpamstras, and archseologicai remains of ancient 
tovns and buildings amply testify to the architectural richness of 
the ancient Hindu mind.^ The distinctive features of a typical 
Hindu city were the choice of its site and two wide streets 
running through the city, intersecting at right -angles. The 
Hindu buildings were conspicuous for their mass and dura- 
bility/ There was a profuse display of gold plate in the 
royal mansions. These w’'ere built many storeys, the t^wo 
upper storeys sometimes measuring as many as fifty yards in 


^ Compare Crooke’s Herklot’s Islam, 317. 

2 Compare VIII, 308 ; 327 ; XX, 202-3 ; XXIV, 174. 

3 Compare ibid., VIII, 308-9. 

^ Compare V. V. Dutta’s ‘ Town-planning in ancient India ’ for details. 

s Compare for instance a description of Jaipur, ‘ The i^lan of the 
city of Jaipur is especially interesting . ..for this city is one of those 
which have not grown up irregularly by gradual accretion : it was laid 
down at its foundation on a scientific plan according to the traditions of 
Hindu city-builders and the direction of their canonical books called the 
Silpas^tras . . . The city leans upon the neighbouring hill, defended by 
the Nahargarh Port, its main streets running approximately from East to 
\Vest and North to South, following the directions laid down in the 
Silpasastr^’, Havell, Indian Architecture, 217. For the durability of 
Hindu buildings compare the account of Timur 'who bears testimony to 
the fact that they lasted from five to seven hundred years. Vide M., 
304-5. Also see E.D.* I, 329 for an ancient fire temple of unburnt bricks, ^ 
two yards long and broad and one span thick, in Sind, which existed 
intact in the time of the author of the narrative. Compare also Tod, III, 
1313 (note) for ancient burnt bricks of Sehwan in Sind. 
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height. Green tiie work was used for roofs; and the encircling 
walls of a fortress or the circumvallation of a city wnre marked 
with towers, massive gates and statues of elephants or men at 
the entrance. Where it W'as available, stone was used in con- 
struction. x4mong other features of Hindu buildings, we may 
note the construction of aqueducts, the exquisite carvings of 
the doors and windows and the fine workmanship displayed in 
building temples and idols.^ 

When Muslims first came on the scene, and for a long time 
afterwards, they made skilful use of Hindu architectural talent 
in their own buildings and towns. They borrowed most of the 
old features of Hindu cities, though they left very few of the 
native- master-pieces intact. Probably the Muslims added to 
the outstanding features of a Hindu town, namely the palaces, 
tanks, temples, the broad and open spaces and the height and 
massiveness of their buildings, some distinguishing features of 
their own, thus evolving a city as it stood under the Mughals.^ 
Among the contribution of Muslims towards Indian town- 
planning may be noted their beautiful and spacious mosques, 
their gate- ways, probably the use of fountains, domes, a ne^v 
arch and an improved style of walls around a city with watch- 
towers and other military equipment of a more efficient pattern. 
Their buildings, their mausoleums, their roofed tanks and baths 
and their beautiful gardens all went to enrich an Indian city. 

An average city of contemporary Hindustan may be des- 
cribed somewhat as follows It w'as situated on the bank of a 
river or on the converging point of many trade routes, usually 
on a higher level than the surrounding country, for reasons of 
defence and security.^ A high massive wall ran round the city, 
intercepted by gates which were heavily guarded day and night 
under the direct supervision of a special officer known as the 
Kotwdl^ On entering the city enclosure, the principal mosque 


1 For gold display compare P. 23-4. For -an account of storeyed 
houses compare the account of Timur (ibid.) that the wooden houses of 
Kashmir were sometimes four and five storeys high in the 14th century. 
Compare also Jaisi for seven-storied buildings of Simhala. Compare 
Babur’s account of Gwalior (B.N., 317, 320). The royal buildings of 
Gwalior wore four storeys in height, the two upper storeys measuring about 
50 yards. They were conspicuous for towers, gates, statues, and green 
tile work. 

2 Compare the account of cities like Delhi, Buda’un, Sikri, Agra, 
Ajnaer and othei’s in the Records of the Archaeological Department of 
India. Compare B.K., 312 for the extensive and universal use of stone 
in Chanderl. 

3 Compare T.D., 92-3 for the account of the foundation of Patna 
and the reasons for the choice of the site, as Sher Shah formulated them. 

^ For the office of KotvM, B., 279 and other authorities. For this 
^ wall-building, we have an interesting account of Jahmi Fandh, the 
surrounding wall of Delhi begun by Muhammad Tughlnq. It was 11 
cubits in thickness and a man on horseback could ride on it all round 
the city. Regular chambers were constructed inside it for night-watches, 
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or temple usually struck .the visitor by its unusual and coii- 

spiciioiis site. The principal .mosque was . within, measurable 
,clistance,of every. part of the city- and was ,big' enough to" accom- 
modate a very' la.rge , gathering of men on Frid.ays and on other 
occasions for piibhc prayers.^ , Big -reservoirs were laid within 
or very near the city for the supply of water especially .in case 
of siege or scarcity of rain.^ These aqueducts were particularly 
important for' liiUy fortresses.^ Two main roads ninning at 
right-angles intersected in the middle of the city and were 
connected with the .m.ain 'gates of the outer wall. On both 
sides of these main roads were the four wings of the city bazar 
with rows, of shops facing each, other. These wings of the 
bazar were occupied by special classes of tradesmen and - gui.lds 
of craftsmen.'^ 'For their own amusement' and comfort, 
nionarclis sometimes built bazars ■ins.ide and outside their 
palaces.*'^ Bridges sometimes added, to the charms of a city.® 
The city was divided into separate quarters for various 
social groups. In keeping with the social ideas of the da}^ some 
classes of people, for instance, the scavengers, the leather- 
dressers and the very poorest beggars and wretches, wmre 
segiegated from the rest of the population and were made to 


and other guards. There were other similar chambers for stores of 
provisions of corn and other military weapons like mangonals and heavy 
apparatus used in defending cities against besiegers. It had. '2S gates 
and many bastions at close intervals. Compare K.R., II, 16. Compare 
the evidence of Timhr that this city wall from Siri to old Fort was made 
of' stone. {Vide M.,, 290, ,Z,N., 476.) 

^ Compare A., 135. The mosque of Firuzabad designed imder Firuz 
Tiighluq was provided with accommodation for 10,000 people. The fact 
should also be remembered that the present Qutb Minar of Delhi was 
originally designed as the minaret of a mosque named Qvvjwat-ul- 
Idcini ythe strength of Islam ’)• Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din l^aljT, who 
later designed another minaret five times the dimensions of the Qutb, 
appears to have forgotten the original object. 

2 Compare K.R., II, 17-18 for an account of Hauz-i-Shamsl of Delhi 
which was 2 miles in length and half a mile in width. 

^ Compare ibid~^ 93 foribn Batuta’s account of what is called a BdoU 
or \rater-reservoir — a tank with stone casing on the sides and steps running 
to the edge of the water. 

4 Compare the account of TdTikh-i~Davd% 406. Compare also Sayyid 
^ihmad. Chap. II, 24 for the account of FiruzabM, the city of Firuz Shah. 
It was 5 krohs (or about 10 miles) in diameter ; ^ibid., 52. Delhi of 
Shahjahan had a bazar 1,500 yards long and 30 yards wide known as 
Faiz Bazar and lying in front of the Delhi Gate : also A., 135. 

s The Mind Bazars of Akfoar will be referred to elsewhere. The Haram 
bazar of Mandu has been mentioned earlier. It will be w'orth while 
observing here that the Mughal Emperor Humayun built a floating bazar. 
Many huge boats were joined together, and over them rows of stalls were 
built, so that if the royal party went for a pleasure trip on the Jumna “ 
all sorts of supplies were available for the royal company and their 
retainers. Compare K., 138-9. 

® Compare references to the construction of bridges in ‘ Afif . Compare 
the account of Timur (M., 304-5) for thirty bridges over the Jhelum in the 
city of ISTagar (Srinagar ?). 
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live on the outskirts of the towns. The rest of the population 
diTicIed itself into religious, racial and even occupational groups. 
For instance, Muslims and Hindus had ^separate quarters ; 
nobles and common people lived in distinct parts of *the city ; 
among the common people various trades and castes lived in their 
* owm quarters. All these quarters were designed to be as com- 

plete and self-sufficient as passible; in fact, some of them 
developed all the features of a big town and were provided 
with ah the social amenities of a city on a smaller scaled 

The Eoyal Quarter , — The capital city of the Idngdom added 
to the list of these quarters one of its own and the most magni- 
ficent of them all, one in which the palaces of the Sultan and 
the houses for his establishments were built. We have already 
said something about the palaces and establishments of the 
Sultan. It should be observed here that the palaces and other 
* stafi buildings were not the only important features of the royal 
quarter, which was a magnificent town in itself. Besides the 
elephant and horse stables, army quarters and parade grounds, 
the royal quarter was conspicuous for its spacious and beautiful 
gardens, extensive play-grounds, mosques, baths, colleges and 
mausoleums. The foundation of a royal building w^as carried 
out with great solemnity amidst a scene of sjfiendour. The 
hour w^as fixed, as usual, after consulting the astrologers. The 
Sayyids and the religious dignitarie>s of the State accompanied 
the monarch ^nd even assisted sometimes in collecting the stone 
and mortar and other necessary material for building. When 
the inauguration ceremony began, His Majesty laid the first 
brick in the foundation with his own hands The work of con- 
struction began afterwards. If the bunding was a palace for the 
residence of the Sultan himself, many secret doors and con- 
cealed passages were designed inside it to help the escape of the 
monarch in times of danger, or for other uses.^ 

There were no defined regulations for the design of the royal 
buildings . Everything depended on the pleasure and whims of the 
monarch. The Mughal Emperor Humayun, for instance, built 
himself a fioating palace, the ‘ Mystery House and among other 
novelties, the 'floating bazdf.^ Among other usual features of 

1 For the Muslim quarters, compare an illustration in Gupta, Bengal 
etc., 90-1; compare the account of Ibn .Batuta. ‘ Tarababad ’ or the 
Musicians’ quarter of Delhi was provided with its own market and mosque. 
It had even a Jami* mosque of its own. Vid& K.R., 11, 18. 

2 Compare the account of l^vandmir, 146. Huma 3 run also believed 
in taking omens from the Qur’an besides consulting astrologers in selecting 
an auspicious moment ; also Hacauliffe, 11, 34. 

3 Compare B., 403. 

^ ^ Compare K., 139-40 for the Floating Palace. It was modelled 

on the Floating Bazar and was fitted on two huge boats. The wood- 
carvers, metal-workers, decorators and furnishers of the capital had 
spent all their ingenuity and talent for design to give this palace a most 
exquisite appearance. The Floating Palace had three storeys. Compare 
ibid.f 144 for a detailed description of the *Mystei’y Bouse’. It was 
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the' royal palace was the use of chronometers and, the announce- 
ment of the liour2 In fact. time.. was announced in every official 
residence in the kingdom, the morning hour in particular being 
announced with trumpet and drums 'and, as , usual in Muslim 
cities, by the call of' the Muazzin.to prayer/^ ' At night, the 
royal palace was heavily guarded under the personal supervision 
of ^ a „ special officer. ' As a rul%, nobody was allowed to enter 
the precincts after the first watch of the night ' except those 
on night duty or others who had special permission from the 
monarch to stay inside the . building. A special officer kept the 
,record of events at the palace during the night and submitted 
it to the monarch in the' morning.^ ■ ■ , , 

Tent life was popular equally with the poor and the rich.-^ 
The king made use of tents of a great variety for pleasure and 


built- on the bank of the Jumna in Agra and was composed of three rooms 
on the ground floor adjoining one another. The central room was designed 
in an octagonal shape and fitted with a large water tank. Over this 
tank was constructed an alcove from which a secret passage led into 
adjoining chambers.* Care was taken that the water from the tank, 
even when it was over-full, did not escape into these adjoining rooms. 
A person on entering the tank, went into the alcove, and passing through 
its revolving doors, went into one of these chambers where, to his agreeable 
surprise, he found himself in most magnificent halls provided with re- 
freshments, music and songs. 

1 Compare for the use of chronometer {ghariyal) a previous reference 
in chapter II, where it is mentioned that Sultan Firuz Tughliiq maintained 
a separate department for it ; also Maeaulifie VI, 400. This ghariyal or 
water-clock was a kind of clepsydra used in India from a very ancient 
date (Compare J.^. A. S'., 1915. Fleet ‘The ancient Indian water-clock h 
Compare also ibid., 702 where Mr. Pargiter explains that both sundial 
and water-clock were used in ancient days to determine the hour of day 
and night. The longer measure of ‘ half -watch ’ was determined by 
* gnomon ’ and the nadiica by the latter). In one place Malik Muhammad 
Jaisi tells us that hours, halves and quarters were determined by the 
‘filling in® of the vessel. {Vide P., 64.) The announcement of time 
was made by striking a gong of mixed metal, about the thickness of two 
finger breadths, at every Pahar (vide B.N., 265). Outside India, Muslims 
were familiar with more advanced models of clocks and chronometers 
(Compare Siddiqi, 1.(7., VoL I ‘ Use of clocks in Muslim lands ’), In India 
they adopted the old Hindu system. Babur made certain improvements 
in the marking of time. He began the announcement of glians in addition 
to Pahars. (Vide B.N., 517.) Besides water-clocks, Humayun also 
used astrolabes to fix a particular hour, (Vide G., 53.) In general 
ghariyal (the Hindu clepsydra) was used in the Kingdom. 

2 Compare the account of Ibn Batuta K.R., II, 6. Compare also 
K,, 156, how Humayun introduced the system of announcing time 
by beat of drums several times a day, namely at dawn, after sun -rise, 
at sunset and on the night of the first and the fourteenth of the lunar 
month. Akbar, his successor, however, reverted to the old system of 
ghariyal ; and the gong and the clepsydra accompanied the monarch wher- 
ever his camp moved. Vide A. A., 11, 9. 

3 Compare B., 406 for the night watch and otheFVegulations. Compare 
A., 127 for the record officer. ‘Afif occupied this office for some time ; 
also T.M.S., 376 for another reference to the record officer. 

4 Compare the interesting experience of Amir Khusrau when bis 
house collapsed in the rainy season and he lived in a tent. IK, V, 61. 
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for official tours outside the capital. There were not many 
elegant and spacious tents and Shdmydnas in the beginning 
of the Sultanat, Elaboration and refihfement came by degrees, 
until at last the Mughal Emperor Humayim designed small 
and big Shamyanas and tents of a gi'eat variety which reflect 
creditably on his genius and refinement. Einally, Akbar and hjs 
successors moved about in big cities of canvas, so that the 
various royal tents became bigger and their comforts and 
decorations greater.^ The familiar furniture inside a tent or a 
Shamyana was carpets and mattresses made of silk and big 
pillows along with other requisites.^ 

Before we close the description of royal dwellings, we shall 
consider a few’' other features of the residential j^alace. The 
royal residence occupied a conspicuous site, on an elevated 
spot, if possible. It was generally built by the side of a river 
so that the beauty of the building was enhanced by the stream 
which reflected it by day and threw its shadows by night.^ It 
is difficult to convey_in words what one feels on a visit to the 
royal buildings of Agra and Delhi or Lahore and Mandu. 
Beautiful gardens and other open sj)aces surrounded the palace. 
We have seen how stone was used in places like Ghanderi where 
it was available. Red stone was used in large quantities. It 
was rubbed and pohshed to such fineness that in the v^ords of 
Amir Khusrau, one could see one’s reflection in the stone waUs 
of the palace of Delhi.’* Little is said about the flooring of 
palaces until we come to the time of Babur, who is credited with 
using red stones for the flooring of his retiring rooms and 
' drawing rooms, probably for the first time in Hindustan, though 
the point seems open to doubt,^ How far marble was used is 
not clear, but the existing remains show that the extensive use 
of fine marble was deferred tiU the later days of Mughal glory. 


Compare T.W., 1256, how the royal camp consisted of tents for the king 
and other officials and of thatch cottages for common soldiers. Compare 
B.N., 353 for Babur’s experiences of the rainy season in India and his 
life in tents. 

1 Compare an early reference in Q.S., 40 to royal tents {hdrgah) before 
Mu‘izz-ud-din Kaiqubad. Before him the bdrgdh or Shamyana was small 
enough to be supported by only two poles. The Sultan doubled its 
dimensions and the number of supports. Compare O., 69 for the royal 
canopy. It was circular in shape. Compare the descriptions in Khvaiid- 
mir, 140-1 of the royal tents of Humayun. The Mughal Emperor designed 
one Shamyana which was so big that many frameworks for pillars were 
required to support it. He ordered another tent to be made on wooden 
framework which (like his Floating Palace) could be detached and 
folded in parts and was easy to move from one halting place to another. 
By the time of Akbar (compare A.A.,T, 51) refinements liad advanced 
still further and Abul Fazl mentions a great variety of tents in royal 
use ranging from modest rdwaMs and darweslm to ‘ double storeyed ’ and 
* eight-pillared shamyanas 

* 2 For furnishings, ikid,, A.A„ I, 51. 8 Compare Q.S., 42-3. 

* Ibid, ^ Compare the account of Gulbadan, 14-15. 
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The palace of the Sultan had mimeroiis apartments, n,am.ely a 
JdmJchdna or dramiig room,. dressing Tooins, . bathrooms, ...rething 
rooms opening into e.iiclo.sed courtyards, and the female apart - 
.iiients. The palace wails were, decorated 'with silk hangings a.iici 
velvet tape,>stries fringed mth 'brocade and worked with precious 
stones 3 The usual articles of decoration were arm.vS and weapons 
with gold, ebonj" 'and damascened work, candle-sticks, caiidel- 
abras, carpets, ewers, scent boxes, wpiting cases, chess boards, 
book-cases and covers, etc. Candles were used to light the 
chambers by night. Torches .and portable wick-lanips were 
also used on occasions.^ A number of additions were made to 
the usual features of the old palaces by Bahur, of which a summer 
house (chan-kancU), flower beds, marble baths and the BdoU 
.and fountains at Agra are the more important.® 

For a long time the mansions of nobles of rank and dignitaries 
of State do not appear to have been built within the royal quarters, 
thoug'h probably they we.re not situated at a very long distance 
from it. more unfettered and intimate social intercourse began to 
prevail among the noble classes only after the establishment of 
the IMughal dynasty and mth the growth of a thoroughly Indian 
outlook among all the ruling classes. So that the houses of 
Birbal and Faizi at Sikri remind the visitor of the frequent 
interchange of visits between the monarch and his favourite 
noble>s and their mutual care and devotion. 

We have noted in an earlier chapter that the present Delhi 
is composed of numerous older cities and that this consummation 
was natural. We shall only note here that by the time of 
Muhammad Tughluq four separate royal cities had come into 
existence, nameh' the Old City or the city proper, Siri, Tnghiuq- 
abad and J ahan Pariah built by the monarch himself. Muhammad 
Tughluq wanted to circumvallate all of them by a big wall 
which has already been described, but the plan had to be 
abandoned owing to its immense cost.^ 

The houses of Nobles , — There is comparatively little in- 
formation about the mansions {havaills) of the nobility. It 
appears, however, that they were built on the plan of the royal 
buildings. There was comparatively more security for the 
nobles than for the monarchs, which was reflected in better repose 
and composure in the homes of the former. The mansions of 
the nobles were big buildings with spacious apartments. There 
were drawing rooms, baths, sometimes a water-tank, a spacious, 
courtyard, and even a library. Separate apartments w’^ere 


1 For the apartments and decorations compare the accounts in 'Afii, 
100-101 ; Q., 534 ; K.K., 472. 

2 For the chandeliers etc., see Q.S., 123-4, 127 ; B.N., 409. 
Compare G., 14-15, where small cabinets in towers (or Burjees) are 

also mentioned, but the point is open to doubt, as burjees are mentioned 
in Malwa and other places. 

4 Compare K.B., II, 15-16. 
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assigned for the nse of the ladies of the ha-ram. The drawing 
rooms were . sometimes decorated with costlj^ hangings and 
beautiful curtains.^ The walls of the houses of the richer Hindu 


classes were probably painted and white-washed and the doors 
were of ornamental wood- work. ^ Some references are found about 
the houses of upper classes in Bengal and Gujarat. The Bengal 
houses w^'ere conspicuous for the construction of a tank on one 
side of the house, an orchard on the other, bamboo groves on 
the third side, and open spaces on the fourth.® The houses of 
Orissa were spacious and tall structures with orchards of fruit 
trees and plots of land for purposes of cultivation.^ Gujarat 
was similarly a very advanced country in respect of house- 
construction. Cambay was ‘ a most excellent city People of 
Khambayat had ‘ many vegetable and fruit gardens and orchards 
which they used for their pleasures \ Champanir and Ahmada- 
bad came into prominence at the close of our period. There 
were fine houses with big courtyards, tanks and wells of sweet 
water, all made of stone in both the cities.^ Marwari merchants 
of those days were very fond of bathing and constructed man}- 


water-tanks in their houses in addition to the usual orchards and 
gardens.® 

It has been suggested by the author of the TdnMi-i-Firiskta 
that the people of Hindustan as a whole did not know how to 
enjoy their beautiful rivers and wide expanses of water. Accord- 
ing to him, the people of the Deccan were fond of building their 
houses near running streams ; while in the North, ' if a person 
pitched his tent on the bank of a river, he screened it from the 
stream b They displayed the same want of good taste in the 
construction of their houses. As a result, observes Firishta, their 
mansions look like prison houses and their towns and cities are 
fiat."^ We are not in a position to judge of the correctness of 
these remarks, but in any case they do not apply to the royal 
buildings or even to the houses and cities of the Hindus, most of 
which are situated on the rivers. 


1 Compare a description of the house of a noble named IHiaMa in 
Koil (Aligarh) where Gulbadan was received by the Mughal Emperor. 
The house in this case was furnished with rich Gujarat curtains fringed 
with gold-threads. ^ Separate apartments were assigned for Gulbadan 
and other ladies. Vide G., 18, 20-23. Compare Amir IQiusrau’s description 
of the house of a noble, IK., V, 58, 87-88. Compare Babur-Ndma, 234 

4 for the account of the library in the house of Ghazi Kian, an Afghan 
noble of^ Milwat. Babur bears testimony to the enormous number of 
‘ theological books ’ which he found there. 

2 Compare MacaulifPe, I, 275 for a reference. 

^ Compare 1027, 116; also .Barbosa, II, 147 for large water- 

tanks inside Muslim house in Bengal. 

4 Compare A., 165. 

5 Compare for Khambayat, Varthema, 106, Barbosa, I, 161. Compare 
Barbosa^ I, 125 for Champanir and Alxmadabad. 

6 Compare 1, 113. 

7 Compare T.F., H, 787. 
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IL Furniture.— We have made' several references to the 
articles of use in the royal palaces.' No comprehensive a-ccooiit 
is available but some idea maybe gathered, from what, foilo-ws. 
Among general furniture, we may mention beds and chairs . The 
bedsteads, as they are even to-day, were made , of four cross- 
pieces of wood resting on four legs and' were woven with braid.s 
of cotton or silk (mwdr). Other kinds of light and ea.sily portable 
beds were .also used, so that a person often carried his bedstead 
with him , on a Joumey. Among articles of bedding, w’'e maiy 
include two mattresses, pillows and coverlets which were som.e-. 
times made of silk for the nobility and rich people. Cotton or 
linen slips, w^ere used for the .mattresses' and pillow^s and were 
changed very frecpiently. The common term for ail these articles 
of bedding, including the bed, w'as chaparkhat} In so.me cases, 
rich people used bedsteads ornamented with, gold a.nd silver and 
.fitted with silk mattresses.^ The rich Hindus sometimes used 
beautiful mats knowm as Slial-pdtls for mattresses and filled 
their xhllow's with mustard seeds. Mosquito curtains w’ere also 
used in some malarious parts of Bengal.^ 

The aristocracy used long chairs with seats made of silk. 
Other people used Pldis ot seats made of jackwood and coral 
and interlaced with cotton strings. Mtmdas of reed w^ere also 
used."^ Poorer classes were satisfied with iron stools and the 
rich bad diw^ans and cushions.® A variety of fans w’^as used by 
the common people. The rich used fly-whisks of many kinds.® 

It appears from a prohibition of Sultan Firuz Tugbluq that 
the use of silver and gold plate, of golden ornamented sw^ord- 
belts, quivers and cups, ewers and goblets, and of other articles 
the use of which the monarch considered against Islam, w^as 
fairly common among the nobility. Among other luxuries which 
w^ere similarly prohibited mention is made of the pictures of 
men, houses and scenery which appeared on curtains, tents, 
and chairs. It is, moreover, made quite clear that all rich 
homes w’-ere furnished with many rich bedsteads, articles of 
bedding and all other kinds of furniture.^ 

Reference may be made in this connection to domestic pets. 
Of all domestic animals, the Indian parrot is by far the most 
poj)iilar. It is credited with possessing all the wisdom of ancient 
sages and all the aflection of a brother and a friend. It can 


1 Compare B., 117 for the term ; compare K.R., II, 73 for other details. 

2 Compare Frampton, 137 ; Major, 22. 

s Compare 1927, 241-2. 

^ Compare I.K., I, 21G for ebony chairs ; for other articles, B., 273 ; 
J.D.L., 1927, 243. 

5 M.T.L, 125. 

® For fly-whisks see P. (him), 269 ; 1927, 223-4. 

7 Compare A., 100 for furniture in aristocratic homes. Compare 
the account of the Sultan in FutuhUtA^Ftruz Shdhl for prohibitions. 
Fide F., 10-11. , , 
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repeat a number of phrases and other suitable words in an 
intelligent manner. Thus the parrot was a familiar pet in the 
houses of both the rich and the poor, and even in royal loalaces.^ 
The parrot’s cage was an elegant piece of furniture, according to 
the means of a family.^ Mention is also made of monkeys among 
domestic pets, but the animal was always looked upon as anything 
but harmless, sweet, or innocent.^ Dogs of great variet}^ were 
popular and were trained for the chase and for the security 
and guarding of homes. 

The subject of conveyances is also interesting, since people 
usually had to provide for themselves. For an ordinary’' journey, 
people went on horse-back or travelled in gardun or wheeled 
carriages of great variety. In Khambayat, it is reported, 
coaches and chariots of great beauty were used. They were 
closed and covered like the rooms of a house ; their windo^vs w^ere 
adorned with gilded leather or silk hangings : their mattresses 
were made of silk. Their quilts and cushions were similarly 
very rich.^ Women moved about in covered conveyances. For 
small distances they usually hired a Dold for women, which -was a 
palanquin-like structure supported on bamboos and conveyed 
by special porters in batches of eight, who worked in shifts. 
There was also a diminutive form known as Dold wdiich has 
already been referred to. PdlUs (palanquins) were used by 
richer classes of people especially for long distances. The 
halting stages were provided with inns {sardy) and shops, and 
with relays of men and animals, and even spare conveyances.^ 

We may form some idea of the domestic comforts of the 
nobles and richer classes from the fact that when some nobles 
of Sultan Husain Jaunpur fell into the hands of his enemy 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, the latter assigned for each one of them 
one double- tent and canopy, one ordinary single tent, one bath 
room, two horses, 10 camels (probably for transport), 10 servants, 
and a bedstead and bedding, when they stayed in his camp.^ The 


1 Compare the account of Hiraman, the famous parrot of Padumavat 
in the work of Malik Muhammad Jaisi. Compare also the account of 
Timur (M., 290) for the present of a parrot by Nahar. This parrot had 
enjoyed the company of many kings and rulers. Compare also Muham- 
mad Husain Azad’s account of the parrot’s condemnation of Rumi 
Jean’s treachery in Gujarat on the invasion of Humayun in his History 
of Urdu Language, Ab4-Haydt (Urdu), Lahore, 1883, pp, 18 19. 

2 Compare a description of a parrot’s cage by Chanch Das, the Bengali 
Poet. The stands for the bird, the cups and vases, the bells tied to the 
feet of the bii*d, were all made of gold ,• so that the cage shone like ‘ the 
chariot of the sun-god Vide J.D.L,, 1930, 276-7. 

8 Compare Amir ^msrau’s reference to monkeys, IK., I, 179. 

^ Compare the account of Barbosa, I, 141. 

5 Compare the account of Ibn Batuta, K.R., II, 75; also references 
in Amir j^usrau, IK., V, 93. Compare also, the long journey of l^usrau 
J^an from Deogir to Delhi in 8 days in Pdlkl when he was charged with 
conspiring to dethrone Mubarak Shah Kiialjl (vide B., 400). 

^ Compare the account of Tdnkh4-'Ddudly f. 29. 
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traders on tiie western coast liad the most refined tastes in 
matters of fiirriishiiigd 

IIL Dresses and Clothes. —In matters .of dressings dhere was 
no uniformity among the various social and religions groups of 
Hiiidiistaii. There was a certain uniformity among the:.|)easaiits 
and lower classes wliich mainly .consisted in ,rediic.iiig their 
clothing to a niinimuin. We have referred to the State dress 
and other equipment of a monarch. In private, the monarch did 
not differ very much from other distinguished nobles in Ms 
dress, except for the quality of the material and the frequency' 
with wiiich he changed it. 'For their head-dress, the' earlier 
Sultans of DelM usually wore a Iciddii or the tail Tartar cap. 
Jalal-iid-dlii is reported to have worn a turban. For coating 
they used tight-fitting tunics or qabd, made of muslin or fine wool 
accord,iiig to the season. The later day Peshtmz .Mid Angd 
were modelled on it. In cold weather, the monarch sometimes 
wore an overcoat over the tunic, called the Dagld, which was 
like a loose gown staffed with carded cotton or some other 
material. On closer contact with western countries, Farghul 
or fur-coats began to be used by the monarchs. The 3Iughal 
Emperor HumaTOii introduced a new design of overcoat which 
was cut at the waist and was open in front. Humayim w'ore it 
over the qabd^ in many colours according to his astrological 
fancies. This coat w^as also presented as WiiVat to the nobles 
and other people on various occasions. Ordinary shirts, shalwdr 
(a land of loose drawers) and light and beautiful shoes were in 
use. Separate ^ts of clothes were worn for the night.^ 

The nobles wnre a IcMVat suit on public occasions, if they 
belonged to the rank of Sultan’s peers. This official dress con- 
sisted of a kuidh for head-dress, a tunic worked in brocade and 
velvet and a white belt. A noble of rank usually rode on a 
fine Tartar stallion with costly trappings and a few retamers 
•walking before and after him.^ In private, the noble usually 
wore the short Hindu turban (jpag), a tunic of some fine texture 
and the ordinary shirt and drawers. Underwear of muslin or of 
some other fine material was used. Sleeping suits, as has been 
noticed, were used and were commonly changed every week.^ 


^ Compare the aeeoimt of Barbosa (Vol. I, 147-8), how the traders 
of Gujarat used porcelain. The people of Bander had many sheives-fuil 
of beautiful porcelain crockery in many designs, 

2 Compare Raverty, 643 for an early reference to qabd; A. A., I, 102, 
103 for materials; compare B,, 273 for a reference to dagld; compare 
J^vandmir, 141-2 for Humayun’s new design of an overcoat. Compare 
A.N., I, 325 for ordinary wear and night suits. A variety of the ordinary 
light shoes are still known as Saltm-Shdhi shoes in Delhi. 

8 Compare B. (ms.), 73, Compare K,K., 774 for Kuldhs made of brocade 
and studded with tiaras and pearls. 

^ Compare W.M., 37 for the ordinary clothes of a noble. Compare 
also D.B., 301 for timics made of silk and velvet and shirts and underw'ear 
of jSne muslins. Reference to the Hindu turban (pag) has been made 
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Tke dress of the; lesser nobility 'and other .people, may be judged 
accordingly, 

Bpc'^cial classes of people had their own distinctive dresses. 
There was no special uniform for a soldier, whose arms alone 
distinguished him from other people.^ The royal slaves were 
conspicuous for the use of a w’'aist-band, a handkerchief in their 
pocket, red shoes and the ordinary Iculdli, The goveriinieiit 
officials usually wore signet rings of silver or gold on their 
fingers.^ 

The variety of dresses is nowhere so striking as among the 
religious classes of the Muslims. The ordinary orthodox Muslim 
was only anxious to w^ear clothes of simple material like linen 
and to avoid silks, velvets, brocade or furs and coloured gar- 
ments, in accordance with the spirit of the Sharf at. His turban 
w^as usually of the standard size of seven yards, and if there 
w’ere any ends, they w^ere thrown at the back. He wore the 
ordinary shirt and drawers. An orthodox Muslim wm very 
particular in wearing socks and shoes to maintain the ritual 
purity of his ablutions and did not forget to recite the proper 
Qur’anic verse (The Qadr., Chap. XCVII) when he washed them. 
He would not wear any except perhaps as iron ring.® The 
ascetics w’ere not a class, but individuals, in matters of dressing. 
Some wore a taU darwish cap, the Qalansmvah on their head 
and wnoden sandals on then.’ feet and wTapped just a sheet of 
unsewn cloth round themselves."^ The Sufis, as other men of 
letters, chose to wear loose gowns made of w-oollen material.^ 

Bengal and Gujarat though not very different from the rest 
of the country had a few distinguishing features. For instance, 
the Muslim aristocracy of Bengal wore the usual small turban of 
w’hite cloth, a long tunic with a collar, pointed leather shoes, 
a broad and coloured waistband and the usual shirt and drawers. 
At other times they used a decagonal cap as head-dress.® 
In Gujarat, where Moorish influence prevailed, heavy Moorish 
turbans and loose drawers, long shoes of leather going up to the 


by Amir I^usrau in a famous verse. Vide Ab-i-Haydt, Lahore Edition 
(TJrdu) of Muhammad Husain Azad, p. 52. 

t Compare W.M., 32-3 for an illustration. Compare 459, how 

heavy turbans marked the head-dress of the Mughal Cavalry in the 
beginning. 

2 Compare T., 12 for the official signet ; A., 268 for the dress of a slave. 

For dresses of other classes, 1S95, 532 for the account of Mahuan. 

The mountebank of Bengal (as probably of Delhi) fastened his waist 
with a scarf of coloured silk and wore a timic embroidered with black 
thread. A string of coloured stones and coral beads hung from his 
shoulders and a bracelet of dark red stones was worn round his wTist. 
Compare the account of Amir l&usrau how a Mlrmi or a professional 
musician was known by his immense and loose drawers. Vide IK., IV., 4S. 

3 Compare T,, 12-13. 

* Compare references in B., 112 ; A.S., 12. 

5 Compare K.R., II, 90. 

6 Compare Notices, etc., 313. 
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knees, and' finger -rings ■ .were popular. The servants iisiialiy 
•canied daggers or other arms behind, their master.^. ' , 

' Coining to Hindu dresses, we have aheady remarked that 
the Hindu turban was becoming popular among Muslims of the 
Upper classes. The Hindu aristocracy, as a rule, , followed the 
Muslim nobility, in tbeir -dresses. If one removed the sectarian 
mark. or. some clistmctive ornament of the Hindu upper classes 
(for instance, the ear-ring among the Rajputs), there was very 
little to distinguish a 'Hindu from a Muslim nobleman.^ Among 
the various other social classes, the Brahmans and ascetics were 
conspicuous for their public appearance and dress. The upper 
couiiti\y Brahman put a caste-mark (tilaha) on his forehead 
and a dliotl^ if possible, trimmed with gold lace. He put a forked 
stick (or baisdkJil) .in his hand and sandals, probably studded 
with pegs of rich metal, on his feet, and thus went about the 
town bestowing his blessings on all and sundry.® 

There was no uniform dress for ascetics {sddhus, jorfis) of either 
sex. The more demonstrative carried a deer-skin for a robe, but 
the nobler spirits disdained such ostentations and vanity.^ Some of 
the ascetics contented themselves with a simple loin-cloth {langotd) 
and a dried gourd to supply all their needs of clothing and 
other necessities.^ Others who conformed to the rules of their 
order usually shaved their heads, put heavy rings round their 
ears, carried a deer horn and besmeared themselves with ashes. 
A few" added to their equipment such prescribed articles as an 
ochi’e robe, b> chakra, a trident, a rosary, necklace of jujubes, 
wooden sandals, an umbrella, a deer-skin, a begging bowd.® 
The followers of Nanak discarded these eharacteristies of ascetics 
and wore ordinar3r dress like other people. 

Among other general features of Hindu dressing : People us- 
ually wmit bare-headed and bare-footed. A dhoE or a single sheet 
of long cloth below the w^aist W"as a sufficient and respectable 


1 Compare Barbosa, II, 147 ; also I j 120. 

2 Compare for instance the description of Baj put dress in Tod, II, 759. 
Compare also Tod’s description of dress in Jaisaimer State. ‘ The 'dress 
of the Bhattis consists of a Jama or tunic of whit© cloth or chintz reaching 
to the knee ; the Icamarband, or ceinture, tied so high as to present no 
appearance of 'waist ; trousei’s very loose, and in many folds, drawn tight 
at the ankle, and a turban, generally of a scarlet colour, rising canonicalb^ 
full a foot from the head, A dagger is stuck in the waist-band ; a shield 
is suspended by a thong of deer-slmi from the left shoulder, and the sword 
is girt by a belt of the same material Vide II, 1253-4. Compare also 
Grierson, Biliar Peasant life, 143-5 for some old terms for dresses axid 
dresses still in vogue. 

3 Compare P., 176. ^ Compare Sircar, 114. 

5 Compare ibid., 54 ; compare Temple, 173 for Lalla’s supreme contempt 
for the human weakness of clothing. She chose to wander about clothed 
‘ by the air, clad in the sky See also another reference to naked Sadhiis. 
P., 238. 

® Compare a description in Sircar, 111 ; P., 273 ; J.D.L,, 1927, 35 ; Shah, 
164 ; MacaulifEe, I, 30-1, 94, 102, 162. 
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dress.^ In Gujarat, some people used a red haiidkercMef for head- 
dress..^' Some, of the.GujarM-i-Bamas wore long' shirts .of silk or, 
cotton and pointed shoes*with short coats, of silk, even of .hrocadet 
, The Brahman .of .Gujarat wore a. dhoti and usiiaii}' went hare, above 
...Ms waist, jiist;t.lirowing' a triple sacred thread o.'ver the body/^ 

There, is very little ...to describe about ,wom.an’s, .garments. 
There were usually ' only two varieties. , One. consisted of a 
long clmdar or fine sheet of muslin (not unlike the modern sdn) 
and a bodice ot ckold with short sleeves, going down the back 
to the waist, with an additional Angiyd or brassiere of a dark 
colour for grown up maidens or married women. This dress 
had the advantage of leaving their arms free and their heads 
just slightly covered by the hem of the 8dn^ The other variety, 
which was more popular in the Doab, consisted of a lahangd 
or a long and very loose skirt, a chold and an angiyd as in the 
former case with a mpatid or a long scarf which was sometimes 
throvm over to cover the head.^ Ladies of Gujarat ‘wore leather 
shoes witk gold trimmings.® hTothing is known about other 
provinces, but the probability is that more wnmen wnre shoes 
than men. Muslim ladies of the upper classes usually wnre 
loose drawers, a shirt and a long scarf, together with the usual 
veil or shroud. These features of female dress are still more or 
tess pre^nlent in Hindustan. It may be added that blue wns the 
colour of mourning and except under specified cases, wnmen 
avoided w^earing dresses of that colour for everj" day use."^ In 
other respects women were fond of bright colours and of prints 
or drawings on the cloth.® 

Considering that the diversity of Indian dress still eijgages 
the mind of some people who would very much like to evolve a 
common dress for all Indians, it may be added here that Guru 
.ISTanak appears to have given considerable time and attention to 
the problem. He is reported in the Sikh tradition to have Mm-"""^ 
self used a number of combinations of Hindu and Mushm dresses, 
wdthout really succeeding in harmonizing the various distinctive 
features of each.® The nobility, as we have pointed out, slowly 


1 Compare Varthema, 109. 

2 Compare Barbosa, I, 113, 116. 

^ Compare Barbosa, I, 113-4 ; also P.B.v. 

^ Compare Frampton, 136. 

5 Compare the account of Fadumavat, 214; A.A., II, 183; Sudama- 
charitra, 10. 

® Compare Frampton, 136. 

7 Compare A.N., I, 155 ; A.A., 11, 171-2. 

8 Compare the estimate of Amir i^usrau. IK., IV, 274. A reference 
to ‘ painted cloth ’ has already been made in comaection with the manu- 
facture of cloth. 

9 Compare a description of the dress of Nanak-panthis in the South 
during the last century. They used to put coloured strings (sell) round 
their necks, a spot of lamp black in the centre of their foreheads ; smeared 
their faces with sandal-wood paste ; carried small Qur’ans as an amulet ; 
and wore necklaces of conch-shell. Vide Crooke’s ‘Herklot’s Islam,’ 179. 
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Bvoived a comiiion clress' for.d-hemselTes ; and the poor people 
nniversally went abo'iit almost ■mked. ' 

Few records show the characteristic vanity of theologians 
so well as their attempts' to safeguard: their exclusive dress. It 
has even been, suggested ■" by the legal... conipendiiim compiled 
under Fii^iiz Tiighhiq that the State should take active measures 
in ; prohibiting the Hindus from wearing the distinctive dress 
of the Muslim theologians.^ ' We have never come across a single 
attempt on the part of the Hindus ' to justify these insertions 
of the FiqliA-FlmzsMhl. It is extremely doiibtfiii if such' a 
change was comfortable or even desirable. Although dresses are 
undergoing modifications in Hindustan, the older 'male :and 
female dresses have survived to a large. extent.^ 

I F. Cosmetics,. Toilets, and . Ornaments . — The leisured classes 
had special facilities for cultivating ph.3"sical attractiveness 
among both sexe>s. The orthodo.x Muslim and the^Sufi influences 
both encouraged ' a .■ greater care of physical adornments. The 
beard of the theologian and his long and ilowing locks of hair 
were greater fields for diversion than the feminine faces of the 
nobles and other rich people, of which the Prophet had once 
disapproved.^ The combing of beards and the use of scents 
and rich dresses were considered to be signs of respeetabilit}" 
and good breeding."^ It was a popular craze to look ^'oiing 
even though ^miitli had receded Iwond recall. Eespectable 
persons used ail kinds of devices to succeed in this.® 

Elaborate arrangements were made for the bath toilet. 
The Hindus usuali^y applied sesamum oil to their head and washed 


For the various combinations of dresses worn hj Guru Kanak, compare 
Macauliffe, I, 58, 135, 174, 163. 

^ Compare the discussion of the cpiestioii ui F.F., 4186 which exposes 
its purely theoretic character. 

2 Compare how recently the Muslim drawers have been adopted 
by Hindu women in the Punjab. Vide I.G.I,, XX, 293, Other dresses 
are more or less the same as at an earlier period, for instance, the loose 
skirt (lakangd) is used by upper class ladies of Rajputana (vide Tod, II, 
758-9, 1253-4) ; the sari is universally worn in Bengal and Bombay (I.G.I., 
XXIV, 174, XX, 293). Among masculine garments, the dholz and the 
turban (both large and small) are universally used. Compare also Grierson, 
Bihar Peasant Life, 147-9 for the names of dresses still in use. 

2 Compare for instance, Gupta, Bengal, etc., 91. The luxuriant 
beards of the Muslims sometimes grew dowm to their chests. Compare 
B., 248 for the instructions of Xizam-ud-din Awliya *the famous Sufi 
Saint of Delhi to his followers to use hair-combs and tooth-cleaners. 

^ Compare B„ 137, where the historian Barani finds fault with the 
common people, the * nobodies because they also combed their beards, 
used scents and wore beautiful dresses. 

s Compare Amir ^^usrau’s ridicule of the dyeing of hair, M.A., 173 ; 
and of the use of antimony by night, ibid., 186, The middle-aged woman 
straggled hard to retain her diminishing charms. She painted her eye- 
brows, powdered her face and put antimony in her eyes, but perhaps 
without very happy resxilts, for Amir ;&usrau ironically advises her 
to cultivate beauty in pious deeds rather than in physical looks (vide 
ibid,, 186, 194). 
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it witli fuller’s earth, before a bath. After t.he bath, .which was 
usually taken in running water, the Hindus apjdied scents to 
their bodies and a kind of scented powder to their hair. Instead 
of soap niyrobalans were used. Musk and. sandal-wood paste 
were used by both sexes, though women w^ere partial to 
Agaru (lignum aloes) and a variety of scented oils.^ In Gujarat 
they anointed themselves with sweet-smelling unguents, some- 
times with ■white sandal-wood paste mixed with saffron and 
other scents.^ In the South they used an elaborate preparation 
of w^hite sandal-wood, lignum aloes, camphor, musk, and saffron 
all finely mixed and kneaded -vith rose-water.^ Aloe-v-ood 
{Aqualaria agalocha) w-as usually burnt in houses on all occasions 
of public gathering.^ If a person went out to .meet anyone, he 
usually put a Tilaka mark on his forehead, some flowers or other 
scent in his hair and chewed a betel-ieaf.^^ 

Women required less excuse to look pretty. They spent most 
of their time, if not the whole of it, in cultivating physical charms 
and graceful looks, not without successful results.^ The dressing 
of hair ■was carefully attended to, though not with such elabora- 
tion perhaps as in Burma.'^ Among articles of physical decora- 
tion we may mention the use of antimony for the eyes, vermillion 
for marking the parting of the hair, musk for the breast and 
betel-leaves for the bps, dentifrice for the teeth, a certain black 
powder for the eye-brows and the caste-mark for a Hindu 
maiden.^ Henna {Lawsonia alba) had timely come to their 
aid and its use soon became universal and popular.® In the 
South women went still further and started using false hair. 
In the North natural long hair was common among both sexes.^® 


1 Compare for the bath arrangements, K.K., I, 233 ; also the grief 
of Mukandram at the want of oil for baths. Gupta, Bengal etc., 63 ; also 

1927, 39. 

2 Compare for Gujarat, Barbosa, I, 141, 113. 3 Jbid., 205. 

4 Compare for instance, I.K., II, 314. & Compare Barbosa, I, 205- 

6 Compare for instance, a description of a Hindu woman in M.A., 200 
for the dark hue of her eye-brows, her gorgeous flowing hair, the large 
eyes with black pupils and olive complexion. 

7 Compare O.H.I., III, 549, how a maid of honour to the Queen of 
Ava is reported to have enumerated no less than 55 various styles in 
hair-dressing used at the Ava Palace. 

8 Compare P.B., CXXXII, CXVII, Crump, 41-43. 

® Compare Raverty, 1124 for the discovery of the henna plant in 
Sistan. For the use of henna there are numerous references in Amir 
i^usrau and Malik Muhammad Jaisi. 

Compare Frampton, 138, Major, 23, for the South. Some women 
covered their heads with painted leaves, others wore false hair, black 
in colour. I’or the North, compare Frampton, 138, how the women 
grew rich, long and flowing hair, made it into plaits and dressed them 
* like unto a pear ’ over their heads. Over this knot they set a gold 
pin from which issued some gold threads. The tradition of growing 
longhair was quite popular with the men. J,D,L,, 1927, 9. The Gujarati 
Banias grew long hair and wore it in plaits and knots under the turban. 
Vide Barbosa, I, 113. 
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Of namienis ' and Pid)Uc \ Ap^ieamnce^—Oind^mefit^ were' 
quite, an important item for the decoration of the. boch^, wlietiier 
niasculine or feminine. It was considered a sign of noble birth 
to. wear .ear-rings. .The Rajput w^arrior distiiigmshed himself 
by Ms tiiriied-np side whiskers' and his, ear-rings.^ The Oiijarati 
BanilrS were , f on.d of W’earing ear-rings of gold set %dth many 
precious stones., some other rings over their fingers and a golden 
girdle over their clothes.^ The rest of the men’s ornaments, if 
they ma-y be so termed, consisted of beautiful sw''ords,, daggers 
and other arms. The wearing of ornaments on almost every 
limb from head to foot, was a sj>ecial weakness of the feminine 
sex in Hindustan, as it is even now to a certain extent.,® In 
matters of decorative- ornaments, bulk and profusion, rather 
than quality .and elegance, seem to have' determined the female 
choice. In these matters woman has been extremely slov' to listen 
to the advocates of natural charms who wanted to dispense with 
all or most of the ornaments.^ To a w’oman in Hindiistan, 
Biihdg or married life signified the use of ornaments all over the 
body. In the case of widowhood alone, she threw’ away her 
ornaments and jew’eileiy and wiped out the scarlet line of 
Vermillion from her head.^ In fact, it wus a part of general 
renunciation of all comforts and happiness, even her life. 

It is difficult to enumerate the variety of ornaments which 
were used for the head, arms, nose, ears, fingers, neck, w’aist, 
thighs, and feet.^ We shall therefore conclude after mentioning 
the following sixteen items of female toilet w'hich Abu I Fazl con- 
siders as the minimum for a respectable lady : a bath, an oil 
massage, the dressing of her hair, putting an ornament on her 
forehead together with sandal-wmod paste, a suitable dress, a 
caste-mark, antimony for the eyes, pendants for the ears, a 
pearl or a gold nose-ring, some ornament for her neck otherwise 
a garland, henna for the hands, a girdle for the w-aist preferably 


1 Compare P., 619. 

2 Compare the account of Barbosa, I, 113. 

3 Compare, The Observer, London, January 3, 1932, for a summary 
of Mr. Joseph Kitchin’s report to the Koyal Institute of International 
Affairs wherein he estimates that India absorbed over £600,000,000 
worth of gold in less than a century, chiefly in the form of jewellery 
arid ornaments — ‘ ear-rings, nose-rings, bracelets, and toe-rings, or any- 
thing which a w^oman can place on her body ’. 

4 Compare the remarks of Amir Iginsrau, D.K., 223, how a naturally 
beautiful woman needs no ornaments or artificial decorations. He 
did not approve of any except a few light Jewelled ornaments for the 
ear and the neck. 

5 Compare P.B., CXVII. 

® Compare the account of Timiur, M., 289. In the sack of Delhi, ho 
collected among other things, gold ornaments especially inlaid in \'ast 
quantities. For an enumeration of various ornaments see A. A., II, 1 83-5 ; 
J.D.L., 1927, 41-6; K.R.I., 236-7. For present-day ornaments compare 
Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, 115-6, where almost identical names and 
terms occur. 
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witli tiiij bells, some ornament for tbe feet, tbe che’v^ing of betel- 
leaf, and finally a studied grace of manners d A similar list of 
male decorations is given as follows : a properly kept beard, a 
clean and properly washed body, tbe tilaka mark on the fore- 
head, rubbing of scents and scented oil over the body, gold ear- 
rings, a suitable tunic {qabd) with bands on the left side, the golden 
ends of a turban ot muktita (kara) tucked up in iroiit, a 
sheathed sword which was carried in the hand, a dagger tied to 
the waist, a finger-ring, proper foot-wear, and finally the chewing 
of betel-leafd 

FI. Food,~We shall conclude this discussion with some 
general remarks about food and table manners. Great care was 
taken in preparing food of a great variety.® The laity was 
conspicuous for its love of fiesh, but the priest, too, was far from 
w^hat is commonly associated with the Hfe of an ascetic. The 
Brahman and the Muslim theologian were both w'ell known for 
their greedy appetite. Ascetics who persisted in living a simple 
life and in eating sparingly, were very few.^ Even the offerings 
to the gods were sometimes choice articles of food, for instance, 
Furls and Gwnjds.^ The people, especially those of the upper 
classes, displayed magnificent hospitality. It has already 
been related that Tmad-ul-mulk, the muster-master of Sultan 
Balban used to feed a w^hole secretariat every da^r at mid-day 
with fifty big trays full of choice dishes.® We shall revert to 
the subject of hospitality again in a later chaj)ter, when wn 
deal with the subject of manners. Let us observe here that the 
royal kitchen permanently catered for a vast number of people 
at the palace. There were two separate menus — the Mas, for 
the Suitto and those who dined with him ; and the ' dm for a 
numerous crowd of theologians and other religious dignitaries, 
members of the royal family, and some other nobles whom 
w^e noticed in the royal establishments in an earlier chapter.'^ 

There wes a great fondness for mushy dishes and everything 
was ground, minced, braised or fried. Spices and butter w’-ere 
used in large quantities. As if the spices were not enough to 
' whip up the action of the stomach a great number of dchdrs 
(pickles) and relishes were used. For desserts and sw^eets halwas 

^ Compare A. A., II, 183. 2 

s We have omitted a detailed description of feasts and banquets 
or the enumeration of popular and choice dishes which may be consulted 
in the work of Malik Muhammad Jaisi, the account of Ibn Batuta and. 
especially in the Kitdh4-Ni^mat-Mkdna4-Fd8ir Shdhl (I.O. ms). 

^ Compare the account of Barbosa. I, 217 for the typical Brahman 
who starts on a six days’ journey with the prospect of * a good belly -full 
Compare Macauliffe, VI, 111 for a saint who prays to God for ‘ ddl (pulses), 
flour, gM (clarified butter), shoes, good clothes, the seven sorts of corn, 
milch cows, buflaloes, a good wife ’ — even a Turkistani mare. 

5 Compare the description of Malik Muhammad Jaisi, P. (hin), 429. 
Puns are like patties of fine flour fried in butter, Gfmjds are like pies of 
minced meat, fried in butter. 

6 Compare B., 116. 7 Compare K.R., TI, 38-9. 
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of a variety, sweet sambosas, sherbet (sweet drink) and dried fruits 
.were takeiid. Fresh water was. ordinarily drunk, at a later 
date ill goblets. Iced water was a rarity even for the Sultans. 
Akbar, was .more .fortunate: in' this' res-pect, for' his kitclieiis v’-as 
reguiaiiy .supplied -mth provisions' of Ice' in sunimer.- At the 
close of meals, betel-leaves and areca-iiuts were usually taken, 
sometimes scented.^ On an average, three meals were taken 
among the well-to-do classes, namely, the morning breakfast, 
the mid-day meal, and the early evening dinner.^ There is no 
record ' of a supper late in the 'evening. For the breakfast in 
the morning, the Hindus usually^ took khichrl or boiled rice and 
pulses. The Muslims preferred to eat Med bread and kabdbs,^ 
.The ordinary Muslim meal consisted of wheat bread, Med bread, 
and chicken.® Hindus, as a rule, were vegetarians. 

The banquets and feasts of the old nobility were con- 
spicuous for their Gargentuan measures of every food and other 
requirements. On an average, one guest was served with twentj' 
to fifty dishes." Making full allowance for their huge appetites 
and greedy stomachs, it cannot be denied that there v'as a 
terrible waste of good food, and this can only be explained in 
the light of their ideas of social respectability. The abundance 
of the dining table was the measure of liospitaiity, and waste 
was of no consequence, for a crowd of menials, domestics and 
beggars was always at hand to share in the leavings. One 
feature of social life which has comparatively gone out of use, 
was the number of public bakeries, where almost every variety 
of cooked food and uncooked victuals could be bought at a 
reasonable price.® This was, however, in general opposed to the 
Hindu ideas/)! cooking and eating. 

We Mil make a passing reference in this connection to the 
manners of eating and cooking. The Muslims as a rule abided 


1 Compare K.R., II, 87 for desserts ; also G., 18, T.W., 131. For achdrs 
and relishes, compare I.K; I., 180 for the provision of green mangoes 
in season for pickles ; K.R., II, 10 for the use of ginger and chillies in pickles. 

2 Firuz Tughliiq is reported to have secured a few blocks of ice when 
he went to the Sirraur Hills. He celebrated the occasion by offering 
prayers for the soul of the late Sultan Muhammad Tughluq. For Akbar, 
compare the account of AbuT Fazl in A.A„ IT, 6. KJivandniir credits 
Humavun with the introduction of goblets in Hindustan. Vide K., 166. 

3 Compare K.R., II, 39 ; T.S.S., 66. 

4 Compare K.R., ibid. ^ Compare ibid.^ I, 12 ; T„D., 101. 

3 Compare an interesting discussion in F.F,, 158 which lays down 

that in case of separation, the wife of a respectable person was entitled 
to a maintenance allowance which was estimated in accordance with the 
above standard of diet, that is, fried bread, ordinary white broad, and 
chicken. 

7 Compare an interesting account of a banquet at Koil (Aligarh) 
given in honour of Gulbadan Begum by her host, a nobleman. For 
a small party, no less than fifty goats were slaughtered for the rations 
of meat alone. Vide G., 18. References to the provisions of the royal 
kitchen have been made earlier. 

8 Compare the account of Barani, B., 318-9 : also T.D., 33. 
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the proliibitions of; their religion in relation to food, for in- 
stance, it is forbidden to 'take pork and some other flesh, foods, 
or, eat the flesh of an animal not properly slaughtered. Beyond 
,these ,IiiBits^ they were free, to cook and eat whatever, and wherever 
they liked. They had very few objections to eating from the 
hands of another person, except perhaps from the lowest.^ The 
Hindus on the other hand stuck to their intricate arrangements 
of cooking and eating They generally beMeved that 

purity of thought could only be attained by not being seen by 
others when eating food.^ 

Bor the preparation of a meal the vrhole of the kitchen floor 
and a part of the enclosing walls, or if the operations had to be per- 
formed in the open, as much of the space as was required for cook- 
ing and eating purposes had to be plastered with cow-dung and 
earth. A Hindu stripped himself of clothes except his dftoil or 
loin cloth, before eating. If the Hindu belonged to the Brahman 
caste, especially of the sub-caste of Agnihotris and a few others, 
he or his wife cooked their food personally and the cooking, as 
well as the eating, was concealed from public view.^ 

Among the Rajputs, a special significance attached to the 
daund or the custom of sending the dish from which a chief had 
partaken to somebody whom he chose to favour and honour. 
In Mewar, the custom of daimd was understood to determine or 
validate the legitimacy and the royal blood of a person who 
was thus favoured.^ 

Amusembkts and Recreations. 

On the whole, the period under review is marked by its 
j oys and pleasures . Everybody appears to have an extraordinary 
sense of repose and leisure except when disturbed by an invading 

1 )Some examples, especially from among the Afghan religious enthu- 
siasts, have come down to us which show that they had adopted the ex- 
clusive manners and the patent prejudices of the Hindus. The Samarras 
of 8ind are similarly reported to eat or dine with none but those of their 
■own clan. . 

2 Compare Macanliffe, I, 344; VI, 98. 

3 Compare Macauliffe, I, 132, for a description; also A.A., 11, 172-3, 
for Hindu manners in eating. It is worth while recalling in this 
connection that the correspondent of the ‘Daily Telegraph’, London, 
reported as follows on the departure of a famous Brahman Congress 
Leader from Bombay to attend the Round Table Conference in London 
{vide ‘ Daily Telegraph *, 4th September, 3 931) : — 

‘ In addition (to 120 quarts of ritualistic pasteurised milk for consump- 
tion on the journey) he has brought twenty gallons of water from the 
sacred Canges river for ablution and drinking purposes . . . Oddest of 
all the luggage is a consignment of nearly half a ton of mud from the 
Canges which the Pundit is bringing with him. Belonging to the highest 
priestly caste, the Pundit, it is explained, converts the sacred mud into 
miniature gods for worshipping purposes.’ The last item of the news 
was later contradicted by his son from London. 

^ Compare the account of Tod, I, 370. 
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army ^wMcli. however, was not a- very Jong intemiptioii, or on 
the whole a very iinpleasant one. People nsec! to carry about 
swords like walking sticks and made skilful use of them V'heii 
occasions arose. In fact, military exercises began to : occupy a 
sacred place in the scheme of life, not very dissiiiillar.fo ‘wiiat 
at other times was occupied, hj religions worship and prayers.^ 
It was the pride and the dream of a warrior not to be captured 
alive by an enemy in open fight. He either came out with full 
honours of victoiy and with numerous scars or lay dead on the 
fiekl of battle in a state of greater glory These conditions radica- 
lly changed with the introduction of guns and gun-powder, for 
the latter rendered the old-time crude weapons almost ineffective. 

We have mentioned these facts to emphasize that the 
amusements and pleasures of the age were strongly influenced 
by its military characteristics. All the vniters emphasize the 
two aspects of social life which were complementary to one 
another — the razm or warfare and bazm or social pleasures. The 
average respectable man was something of an active soldier, 
which entailed gi’eat exertion. After the fighting was over, he 
made up for his physical exertion by indulgence in physical 
pleasures and recreative games. ^ The common people, whose 
occupation was anything hut exciting, enjoyed themselves with 
periodical festivals and occasional pilgrimages to religious 
places. 

J. Military and Physical Sj^orts. 

To begin with military sports, polo, fencing, wrestling, 
horse-racing, dog-racing, arrow-shooting, and a variety of other 
games were popular all over the countrjE In the Deccan and 
among the Rajputs, offended honour never failed to challenge 


1 Compare for instance Hidayat-ur-rdm% f . 5, where the author insists 
that the bow should only be used in a state of canonical purity of body 
axid after the performance of ablutions. The Addb-ul-Harb similarly 
explains that it is wrong to imagine that the gifts of God are confined to 
soul, wisdom and intelligence alone. They also extend to the use of 
weapons of wood and. iron {vide A.H., 55). The author explains in 
another connection that every person should learn fearlessness, pride, 
tenacity of jDurpose, keenness, aggressiveness in attack, industry, per- 
severance, patience, loyalty, and watchfulness from various wild and 
domestic animals. The various foms of amusements and sports were 
designed to cultivate ail these virtues of an ideal soldier. Every gentle- 
man, so the author emphasizes, should know swordsmanship, wTestling, 
polo, stick-fencing, the handling of the peliet-bow and even the Hindu 
chahra (disc), {ibid,^ 153-4). Compare also the indulgence of young Akbar 
in all kinds of amusements, as for instance camel-riding, horse-racing, 
hound-racing, polo, and pigeon-flying, and Abu’l Fazl’s comments thereon. 
A.ISr., II, 317-8. 

2 Compare the typical sentiments of a ■warrior of the age in P. (bin), 

289. 

3 Compare for a parallel, Salzmann, 29, on the character of English 
mediaeval pleasures. 
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the offencler to , a duel. -In the, dominions: of. the S'Ultan,. however, 
there existed an organized system of , administmtioii: which 
prevented the recognition of private vengeance as, an honourable 
and legitimate form of redress.^ The place of duels was usually 
taken "by physical feats to decide the claims of superiority 
between two contending rivals. Wrestling {hushU, dangal) was a 
favourite form of diversion. In fact every nobleman and com- 
moner received some sort of instruction in this art. The 
monarchs and even the religions* saints encouraged wrestling, 
empio^^ed famous wrestlers, watched the matches, and even 
joined in person in feats of wrestling.^ 

Archery was everywhere popular. "We have referred in 
another coimection to the manufacture of pellet-bows and 
arrows. Let us make a note of the fact here that spectacular 
feats of sliooting arrows were staged from time to time, and the 
champions of shooting acquired fame and renown in the 
land.® Sword-play, throwing of discs {chalcra) and javelins were 
similarly popular" Swimming was generally encouraged and 
Babur's" feats of svdmming are well knovm. Among miuor games, 


1 Compare Tod, I, 413, for an illustration from Rajput history. 
Compare Barbosa, I, 190-1, for a description of duel arrangements in the 
Deccan. A challenge was duly sent to the offender, and after it was 
accepted, royal permission to fight a duel was sought and usually granted. 
The day and the hour were then fixed by mutual arrangement. Seconds 
were chosen who selected the weapon with which the combatants were 
to ©ngs^e in the duel, that of the one being of ‘ the same length as that 
of the other When the duel was fought, the King and the court also 
watched the spectacle. The traveller further adds that such duels were 
almost a daily feature of life in the South. 

2 Compare W.M., 356, for instruction in wrestling. Compare the 
interesting account of Prince Akbar and his cousin, the son of Mirza 
Kamran in A.N., I, 348. They quarrelled over the possession of a drum 
and the matter was decided by their engaging in wrestling, when Akbar 
subdued his cousin. Mirza Kamran watched the spectacle all the time. 
Similarly on the occasion of circumcising young Akbar, Humayun gave 
entertainments and feasts. He further asked his nobles to choose their 
rivals for a wrestling match and himself joined the match, wrestling with 
one named Imam QulL Compare B.N., 339, for the favourite wrestler 
of Babur named Sadiq who beat another famous champion named Kalal, 
whereupon the Mughal Emperor rewarded him with a gift of 10,000 
Tankas, a fine horse and other articles to the value of 3,000 Tankas. 
Compare Macaulifie, II, 15, for Sikh tradition. 

Compare K., 149, for the Td displays of the Emperor Humawn. 
On arrival at the Td Maidan the monarch was greeted by his guard with 
a show of marksmanship. At some height they used to fit gold and silver 
taz‘gets made in the form of melons. Then advancing in military forma- 
tion they used to shoot^their arrows. Instantly the targets were shattered 
into bits through their excellent marksmanship. Humayun rewarded 
the display with handsome gifts of horses and of dresses of honour. Com- 
pare also the account of Tari^-i-Daudi, 9-10, for a famous Afghan marks- 
man named Sikaiidar Shirwani. He was a young man of exceptionally 
robust build. He could fit an arrow 11 fists in length (i.e. more than 
4 feet) to his bow and shoot it up to a distance of 800 steps (about 800 
yards). . 
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we may meiitioii tliO' popularity. of- a so.rt: of liockey in Kashmir 
and .of ,bai]..-tliromiig (geru) in Bengali 

' Polo mid Horse-racing, etc . — The most aristocratic of outdoor 
games was polo, and of .amusements, ■.horse-racing* The precise 
.origin of polo is, still difficult; to-. fix. The game has been traced 
as far. back as the reign of; the founder of the.Sassaiiiaii dynasty 
Persia.^ It was introduced .by the Muslims into .Hindustan, 
where it soon became popular among all classes. In fact, the 
first Sultan of Delhi,: Qutb-ud-dln Aihak died of an accident in 
playi.iig polo at Lahore.^ The Turks were very fond of the 
game ; one of the emblems of court offices was represented by a 
polo-stick and ball of gold. The popularity of the game did not 
suffer when at a later date the kingdom, passed into the hands 
of the Afghans.*^' The Rajput skill in inlaying polo, was similarly 
very high,.’^ ■ ■ 

Horse-racing was just as popular. It had the addi- 
tional advantage of the blessings of the Frojxhet who had 
prohibited other amusements and gambling in no uncertain 
terms, but was indulgent towards betting on horse-raemg. A 
regular literature soon sprang up on the study of the habits, 
the food, the nourishment, the care and the training of horses, 
which does credit to the scientific methods of the age.® It is 
quite reasonable to infer from these facts that the number of 
pedigree horses was quite large in the studs of the Sultans and 
the nobles. Special Arab horses were imported for raemg 
purposes from Yemen, Oman, Pars. Each animal is reported 
to have cost from one thousand to four thousand Tankas.’^ 
The game of polo was played substantially ,as it is to-dayA 
For horse-racing, the skill of Rajputs and Gujaratis, among others, 


3. Compare the account in J.D.L., 1925, 52. Compare Temple, 208, 
for hockey. Sir Denison Ross has a painting of the reign of Jahangir, 
the Mughal Emperor which depicts a game of hockey in, progress, played 
by polo sticks, while the Emperor is watching it. The game of polo had, 
it appears, a direct influence on the development of hockey. 

2 Compare Sykes, I, 466, Harun-ur-Bashid was the first Abbasid 
Caliph who played polo. Mu‘tasim improved upon it in certain direc- 
tions. Marwan was also fond of it. Vide Sprenger, 25. Compare 
T.I,, 455, for the skill of Uljaitu, the Mongol Sultan of Persia in polo 
playing. 

3 Compare the account in T.M., 84-5 ; Raverty, 528. 

^ Compare for Afghans M.T., I, 321, 323, also T.D., 3 when an 
Afghan nobleman carries his unsportive spirit beyond the limits of pro- 
priety and fairness. 

^ Compare P. (hin), 285, for Rajput skill. Compare also Barbosa, I, 
119, for the skill of the Gujaratis (or the people of Gujarat) in polo 
playing ; with them polo was as popular as the ‘ reed game ’ in Portugal, 

® Compare for instance Adab-uUHarb for chapters on horse breeding. 
Compare T,, 20, for religious prohibition of dog-racing wliich positively 
ruined all the good deeds of a man. 

Compare K.R., I, 200. 

8 Compare Encyclopaedia Britannica (1929 Edition), XVIII, 175, for 
the modem game. * Polo is played with four players on each side, on 
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was praiseworthy.^ We shall not be .wTOiig in iiiferring that the 
Turks and Afghans and in fact all ruling classes of Hindustan 
had attained a very high degree of skill in horsemanship. 

The elephants of the royal stables used to be trained in 
paying homage to the monarch with ceremony. At a given 
signal from their keeper, the animals used to put their foreheads 
on the ground and then raise them trunks and trumpet. They 
were also trained to pick up an article from the ground, keeping 
it m their mouths or handing it over to the keeper as they w^re 
directed. There could hardly be any other use of these costly 
military accessories during the time of peace. At times, they 
were also taken out for riding or for conveying heavy loads.^ 

Shikar (the chase ). — All other amusements and exercises, 
however, gave way to the chase in excitement and stimulation. 
Voluminous literature was compiled by the Arabs on the study 
and breeding of hunting animals and birds, long before the 
Muslims were established in Hindustan.^ The Muslims brought 
all these advanced traditions of the chase with them to 
India together with the memories of the Sassanian monarchs, 
who were famous hunters of their age. In other parts of Asia, 
the same ruling passion for the chase and the same elaborate 
equipment had gone stiU further abead.^ Almost every im- 
portant monarch from the time of the founder of the Slave 
dynasty, Qutb-ud-din Aibak, to the reign of Akhar, w^as fond 
of the chase and spent as much time over it as he could spare 
from his royal duties and other pleasures. Even when the 
Sultans were not very fond of hunting they maintained large 


exactly the same principles as hockey or association football, A match 
lasts about one hour, divided into periods of play ; during the intervals 
ponies are changed ... So there are two forwards and two backs. But 
during the course of the game as the players pass the ball to one another 
these places are being constantly changed. The modem game is a most 
elastic one, but there should always be on© player in each place (i.e. at 
2S[o. 1, No. 2, No. 3 or half-back and No. 4 or back). Compare the account 
of i\mir l^xisrau in his Kulliydt, folios 777-8, where h© describes the 
two opposing teams of four players, the intervals of play and the scoring 
with the bail which determined the issue of the game. He describes the 
movement of the team of Sultan Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah (including 
the Sultan) as a man ‘ sitting in a crescent It may b© added incidentally 
that the account of the introduction and historical development of Polo 
in India as given in the Encyclopaedia Britannica is incorreet- 

1 Compare P. (hin), 285, for Bajput skill in horsemanship ; also 
Barbosa, I, 119, for Gujaratis. 

2 Compare the account of Timur M., 288 ; compare Mirza, 147, for a 
reference from IQiusrau. Oil-cans were put under the feet of the elephants 
to smooth the roughness of their feet. 

3 Compare J.P.A,8.B,, 1907. Phillots on the ‘ Kitdb-uUBayzarah ’ 
composed in the 10th century ; compare also references to the breeding 
of hunting animals and bii’ds in I.K., II, 60. 

4 Compare Huart, 146, for the Persian tradition. Compare the 
account of Marco Polo for the chase of Kublai Khan and his personal 
impressions. Yule, I, 397-403. Compare Major, 4, for the presents of 
hunting animals to the Great Khan as an illustration. 
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estaHisluneiitS; lor SMkar.^- Tlie Rajput, were siniilarlv fond of 
the chase; in fact the '.famous- spring .hunt, : ' knomi as the 
■'Aheria ' was sacred. .to Gauri,. -and. no means were neglected 
for slaying boar on this historic occasion in the month of 
Phalguiia, The horn of sallying forth was fixed in. all solemnity 
by the: astrologers and the 'success, or failure of the occasion 
determined the fortune for. the rest' of the .year.- The Muslim 
theologians on the whole reconciled themselves to the chase. 

We ma}^ .add here some remarks on the royal establis hm ent 
for the chase. Every Sultan had very large estahlisliments 
which .included vast numbers of animals trained specially lor 
the chase, and. veiy large areas reserved as royal , preserves. 
Under Firuz Tughluq the Shikar department w-as considered 
as one, of the ’ pillars, of the State The Shikar department 
wm organized under an Amir-i-shikdr wdio was usualh’' a noble 
of rank, together with other officials of similar status. Under 
these senior officials came minor officers for the care and 


1 Com|)ar6 the accounts of the chase of Sultans of Delhi : T.M., 
I, 6, for the description of the chase of Qiitb-ud-clln Aibak ; also K.K., 
740-1, where Amir i^iusrau speaks of his occupations: 'He bagged both 
the fowls in the air and the animals on land’. Compare B., 54-5, 
for Sultan Balban. His favourite season was winter wdien he used to 
start very earlj^ m the morning towards Kowari and returned next day 
at midnight. He was accompanied by a thousand horsemen w'hom he 
knew individually and a thousand troopers who were fed from the ro\-ai 
kitchen. His return to the capital was announced by beat of drums. 
Compare B., 272-3 ; also M.T., I, 148, for an account of the chase o£ 

‘ Ala-ud-din lyhalji. His favourite method was the 2sarga or the formation 
of a beaters’ circle by the waj" is the predecessor of the Mughal 

Qamragha), which assembled about sunrise when they were joined by the 
Sultan. Compare E.D., III, 579-80, for an account of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughiuq’s Shikar equipment. He employed 10,000 faiconera who rode 
on horseback in the chase, 3,000 beaters, 3,000 provision dealers, and 
others. Four collapsible double-storied houses w’ere carried in his train 
by 200 camels, together with tents, canopies and a variety of pavilions. 
Compare A., 178-9, for Sultan Firuz Tughluq, wdiose only hobbies were 
the construction of buildings and going to the chase, when he thoroughly 
enjoyed himself. ‘ He brought devastation and ruin in the animal 
kingdom through shooting one with arroiv, chasing another on horseback 
and releasing his falcon for the third on its wings Compare the account 
of Barani to the same purport. (Vide B., 599-600.) Sikandar Lodi 
spent most of his time in the chase and the game of polo. Vide T.A., I, 
322. Babur and his men did not forget the pleasure of the chase even 
while they were marching tow^ards Lahore. Vide T.F., I, 378. With 
Akbar, Shikar was a favourite sport. 

2 Compare Tod, IT, 660. 

empio 3 .Tnent of dogs, hounds and falcons creates many 
intricate and complex problems in relation to the religious validity of 
the game and, further, its suitability for eating by a Muslim. The ‘Ulama 
on the whole reconciled themselves to the employment of falcons and 
hawks and even of dogs, ‘provided they were trained in hunting the 
game and did not spoil too much of the flesh by gnawing Vide T., 20. 

4 Compare A., 316. Compare for confirmation, the fact that two 
distinguished nobles of the rank of Maliks supervised the Shikar depart- 
ment of Sultan Firuz Tughluq. 
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'kespilig of royal falcons' and other hunting animals and birds, 
inown ' as ' Arizdn4-3Mkdr, KMssa-ddrdn md : Mihtardn respec- 
tirely. Under them came a numerous sta:ff of SMkra-ddrs who 
carried the animals and birds on the day of the chase. The 
services of practically all the big game hunters and watchers 
of the kingdom were secured by this department. All kinds 
of hunting animals and birds — elephants, hounds, trained 
' cheetahs lynxes, falcons, and hawks vere collected in laige 
numbers.^ It was an old Persian tradition to build great walled 
•enclosures as royal preserves for wild and domestic animals.^ 
A large piece of land extending to about twelve krohs (about 
24 miles) was secured near Delhi to serve as a State preserve.^ It 
may be remembered in this connection that the Shikar regulations 
were probably very strict and small defaults were severely dealt 
with.^ . • y- 

Deer, nilgai and common fowl were the popular game : 
rhinoceros and W'olves were found in the hills of the Punjab.^ 
It was the privilege of the monarch to hunt a lion w’henever the 
animal was found.® Fishing was popular with some monarchs.^ 
Others probably found it very unexciting in comparison with 
the pleasures of the chase. 

We shall conclude this account of the chase with a few^ 
more remarks on royal hunting. Though the facts of the reign 
of Firuz Tughluq may not have a very close bearing on the 
reigns of his predecessors and successors, they will give us a fair 
idea of the royal Shikar equipment. ' Afif, his chronicler, 
informs us that when Firuz Tughluq xised to go out for the chase, 
.a big procession was formed. Forty to fifty special standards and 


1 Compare B., 600 ; T.F*, 1.287. Compare the account of ‘Afif for 
•details. A., 317-9. 

2 Compare Huart, 146, for Persian tradition. * (Hunting) was done 
in great walled parks, formerly called ‘ Paradises ’ in which lions, boars 
and bears were preserved. Theophanes tells us that the soldiers of the 
Boman Emperor Heraclius found, in the gardens abandoned by Chosroea 
II, ostriches, gazelles, wild asses, peacocks, pheasants, and even lions 
.and tigers.’ 

s Compare the account of the royal preserve at Delhi in B., 54, 

^ Compare the account of Abu’l Fazl in this connection. In his 
youth Akbar was so fond of the chase that when on one occasion the 
hound-keepers were somewhat negligent in their duties, the prince put 
them in halters like common hounds and ordered them to be paraded 
round the camp in this condition. When the Emperor Humayiin 
came to know of this, he was exceedingly pleased at this exhibition of 
tact and authority on the part of the Prince. Vide A.N,, I, 318. 
t 5 Compare for instance T.F., I, 378, also 410 ; B.N., 229 ; 

A., 243. The term * Karhadan ’ occurs in the text, which, as Abii’l 
Fazl makes clear by his description {vide A.A., II, 58), applies to the 
rhinoceros, 

^ Compare A., 324. 

7 Compare for instance, the account of ‘Afif for Firuz Shah Tughluq. 
A., 328. Compare B.H., 355, for Babur’s account of his fishing in the 
'Gogra by candle light. 
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two specially .designed . emblems, .-adorned with peacock feathers, 
accompanied kim. . The emblems ' were . carried in. front of the 
Sultan .on both sides. ■ Just behind them .were four trained wild 
animals and birds of pfey, ..to the left and right of the monarch 
respectively. A vast numher of other animals, namely, cheetahs, 
panthers, lynxes, hounds, eagles, and falcons with their keepers 
on horseback followed the Sultan. Ibn Batuta informs us that 
a great many nobles used to go wdth the Sultan to the chase 
with the.ir tents and ■ canopies and a big crowd of porters and 
attendants. The chase of Sultto Firuz Tugh.kiq sometimes 
lasted from seventeen to eighteen days at a stretch.^ 

11. Indoor Amusements. 

Jashn^ or social parties. — The popular term for social 
jiarties and entertainments was JasJin. When they spoke of 
organizing a Jasim, it usually brought to the mind of the hearer 
such item.s of entertainments as vocal and instrumental music, 
dainty wines, dried fruits and indoor games such as chess, 
chaupar, etc. It was usual to decorate the rooms where the 
guests assembled with rich carpets. Aloe-wood and incense 
were constantly burning there. Rose-water was frequently 
sprinkled over the party for its refreshing and cooling efiect. 
Fruits were neatly served in silver and golden fruit-trays. But 
the most entertaining item was the wine which w'as served by 
very handsome cup-bearers together with some spiced and 
seasoned dishes (like habdbs) for relish. So that, as a result, 
the covers of the goblets of wine ’ (to borrow’ the figurative 
language of Amir Khnsrau) ' looked hoher than a prayer carpet 

The serious business commenced after sunset when the 
musicians and dancers began their performance, and the wine 
cups went round. When the performers had stirred the emotions 
of the audience to fever heat, gold and silver were frequently 
show’ered on them at intervals. In the small hours of the 
morning the whole scene began to fade awai^^ before the w’eary 
eyes, and people dropped into sleep through sheer exhaustion.^ 
Entertainments on these broad lines were a regular feature of 
official celebrations. Certain festival days w’ere fixed for public 
Jashns. When State envoys or any distinguished guest arrived, 
similar celebrations w’ere held. The Mughal Emperor Akbar 
added to the number of existing official celebrations a dozen 
more from the Persian Calendar.^ 


1 Compare the account of ‘Afif. A., 317-19 ; also K.R., II, 82. 

2 Compare the descriptions of parties and items of entertainment 
I.K., II, 241-2, 271 ; Q.S., 129-30. The royal parties usually described 
as Majlis4~Jashn, Jaslin Darbdrs have been referred to earlier. 

3 Compare B.N., 330&. 

4 Compare A., 278, for the days of official celebrations under Sultan 
Finlz Shah Tughluq. Jashn parties were fixed for the two 'Ids, the 
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We have a connected' record of 'the numerous banquets 
and festivities arising ' out of these royal There is., an 

almost tiresome repetition of the familiar features, naniety the 
fairy-faced dancers ^ the ‘ musk-smellii% wines the drinking 
cups made of marble, the flower-carpets and other rich decora- 
tions, and the abundance of everything. Sometimes rojml poets 
add to the liveliness of the occasion }yy their laudatory verses : 
at others, the courtiers enhance the gaiety and cheerfulness by 
their wit and humourd * In some respects these pleasure parties 
were very different from the official public darbdr we have 
described elsewiiere. In contrast to the dignity and the solemn 
appearance of a monarch in darhdr, he \vas anything but con- 
ventional and ceremonial in these private parties. If there 
wure a few chosen people in the party, he‘ ^ left of! the vanity 
that a]3pertains to kingship b The courtiers and guests wure 


NaM’Toz, the entertainment of distinguished State guests, and in connection 
with the reception of envoys and other State functions. Compare A. A., 
I, 200, for official Jashns under Akbar. 

t Compare an account of Jashns in various chronicles. Plasan Nizami 
describes the parties of Qutb-ud-din Aibak and Iltutmish. In one place 
the author, by no means a man of secular outlook becomes so enthusiastic 
in describing wines ‘ the source of happiness and the treasure of gaiety ’ 
that he parts with his orthodox professions for the moment and frankly 
avow’s that drinidng is quite legitimate and permissible (haldl) for every 
sensible man and is prohibited only in the case of fools wffio are obsessed 
with the Shari' at. Iltutmish used to go out for the chase and polo after 
these Jashn parties. Vide T.M. (II), 63-5. Compare the account of 
Barani for the Jashna of the austere Sultan Balban. Like Sultan Sanjar 
and I^varazm Shah, the parties of Balban w’cre organized on a gigantic 
scale. Flower carpets and curtains of brocade w^ere used to decorate 
the halls ; the service was gold and silver and there w'as abundance of 
all kinds of fruits, sweets, drinks, and betel-leaves. The guests attended 
in gorgeous costumes. The court poets recited their poems. Vide B,, 32. 
Mubarak Shah l^alji W’as a gay monarch at his best. To celebrate the 
birth of his eldest son, he organized a JasJm, to some decorations of 
wixich we have already referred. Arched pavilions w'ere constmeted in 
the city and decorated with velvet and brocade curtains, after bemg lined 
with silks. The royal band played in the small cabinet at the top 
of this arch. All round the place, Persian and Indian musicians and 
dancers performed. The Sultan also held a darhar on the occasion 
and distributed lavish gifts in honour of the event. Vide K.K., 768-72. 

On the return of Humayun from the Bihar caniijaign, his mother orga- 
nized a grand banquet in his honour. The soldiers and the market people 
were especially commanded to decorate their lodgings and shops, which ga\'e- 
the thoroughfares of the city a beautiful appearance. A special throne 
was constructed in the banquet hall, to receive the Emperor. It was 
furnished with cushions and pillows of brocade. The State canopy used 
on this occasion W’as lined wdth English brocade and Portuguese velvet 
and was supported on gilded poles. Other articles of furniture, namely, 
candle-stands, ewers, wash-basins, goblets, rose-water sprinklers, etc. 
were all worked in gold and enamel. 7,000 dresses of honour and 12 
rows of mules and pack camels, 100 pack horses, and 70 fine stallions were 
distributed in honour of the occasion. Vide G., 28-9, Similar entertain- 
ments under Akbar sometimes lasted for eighteen days wdien thousands 
of male and female singers and dancers w^ere engaged to perform. Vide 
A* A., II, 309. 
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permitted, to take, off t.heir, heavy overeoats . and to be geiierall}^ 
at. their ease. , There. was no particular ■ reserve in conversation 
and . matters of liigii policy of the- State as well as smaller affaii’s 
were discussed with |)erfect ' geniaiity .and am.ple freedom.^. : 

, , Simiiar parties or Jashns on a -very large scale, were held; 
:on certain official occasions b\^ the Sultans. We have mentioned, 
the festivities and lavish, gifts in- comieetion with ' royal .corona- 
tions. .Big .parties of an informal character followed the official 
celeb rations and a great maiw officials and dignitaries were 
invited. Similarly other occasions served for iiiffiting la,rge 
mimbers of officials and even . common peoj>le to share in the 
hafipiiiess of the monarch. 

We shall describe in this connection certain, new add.itions 
that were made by Mughal emperors to the existing features of a 
royal Jaslwu We have mentioned earlier that Humayun intro- 
duced the system of river picnics on the Jumna and built for 
that purx>ose a double-storeyed building of wood on four giant 
boats containing all sorts of provisions for a pleasure party. 
The Emperor used to go out witli chosen favourite nobles and 
ladies on the Jumna to enjoy himself with music and dancing. 
The ' Mystery House ’ to wliieh a reference lias already been 
made was sometimes converted to serve for a social party. In 
such a case, the water of the octagonal tank was em2)tied and the 
floor was spread vitli rich Persian carpets. An elevated dais 
was raised for the monarch and the visitors, and musicians made 
themselves comfortable on the floor. The whole building was 
tastefully decorated with brocade and embroidered cloth. The 
two side rooms on the ground floor were furnished with the 
necessary number of bedsteads, betel-leaf boxes, goblets, drink- 
ing vessels, and other furniture for lodging the monarch. 'The 
top floor was decorated with weapons and armour, prajw- 
carpets^ books and ink-stands and specimens of calligraphy and 
paintings, to serve probably as the retiring room for the royal 
party. Fruits, drinks, and all necessities, were provided in the 
building. Sometimes, the water reservoir was used for bathing 
and people entered it, after taking preventives for cold, to stay 
and enjoy themselves all day long.^ 

Humayun similarly instituted the system of what came to be 
knovm as Mind Bazars under his son and successor. These were 
not separate and elaborate bazaars ; only six stalls v-^ere cons- 
tructed in the double-storeyed building on the boats to which we 
referred above. A miniature orchard was laid out on the boat 
and pots of flowers were provided, to give the whole place a most 
pleasant appearance. The stalls were supervised by ladies of rank 


1 Compare B. (MS.) 107, for a description of the parties of Jalal-ud-din 
; also Vambery, 55, for the conversation of the Turkish admiral 

Sldl ‘AH Reis with Humayun. 

2 Compare K., 135-7, for details. 
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and position who W'-ere chosen to act as saieswonien, -while the Em- 
peror went about bargaining and buying d Under Akbar this 
system of bazars was greatly elaborated . Instead of modest stalls 
there u'as now a bazar, where the ladies and the Emperor in turn 
acted as customers and salesmen. This was a regular market 
and all sorts of merchandise was sold. In fact, a regular treasurer 
and auditor were appointed to look after this section of the 
royal activity. We know very little about these intriguing 
affairs beyond what Abud Fazl chooses to tell us. According to 
him. the purchases of the Emperor were nothing but ' an excuse 
for acquainting himself with information of all kind ' through 
his fair dealers. There was a great degree of freedom and 
accessibility in these Mina Bazars. For instance, when the 
Emperor acted as salesman and dealer, the ladies and other 
persons approached his stall without any interference or interrup- 
tion on the ]>art of the x’oyal guards and ushers. So that apart 
from bargaining over an article, people used the opportunity to 
tell him all their grievances and sorrow’s.^ 

Indoor Games , — For lighter amusement, a variety of indoor 
games was played, both with and without stakes. Chess, 
Chmipar, Nard (Persian backgammon) and cards were ail popular 
with every class of the people. A tierce controversy" w^cmt on 
in orthodox circles over the religious validity of these a-muse- 
ments. Orthodox opinion was imanimous in condemning 
gambling of all kinds. Some clever theologians even dis- 
covered a tradition of the Prophet purporting to declare that 
the playing of Nard was a sin. A similar weighty exposition 
of their case w"as attributed to the wise ‘Ali, who -was reported 
to have considered chess as detrimental to proper intellectnal 
development. The case of the opposition w"as simple and w"as 
based entirely on ccmmon sense and personal experience. They 
considered both chess and Persian backgammon as tw'o e:sfcellent 
aristocratic recreations W"hich were quite harmless and refined 
and w^armiy defended the wide popularity of these games. ^ 
The authority of sacred injunctions could hardly influence them 
to change this realistic view of their amusements. 

{a) Chess. — Chess, according to ail accounts, w-as considered 
to be the aristocrat of all indoor games. ‘ It is impossible to 
live without some kind of recreation ’ said the wise Harun-ur- 
Rashid, ' and for a monarch, I can suggest no better diversion 
than chess Such was the position the game had occupied in 
India since ancient times. Our period w-as especially happy/" in 
the progress of the game and a famous Indian chess player 
named Abul Fath Hindi occupied an international position and 


1 Compare the account of CTiilbadan G. 31 for details. 

2 Compare A. A., I, 200-1. 

3 Compare the details of the controversy in T.I., 171. 
^ Compare ibid.^ lOS^ 


i, 
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fame for his proficiency in the game. Hasan MzamL Amir 
Klmsran, and Malik Muhammad Jaisi make numerous references 
to the game of chess which reflects its udde popularity among 
all classes. Jaisi in particular; depicts, a realistic scene in which 
Sultan, h41a-ud-din Kiialji and Baja Ratan Sen, engage to play 
a game .of , che,ss inside the:' Rajput fortress of Ohitor.^ The 
Indian origin ..of chess has sometime's been d,isputed on insiiffi..- 
cieiit grounds'. The point was not so much, in dispute in the 
ti.me of Amir i^husrau who is an enthusiastic advocate of the- 
Indian origin of c,hess! -Historical evidence .is not wanting to- 
prove that the claim of India is indisputable.^ Besides the'" 
p,resent game of ciie-ss, 'another variety referred to m Sliatramj- 
i-Mmil or '.quadruple chess ’ was also played during t,his period.^- 
(b) Chaupar, playing cards, etc , — The Indian origin of 
Chanpar has never been disputed. It is an ancient game which 
,is pla^^ed even nowadays ■ under ' 1 . 10:60 different names — Pachm,. 
fjhamar, and Chanpar, the difference consisting not in the rules 
of the game or in the manner of playing but in minor and negli- 
gible respects.^ The game of Chaupar was played, as it is 
to-day, with sixteen pieces in four sets each of a different colour. 



1 Compare Bland, 17. 

2 Compare T.M., 12, for a description of Hasan Nizami in metaphors 
borrowed from the game of chess. Similar descriptions of Amir IHiusran 
in rjdz-i-Tdhusravl and other works. Compare the account of Malik 
Muhammad Jaisi in P. (hin), 257. 

2 Compare the opinion of Amir IHmsrau, K.K., f. 709. Mr, Bland is an 
advocate of the Persian origin. Irwin, in his book on. chess claims to 
have successfully traced the origin of chess to China, the home of many 
inventions. He bases his opinion on some very ancient Chinese MS. 
(which he did not examine for himself) and attributes the discovery to- 
the talents of a Chinese general who wanted to engage his soldiers in a 
game, to keep them away from politics. Macdonnel in J.Ii.A,S., 1898, 
‘ Origin and early history of Chess ’ has made it clear that there is positive 
evidence oi an Indian embassy visiting Chosrau Anusharvan towards the 
end of the sixth century and of the introduction of chess in Persia througlx 
this embassy at about the same time. The story of the Indian embassy 
to Persia is found in every important Muslim history that deals with the 
subject. Nard is claimed to have been introduced into Hindustan from 
Persia on the return of this embassy. 

^ This ‘ Quadruple chess ’ {Ghaiurdjl, ‘ the four king game ’) according 
to Macdonnel is referred to by a Sanskrit writer of the late 15th and early 
16th century, though it existed much earlier. This game was played by 
four persons with two dice, each piece moving according to the number 
of the throw. A board of 64 squares was used, for this game, wdth 32. 
figures forming four groups of eight, each group consisting of a king, 
elephant, horse, and chariot in the first row and four foot soldiers in front 
of them in the second. It was so arranged that the chariot always 
occupied the left-hand corner of the side facing the player. Thus there 
were four kings, each attended fly figures representing the four members 
of the army, while the minister was absent. It is difficult to account 
for the origin and development of this game, but Bland supports the 
Persian claim. This ‘ quadruple chess ’ was played by Timur and is- 
supposed to be the parent of the ordinary chess, which, according to* 
this theory, is its abridged form. See Bland, 5-6. 

s Compare Crooke’s Herklot, etc., 333-5, for modern chaupar. 
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The gaiBB is generally' played by foiiiv players in teams of twO' 
each. Each player has four pieces with him which he moves on 
the diagram of chaupar according to the throw of the dice (or 
nowadays, of cowTies). The diagram of chaupar may be des- 
cribed as follows : — take twn sets of two parallel lines crossing 
one another at right angles in the middle. This intersection of 
the four lines forms a square iii the centre and four rectangles 
adjoining the four lines of this square. Leaving the central 
square as it is, the four rectangles are divided into 24 squares in 
three rows of eight squares each. ^ The plajung of chaupar was 
especially popular among the Hindus, particularly among the 
Rajputs. The Mughal Emperor Akbar later substituted human 
figures for the pieces of chauj)ar and turned it into the amiising 
game of CJiandal-mmidal.^ 

Mention may be made in this connection of the game of 
Nard or the Persian backgammon, which was introduced into 
Hindustan very early in the Muslim period. All kinds of 
refinements were introduced in making its board and pieces.^ 
Nard was played on a wooden board, square in shape and 
divided into 24 squares of equal size. It was played with thirty 
pieces in two sets of fifteen, each set of one ciistinct colour.^ 
It was on the lines of Nard that Humayun introduced a game 
in which human pieces were set in motion.^ The tradition 
mentions the popular fact that AT/fi was brought to India from 
Persia in return for chess which was introduced there from this 
country. 

The playing of cards (Oanjafa) api>ears to have been fii'st 
introduced into Hindustan by the Mughal Emperor Babnr.® 
Akbar seems to have made certain improvements in the game 
which became widely popular during his reign. The old 
Mughal pack of cards was made up of eight suits of tw'elve 
cards each, the Queen and the Jack of the present pack being 
replaced by one JVazir or Premier. The old Mughal cards have 
not gone out of use altogether, even now.*^ 


1 Compare A.A., I, 218-9, for a diagram oi chaupar ; also P., 22, for a 
game in progress. Note that the Kshatriyas still retained their reputation 
of ‘ being without equals in swordsmanshij:), the virtue of generosity ’ 
and of course in gambling by throwing the dice of chaui)ar. Compare 
the interesting observations of Macdonnel on the relations of chaupar with 
the ancient Chatiirmiga^ J.B.A.S,, 1898, 140. Compare the popularity 
of chaupar \’i’ith Hindu saints. Mira Bai plays a game of chaupar with her 
favourite god G-irdhar (vide Maeaulifie, 348). Compare P. (bin), 141, 
for a whole description of Malik Muhammad Jaisi in metaphors l^orrowecl 
from chaupar. 

2 Compare A. A., 219, for a description of Chandal-mandal. 

Compare M.T., I, 174, for Turz a kind of nard played by Malik 

Kafur. There are many references to yiard in I'jdzA-Khiisravl. 

4 Compare T.I. (11), 164. 

^ Compare the description of this game in iQvand MTr, loo-O. 

® Compare the account of jBdbur-ndma, 307. 

7 Compare A.A,, I, 220 ; also Crooke’s Herklot’s Islam, etc., 335. 
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, ', Ih all' \iiidoor games' there is/ an’ imperceptible temptation 
io play for,, stakes. The Indian tradition of gambling was a 
very ancient ,and a hallowed one. In' the .■ ordinary game of 
Chau par. as has been mentioned, a, dice m'poMsd was used. It 
was a four-sided piece usnally.made of ivory, the sides marked, 
■with one, two, five .and six. dots respectively. , Three sneli sets 
were used in playing for stakes! Gambling was by no means 
■confined to the lower classes. Gulbadan relates that when the 
royal family was in .Kabul, Humayun used to play games for 
stakes. He used to distribute twenty gold pieces each among 
the players, both gentlemen and ladies, vliich served as a deposit 
for the. stakes.^ 

Among other minor amusements w'e may mention pigeon 
flying and cock-fighting. The orthodox Muslims did not object 
to pigeon flying so strongly as to the 'accursed ’ cock-fighting. 
People ill general, however, sought their advice and guidance 
neither in the one nor the other amusement.^ Sultan 'Ala-ud- 
din Khalj! maintained a regular pigeon-house wiiicli appears 
to have desoended to him from his predecessors. With Akbar, 
especially in his younger days, pigeon-flying became a passion. 
The young Prince used to feed his own birds and used to call 
the amusement by the romantic term 'IsJiq-bdzl (love-making).^ 

III. Popular Amusements. 

There "was a great variety of popular amusements ; religious 
festivals and periodica] pilgrimages to holy shrines provided some 
of these : public receptions and official celebrations provided 
others. Folk-dances, songs, jugglers’ tricks, were the share of 
common people in every-day life, and their hard life and its 
exacting toil were forgotten from time to time in these 
innocent recreations.^ ' 

Hindu Festivals . — In comparison with the Muslim 
festivals, the religious and social festivals of the Hindus are to 
be noted for the manner of their celebration and the api>ropriate 
seasons in which they occur. They usually vsynchronise with the 
seasons of comparative leisure for the peasantry and are as a 


J Compare the aceoiint of Ain-i-Akbarl, II, 190, for the prevalence of 
gambling in Hindustan ; 148, for the use of dice. 

2 Compare GC, 77. 

3 Compare the attitude of Muslim orthodoxy to pigeon -flying and 
cock-fighting in T., 20 ; also I.K., I, 179. 

4 For ‘Ala-ud-dTn's pigeon-house, an indirect reference in B., 318 ; 
A.K., 11, 317-8, for Akbar. 

5 Compare the estimate of Tdnkh-i-Tdhirl regarding the people of 
Thatta (Sind). ‘ Other nations xjossess greater wealth and greater skill, 
but such light-heartedness and contentment as to labour for one day and 
to repose for the rest of the week, to have but moderate desires and 
‘©njoy boundless ease, this has been reserved for the people of Thatta 
•alone C Vide E.D., I, 274. 
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rule enjoyed with dances and popular tunes. .Ruling dynasties 
liaTe come and gone ; calamities and disasters have occurred 
and have been forgotten ; people have suffered and groaned, but 
the local and general festivals have abided and have always 
been observed with enthusiasm and gaiety. The introduction 
of new cults and religious faiths has not changed the character 
of these popular festivals. On the other hand, the newcomers 
have only added to their richness and variety. Though these 
festivals eater for the religious emotions of a few, the vast 
majority is supremely indiferent to their religious significance. 
For them they are popular occasions of universal social enjoy- 
ment and intercourse. 

It is difficult to describe all the local and general festivals, 
A few of these sprang into special prominence which they maintain 
even to-day.^ The most popular festivals were those of Basant 
Pmchaml, HoU, DlvapaU (or popularly Dlvdll), Sivardtrl, and 
others connected with the various incidents of the life of Ehishna. 
The Basant festival was the harbinger of spring and occurred 
in the month of Magha. It was consxAcuous for the singing of 
songs, folk-dances and the scattering of red powder. In some 
ways Holl was a more important festival, at any rate for the 
Sudras or the lower classes of Hindus. It was celebrated by 
huge bon-fires, by popular songs and by the usual scattering of 
red powder (gtddl). The Holi was observed in the month of 
Phalguna. The night of the 29th of Magha was the festival of 
Sivardtn, which was observed by the religious minded with 
night vigil and prayers. The 25th of the Karttika was the 
festival of Divali or Divapali.^ 

Ail the, festivals were celebrated in their own way. For 
instance the worship of Mahadeva figures prominently in the 
Basant Panchami festival. Vermilion and red powder were 
scattered in such abundance that, to borrow the figure of speech 
from Malik Muhammad Jaisi, ' everything was red from the 
earth to the sky h The young maidens did not forget to take 
their offerings of fruits and flowers to the temj)le of Siva where 
after washing the emblem of Siva with sandal and aloe-wood 
paste and painting it with vermilion, they prayed for the 
fulfilment of their most intimate wishes, which of course included 
the wish for a loving spouse. Then, j^robably after the promise 
of a second ofiering to the god, on condition of fulfilment, they 
returned home.^ Similarly, for three days on the occasion of 
the Holi festival, Hindus of all castes and classes drenched 
everybody, including passers-by, with saffron and coloured 


1 Compare Ross, Feasts, ttc. .for an account of Hindu festivals,, 
pp. 17-18, 35, 75-6, 77. 

* Compare A. A., II, 188-91, for an account of Hindu festivals. 

3 Compare the acooimt of a characteristic celebration of Basant- 
Panchami, in Padumavat, 417-27. 
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water. , On the tkkd day,, in ■ the evening, probably the whole 
.'population crowded round a huge bon-fire and took omens 
from it' for the. prospects of ^ the .next harvest.^ The Sivaratri 
festival was celebrated vith fire-works by the common people, 
while the more sober and religious minded.' kept the night vigil. 
After the customary worship of 'the goddess Lakshmi, people 
used to whirl round torcfies and burning sticks or ' iii'e-braiids 

Di'vali, in some respects was most delightful and pleasing. 
It is ayiproiniately . designated as tthe festival of lights b Once 
in a year, the spirits of the sainted dead were permitted to return 
to their ^ earthly homes and familiar surroundings to fraternh e 
with the* mortals of this earth. The relations were naturally 
happ 3 ^ to give the spirits of their forefathers a cheerful welcome. 
Wick lamps ivere lighted in vast numbers everywhere, inside 
and outside their homes and all over the temples and jjublie 
buildings. The whole place looked like a flood of illumination,^ 
It ’was the most popular festival of the Vaisyas or bankers and 
other eonimercial classes. Everybody Was anxious to divine 
his luck for the coming year. Gambling was therefore univer- 
sally resorted to as a magical means of tracing fortune.^ 

Dasehrd was very popular with the Kshatriyas and all 
agricultural classes. The festival occurred on the 1 0th of Jaistha 
(now also called Vi jay Dasrm) and the favourite Saivite goddess 
Durga w’^as wwshipped by the above-mentioned classes. The 
other prominent feature was the wwship of the respective 
implements of their trade, profession or occupation. The Rajput 
brought his horse after decorating its forehead with green sj)routs 
of barley ; the peasants and craftsmen brought their tools and 
worshipped them.^ occurred on the full moon of 

the month of Sravana and w^as the favourite festival of the 
Brahmans. Rakhis (or strings made of silk thread and tinsel) 
w^ere put as wristlets on the hands of young men by the maidens 
for good luck and affection. 

Among the festivals of social importance are chiefly those 
which celebrate the births of Rama, Krishna, Parasurama, and 
Narasingha. Krishna w-as the most popular of ail the gods during 
our period and his cult w^as fast spreading. At Puri, Lord 


1 Compare for the celebration of Holi festival, Crooke, Popular 
Religion, 343 ; also Frampton, 42, for a description of Nicolo Conti which 
most probably applies to this festival. 

2 Compare P.P., 135, for a celebration of Sivaratri by the soldiers of 
RajaLakshamana ; also Carpenter, 306, for a description of a ‘ fire-brand \ 
It was an ancient and familiar boys’ game played by whirling a burning 
stick swiftly through the air, thus producing the impression of a circle 
of fire. 

^ Compare Crooke, Popular Religion, etc., 346, for an analysis of 
Divali. Compare Frampton, 42, for a description of illuminations. 

^ Compare A.A., II, 188-91, for gambling on the occasion of the 
Divali festival. 

5 Ibid. 
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Jagaiinatlia was brought -out in Ms. car. with great pageantry at 
various times in the year. People behaved towards this idol 
of Krishna exactly as they -would to a living god. He embodied 
all the juirest and the finest emotions of the popular mind. 
In the land of Braj (round about Muttra in the United Provinces) 
where the god -was born and played with his mates and milk- 
maids, every incident of his life was ' celebrated with intense 
devotion. We shall refer later to 

Among pilgrimages, there were several that became popular. 
Some of them were made to the shrines or relics of popular 
saints, others probably to sacred cities as they are to-day. The 
important river pilgrimages during this period were more or less 
confined to the Ganges, especially on the first of a lunar month. 
Large parties of pilgrims travelled together for convenience 
and safety and took ample provisions to last them on their 
long journey. On the whole, these pilgrimages must have been 
pleasant and romantic in those days of arduous travelling and 
dangers on the road. ^ 

MvsUm Festivals . — Speaking from the orthodox view- 
point, Muslim life as a whole has little room for any kind of social 
festivals. Large numbers make the pilgrimage to Mecca and others 
attend the 'Id prayers . But in every ease, the atmosphere of these 
religious gatherings is too sombre and austere to call them social 
festivals. However, Indian environment and tradition were bound 
to react in course of time on this rigidity of Muslim ritual. 
As a result, although the form of the orthodox religious congrega- 
tions remained, their nature and purpose underwent a great 
deal of modification in the environment of Hindustan. Other 
new festivals were super-imposed on the Muslim Calendar which 
were predominantly social and indigenous. 

As we have excluded from the present survey the study of 
modifications in the Muslim rituals and prayers, we shall confine 
ourselves to the enumeration only of those festivals which were 
introduced into the orthodox Muslim Calendar. Among the 
festivals that were officially' recognized by the State was the 
popular Persian festival of Nau-roz, to which we had occasion 
to refer earlier in our treatment. The Nau-roz was a spring 
festival. It was usually celebrated in large gardens and river- 
side parks with music and flowers.® On the whole its observance 
was confined to the upper classes of Muslims who were very 
closely associated with the Sultan. It has more or less died 
out now in Hindustfc.'^ The Mughal Emperor Hiimayun 


Compare the account of Chaitanya’s biography, Sircar, 164, and 
Chaitanya’s visit to Brindaban. 

2 Compare E.D., I, 373; also Ross, Fetasts for Hindu pilgrimages. 

3 Compare I.K., IV, 330, for a description ; also K.K., 18, for verses 
on th3 occasion. 

4 Compare Ross, Feasts, 110, for the survival of the Nau-roz festival 
in MurshidabM (Bengal). 
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was ;tlie , first monarch who forbade its obserYaiice, professedly 
iiiider religioiis .infineiice. The .usnaL State banquet on the day 
of ISTaii-roz was, however, retained^ ■; 

The .other important festival that, oi Shah . Bct-rrM (' the 
night. of record ') which fell on; the 14th day of Shahaii.^ ..It has 
been aptly described as the ' Guy Fawkes Day of Islam ’ a,ithGngh 
its association.s are totally difierent- from the parallel English 
festival.,. It professes. to commemorate an appropriate legend of 
Islam, blit this is not the whole truth. ' It is difficult to make a 
positive assertion, but the Shab Bardt festival is probably 
copied from the Hindu festival of Sivaratri.^ Some religious 
enthusiasts spent the whole night of Shah Bardt in offering' 
special prayers and reading the Holy Book and other formula. ^ 
Common people spent their time in making merry. The dis- 
tinguishing features of popular celebration were the extensive 
use of fire-works and the illumination of homes and mosques.^ 

After the festival became generally prevalent, the Sultms 
were not slow to Join in the celebrations. It is reported, for in- 
stance, that Sultan Eiruz Shah Tughiuq celebrated the festival for 
four days. On the approach of Shab Bardt, he used to collect 
loads of fire- works and crackers. Four giant piles of these 
materials were reserved for the Sultan ; one was assigned to his 
brother, the Barbak ; one was given to Malik ‘All and another 
to Malik Ya‘qiib. Some idea may be formed of these fire- 
works from the fact that thirty ass-loads of crackers alone were 
collected. On the successive nights of the 13tli, the 14tli and 
the 15th Sha'ban, these fire-wwks were lighted. The effect of 
the illumination, as the chronicler describes it, gave to the 
nights the look of broad dayhght. Four big trays-fiill of these 
fire-works, accompanied hy musicians, were distributed to the 
crowds of people who gathered to watch the spectacle in 
Firuzabad- During the night of the loth Sha'ban, gifts were 
sent to houses of charity and other charitable institutions.® 


1 K., 150. 

2 Note that the Shab Bardt festival is very different from another 
religious observance called LailaUil-Qadr (* Night of power ’). The precise 
date of it is not known, but the consensus of opinion is that it often falls 
on the 27th night of the month of Ramazan. Compare Ross, Feasts, etc., 
111-2, for the modern observance of Shab Barat. For further details, 
see Mrs. Mir Hassan Aii’s book. 

3 The night vigil and fire-works are elements common to both 
festivals. Fire-works were also used in the Hindu festival of Mahanadi 
in the South. Vide Major. 

4 Compare an illustration in T.D., 104-5. 

s Compare the account of Amir Wmsrau who finds young urchins 
of Delhi playing with fire -works and making the city a virtual ‘ blazing 
hell of Abraham’s legend He further states that everybody sent a few 
wick-lamps to illuminate the local mosque. Vide I.K., IW 324. Compare 
also the corroborative account of Amir Hasan in Dlwdn4-Hasan4-‘ 
Dehlavl, 32. 

6 Compare for details, A,, 365-7. 
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The Muharram was observed in modest proportions. 
Whatever be the truth in ascribing the introduction of Ta'?:iyas 
(or imitation mausoleums of the niart3ns of Karbala) to 
Timur, his influence was not felt in this direction in Hindustan.^ 
It is not difficult, however, to appreciate the introduction of 
elaborate Muharrum preparations at a later date in a land like 
Hindustto.^ Orthodox and religious-minded Muslims spent the 
first ten daj^'s^of Muharram in reading the account of the 
martyrdom of the heroes of Karbala and in oft'ering special 
prayers for their spiritual benefit.^ They did not proceed 
beyond these limits under the Sultans of Delhi. 

The popular Muslim pilgrimages w^ere confined to the 
^graves of reputed saints, the most important of whom w^as 
Masffid Salar Ghazi of Bahraich The 'Urs or annual 

anniversaries of reputed saints were only beginning to come into 
public prominence. Some Sufis and other followers of famous 
saints used to congregate over the graves of saints once a year, 
but this observance was confined to a ver^^ small number of 
people. Visits to the tombs of saints w^ere becoming more 
popular. We have already mentioned the prohibition of Sultan 
Piruz Tughluq which forbade women going to the tombs outside 
the city of Delhi, In Sind, great crowvls of men and women 
used to flock to the Makli mountain on the first Fridaj' of 
every lunar month to visit the grave of some reputed saint. 
There is a record of similar visits to other shrines on the first 
Mohday of every month in Sind, where about a dozen such 
places existed. Such vast crowds of people assembled that 
there was hardly any room to stand. The visitors spent the 
■day in amusement and merry-making and returned late in 
the evening. 

The orthodox people, and the theologians in particular, 
were naturally annoy’ed at this freedom of social intercourse 


1 Compare a detailed account of Muharram celebrations in Mrs. 
Mir Hassan AH’s book ; also Crooke’s Herklots Islam, etc., 164 and HavelFs 
History of Aryan rule, 168, for an early notice of Buddhist image proces- 
sions in Hindustan by Fa-hian the Chinese traveller. 

2 The various elements of the present day Muharrum ‘ Passion-Play,’ 
namely, the Ta^ziyas or miniature models of the mausoleums of the 
martyrs of Karbala, the relies of the heroes and the numerous wailings 
and demonstrations were all present in Hindustan. Belie worship was 
•common among Muslims, who worshipped the supposed footprints of 
Adam and Muhammad quite as zealously as the Hindus did their relics. 
'The Jagannath car and the Krishnalilas and their processions were almost 
identical with Muharrum processions. 

3 Compare I.K., IV, 328, for some references. The growing Shi‘a 
feeling and influence is well illustrated in Sayyid JaMnglr Ashrafs (B. 
Museum MS.), MaJetubdt. 

4 It should be remembered in this connection that in India as in 
other countries of Islam (cf. Stem’s account of Turkestan) many present , 
Muslim shrines are situated on the older sites of ‘infider remains — Buddhists 
and Hindus. The tomb of Sayyid Salar is possibly built on a temple of the 
sun. (Compare I.G. I ; ‘ Bahraich ’ for Buddhist remains in the district.) 


% 
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"between tlie two sexes and the whole atmosphere of light- 
heartedness and Jovialty that characterized these congregations. 
'Commonsense, however, was very slow to listen to these 
wiseacres and as the author of Tdrlkh-i-TdMrl remarks, ' the 
custom has so long prevailed among these people and what time 
has sanctioned, they never relinquish thus the sanctity of 
usage over-rode all other considerations. 

Official receptio7is and State- celebrations , — Mention may 
he made in this connection of certain official celebrations in 
which everybody was invited to share, irrespective of social 
status or class distinctions. Such occasions were many, for 
instance the reception of a Sultan on his return to the capital 
after some memorable event, the celebration of a victor}-, the 
marriage of a prince or princess, the birth of the first son of a 
Sultan and so on. The celebrations were carried out on a more 
or less uniform pattern under both Hindu and Muslim con- 
temporary rulers. In a large open maidan, arched pavilions 
were constructed and adorned with rich cloth and embroidere4 
curtains. Carpets ivere spread on the floor. Sometimes a 
band played at the top of these arches and big chandeliers 
w’ere hung under them for light and decoration. Dancing girls 
and musicians gave their performances and swpet drink (sharbai) 
■and betel-leaves were freely distributed to the visitors. ^ . Hindu 


1 Compare E.D., I, 273-4. 

2 Compare an early reference to these arched pavilions ixi T.M. (Ill), 
87-8. The arches were decorated with military weapons to receive Qutb-iid- 
din Aibak on his return from Ghazni after his marriage vdth the daughter 
qf Yildiz. Compare an account of the public reception of Ulugh I^an 
Balban after his suppression of the Ranas of Sirmur Hills. Sultan Nasir- 
ud-dln aird people gathered on the Hauz-i-Rani. According to the chronicler 
the plain looked like ‘ a multi-coloured flower garden ’ through the effect of 
the rich di'esses and other paraphernalia of decoration. {Vide Raverty, 
834-5, for details.) Compare B., 106, for the reception of Sultan Balban 
on his return to Delhi after suppressing the Bengal rebellion. When 
Mu‘izz-ud-din Kaiqubad returned to Delhi after meeting his father 
Bushra Ri^an, liquors and wines were stored in big Jars and distributed 
free to the gath.^ring of people. (Vide B., 164.) Compare the account 
of Amir lOiusrau for the public reception of I^usrau l^an in Delhi by 
Mubarak Shah il^alji in KuUiydt 700. Ibn Batuta gives two separate 
accounts of public receptions under Sultan Muhammad Tughliiq. In one 
case, when the emissary of the Caliph entered the city of Delhi with the 
robes of the Abbasid Caliph and letters of recognition, a huge procession 
was formed to welcome him. Eleven four-stoi^eyed arches of solid struc- 
ture were built in Delhi to celebrate the event. All of them w^ere decorated 
with embroidered silks and provided with male and female dancers and 
musicians to entertain the crowds of common people. Big jars of sweet 
drink (sharbat) were placed in them. Betel-leaves and sharbat were dis- 
tributed free to all who joined the celebrations. {Vide K.R.. I, 92, for 
details.) The other account is about one of the usual receptions given 
to the Sultan himself on his return to Delhi from numerous sueeessful 
campaigns. Sixteen elephants decorated with gilded trappings and 
royal parasols were taken out for the royal procession and the royal rout© 
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princes sometimes ^,dded festal knots and festal urns or strings 
of mango sprouts to the decoration of these arches and announced 
the arrival of the guest of honour by a flourish of trumpets.^ 
This opportunity of advertisement and display sometimes 
attracted a crowd of enterprising athletes, jugglers and various 
other showmen who exhibited their skill aiui amused the people, 
earning a modest sum of money into the bargain/^ With more 
or less similar features of entertainment, these celebrations 
continued to be observed under the Mughal Emperors. 

Dancing and Singing . — Among other amusements and 
recreations, dancing and singing were quite popular vdth the 
common people. A visitor to an Indian village in Hindilstan 
still flnds peasants and other folks gathering in their common. 
chowpdls for the Holi celebration to sing their popular ballads 
and dance. In some places, especially in the Doab, the popular 
amials of Alliakhand and the story of Nala and Damayanti are 
still recited in the evenings. We can quite imagine that the 
stirring episode of Raja Ratan Sen’s esca|)e from the royal 
prison of Delhi and the fight of Hamira Deva may have inspired 
the village rninsti’els and versifiers to sing of them. The >Savan 
(Sravana) song.s (for which special melodies of ^ Hindold ' arid. 
"Sdvanl' were compo.^ed during our period) were universally 
X^opular and were XMobably sung in communities and on the 
swings, as they are to-day.^ 

Dancing was much more jx>x)uiar than it is to-day. The 
cult of Krishna bad greatly stimulated it, and men and women 
danced together, sometimes with bells tied to their feet.^ 
Among others, the popular Gujarati dance (what is now known 
as the Garbha) was prevalent on the west coast and was parti- 


through tho city of Delhi was decorated with silks and the walls were- 
adorned with rich hangings. (X^ide K.R., II, 38.) 

Under the Mixghals the city of Delhi was ordered to be decorated under 
official supervision (vide G., 28), but in other respects the celebrations were- 
not very dilferent. For instance, under Akbar when public entertainments 
were organized, the bazars of Agra, and Slkri were decorated, and thousands 
of male and female musicians were employed to entertain the people with 
their performances. The State reception rooms (the JMwdn4-lm and the- 
IHwdn-i- Kl^ds) were decorated with costly furniture mostly of European 
make and with excellent paintings. Grand pavilions and canopies were set 
up for official durbar. (Compare A. A., II, 309, for details.) It may be 
mentioned in this connection that arched pavilions were sometimes 
also constructed to proclaim the news of a victory of the royal forces. Thus- 
the announcements — both from the pulpit of the principal mosque and 
from these arches, were made simultaneously {vide B., 249). For an 
independent and indirect version of receptions see T I ; 367. X 

1 Compare P.B., CXXVII. Among the Sultans of Delhi the usual 
mode of receiving a State guest was to advance a few miles and then conduct, 
him through triumphal arches along with the procession. Compare B., 60,, 
for an illustration, 

2 Compare an interesting account of public reception in D.R., 153-5.. 

s Compare Shah, 182, 183, for new melodies. 

4 Compare P.B., LXXXII, for illustration. 
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.ciiiariy : pleasing to the eyes \ of the .western ' visitors 1 . The-.: 
Afghans. of .Hiiidiistaii had not yet forgotten their.folk dances, 
and usually celebrated events of national importance by. dancing, 
their customary dances with great enthusiasm and gusto, some* 
times for days together.^ . 

The, popular dramatic art was degenerating into the mimicries ‘ . 
of the, mountebanks and the vulgar tricks- of biifiooiis and pro^ 
fessioiial jesters, when it was rescued to some extent by the new 
stimulus of the Krishna cult. The Krishnite forms were better- 
suited to the needs of dramatic art, since they were so much more 
erotic than Ramite. Krishna4Uds, as these performances were 
called, were staged in certain parts of the country. Herein were- 
enacted the familiar and popular events of the life of Krishna 
and Ms various exploits, such as his loves and the pranks he 
played on the milkmaids, the separation and grief of Radha, 
the killing of the tjcrant Kans, etc. etc.^ The Edmalllds of a 
later date, which came into vogue with the popularity of the 
Rama cult and the poems of Tulasi Das and are still celebrated, 
were iiiodeiled on the lines of the Krishnalilas, This stimulus, 
however, was not sufficient to revive the ancient glory of Hindu 
Drama. Dancing and music also began to degenerate, mainly 
through assigning a special caste for them and by confining the 
scope of their development to the amusement of the upper classes 
and the service of religion. 

Acrobats, Jugglers, 3Ioimtebanks, etc, — There was a 
gresht variety of acrobats and jugglers who x^erformed their 
tricks both with and without the aid of animals. Acrobats 
had a very old tradition in Hindustan and appear to have 
acquired a very Mgh degree of skill in their art. Every ruler 
employed a few acrobats to amuse Mmself and his guests.^ 
The common and lowly performers earned a modest living by 
making rams dance in market places, or by dancing their monkeys 
to various measures.^ The tight-rope walker and the puppet 


^ Compare the account of Kicolo Conti in Frampton, 142; Major, 
29. The traveller was particularly fascinated by this dance which he 
compares to a contemporary European dance. The people danced round 
‘ following one another in order, and two of them carrying painted wands 
in their hands and as they do meet, they do change sticks or wands ’. 
This dance is popular all over Gujarat and is being revived nowadays, 
A similar dance is prevalent in the United Provinces where it is performed 
in villages on the occasion of certain festivals, e.g. Holi. 

2 Compare T.S.S., 486, for the celebrations of the Afghan dances on 
the assumption of regal powers by Sher Shah. 

^ Compare Macauliffe, I, 58. Compare also Ross, Feasts, 36-7, 
41, for a few Hindu festivals ; celebrating the waking of Hari or Vishnu 
on the 11th or 12th lunar day in the first half of Karttika after a long 
sleep of four months, the nativity of Kr^tw^pr Janamastami and the 
Dolayatra when the god is swung. 

* Compare P. (hm), 253, for an 

» Compare P. 151, for an illustra®' ® ram dancing; Shah, 176, 
193, for the monkey dance. 
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showman were familiar figures of fairs and other crowds.^ The 
snake-charmer was occupied with his work as he is to-day.^ 
Ill Bengal a man sometimes w^ent about the street vdth a 
collared tiger. When he began his performance, he unfastened 
the animal and started pulling, knocking and kicking the animal 
about until it was in an apparently furious rage and sprang 
upon him. Both man and animal then rolled down for a minute 
and the performer ostentatiously thrust his bare arms into the 
throat of the animal who dared not bite him. Then he collected 
money and gifts from the crowd of amused spectators and thus 
maintained himself and the animal.^ Sometimes, in the South, 
an elephant was made to dance to the accompaniment of music 
and raised his trunk to mark time.^ 

Among the famous performances of acrobats and jugglers 
were those of the MorcMl (the peacock gait), the display of two 
acrobats resting on each other, and the ‘ Rope-Trick The 
Mughal Emperor Babur describes the Morchal somewhat as 
follows: — The acrobat arranged seven rings, namely, one o 
his forehead, two on his knees, two of the remaining four O" 
his fingers and the last two on his toes, and set them all re- 
volving, rapidly together. Sometimes two acrobats went on 
turning over three or four times. One acrobat wuuld set the 
end of a pole upright on his knee or thigh while the other climbed 
up the pole and performed his tricks from above. In yet a 
third case, one dwarfish acrobat climbed up the head of a big 
one and stood there upright. While the big one was moving 
about quickly from side to side and shelving his tricks, the little 
one was showing his own on the big one’s head without being 
affected by the latter’s movements in the slightest degree.^ 

The most remarkable exhibition, however, was what is popu- 
larly known as the ‘ Rope-Trick ’ which has engaged and baffled 
many minds until now. We have very good evidence from reliable 
sources of the fact of its performance and the attitude of utter 
amazement and puzzle it created.® The trick was carried out in 
open in the following way — an acrobat appeared before the 
audience with a woman whom he addressed as his wife. He 
jokingly suggested for himself a journey into the heavens to look 
into the records of good and bad deeds of his audience. Nobody 


1 Compare Shah, 22, for the tight-rope walker ; an illustration of 
puppet-shows in P. 59. 

2 I.K., rv, 270. 

3 For details see J.R.A.S.^ 1895, 533. 

^ Compare Major, 38. 

5 Compare B.N., 330. , 

^ Compare for instanc ih^b^ervations of Amir Khusrau in D.R., 
155. Abu’l Fazl if these jugglers exhibited their 

performances to commor^in^^N.^,^ 7 People would easily mistake them 
for miracles of the prophe. 183, mr^itly Lt.-Ool. R. H. Elliot, Chairxnan of 
the Occult Committee of trxil, fc-* Circle, London, revived the interest in 
the Rope-Trick by challen.^ ybody to perform it. 
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disagreeiiig, with Ms proposal,- the acrobat took out a knotted 
rope ' from diis' pocket and bolding one end in Ms band tlirew tbe 
other into the air, which ascended and to ail appearance, dis- 
appeared above. ■ He climbed up tMs. suspended rope as one does a 
..ladder and soon vanished out of .sight. . After a while the various 
Ii.m..bs. of his body began to drop down one after another. The wife 
collected them together and cremated them in the Hindu fashion, 
burning herself with them like a Sati. Some time after this the . 
acrobat suddenly appeared and asked for his wife. The whole 
story was repeated to him,uvhich he pretended not to believe. 

He accused his host or the distinguished man under whose 
patronage the trick was performed, of confining his wife wrong- 
fully in Ms house and proceeded to call her from his female 
apartments whence she came beaming wdth smiles d 

The acrobats used to perform another amazing trick. They 
used to kill a man in front of the audience and cut him in forty 
pieces, which were concealed under a shroud. The dead man then 
came out alive at their bidding. Among other tricks, mention 
may be made of the ‘ Mango-Trick k A seedling of mango was 
put in a vessel with mud and other things, and in a few hours 
passed through all the processes of sprouting, blossoming and 
bearing fruits which the spectators verified by tasting the fruits 
themselves.^ Other demonstrations included the .providing of 
fruits out of seasons, the swallov-ing of swords and other exhibi- 
tions which in ordinary conditions would strike one as 
marvellous.® 

In concluding this discussion of amusements and recreations, 
reference may be made to mountebanks and professional jesters. 
They employed all sorts of tricks and antics, witticisms and 
repartees to provoke laughter and to amuse their* audience. 
Some of these jesters wore the most comic masks and gave 
amusing surprises to the party. At other times they carica- 
tured the popular courtiers and other lackeys and suffered 
indignities and beating or snubbing, to create an effect.^ On 
the whole, the standard of humour as displayed by these jesters 
and clowns was not very Mgh and their behaviour was very 
scandalous in the eyes of the punctilious theologians.^ Like 
the Sultan and Hindu rulers who maintained buffoons and 
clowns, the Hindu and Muslim nobility employed professional 
jesters and mountebanks on their staff of attendants.® 

1 Compare A.A., II, 57, for details. 

2 Ibid,, 58. 

s Compare ibid, for details. Also D.K. ante. A comparatively 
modern accoimt of the ‘ Mango-Trick ’ and other marvellous performances 
occurs in the work ‘ Occult Science in India ’ by the French writer, i 
Jacolliot, who witnessed them personally. 

^ Compare amusing illustrations of masks in I.K., V, 60, 132, 165. 
The Bahrupiyds still carry on these old traditions. 

» Compare for instance the observations, in Z.M., 149. 

® Compare illustrations in F,, -59. 
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The anal3’'sis of the manners of a people or an age is an 
extremely difficult task. Very few generalizations are so mis- 
leading as those which relate to national characteristics, for the 
obvious reason that they do not take account of social and 
individual variability. In Indian society, as we have so often 
pointed out, these variations from one class to another, and 
even from one individual to another, were very wide. However, 
in comparison with the modern complex of society and social 
manners, the age with which we deal w^as simpler and more 
uniform, more compact and homogeneous. Dharma — a Hindu 
term of very wide and comprehensive meaning and very difficult 
to render in English, purports to assign the respective duties of 
various classes and castes towards each other. Stripped of its 
spiiitual character, the term is an attempt to fix the moral 
attitudes of a social group. Its existence similarly reflects a 
very developed form of group hehaviom and moral attitudes. 

It cannot he denied that people as a whole led a very prosaic 
hfe and did not succeed in developing more than a few physical 
and moral capacities and very limited forms of human rela- 
tionsMps. Thus the virtues and vices of the age as a whole 
were very few\ But on the other hand these characteristics 
w^ere well developed and dee};)-rooted. Custom and rehgion, 
which fostered these manners in many respects, were stronger 
forces than the intellectual and ethical convictions of the present 
age. On the whole, they led to social solidarity and w^ell being. 
When it was realized that the forefathers had behaved in a 
particular manner in a certain situation, the direction for the living 
descendant wa^s clear and the force of this sanction was absolute. 

i. Virt'iies , — ^Let us begin first with an examination of the 
virtues of the age. We must make it clear at the start that 
except for a certain amount of freshness and vigour, the Muslims 
as a class w'ere not substantiaU3^ very different from their Hindu 
countrymen. The former, in some places, emphasized certain 
points in Avhicli they differed from the latter. But, as it w'ould 
appear from the discussion, the miderlying outlook of both 
communities w^as similar. 

To put it in tw^o words, we may describe the strong points 
of Hindu character as Loyalty and Chanty in their widest sense. 
Abu’l EazI has given for our guidance a longer catalogue of 
Hindu virtues which may how^ever be resolved into these two 
basic categories.^ The list of conventional Muslim virtues of 
an early date recommends the cultivation of a number of pious 
virtues which, however, are not different from this estimate in 
any substantial degree.^ As a rule the Muslims overemphasize 


1 Compare A.A., II, 4-5 for an analysis of Abu’i Fazl. 

2 Compare J.H., 490 for Muslim virtues. The writer expects every 
good Muslim to cultivate the following : devotion to God, kindness to 
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loyalty, to' tlie. State, treating it as one of the cardinal' Tirtiies, 
blit the reasons for this are ohYious, In any ease, this eioj)hasis 
does not change the character of the qnaliti’' which is sought to 
be iiicnicatedd Loyalty and -charity nia}^ thus be- taken as 
.the characteristic national virtues of the Indians of oiir, period. 
We shall take iip the discussion of loyalty first, a.s it appears to 
have been the, ethical religion of Hindustan throughout the ages. 
For the sake of convenience, we shall 'discuss it in three diferent, 
aspects in relation to the objects for which it was brought into 
play, namely loyalty .to a master or superior, loyalty to a friend 
or an equal, and loyalty to a form of conduct (or cMvahy). The 
relations with a person of inferior status may better be dis- 
cussed under Charity 

*4. Loyalty to u 3£aster or Superior . — One of the paths to 
spMtuai salvation recommended by Hindu religious philosophy 
and ethics was that of Bhakti-mdrga ot the Path of Devotion. 
We are not concerned here with the eonnection of this doctrine 
with the far-reaching religions revolution that took place during 
our time in Northern India. We only want to emi>hasize that 
this essentially spiritual term of an ancient date was employed 
to give to the political relations between the ruler and the ruled a 
certain spiritual basis in Hindu society, when the status of an 
earthly and despotic ruler was raised to that of a spiritual 
Cluru.^ It was universally believed that the service of a master 
in every case required a complete and unqualified surrender of 
personality and vill on the part of a person called upon to 
serve. The examination of the qualifications of the master and 
the principles for which he stood, were foreign to this essentially 
spiritual view of life.® 


fellow beings, loyalty to friends, respect for the wise and forbearance for 
fools, respect and service for superiors, aSeetion and regard for inferiors, 
obedience to the Sultan, and JSnally, opposition to all forms of resistance 
towards the State. 

t Compare the observations of Amir l^usrau. In Qirdnu^ -s-Sa^dain^ 
79, he emphasizes the point that the slave (i.e. the subject of the Sultan) 
was committing a grievous sin if he ever thought of evil against the 
Sultan. In another place he asks his son to be grateful to the Sultm. 
For, says J^usrau, let alone human beings, even, a dog knows how to 
watch the property of ins master ; and it would be a perfect shame if 
human beings degraded themselves lower than animals in this respect. 
Vide K.K., 678 ; also 123. 

2 Compare P.P., 120 for exposition and illustrations. 

3 Compare P. (hin), 236, how a person who dies in the service of a 

master goes straight to paradise. Compare Yule, II, 339 for an interesting 
example from the South. Marco Polo teUs us that a Raja of the Deccan 
had some nobles who were his sworn companions and had great immunities 
and privileges in his kingdom. If the Raja predeceased them, these 
nobles used to bum themselves with him alive. The nobles were quite 
satisfied with their conduct, for they considered keep their master 

company in the next world as well as in this. re the numerous 

statements of Gora. and BMal, the two loyal at Ratan Sen in 

the story of Padumavat. ' j> j 
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The Masiiin term for this sentiment of loyalty is. .Namak- 
JialdU or the obligation of service and devotion in return 
for *' salt This view of life is more realistic than spiritnah 
as it emphasizes the mundane aspect of the relationship 
namely the material gains in the bargain. The sentiment^ 
however, which this relationship fostered, was essentialy Indian 
and of a deeply spiritual character. The history of our period 
is rich in examples of supreme sacrifices in the service of a 
master.^ It was on account of this deep appreciation of the 


1 Compare M.A,, III on the virtues of ‘ Namah-hataM 

2 Compare a few illustrations of this ‘ obligation of salt Barani 
tells us that when one Malik Chajju and his associates rebelled against 
Jalal-ud-din l^alji and were captured, the monarch forgave and even 
honoured the rebels for being ‘ true to the salt b Since they had drawn 
swords in the cause of the fallen house of Balban they were pardoned. 
Vide B., 184. Compare Sultan ‘Ala~ud-din Khaljf s treatment of his 
‘tum-coat’ supporters and his enemies, the faithful adherents of Jalai- 
ud-dln. When he was established on the throne, he punished his 
supporters, who had deserted their old masters, and spared the lives of 
his enemies. [Vide B., 250-1 for details.) In one instance, the Sultan 
went even further. According to the account of Haji Dabir, he gave 
a decent burial to the erstwhile rebel general Muhammad Shah who 
had remained faithful to his Hindu master Hamira Deva until the last 
breath of his life. The details of the story are well Imown. On his 
death, the Sultan buried him with honours, explaining that ‘loyalty is 
to be praised, even in an enemy’. (Vide Z.W., II, 810 for details.) 
Sultan Muhammad Tughluq in his Memoirs (B.M. MS., 3166) claims that 
his primary motive in turning against l^iusrau Khan the iisurper was to 
avenge himself for the insults and humiliations to which the usurper- 
had subjected the family of their common master, Sultan Mubarak Shah 
]^alji. Similarly, Firuz Tu^luq considei's it an act o^ piety to repair 
the mausoleum of Malik Kafur on the sole ground that the latter had been 
reputed to be ‘ true to the salt ’ of his master and was considered to have- 
been loyal to the throne. (Compare F., 13.) Comx^are the praise of 
Barani for a noble of Firuz Tu^luq who had been uniformly faithful to 
the throne. Vide B,, 584. 

Two stories are worth narrating in greater details to illustrate the 
point. It is related that Sher Khan (afterwards Sher Shah) was once 
overtaken by the Mughal army at night with a few supporters. One 
of his officers named Saif l^an offered to obstruct the progress 
of Humayun to allow the escape of Sher ]^an. He assembled his 
brothers at day-break and began to explain to them the great virtue of 
self-sacrifice. ‘ I>o not hesitate to give your life ’ said the warrioi*, ‘ for 
death is inevitable m any case and no mortal can escape from it. Your 
master who maintains you in time of peace and accords a luimber of 
immunities expects from you in return to serve him with you^ life when 
occasion demands it. If, therefore, you are true to the name of a soldier, 
do not hesitate : rather, hasten to acquire the glory of the two worlds by 
a prompt offering of your life Before Saif Khan had concluded his 
©xhortartons, his brothers reminded him that men of action do not waste 
their breath on words. They proceeded to engage the enemy and 
perished to a man. (Fi^fe T.S.S., 416.) 

The other story is about the devoted officers and adherents of Humayun. 
It is related that onqe.I^amran took possession of the fortress of Kabul by 
surprise when Humi., li and his adherents were out of town. When they 
besieged the fortress 49heir return, Kamran, who held the families of the 
besiegers in his custodbivahreatened to take their lives. Qaracha Hb an,' one 
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ancient Hindu tradition that, the,, Mughal Emperor Hnmayun, 
eveii in the extremities of exile and poverty, trusted his life 
more readily , in the hands of the fort^y Indian, guards, who 
followed him in all Ms ■ misfortunes, than in those of his blood 
relations d • , ' ’ ' 

B, Loyalty to an equal or Loyalty to an equal, 

irrespective of considerations of rank and status or the obliga- 
tion of ' salt " — or in other words the spirit' of friendship and 
comradesMp, is more charming for obvious reasons. This does 
not necessarily exclude friendly relations that ma^^ exist 
between persons of quite different social status, even between 
a Mng and Ms subjects or between a commander and soldiers 
under his command.^ EriendsMp and comradeship were usually 
termed Ydrl (companionship, comradesMp) and implied a some- 
what romantic conception of the relationship. For instance. 
Friendship was considered to he undying and eternal. It was 
the complete and unqualified dedication of a person to his 
friend for life-long devotion and service. It appears that 
people Used to choose their friends or companions for their 
strong and manly qualities. Weak-minded, spineless associates, 
though sweet and amiable, had no charms from them, and no 
place in their emotional life. Friendship, under the peculiar 
conditions of the age, was a kind of social insurance against 
dangers and misfortunes. A proper friend, as Amir Klmsraxi 
describes him, is one who serves as a sword of fine steel in case 
of attack and as a coat-of-mail for defence.^ Similarly, Guru 
Nanak -warns everybody against choosing their friends from 
among the petty shop-keepers, the class that had acquired a 
reputation for selfishness and meamiess. The Sikh teacher 
explains his meaning further by saying that the foundations of 
friendship in a case like this are weak.^ 

Innumerable examples of friendsMp may be cited both from 
Hindu and Muslim social history. We shall confine ourselves to 
relating two of them. Students of Mughal history are familiar 
with the name of Prince Kamran and his repeated rebellions 
against the Mughal Emperor Humayun, his o-wn brother. Few’* 
have appreciated that beneath Ms somewhat rough and brutal 


of the officers of Humayuii, went near the battlements and shouted over 
to Kamran. ‘ Let it be known to you that we live only to serve our master 
and the death or ruin of our famiHes is of no consequence to us. We will 
live and die in the service of Humayun, and if we are ready to offer our 
own lives, kith and kin are of secondary importance.’ Tliis did not 
stop Kamran from cruelty or the adherents of Humayun from unff inching 
devotion. Vide A.N., I, 264-5 for details. 

^ Compare T.W., 64. 

2 Compare A.N., I, 186 for an instance in wMch the Mughal Emperor 
Hxunayun takes oath of whole-hearted devotion with his soldiers on 
equal terms. 

3 Compare M.A., 107-8. 

^ Compare Macauliffe, I, 122, 
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exterior, the,. Prince carried: a yery loving heart and .an. extraor- 
dinary capacity for making and retaining friends,. When Kamraii . 
was finally '. captured and blinded, he was. exiled ,to Mecca by 
Hiimayini: It is related t hat when the blinded prince was starting 
for exile, the \Emperof a sked Koka, a common friend;, if he would 
accomj)any the exile in his miserable loneliness or rather choose 
to stay vitli him (the Emperor) amidst the usual comforts and 
share his favours . Without the slightest hesitation Koka chose 
to follow the blind exile and explained to the Emperor that if 
ever friendship and personal devotion were put to test, this was 
the opportunity for serving an old friend. Accordingly, Koka went 
into a self-imposed exile.^ 

Another famous example of comradeship is the friendship 
between t%vo Mughal nobles, the famous Bairam Khan and Abul 
Qasim. It is related that after the defeat of the Mughals at the 
hands of Sher Shah, the Mughal nobles were scattered and were 
seeking for the safety of their lives as best as they could. Bairam 
Khan, as a prominent organizer of the Mughal forces, and the 
confidant of Humayun, was sought for by the Afghans, who had 
made elaborate preparations to secure him. Bairam Klian and 
his friend Abud Qasim were both flying to save their lives and 
were about to escape into the independent and distant territory 
of Gujarat when they chanced to fall into the hands of an 
Afghan envoy who was returning from there. The Afghan envoy 
suspected that one of the prisoners was Bairam Khan but 
was not sure which of them was Bairam Klian. With calm 
dignity and courage Bairam Khan told him that he was the 
person who was wanted. Before he had finished his con- 
versation and the envoy had made up his mind, Abu’l Qasim, 
who was the more prepossessing of the two, interrupted him and 
began to address the Afghan envoy. He told him that he 
(Bairam Khan) was one of his old and devoted slaves; and 
when he was offering himself for arrest and surrender, he was 
only doing what w’-as expected of a devoted slave. But in 
fairness to Mm and to his slave, he thought it was no longer 
desirable to conceal his identity, for he w^as the real Bairam 
Khan. The envoy was easily persuaded to beheve the frank 
statement of Abud Qasim. He released Bairam Khan and 
took the former to Sher Shah, where he shared the fate wMch 
was reserved for his companion. He was executed by Sher 
Shah in impotent rage at the disclosure of all the facts of the 
case.^ 

G. Loyalty to a certain conduct (chivalry ), — Yet another, 
and in some respects nobler form of virtue, was the spirit of 
loyalty to a particular line of conduct or behaviour. Tradition 
was a most sacred and binding heritage in those days, to an 
extent that can hardly be overemphasized. In any ease, it 


3 Compare A.N., I, 331. 


^ Compare A.N., I, 302. 
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vas almost tlie.. only . creed sacred in the eyes, of .iii.artial people^ 
especdalty the odaiis of, the Rajputs. It, was a c3omiii.oii .and 
^’■ell-kno’WTi rule of Rajput society to extend their protection 
and'" shelter, to a refugee, who sought to ,.eseape from the fury 
and revenge of the powerful Sultan of Delhi. It w.as equally 
clear ;tliat : the. chief who ventured , to shelter an eneni}^ of the 
Sultanate, .was courting a war against himself and the almost 
certain ruin and extermination of his family. Martial, tradition,, 
however, .scorned to calculate the consequences of a course of 
action which honour bade them follow. We shall take a few 
examples to illustrate this sentiment of chivalry and honour. 
The history of Rajput .w-arriors is naturally our main source 
for illustrations. 

It is reported that when- Qutlugh Kliaii revolted against 
Sultan Nasir-ud-dm and was routed, he was looking for 
some place of shelter. He sought refuge with Rana Ran Pal 
of Saiitur the ruler of a very small principality. The valiant 
Hindu chief readily fell in vith the proposal. By doing this, 
as the Muslim chronicler explains, he was carrying on the 
old tradition of his house — -the j)rotection of those who sought 
shelter with them The case of Hamira Beva of Ranthamhhor 
is famous in the annals of Rajasthan. It is related that when 
the Mongols unsuccessfully I’ebelied against the generals of 
‘Ala-ud-din Kbalji in Gujarat, the rebel chief Muhammad Shah 
solicited the protection of Hamira Deva and surrendered his 
person to him. The proud Rajput told the Mongol chief that 
now that he had committed himself to him, not even Yama, the 
god of death, could harm him, much less the Muslim vSultan. 
This provoked the rage of ‘Ala-ud-din Hialji wdio exterminated 
the djmasty of Hamna Deva and devastated his territory. The 
details of the rest of the story are familiar to the students of 
history, and no true Rajput but is proud of the rash but noble 
action of the famous hero.^ 

. Another story illustrates this sentiment still more clearly. 
We all know" of the attack of Sher Shah against Marwar. One of 
the Rajput chiefs who brought hi§ band of w'^arriors to support 
Maldeva against the Afghan invader w"as Kanhayya. The Afghan 
monarch emplo^^ed the common trick of Muslim invaders and suc- 
ceeded in arousing suspicion between two brave Rajput allies 
whose combined strength w"ould have overcome any Afghan or 
foreign aggression. Kanhayya discovered too late that the Afghan 
had succeeded in his craftiness. When he failed to assure his ally 
of his devotion and co-operation, he did what was expected of a 
Rajput to vindicate his position. He fought against the enemy 
with his band of w^arriors, and as was obvious, perished against 

^ Compare Raverty, 839. 

2 Compare tlie accounts of the chronicles, especially of Haji Dablr; 
also P.P., 10. 
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superior numbers. This exhibition of Rajput valour was, how- 
ever, sufficient to scare the victorious Afghans into a precipitate 
mthdrawal from Rajputana.^ 

D. Charity , — ^The relations between a person of superior 
social status and one of a comparatively inferior position can 
better be explained by applying the general term of charity. 
When for instance, a monarch made a gift to a noble, or the 
latter in his turn made a smaller gift to the needy and poor, 
the attitude was essentially the same, though very different 
terms were applied in the two cases. In the former case, it was 
considered to be the noble virtue of generosity while in the 
latter case it was a simple act of charity (^airdt). Our period, 
as we pointed out earlier, is very conspicuous for its lavish gifts 
and a general and wide display of generosity. In fact, ordinary 
frugality was identified with meanness of heart. By examining 
the ethical attitudes of the people, one easily gathers the im- 
pression that prodigality and extravagance, instead of being 
considered social evils, were encouraged as the highest acts of 
piety which w’ere sure to be rewarded in both worlds.^ Frugality 
on the other hand, was a grievous sin and a social wrong. A 
religious belief soon began to prevail among the people, that 
every gift of charity in this world is re'warded ten times its 
value in the next.® We have already referred to the general 
denunciation and the social stigma that attached to the petty 
shop-keeper mentality, not unlike the unsavoury reputation of 
Jewish meanness in mediaeval Europe. 

The reasons for these ethical and moral developments are not 
very far to seek. They are to be found in the economic basis of the 
social classes. There was a superfluity of wealth among the upper 
classes and a chronic poverty and need among the iower.^ We 
have illustrated the case in greater detail elsewhere . Here we have 
only to add that this relative economic position of the various 
classes was a social menace. The extreme poverty of the vast 
masses created a psychology of fear and nervousness among the 
rich. CTenerosity thus came to their aid as an insurance policy.^ 
There w^as no organized proteation for private property or security 
through legal machinery as in modern States. There was 
no sense of the sacredness of private property. Wealth and 


1 Compare T.F., I, 427. 

2 Compare T., 176. Compare an early foi’mulation of the ideals of a 
monarch in two sentences. He despoils in war and distributes the spoils 
as g^ifts in peace ; his army is constantly over-running the land of an 
enemy and crowds are ever looking up to him for favours. X^ide T.F.M., 51. 

3 Compare P. (hin), 300. Compare some amusing examples given by 
Vidyapati Thakur in P.P., 23. 

4 ComxDare for instance the observations of Amii IC^^nsrau, 

K.K., 371, ^ 

5 Compare the common Hindu belief that a certain percentage of 
the principal sum insures the remainder against loss and destruction, if 
invested in charitable gifts. Vide P» (hin), 177, 323. 
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fortiine smiled .on anj^fortunate. adventurer who gathered the- 
necessary force., to he 'master, of a situation. In such circum- 
stances, as Amir Khnsran explains, it is much better to give- 
away your wealth in generous 'gifts, than find yourself for- 
. cibly ' robbed of, it. Generosity .was the only alternative to 
expropriation or the destruction of, property in some other formd' 
Cases of iiidi^ddual charity are numerous and very interest- 
ing. It is reported that: a famous Afghan nobleman named: ■ 
Khavas IChto used to go out at daybreak every morning with a 
few’^ retainers and large quantities of sweets and rice. He used tO'^ 
awaken every beggar on the road and after giving him some 
rice and sweets and a coin of silver, he went on to seek another.^" 
Similarly Asad Khan,, another Afghan nobleman, used not only 
to give a similar gift of sweets and rice, but also a variety of 
pickles, relishes and betel-leaves and instead of a silver coin, 
made a gift of goid.^ We have already referred to the instance 
of the Kotwal of Balban w'ho used to provide a thousand dowries 
for poor maidens every year. Similarly he is reported never to- 
have slept on the same bedstead and mattress twice or worn 
the same dress again, all being given away in charity.^ 

More important, however, were the organized establishments 
for charity. The Hindu gift to the poor or ascetics {dmi) is a 
familiar sight even to-day. A fixed ration of flour, butter, 
rice and other ingredients of a meal w^ere suj)plied to every- 
body wdio begged for them.^ Hospitality w'as an outstanding 
virtue of Indian and x>articularly of Muslim aristocracy. WA 
have already made a few references in another connection to the 

Compare the observations of I^usrau in M.A,, 112, 122-3. ‘Afif 
explains in one place the surest way of acquiring greatness. He tells 
us that there was nothing marvellous about the great Faridun, He was 
neither born as an angel, nor made of amber or camphor in place of 
ordinary human hesh ; he was simply lavish in his gifts. So, if thou 
takest to generous gifts, thou too shalt become the Faridun of thy age. 
{Vide A., 298.) In one place, I^usrau borrows a metaphor to illustrate 
the point. If somebody is anxious to shine like a luminary on earth, 
let him cultivate the virtue of giving away his wealth, as the luminaries 
do their light. Vide A.S., 41. 

2 Compare the account of TarlMi-i-Daudi, 100-102. 

‘3 Ibid., 48. 

4- B., 117. 

S Compare for dan P. (hin), 177, 323. Compare a fe'w illustrations to 
form an idea of Muslim establishments. In the Khanqah of Sidi Mania, 
in Delhi, 2,000 maunds of fine flour, 500 maunds of ordinary flour, 300 
maunds of unrefined, and 20 maunds of fine sugar were consumed every 
day. (Vide B., 208-9) ; also T.F., I, 161. The above-mentioned Afghan 
nobi© Khvas l^an maintamed an establishment for the poor which 
contained 2,500 separate apartments for their housing. For ©very person, , 
irrespective of considerations of age or need, two seers of com was fixed 
as the daily allowance. Besides this permanent establishment, he had. 
other tents pitched to house the poor and widows wherever he moved 
about in the country. Here also rations, clothes, and bedding were 
supplied- We have already spoken of the charity establishments some- 
times attached to the mausoleums of the Saltans. 

f , , . 
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■ expenditure of the' nobility on lavish' gifts .and entertainments. 
In some cases, the number of private guests was absolutely 
plienomenaid , , , 

Mention may be made in this connection of the State 
department for the entertainment and care of official guests. 
Ibu Batuta has described in detail the arrangements for State 
guests in the kingdom of DelM ; we may quite believe that 
similar arrangements existed in provincial kingdoms and in the 
Deccan.^ When the State guest arrived at the frontier of the 
kingdom, he was received by a distinguished official. A regular 
staff of cooks and domestics then attended him during Ms 
journey to Delhi and catered for his needs on the way. We 
shall not go into the details of arrangements, but they were on a 
very lavish scale. At every halting place, the visitor was 
provided with the choicest food, fruits, dessert and drinks. Not 
even the smallest detail of entertainment was neglected. When 
he arrived at the capital, he was presented with a handsome 
purse. A list of his servants and retainers was taken from 
him ; all of them were classified according to their position and 
social status, and they also were rewarded handsomely. A daily 
allowance of flour, mutton, sugar, butter, betel-leaves and other 
requisites was fixed for him and his establishment on a very 
^ liberal scale.^ 

^ II. Vices . — Their vices like their virtues were few and 
deep-rooted. They may he almost summed up in two words— 
wine and woman. In other words, excessive indulgence in 
physical pleasures of a great variety stands out very prominently 
as the besetting sin of the age. Young and old, Hindu and 
Muslim, rich and poor freely indulged in these vices, indifferent 
to consequences and religious prohibitions, as far as their means 
and health permitted them. Needless to say, the vast masses 
of peasants and workmen were forced to lead a clean and sober 
life! ■ ' . ■ 

A. Drinking . — Drinking is forbidden by the Qur’an very 
strongly but was recommended by the Persian tradition in 
equally unequivocal terms.^ In the latter cases, the recom- 
mendation to drink was more agreeable since it persuaded people 
in a most reasonable manner, ' Wine is the best restorative for 
health’, so runs a precept ‘if taken in moderate quantity. 
An immoderate measure of drink will do you harm, as much 


1 Compare T.D., 100'-102 for ^vas l&an entertaining 40,000 
horsemen to meals without notice. On another occasion 400 maimcls 
of sugar alone were consumed in a feast. 

2 Compare the account of ‘Abdur Razzaq in Major for Vijayanagar. 
2 Ibn Batuta was offered a purse of 2,000 Tankas on arrival at 

Delhi. His servants and retainers were rewarded from 200 to do Tankas 
each; so that 4,000 Tankas were distributed among the forty adherents 
of the Moorish traveller. Compare JCH., IT, 73-4 for details. 

^ Compare I.K., V, 88 for an illustration; also D.B., 309. 

5 Holy Qur’an, 5, 90. 
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as any: other' beneficial drag, even elixir'.^ Outside India, 
where the religious influence , of Islam' was greater, Muslims 
usually resorted to the common practice of explaining away the^ 
pro^dsions ^ of the Holy Book. 'In Hindustan, where the general 
outlook on life was frankly secular, hardly any apologies . were 
eTer offered to justify the habit of drinking. , On the other hand, 
people were quite enthusiastic in defending it,; and even took ..an 
unholy pride in over-riding the provisions of Islam. In fact, a 
Hindu religious , reformer found no better term to describe the 
Idngdom of Bengal than ' the land- of the wine-bibbiiig Muslim 
king b® 

It is difficult to mention any social group in Muslim society 
which did not drink. Women were known to drink and lead an 
otherwise free life ; tutors of children indulged in drinking ; 
the religious classes, though 'with many exceptions, did resort to 
drinkmg in secret ; and the soldiers and military men WTwe 
addicted to it openly and almost vith a j>assion.^ Forms and 


1 Compare J.H., 28 for the Persian tradition. 

2 Compare some instances from the contemporary world of Islam. 
Marco Polo tells us that the subtle Persians had a way of their own in 
dealing wdth the question. They boiled the wine until it changed its 
flavour and became sweet in taste, but retained its intoxication. Xow, 
according to them, it was no longer a forbidden drink within the definition 
of the Muslim law ; ‘ the name being changed with the change of flavour '. 
Vide Yule, I, 84. The Hanafite liberalism opened a way for many abuses. 
For instance Sultan IJzbeg, according to Ibn Ba-tuta, used to drink nablz 
(fermented date juice), which was lawiul, in sufficient quantities to make 
him drmik. His daughters, sisters, nobles, other ladies and the chief 
queen, all successively offered a drink to his health, in which, of cotirse, 
he had to join every time. The piety of the Sultan was, however, not 
open to question, since he never failed to attend the prayers on Fridays 
{tnde K.'R., II, 208-9). Muslims of Hormuz resorted to similar devices. 
Vide Barbosa, I, 96. 

s Sircar, 192. We have referred to the observation of Hasan FTizami 
earlier (vide T.M., II, 64) that drinking is permitted to everybody except 
fools who are obst^sed with ‘*shari‘at. Compare also ]^>usrau’s explana- 
tion (Q.S., 131) that the use of salt (i.e. spiced relishes) makes wir^e lawful, 
being a pun on the word ‘ salt Compare B., 62 for an interesting 
instance of a bribe of spirits to administrative officials. 

Compare for drinking among women : M.A., 194 ; also concealed 
drinkmg among Muslim women in the South in modern times. Crooke, 
Herklot's Islam, 47, Compare A., 505 for an illustration of a tutor 
wdiere drinking leads to murder. Compare also an interesting discussion 
in F.F., 141 which reveals that in some cases people divorced their wives 
while in a state of drunkenness and wanted to revoke afterwards in a 
state of sobriety. This led to complications, since in certain cases a 
divorce becomes irrevocable and absolute under Hanafite iaw\ Interest- 
ing examples are on record about drinking among members of the reli- 
gious classes. Compare Raverty, 754 for a perfect teetotaler, which being 
exceptional, was worthy of mention. Compare the bitter exposition of 
Amir l^usrau, who denounces the ‘Hlama for pouring liquor ‘ in the 
same bosom in which the Qur’an is treasured *. {Vide M.A., 58.) Compare 
the case of a Miuizzin (a reciter of the call to prayer) appearing in the 
mosque smelling of liquor. (I.K., XY, 175.) Compare M.A., 85 for the 
secret drinking of a recluse in the company of the Sultan and his state 
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ceremonies of drinking j)arties were slowly developed. The 
ceremony of proposing the health of a chief was especially 
elaborated. Healths were drunk ceremonially in eompam^ 
The friends and visitors all sat in a row with their wine cups 
before them. They began by pouring a few drops of vine on 
the floor ‘ as the share of the earth Then all of them raised 
their cups ; the leader of the party pronounced the prayer for 
health ; the party looked towards the host or the guest of honoxar 
whose health was proposed and ail of them solemnly drank 
from their cups or drinking vessels.^ Victory over the enemy 
was a popular occasion for organizing a drinking party.^ 
Festivals and public functions, as we have pointed out, were 
•other occasions for mass drinking. A melancholy person some- 
times drowned his sorrows ‘ in the flowing bowi As a rule, 
wine was taken in company with friends. Spiced victuals 
w'ere also taken for relish with drinks. Common people con- 
sumed cheap beers and spirits which w’ere easily available.^ 

The State looked upon the evil of drinking with indifference. 
In one case, as w'e have pointed out before, wine and drinks 
were even supplied free in a public function organized by the 
State. 'Ala-ud-din Khalji was the only monarch w^ho tried to 
suppress drinking for a time. He had no objection to drinking 
as such, but wbs persuaded to suppress the evil for administra- 
tive reasons. For a w^hile he instituted very vigorous espionage 
and cruel puiiishments to stop the sale and manufacture of 
drinks. In reply to these prohibitive measures people resorted 
to the familiar devices of ' bootlegging They began to smuggle 
spirits concealed in water-skins, under loads of hay and fire- 
wood and through a thousand other means. Finally, the Sultan 
w^as compelled to modify his measures. A new regulation w^as 
therefore introduced which did not prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of drinks but only made its public distribution and 
the organization of big drinking parties illegal. The law did 
not interfere with a citizen who manufactured his own drinks 
and consumed it in private.^ We know his gay successor too 
well to believe that Mubarak Shah maintained these modified 
restrictions in operation. 


of intoxication. Compare T.S.S., 33 for the story of a famous Afghan 
noble named Miyan Bayazid who was killed in a battle against the Mughals 
in a state of perfect stupefaction ; also A.IST., I, 131, how a few Mughals 
under the exhilarating influence of drink, scattered an enormous host of 
Gujaratis. Compare Temple, 226 ; P. (hin), 146 ; Shah, 163 for drinking 
among Hindus who sometimes lost ‘ the poor wits ’ they had into the 
bargain. 

t Compare Q.S., 133. 

2 Compare ibid,, 51-2 for a description of a drinking x)arty after a 
victory. 

s Compare ihid.^ 34, 163 for an illustration. 

^ Compare the observations of lOiusrau. A.S., 22 and M.A., 78. 

5 For details see B., 284-6. 
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The Mtighal; Emperor Akbat wanted - to. gorYery -far, in ' 
regulating the use of drinks. He personally .believed that 
moderate drinking was positively ■ good., provided ' a person 
■consulted a physician and' took , due care of .Ms health ; further, 
that such drinking did not lead to- the commission of a public 
iinisaiice. The Emperor, therefore ordered public: bars,,, to be,, 
opened iiiide official supervision. There , was a fixed rate of 
charges and a register of the particulars of sale to satisfy the State: 
that proper regard was being, paid to the healt,h, of the people 
and their public behaviour. Other bars were opened for common 
drunkards where probably fewer restrictions were enforced. 
'This was the measure of a statesman and administrator, and a>s 
such, %vas naturally misunderstood by narrow-minded theo- 
logians.^ 

Mention ma>j be made in this connection of drugging, which, 
however, prevailed on a smaller scale. Opium was taken by 
many people. Some took it as a stimulant,^ others for pleasure. 
In some cases opium was resorted to remove a dangerous 
person.® The opium- eating of the Emperor Humayun is very 
well known. The Rajputs have acquired a well-deserved fame 
for opium-eating. They are still notorious for this weakness. 
Opium-eating is still prevalent among common people, though 
the recent restrictions of the League of Nations will go a long 
way to restrict its production and consumption^ The favourite 
drug of the Hindu religious orders was bhang (or leaves of hemp) 
and numerous references are made to it in religious literature. 
It will be interesting to know in this connection that the Sikh 
tradition credits the Mughal Emi)eror Babur vdth offering 
bhang to their Guru, Nanak, as the pious gift of one darwish 
to another.^ The smoking of tobacco was introduced after the 
period under review and so does not concern us directly. Poison 
was taken in exceptional cases to counteract the effect of poison. 
This habit was naturally limited to the princes who were always 
exposed to the danger of being poisoned. The Hindu folk- 
lore is familiar with the poison maid b Mahmud Shah and 


1 Compare the account of Buda’uni. M.T., II, 301-2. The fanatical 

historian, not knowing what a drink was like, even suspects that spirits 
were also composed of the essence of pork, although ‘Allah knoweth 
,',i 38 tter ^ ,' 

2 Compare the account of Purush-Parihsha^ 123. 

3 Ibid, for the suicide of miserable women through opium, Amir 
Khusrau ascribes the death of Malik Kafur to opium. Vide D.B., 265-6. 

^ Compare I.G.I-, VIII, 308-9 for the use of opium. Compare 
Crooke’s, Herklot’s, etc., 325 for the consumption of opium among Indian 
Muslims in modem times. Compare numerous references to Bajput 
opium-eating in Tod (for instance, II, 749). According to Watt’s Dic- 
tionary, the Arabs were chiefly concerned in disseminating in the East 
the knowledge of the poppy plant. 

s Compare Macauliffe, I, 120, 125. Compare I.G.I., XX, 293 for an 


instance of modern use. 
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Miizafar Siiah of Gujarat are both well-knomi instances of 
extreme poisoning,^ 

^2, Prostitution, — In some ways, prostitution was known 
in India from ancient times. We are now becoming familiar 
with the institution of Deva-ddsls in the Deccan. During 
our period, this tradition of offering girls to the sacred temples 
was quite strong. Ancient Hindu literature is familiar with 
public prostitutes who seem to be very popular and respectable 
in many cases. Treatises on sexual science, especially the 
hdrm-sidra which is supposed to be the best exposition on the 
science of erotics, were written long before the Muslims arrived 
on the scene.^ We have already described the hamms of the 
Sultan and the nobility and the vast numbers of inmates that 
were sometimes found there. 

The Muslim attitude towards sex in general would be 
better illustrated by a charaoteristic anecdote which comes 
from the reign of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji. It is related 
by the Tdrlkh-i-Firishta that a courtier once complained to 
the Khalji monarch that although he had organized the sale of 
all popular and important articles of consumption at a uniform 
and satisfactory rate, he had utterly neglected regulating the 
use of the most popular commodity in the market. The Sultan 
was somewhat surprised to realize that the courtesans and public 
women 'whose houses had become the most favourite haunts 
of ail soldiers and the ruin of so many youths ’ had been entirely 
left out. With a smile of approval, the monarch fixed the tariff 
of wages for public women and cii'culated an order among 
them whereby they were severely prohibited from raising their 
charges above the scheduled rates.® The works of poetry and 
mysticism are quite often full of terms of physical and carnal 
love which reflect the general sexual reactions of the contem- 
porary society. Hardly any evidence is required in such case to 
prove the fact of prostitution or its pre valance on a vide scale. ^ 
IJnder Sultan 'Aia-ud-dm Khalji, the number of prostitutes in 
Delhi appears to have given cause for official anxiety ; so that 
some of the public prostitutes were conferred in marriage, 
relieving the profession of too much congestion.® 

1 Compare P.P., 82 for reference in folk-lore. Compare Barbosa, I, 
122 for the details of poison-eating by Muzaffar Shah. 

2 Compare J.D.L., 1921, 116-7 where it is asserted that Kdyna-sutra 
was composed as early as the third century A.D. in western India. 

s Compare T.F., I, 199, 

4 Compare Amir Khusrau’s description of a lustful wench in I.K., 
88-9 ; compare P.P., 146, how harlots were ‘ the highest treasures of passion 
in the eyes of cimning husbands Compare Malik Muhammad Jaisi’s 
description of the mart of public women of Simhala who sat in the balconies 
‘to bewitch the people by their various accomplishments’. Vide P., 57. 
For the South, compare the account of Mcolo Conti who finds every 
street of a town full of courtesans who enticed men ‘ with perfumes and 
soft annointments and tender age’. Vide Frampton, 137-8. 

5 Compare the observation of Amir Khusrau in K.F., 9. 
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The attitude of the State towards public prostitution was 
never influenced ■ by moral or religious considerations. Mo 
attempt was ever made to abolish or prohibit prostitution on 
ethical grounds. On the other hand, as we have just described, 
the administration helped in regulating the profession, which 
was also a source of revenue. The public prostitutes were further 
closely associated wdth music and dancing W'Mch occupied a 
very important place in the scheme of social pleasures. The 
Mughal Emperor Akbar wanted to go a step further in this case, 
as in the case of drinking. Outside the city of Delhi he con- 
structed a separate quarter for the residence of public women, 
calling it by the humorous name of Shaitmipura (The Devil’s 
Quarter). Ail the public women were ordered to reside there. 
Special State officials were appointed to supervise the aflairs of 
tins quarter. A system of registration was instituted whereby 
persons who passed a night with a public woman were made to 
enter necessary particulars. A special permit had to be obtained 
from the Emperor if a government official or a public servant 
wanted to deflower a virgin. All breaches of the provisions 
were dealt with severely.^ 

Our treatment of this subject would not be complete without 
referring to unhealthy sexual practices and perversions for 
which ample evidence exists. The love of a male sweetheart 
which figures so prominently in contemporary Persian poetry 
and literature, does show an unhealthy sex-complex, even though 
it may imply nothing more. Due probably to the prevalence 
of slavery and Purdah, and to the segregation of a part of the 
population in military camps away from the operation of normal 
family influences, the handsome appearance of a youth had 
become an object of undue admiration, if not of carnal desire.^ 
Outside India, the Persians, the Turks, and the Moors in general 
were familiar with the ‘ abominable sinne ’ of sodomy.® The 
same influence was strongly felt in Hindustan, only Hindu 
society was comparatively free from this evii.^ The public 
morals were degraded to an extraordinary degree, in this 
respect. The relations of Mu'izz-ud-din Kaiqubad with his 
male * sweethearts of Sultan 'Ala-ud-din Khalji with Malik 
Kafur and of his son and successor Mubarak Shah with KliHsrau 
IQi an are too well known to need any amplification. Curiously 
enough, these open perversities do not call for any comment 
from historians or religious saints on moral or religious grounds, 
although the same persons were not slow to cast slurs on Eazijr^-a 
Sultana for no greater crime than that of throwing the veil 


1 Compare M.T., II, 

2 M.D., I, 232 for the interesting story of the Jam Sanjar who was 
oHered free service by many persons because of his handsome appearance. 

3 Compare the observations of Barbosa, I, 91, 96. 

4 Compare Brampton, 138 ; Major, 23. 
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and of raising a talented Abj^ssinian to tbe office formerly reserved 
for Turks. In fact, a book on royal manners definitely recom- 
mends sodomy to a nobleman.^ We have even one reference 
to unnatural sexual relations with women, but it is not borne 
out by other evidence. The existence of the evil is by no means 
improbable.^ Some passages of Amir Kfiusrau in particular 
reiiect the extremely low manners prevalent in this particular 
respect.^ 

To complete the catalogue of prominent social vices, mention 
may be made of gambling. We have already referred to gambling 
in our treatment of amusements and festivals. We have further 
pointed out that gambling is an old and respected tradition of 
the ancient Kshatriyas and that gambling is still resorted to on 
certain festivals with some sort of religious sanction as it was 
during the period under review. It only remains for us to add 
that the vice of gambling was by no means limited to Hindus 
or to the Mughal Sultans. Amir Kfi^srau describes a Muslim 
gambler as a familiar figure in society.'^ 

Other Manners, 

A, Public appearance and behaviour . — We have akeady 
said something about tbe Sultan and the distinctions and honours 
of the nobility. The rest of the people were guided by the 
behaviour and manners of the higher classes. The adage, that 
gravity and appearance maketh a man, was widely popular. It 
was commonly believed that the inaccessibility of a monarch was 
his most useM asset. People honoured him because they could 
view him only from a respectable distance.^ We have already 
said that when noblemen went out they were conveyed in rich 
palanquins and were usually preceded by chargers with costly 
trappings and were surrounded by a crowd of retainers, composed 
of horsemen, footmen, horn-blowers, torch-bearers, musicians, 
and servants. In special cases, the nobles had the further 
right of having drums beaten in their procession when they 
were moving about outside the capital city.® 

These ideas of public behaviour reacted on personal manners. 
Dignity and pride were the outstanding features of the contem- 


1 Compare Qubus-Nama (B.M., MS. 47-48) ; this particular passage 
has been deleted from the Bombay edition. B., 391. 

2 Compare T., 21b. 

3 Compare I.K., V, 106-113. 

^ Compare K.K., 313 ; M.A., 151, where I^usrau gives a pen-picture 
of a Muslim gambler. His wife and children go about famished and ill 
clad, and, according to the poet, he would not even scruple to sell his 
daughter. He wonders why he was tolerated by Muslim society. Compare 
MaoauliUe, I, 160, for a reference to gambling. 

5 Compare M.A., 106. 

6 Compare the description of a geirtleman in public, in Raverty, 660 ; 
Major, 14; the privilege of drum -beating, A., 443. 
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por ary nobility . /.Duels, as we haTe mentioiiecl, were fouglat, and 
clialienges were freely given'and' accepted. Not a few wars were 
carried on in pursuance of these notions of personal honour. It is 
related that when the Raja of Warangal handed over all Ms hoards 
and treasures to Khiisrau .lOian., the General of Sultan Mubarak 
Shah I£liMji,.the latter still suspected that the fornier .iiad not 
carried out Ms agreement faithfully. When . these accusations 
were conveyed to the Raja, he realized Ms utter he.lplessness 
against the General of the Sultan, but this did not stop Mm 
from sending a dignified refusal to give any more explanations. 
The Raja proudly told him^ that he had too good an opinion of 
himself to care for the threats and favours of the' Khand It is 
unnecessary to recount similar instances from Rajput or even 
from Muslim history. Amir Khusrau correetty interpreted the 
aristocratic feeling when he said that the ‘ silent heights of a 
mountain peak safeguard its dignity and grandeur 

This, however, did not prevent people from being extremely 
courteous and amiable. We have already referred to the courtesy 
wMch was usually shown to the fair sex. Similarly, when a 
visitor called on a nobleman, the latter greeted him by rising 
from his seat and advancing a few steps to receive the visitor. 
On conducting Mm to -the drawing-room he first insisted that 
the visitor should occupy a seat, wMch was probably more 
comfortable and elevated than his own, and in any case, com- 
pelled the visitor to sit beside him. Some fresh fruits of the 
season were immediately put before him for refreshment. If 
the visitor came with an ofiering {bhaint) the host returned the 
compliment with a gift of greater value on their parting. In 
fact, this custom became universal and was known as ‘ the 
parting gift ’ {dasturld-raftan)? We have already spoken of 
the royal custom in tMs respect. 

If a nobleman paid a ceremonial visit to another nobleman, 
he usually went on a fine charger. His host came some distance 
to receive him. On approaching each other, they alighted from 
their horses, and after removing their parasols or other distin- 
guishing encumbrances, they advanced towards each other. The 
situation ended in their meeting half way in a warm and hearty 
embrace. Then they rode back together to the house of the 
host, where the guest was surroxmded with every comfort and 
invited to partake of the choicest food.*^ 

B, Conversation , — In a formal gathering, one was not suppos- 
ed to begin a convex’sation with someone else unless spoken to. 


1 Compare the account of Amir /&usrau in KulUydt, 696 ; also 
J.H., 86, for classical examples of Hindu honesty. 

2 M.A., 113. 

3 Compare the account of Ibn Batuta in K.H., II, 8 ; also I.K., II, 
265-6, Raverty, 722-3. The custom of Bhaint is still prevalent in the 
United Provinces, especially among the village-folk. 

^ Compare A,, 237, for an illustration. 
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Even when the difficulty had been overcome, the conversation 
did not progress beyond certain well-defined limits. It was brief 
and pleasant. The speaker refrained from making any references 
to his own achievements or generosity. The conversation was 
carried on in a soft and sweet tone. Scrupulous care was taken 
to avoid ofiensive remarks, for as their popular saying warned 
them ‘an indiscreet word often leads to very awkward com- 
plications No indelicate language was used in any cncum- 
stances- Vulgar jokes or rude remarks were not replied to 
and loud laughter was avoided. In a word, short and refreshing 
were the watchwords of conversation.^ 

The question of oaths is somewhat difficult to answer. The 
orthodox, as a rule, did not permit swearing, under any condition 
whatever But if the solemnity of an occasion demanded, 
careful selection was made from among holy objects for taking 
oaths.^ The soldier had a weakness for swearing. A refined 
military general confined himself to the use of ‘ Haqqd ’ by 
God The sanctity of a word in certain cases was permitted 
to be vouched for by such oaths as those of Allah, the Prophet, 
the Shari' at, the Imam, the Qur'an, the ‘sw^ord', and the 
‘salt'.^ The profuse oaths of common people and their way of 
. swearing do not bear repetition. The Hindus usually took an 
oath by the Ganges to add force and authority to their state- 
ment.® Among Rajputs the throne of the ruler and Satis w^ere 
sacred. 

Mention may be made in this connection of the custom of 
avowing a friendship or an alliance on solemn occasions. Among 
the Rajput the offer and acceptance of betel-leaf {bird) served to 
bind those who accepted it. Another manner of avowing an 
alhance was by tying the waistbands or the corners of each other's 
garments together and thus advancing in the face of the enemy. 
This original Hindu custom later spread among the Muslims 
also.’' "4 


1 Compare for rules of conversation M.A., 113-117, 66, 68; K.R., 
11, 104. 

2 Compare the view of Tuhfa-i^JSfasdHh, 166, 

s Compare an amusing instance in K.K., 463, A Sayyid was 
offended at some remarks of Amir l^nsrau. la his apology, the poet 
called on the most sacred objects to vouch for his innocence, namely, 
God, the Prophets of God, Muhammad, his ten associates and his des- 
cendants, the Imams and the saints of Islam, finally (and this was very 
delicate and more sacred) the prayer-carpet of his Plr or spiritual pre- 
ceptor. 

^ Compare the instance of Martyr Prince, B,, 67. 

S Compare D.R., 250, for an account of the pledges ‘Aia-ud-din 
&alji extracted from Malik Kaffir on his death-bed. 

® Compare a reference in Tarl^-i-Muzaffar Shahi, 25. 

7 Compare the account of Miyan Kala P^ar, an Afghan noble in 
W.M., 376 ; also E.!),., I, 313. Tod refers to a moving illustration from 
later Mughal history, when Raja Abhai Singh of Marwar accepts the 
Ura, Vol. II, 1040. 
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. 0, /Hindu Manne.TS. — -Tlie 'Hindu naaiiiiers, as a whole, 
were sweet' and informal and not quite so . sopMsticated and 
demonstratiYe, as those of the Muslims. '' On, arrival, a guest 
in a Hindu - house- was welcomed with , special foims. In 
ordinary cases betel-leaf and flowers were '- -offered to the 
-visitor.^ In the case of a distinguished visitor a i>latform was 
raised, flowers , were strewn over it, and' sandahwood paste 
.was held in readiness tO'''rub on the forehead. Aril was also 
performed by the waving of a few, wick lamps before Mm 
to remove the possible effects of the Evil If the visitor 

was the Guru or the spiritual preceptor , of the family, he 
was marked out for the Mghest honours. On arrival, his 
feet ware, washed, in perfumed water if the host could afford the 
expense. Sandal- wood paste was then rubbed all over Ms 
body ; a garland of flowers was put round Ms neck and a tuft 
of Tulsi flowers on Ms head. After these preliminaries, the host 
showed Ms personal devotion by prostrating Mmself at the feet 
of Ms Guru and by making obeisance to hi m with folded palms. 
The wife of the devotee personally cooked the food for the Guru.^ 
This Guru tradition has left its impress on present Hindu 
manners. 

1. Hindu The woman was treated with special 

resiieet in a Hindu home. If she was a mother, she was marked 
out for special devotion, as we have already mentioned. Eor 
instance, before setting out on an errand, the Hindu would not 
forget to bow at the feet of Ms mother and ask for her blessing.'^ 
It is difficult for a Hindu to remember his mother without being 
deeply moved by it. The relations between the husband and 
the wife were somewhat formal though sweet and delicate. On 
occasions of deep emotion the wife rubbed her forehead or her 
eyes against the feet of her husband to show her feelings of 

1 Compare for illustration P. (bin), 262 ; P.B., LXIX ; Sudamacharita, 

10. 

2 P.B., COG. 

^ Compare Sircar, 54, 167 ; Sudamacharita, 14. Compare in this 
connection some remarks of S. Saklatvala (sometimes M.P. for Battersea) 
in a letter which he addressed to M. K. Gandhi, the Indian political 
leader. This letter was widely published by Indian papers early in March, 
1927. After reviewing the ordinary behaviour of Indi^ crowds who used 
to pass by Gandhi with folded hands and downcast eyes, he proceeds to 
comment on what he witnessed himself in Yeotmal. ‘ However, I 
strongly object to your permitting my countrymen and countrywomen 
to touch your feet and put their fingers in their eyes. Such touchability 
appears to be more damnable than untouchability, and I would sooner 
wish that two persons did not touch each other than that one human 
being should b© touched by another in the way in which you were touched. 
The depressed classes were subject to a sort of disability, but this new 
phase of a man of the depressed class worshipping the feet of Ms 
deliverer is a more real individual depression and degradation of life, 
and however much you misunderstand me, I must call upon you to stop 
this nonsense \ — ‘ Is India different ? ’ London, 1927 (a pamphlet). 


4 Compare Sircar, 9, for an illustration. 
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devotion. The;' Husband' replied by an equally tender, kiss on 
Her forehead. Beyond these limits they did not usually go in 
public. If she was a young bride, the wife slightly covered her 
face before her husband in public with the hem of her shroud 
or san, out of modesty.^ The relations between other men and 
women were formal, though gallantries of a most delicate nature 
were not wanting between the two sexes. ^ 

Among other Hindu manners reference may be made to a 
general spirit of humardty and kindness. Apart from rations of 
food that were distributed to the poor, cold and refreshing water 
was also given to passing travellers and thirsty wayfarers in the 
hot season.^ 

2. Ahimsa (or Non-violence ), — Reference may be made in 
this connection to the practice of extreme ^ non-violence ’ among 
a section of Hindus in Gujarat. The Hindtis all over the 
land were extremely kind to all animate beings. The killing 
of animals and bloodshed in general were looked upon with 
horror and repulsion.^ In Gujarat, the home of Jainism, this 
attitude was carried to extreme and somewhat ridiculous 
lengths. For instance, some people of Gujarat used to buy 
insects and birds to save them from slaughter or confine- 
ment. They sometimes even paid hig ransoms to buy criminals 
from justice. If they walked on the roads, they shrunk back 
from the ants and insects. They took their meals only during 
the day, before sunset, for fear of injuring insects in the darkness 
of the night. In fact, a class of ascetics arose who bred lice 
and worms in their hair and body and were highly respected on 
that account. Cunning beggars scared these GujarMs into 
compulsory charity by a pretence of committing suicide. 
Varthema, after Ms visit to Gujarat, was thoroughly convinced 
that the Gujaratis would be saved but for their lack of Christian 
baptism for ^ they never do to others what they would not that 
others should do unto them^ For this extreme goodness of 
heart, as the shrewd traveller observed, the Muslim conquerors 
had deprived the Gujaratis of their kingdom and the power to 
rule themselves.® 


1 Compare P, (hin), 290. Compare ibid,f 280. 

2 Oompare Tod, I, 364-5, for an appreciation and significance of 
‘the festival of the bracelet*. Rakhi or Rakshabandan is one of the 
few occasions when a Hindu maiden bestows with the gift of the bracelet 
the title of adopted brother. The bracelet is sometimes returned with the 
gift of a corset of silk. This interchange of gifts binds the tw’o in most 
delicate and intimate relations and as Tod observes, scandal itself never 
suggests any other tie to the devotion of a man. 

3 Compare T., 28, for its influence on Muslims. 

K.K., 709, for the observations of Amir l^usrau who 
even believes that the mildness of a Hindu peasant persuades the pestering 
deer to leave his fields without there ever arising the necessity of an 
untoward show of violence. Compare the sentiments of Vidyaxmti on 
non-violence in P.P., 112. 

5 Compare Barbosa, I, 111-12; Varthema, 109. 
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111 otlier,' , respects, the .duties., of ■ iieiglibGiirs , .were not 
neglected and people took sympathetic aiid^ beneficial iiitere^^ 
in .the business and affairs of 'their absent neighbours. .The,; 
extreme usefulness and ualue of such, neighbonrl}^, sympathy, 
will be better appreciated when it is realized t,hat military duties',., 
sometimes. called a soldier for months on end to.distant.'xia^*®®-^. 

. 3... Personal Mygiener--l^o account of Hindu.. rnamiers c.an, be 
complete without some reference to their refigio-ns ideas, which also 
infliienced Muslim customs to a consideraMe extent. We have 
already referred to the system of castes and domestic customs. 
The ideas of personal hygiene WEre equally influenced by religions 
beliefs. The fear of defilement and pollution haunts the imagina- 
tion of an orthodox Hindu to a very extraordinary degree. For 
instance, should a woman be undergoing her courses, she was 
nnclean during the period and for twelve days afterwards. She 
was segregated and was not allowed to touch any eatables or the 
clothing of male members or to enter the precincts of the kitchen.^ 
There was an almost inexhaustible catalogue of objects of 
defilement which would have made everyday life absolutely 
unbearable but for the practical ingenuity of the Hindu mind. 
Side by side with these polluting objects there is an equally 
extensive range of purifying objects which succeed in counter- 
acting the influence of the others. Those who are anxious to 
read the details w^ould find the necessary information in the 
pages of Ahufi FazL^ If a person succeeded in enlisting the 
good-vfill of the Brahman priest, he could make his life fairly 
agreeable and even pleasant. 

Among other manners we may mention that a special 
sanctity attached to those fortunate people who were born 
on the western side of the river Karamnasa in Bihar or in 
the Upper Gangetic plains and also died in that sacred 
region. Any indiscreet venture beyond these geographical 
limits degraded their future incarnation and there was every 
danger of their being born in a very disagreeable state of life 
at the next birth. The belief still survives in a modified and 
local form.^ It was natural for the Muslims in these conditions 
to assimilate some of these and other Hindu beliefs and pre- 
judices. 

We have already noticed the influence of caste and 
the Hindu domestic customs on Muslims. We shall notice a 
few more in this connection. When a person entered a mosque, 
he was to put his right foot first and any breach of this injunc- 

1 Compare an illustrative story in the Tdnl^-i-DavM, 14-15. 

2 Compare A.A.. II, 183. 

3 Ibid,, 170. 

^ Compare the observations of Babur, B.N., 3436. Compare I.G.I. 
under ‘ Karam-nasa ’ for the fact that the belief still lingers. Compare 
also Shah, 144, for the ridicule of Kabir on the stigma that attached to. 
deaths in Maghar (Basti District, XJ.B.). 
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tioD was reprehensible.^ Similarly he was to' be particialarly on 
his guard against pollution. For instance, without ceremonial 
ablutions it was a sin to touch the Qur’an. Again, meals 
were forbidden to anyone in a state of impurity. A Muslim 
was warned not to urinate in a state of complete nakedness. 
Sleeping after the midday meal was an act of piety which suited 
the hot cKmate of the plains ¥ery well. Regular baths and 
the cleaning of teeth and other customs were common to 
members of both communities.^ 


HmDUSTAH OH- THD^ EVE OF AkBAE. ■ ■ 

We have now come to the close of our survey of social life 
in Hindustan, which has necessarily been brief and sketchy. 
Our estimate of the social developments in Hindustan on the 
eve of the reign of Akbar the Great would now be easier. We 
started by saying that the period under review is the formative 
period of Indian society as it shaped itself under the late 
Mughals and in some measure, even as it survives to-day. We 
have also noticed that the official record of the reign of Akbar, 
compiled by his brilliant and talented courtier and friend, Abul 
Fazi, is somewhat defective in so far as it neglects to do justice 
to the contribution of his predecessors. As the course of political 
developments unfolds itself, the fact becomes clearer that the 
maximum territorial expansion of the Sultanate synchronized 
with the high water-mark of social and cultural advancement. 
In this respect we might almost say that except for a few con- 
tributions which have been duly noted in their proper place, a 
very large measure of social progress had been achieved by the 
time of Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq, when the dismemberment 
’ of the Sultanate commenced. The rulers and the upper classes 
of Indian society lived in an atmosphere of the greatest luxury 
and the highest refinement to which the culture of the age had 
advanced. Delhi represented the most advanced capital of 
Asia from every point of view. In view of this fact, Sultan 
*Ala-ud-din Khalji and his son and successor assumed the title 
of ‘ the Caliph of Islam k Muhammad Tugiluq, who stooped 


1 Compare 468, for Humayun sending back a visitor as a 

punishment for the breach of observance and ordering him to re-enter in 
accordance with the approved maainer. 

2 For Hindu bath, compare K.K., 706. But they did not use bath- 
rooms (Frampton, 142) on a large scale and were partial to running water. 
For drinking water they carried their own vessels {vide Yule, II, 
342 ; also A.S., 32). It is amusing to not© in this connection that the 
right hand alone was used for taking food and for all clean and becoming 

^ purposes (vide Yule, II, 342). On entering the house, a Hindu left his 
shoes at the door. P. (bin), 250. Cow-dimg was universally used to plaster 
the floor of a house and the operation had to be done quite often (vide 
Varfchema, 155). 
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to.recognize, a sliadow caliph,, was thoroughly conscious ;of Ms..: 
own unequalled greatness in the world of Islam . 

It .goes without saying that tMs culture and refinement of a 
.very small upper ola.sS‘thad no relation to the 'life of the common 
people.^ The life of the vast .majority of' common people was 
stereotyped and unrefined and.,’ represented- a very low state of 
mental culture. The economic condition of' the masses will he 
gathered from a few stray mferences to their life wMch. have been 
noted ill their proper place. If a study of their religious life and 
culture was included in the present survey, it would be found to be 
full of the most primitive superstitions , charms, and magic . Their 
intellectual culture did not progress beyond the stage of folklore, 
folk-songs, and ghost stories. Little can be said about the politi- 
cal life of the common people when their life consisted of nothing 
but obligations and economic burdens. The great acMevements 
of the age cannot be detached from this necessary social counter- 
part. The whole life and culture of the age, its good and bad 
points, its beauty and ugliness are an integral whole. It is 
beyond our purview to discuss the causes of decline but we may 
observe that most of them lie in these glaring social contradictions. 

It would not be without some interest to examine in this 
connection some observations of the Mughal Emperor Babur 
w%ich have become famous and quite popular with some un- 
critical historians. We have noticed in our introduction the 
great damage done to the perspective of Indian social Mstory 
by the undue emphasis which Abu’l Fazl puts on the achieve- 
ments of his patron and ruler, t}ie gceat Mughal Emperor Akbar. 
This popular misconception gains additional force and strength 
by the observations of the founder of the Mughal dynasty 
whose intellectual honesty, and acute powers of observation, 
talent, and cultivated tastes are beyond dispute. He combined 
in Mmself the virile qualities of the two sturdy races of Asia, 
the Mongol and the Turk. To these he added the urbanity of 
the Persian. We are indebted to Mm for giving Hindustan a 
dynasty of successive magnificent rulers and builders of empire 
whose work lasts to this day. The Taj at Agra, the Jami* 
Mosque and Fort at Delhi, are as much symbolical of the glory 
of the Mughals as the poetry of Khan-i-!]^anan, the stories of 
Bxrbal, the talent of Abu’l Fazl or the administrative genius 
of Todar Mai, all of which have enriched the culture of Hindustan. 
In fact, the legend of Akbar, the Mughal Emperor, in the popular 
mind occupies the same position as the mythical heroes and 
the risMs and munis of the ancient. Far from denying the 


1 Compare Pero Tefur for the observations of Nicolo Conti. Conti 
dissuades Pero Tefur from going to India. He tells him that on visiting 
India one witnesses a most offensive display of wealth. One sees abundance 
of pearls, gold, and precious stones, but how could it profit the observer 
since the people are beasts who wear them k 
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Mughal contribution, therefore, we would give it an honoured 
place in evaluating the stock of Indian culture. __ _ 

If we are to be guided by the observations oi Jiaburj^it 
•would be difficult to persuade ourselves to believe that Hindustan 
was ill any sense a civiHzed country, much less a country in an 
advanced state of material and intellectual progress. Babur 
tells us frankly that tbe -masses of gold and silver and tne 
' unnumbered and endless workers of every kind ’nlone recom- 
mend Hindustan to him. ‘ India is a country of few charms 
he proceeds to tell us. ‘ Its people have no good looks oi 
social intercourse, pa3dng and receiving visits there is none , oi 
genius and capacity none ;* in handicraft and work there is no 
form or symmetry, method or quality ; there are no good horses, 
no good dogs, no grapes, musk-melons or firstmte fruits, no 
ice or cold water, no good bread or cooked food m the bapars, 
no hot baths, no colleges, no candles, torches or candle-sticks . 
He even folds fault with the Indian climate, for aceordmg to 
him it was unfavourable to the use of Trans-oxianian bow^s. 
Never was a condemnation more complete or unequivocal. 

How Babur came to form such an unhistorical and poor 
estimate of the Indian social development of his times, we are 
totally at a loss to understand. It may he that the visitation ot 
Timur before him in 1398 had so much devastated the land that a 
century and a quarter of comparatively unstable and weak 
central administration and a state of comparative civil war 
did not succoed in rohsbbilitating the fabric of social life. It 
may be, which is not unlikely, that he was led away by the 
haughty contempt so natural in a conqueror, in evaluating the 
achievements of the conquered people. In any case it damages 
the scientific character of his charming autobiography. ^ It is 
very amazing to hear this from one who goes aibout in the 
palaces of Gwalior and the surroundings of Delhi, Agra, and 
Lahore. It is true there is a sense in which these observations 
may be said to be perfectly correct ; but Babur was far from 
observing in that light. We have already obseived that the 
vast masses of the people had no share in the comforts and 
refinements of the few. Babur, in this sense, is perfectly correct 
if he takes such an ultra-democratic and modem view" of social 
progress. We shall have to dismiss this view, however, since 
he and his successors only perpetuated the system and made 
the disparity between the upper and the lower classes still more 

glaring.^ . , . 

As a matter of fact, as we have emphasized in the 
» Introduction, the age of the Turks and the Afghans, besides 
setting up patterns for its followers, does not compare very 


1 Compare Babur-Nama, 267-8 ; Beveridge, II, 518-20. 

2 Compare the estimate of Moreland for the reign of Shah Jahan. 
* From Akbar to Aurangzeb pp. 302-5. 
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HiidfaYoiirabiy , TOtii the age of Akbar, to say nothing of the 
reign, of the founder of the Mnghal dynastjn In poetry and 
mentar culture, Amir Khnsrau, Malik Aliihammad Jais!, Oiandi 
Bas, and Mnkandram still stand as the high water-mark of our 
.intellectual culture. In religious poetrj^ it is. true that Tiilsi 
Das of .a later date occupies an unrivalled and, .magiiifieent 
. position, hut the . heginnings of the great in.ovemeiit ' wMeh 
produced Tulsi Das had been laid long before Akbar, even 
before Babur. In art and architecture, although the glories of 
Shah Jahan, the Mughal .., Emperor, were in the womb of the 
future, the products of the reign of the Sultans and of other 
provincial monarchs were no mean achievements in comparison. 
In the sphere of administration, we can only remark that though 
the century preceding the Mughal Emperor Akbar is not very 
fortunate in administrative talent, the claims of Sher Shah and 
'Ala-ud-din I£haiji, who rob all the originality of their Mughal 
rival, can hardly be disputed. In one respect, the age with 
which we deal is superior to the one that followed it. It was 
the period of growth and healthy vigour, the age of adolescence. 
It bloomed into maturity, while the latter is followed by decay 
and disruption. The whole frame-work of the culture of the 
former shows signs of virility and vigour while the greatness 
of the latter eaimot he dissociated from the germs of decadence 
and the loss of vitality and growth! 

Let us now proceed at some length vith the examination of 
Babur’s observations. On close examination w^e find that all 
his remarks resolve themselves into an analysis of three main 
social features : the beauty and charm of person, the fauna and 
flora of the land, and the state of material comforts. Let us 
take the points in order : — 

L Beauty and charm of person , — Babur complains of the 
lack of beauty and charm. We have pointed out elsewhere 
how physical accomplishments were prized above everything, 
even at the expense of other qualities of heart and mind. Beauty 
of person was cultivated with a scruple and devotion worthy 
of a nobler cause. The students of contemporary literature are 
familiar with the 32 (or according to others 16) approved qualities 
of an ideal female beauty. These cover almost every aspect of 
the feminine figure, namely, the hair, neck, nose, lips, eyebrows 
and eyelashes, the fingers and the rest of the body. The litera- 
ture on the science of erotics gives this ideal of perfect feminine 
beauty the well-known name of Padminl which has passed into 
household proverbs to-day.^ Persons whose opinion of men 


1 Compare a very interesting document on Mughal cuiture by 

Hidayat Husain in 1913? ‘Mirza-Nama ’ which though ascribed 

to Mirza Kamran was probably written mitch later. 

2 Compare P., 70-7 ; Hindi text, 214, for a detailed analysis of the 
virtues of a Padmini. 
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and, tilings should carry weight have not. neglected to deal with, 
this interesting- question. - Amir JQiusraul for instance, after 
a comparative examination of all popular types of contemporary 
beauty — ^the Turkish, the Tartar, the Persian, the Chinese, the 
Greek, the Russian, and several others — comes to the conclusion 
that the female of BQndustan was incomparably beautiful. While 
all others excelled in some respects and grievously lacked in 
other qualities, the Indian female alone combined ail moral, 
physical, and intellectual virtues in her person. Though Kh usrau 
betrays a certain amount of patriotic prejudice, his estimate 
cannot be dismissed as altogether biassed.^ Other evidence is 
not wanting to support his contention,^ 

2. Fauna and flora. — Babur complains among other 
things of a certain lack of fruits, in which he is partly justified, 
for he claims to have been the introducer of the musk-melon 
into Hindustan. But he was hardly justified in saying all he 
did on the basis of this meagre contribution. Hindustan has 
always been rich in fruits and flowers and, as we have remarked, 
even Hindu social and religious ceremonies reveal their place in 
the scheme of Indian life. We have dwelt upon the subject 
elsewhere, but we shall add one observation of Amir Khusrau in 
this place. In his classification of contemporary flowers, Amir 
Khusrau speaks of those flowers which had been introduced 
from Persia long before, namely, Banafsha, Ydsaman, and Nasnn, 
and others which were originally Indian but were called by 
foreign names, namely, Chd-hilza, Gul4-sad-barg. In proof of the 
fact that the latter category of flowers is indigenous, he challenges 
his opponents to prove their existence anywhere outside India. 
Among other Indian fl.owers he mentions a few, namely, Baild, 
Kevrd, Ghampd, MoUin, Sevtl, Daund, Karnd, and Laung (which 
was familiar to the people under its Arabic name Qaranfal). 
We agree with the observation of Hbusrau that the reputation 
of Hindustan suffered from undue modesty in this respect ; 
for if Syria or Greece were in possession of such a treasure, they 
would have trumpeted out their pride and glory all over the 
world.^ We have abeady spoken of fruits and gardens in a 
previous chapter.^ 

3. Material comforts, — The last and the most important 
point which Babur has raised concerns the standard of material 


1 Compare D.R., 133-4, for the estimate of Amir iOiusrau. The 
poet is somewhat conscious of the brown complexion, but dismisses 
his fears by consoling himself with the idea that brown is also the colour 
of wheat, which, according to the Muslim legend, tempted Adam and was 
thus indirectly instrumental for the creation of the world. 

2 Compare Zakariya Qazwini on the contemporary Kashmiri women 
(Wustenfeld Edition, 69) ; also Tod on Rajput women. 

^ Compare D.R., 129-132, for a detailed description of flowers. 

4 Compare a description of an Oudh garden in this connection from 
the pen of Amir IQmsrau. Mirza, 98-9. 

!;■ 
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comforts and social refinements in contemporary Hiiidnstan . An 
idea' of the luxury, and comfort as well as the social pleasures of 
the Sultans of Delhi and the nobility can be gathered from the 
pages :of such contemporary- chroniclers as .Amir Kliusrau, 
Ziya-ud-din Barani and ' Shams-i-SiraJ 'Aflf,- and ' from the 
accounts of travellers given .in M amlih-ul-absar a>nd Ihn Batfita. 
We have dealt with it somewhere else. Here' we shall confine 
ourselves to a few illustrations from Hindu society and the 
■provincial kingdoms of Maiwa'and Bengal In all these cases, 
the standard of comfort was decidedly lower than that achieved 
under the Sultans of Delhi. 

In numerous places Malik Muhammad JaisI introduces Ms 
readers to Hindu comforts. In one place, for instance, the 
scene is laid in Simhala (which, as we have emphasized in the 
Introduction, applies to the Doab) in the palace of the father 
of Padumavat. The hero and heroine pass their wedding night 
after marriage in a room of the palace. The whole description 
breathes of an atmosphere of reality and reveals delicate taste 
and refinement. We read here about statuettes carved in 
stone pillars, depicting scenes from the everyday life of the 
people. We pass a perfume-seller who offers perfume v-ith one 
hand and carries shaded light in the other. Others attend us 
with musk, vermilion, betel-leaves, flowers, and so on. Their 
execution impresses us with its perfection and life-likeness. In 
the middle of the room we notice the bed of the married couple. 
It is furnished with pillows full of carded silk. Flowers are 
strewn over it. There are pillars around the bridal bed with 
wick-lamps made out of shells, covered with red shades and 
inlaid with precious stones. The floor is laid with rich and 
beautiful carpets.^ This is a scene from the life of the Hindu 
aristocracy. For other scenes, we shall refer to Babur’s own 
descriptions of Gwalior and Chanderi. For instance, we have 
already referred to the extensive gardens round Dhoipur wMch 
shaded the roads that led to it. 

From Malwa comes evidence not only of comforts and 
luxury but also of elaborate refineitients. Consider, for instance, 
a description of Tarikh Muzaffar Shahi, regarding the decoration 
of Mandu on the occasion of Muzaffar Shah’s visit. All royal 
buildings were profusely decorated. In some places jewelled 
thrones were set up and imitation gardens were laid around 
them. These gardens were full of trees and fruits all worked 
with metals and jewels and precious stones. Special experts 
were employed to decorate the city. On both sides of the 
market an avenue of trees made with wax was laid wMch were 
lined with richly scented silks. The minstrels and dancers were 
entertaining ail over the place, reciting eulogies in honour of 
the Sultan of Mandu and the distinguished visitor, the Sultan 


I Compare P* (hmk for details. 
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of Guiarat. In some places, confectioners and sweetmeat- 
sellers ofiered every visitor sweets, sherbets, and betel-leaves 
which were served on gold plated The mam Imes of these 
public entertainments are identical with those at .-Gemi. _ _ 

^ Let us examine the information of Kitdb-i-Ni mat-EhaTia-i- 
Nasir-ShdM, which, as far as we can Judge, was compled m 
Malwa under the Khalji Sultans. Th^c compiler introduces us 
to a variety of drinks, cosmetics, and dishes, and^ gives then 
recipes. Among wines, he mentions the preparation of wme 
sceiited with sandal-wood, saffron, rose, and ambergris, etc. In 
its enumeration of cosmetics, the book does not stop at the usual 
ubtans or rubbing powders, but goes into .the mceties of separate 
powders for the arm-pits, for the scentmg of breath, and 
the colouring of teeth. Snuffs have not been ignored and the 
provisions of the chase have been treated with elaborate care 
and details.* Among the recipes, there is an atoost in^aus- 
tible variety which comprises the choicest dishes of klmaus 
and Muslims. All of these varieties have numerous recipes tor 
preparation. There are special dishes pertai^g 
seasons, namely, for the rainy season, the cold weather, the 
spring, when there is a cool and refreshing breeze, etc. Banquets, 
of course, have been dealt with in detail. The chase and picmc 
provisions are among other specialities. This by no means_ex- 
Lusts the Ust.* One may find fault with the want of modem 
delicacy, a certain amount of gaudiness and a violent and un- 
necessiy display of gold, but the age could hardly be condemned 

for not surpassing itself. A i -tir v 

Let us now take a last example from Bengal. We have it 
on the authority of Eiizq-UUah Mushtaql that Humaym was 
almost bewffdered at the sight of the Bengal luxuries. To put 
it in the graphic language of the historian, the Emperor 
^ in every nook and corner of Bengal, a paradise mhabited 
by houries and full of incomparably luxurious palaces . 
Fountains were playing in the gardens of these palaces ; costly 
carpets were spread on the floors. Its niches and cupboards 
were full of scent goblets worked in gold. The pillars of the 
buildings were constructed out of sandal- wood. The flooring 
was done with Chinese tiles were also used in 


1 Compare Tarikh-i-Muzaffar Shahi, 49-50, for details. 

2 Compare K.]Sr.K., 177-8. . _ 

3 Compare K.N.K., 121-4, for details for cosmetics wad powders. 
Compare ibid., 153-S, for the provisions of the chase. The compiler 
mves detailed instructions. Among other ^loles, he adviMS mat the 
‘shikSr-kit ’ should include a Ught handkerchief to find out the diction 
in which the wind is blowing, a special suit of clothes, an astrolabe to 
indicate the hour, a portable shooting box (hut), and even some^sandal- 
wood and camphor to rub on the feet before puttmg on shoM and socks. 
He also advises some camphor to be sewn mside the shoes to avoid the 

odour of perspiration. _ . i .c 3 • .w infi a 

4 Compare the eutimeratioii of special foods m toia., ioo-b. 
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tli0 walls of the rooms. Costly furmture and luxurious curtains 
.adorned the .rooms of the palaces. The garden was laid mth 
heds of flowers and stone channels of water. , When Hnma^iiii 
went to li¥e in one of these buildings, he was so fascinated with 
the whole enYiromnent that he refused to pause in his pleasure 
for two months and no public levee was held during tins period.^ 
The .son of Babur must haye formed a very poor estimate of 
his father as a historian and observer 1 


^ Compare W.M., 45, for details. 



APPENDIX A. 

Some General Data. 

In this appendix we shall consider some facts in a general 
■wav namely population, the seat of the Delhi Kingdom, 
sures of time and distance, coins, weights. An attempt will be 
made at the close to give the value of the Tavka, the silver 

coin, in modern money equivalents. , • j f i-u 

1 PopuMim.—It is dMcult to form any clear idea of the 
population of Hindustan during the period under review No 
systematic record was ever kept by the government of the 
population of the kingdom. It is reported that once when 
Sultan Muhammad Tughluq decided to give rehef to the people 
of Delhi, he ordered the judicial functionaries to compile census 
registers of the various quarters of the capital city. The results 
of even this solitary attempt are unknown. Further, we do 
not know if this was the usual procedure m the organization of 
relief or if the operations extended to areas beyond the city oi 
DelhiV In the absence of official statistics, most of our attempts 
can be little different from speculation. r- u ^ 

Among the historians and chroniclers, the Jarm -ut-Tawankfi 
is about the only one that has given any tentative fipi’es. its 
information, again, appears to have been 

other source.® The author estnnates that Sawalak temtory 
contained 125,(X)0 ‘ cities Gujarat 80,000 ‘ villages and Malwa 
893 000 viUages.* The author has not cared to discuss the 
average size of the population of what he classifies as cities 
towns and viUages. This estimate of Jcmi‘-ut-Tawan]ch yro\ild 
put the number of villages in the west of Hindustan at ^out_a 
million. If we take the combined territory of Sawalak, Gujarat 
and Malwa to represent about a fourth of the area of Hindustan 
and by no means the most populated, the number of villages 
for the whole of Hindustan would come to about four millions— 
a figure which exceeds the present total number of villages for 
the whole of the Indian sub-continent.* No comment is required 
in rejecting such an absurdly high estimate. * 

1 Compare the accoimt of Ibn Batuta II, i i i 

2 We are given to -anderstand that the region of Sawalak lay in 
the neighbourhood of Gujarat and Malwa and may have corresponded to 
what is now called Rajputana. The figure of population put for Saw^ak 
(which means a lac and a quarter) is so closely related to the literal 
meaning of the term, that it suggests a certain correlation which though 
fanciful, is ;iot altogether unlikely. 

3 Compare Elliot, 42-3. , r -n n 

4 The Indian Year Book, 1931, estimates the number of villages tor 
the whole of India (including the Indian States) at 685, 665 or less than a 
million. Vide I.Y.B.,i X931, 16. 
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. ■ There , is very meagre- and nncertain information, about 
the population of Mg cities. The.'popnlation of Gonro";' (Gaiir) 
the principal city of Bengal. is estimated at 200/J00 persons.^ 
If this be taken as ■ a correct estimate, 'which is not unlikely, 
Delhi for so- many obTlons reasons had. probably a bigger popula- 
tion than ^Gonro We are in the dark about the population 
'of other big cities' of Hindustan, like .Cambay (Khambayat), 
Multan, Lahore, Agra, Patna, andnther religious centres like 
Muttra, Benares, and ' Ujjam.- Probably their population was 
much .less than Delhi, though considerable. None of these 
two estimates of rural and urban population helps us in forming 
any correct idea for the whole of Hindustan. Mr. Moreland is 
of the' opinion that the population of the Northern Indian plains 
from Multan to Mongh3nr must have been .well over thirty millions 
and probably little less than forty millions, about the year 
1605 A.B. He further estimates a total population of a hundred 
millions for the whole of India.^ 

2. The Seat of the Central Government. ~Th.e> seat of the 
government before the reign of Sultan Sikandar Lodi was located 
at Delhi except for a very short interval when Sultan Muhammad 
Tughluq moved to Deogir, which he renamed Daiilatabad. In 
909 A.H. (1503 A.B.) when Sikandar Lodi removed there, 
Agra became the seat of the Sultanate and continued to be so 
until the time of the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan who returned 
to Delhi.® 

Sultan Muhammad Tughluq probably realized that Delhi, 
situated as it was in the north, could not very well serve 
as the capital of a more extended empire which had expanded 
into the Deccan. He sought for a more centrally situated and 
more accessible capital than Delhi. It is reported that tJjjain 
was suggested to him because of its historic association and 
geographical position. The reasons for the rejection of this 
interesting suggestion are not given.”^ Unfortunately, the 
Deogir experiment failed in spite of the wisdom of the choice. 
The Sultan transported the whole population of Delhi en mmse 
to Deogir and the people had to be brought back to Hindustan. 
Finally, the whole scheme of an Indian empire did not 
materialize and the successors of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq 
had to content themselves with their Northern possessions. 

3. Measures of time, — Disregarding for the moment the 
fanciful measures of Kdla d^ndi^Kalpa, the longest measure of 
time below a century was a Qam of 31 years’ duration.^ Lunar 


1 Barbosa, II, 246 (appendix), 

2 Compare Moreland, India at tbe death of Akbar, 22. 

3 Compare Z.W., HI, 853 ; also Thomas, 365. 

^ Compare the accoimt of FirisJita T.F., I, 242. 

5 B., 115. The Hindus similarly made most minute ^visions of 
smaller measures of time. They divided one Fala into 80 chasiaa and the 
latter again into 60 visias to one chasia. 
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JoLists ol 30 lunar days and begins on the day 
or the new moon. A fortnight ending mth the Ml moon 
is Mown as the ‘ bright fortnight ’ and Mat ending with the iiev 
moon is called the ‘dark fortnight’. The Hijrah yeai of the 
MnsUms on the other hand, though strictly lunar, has its 

months Adjusted to the course of the f ^ 

r.f xrPArq oontainiM 19 common years of 354 days, ana ii 
Si^w'ye»^S W> days. The cyele th™fo« oon«ns 
10 631 davs and amounts to 29 JuUan years and 39 days. Each 
vpnr is divided into 12 months containing alternately 30 and 
?9 days with the exception of the last month of the mtercalarji 
fears wMch invariabV contains 30 days. The mtercalary 
veSs’arMhe 2nd, 5th, 7th, 10th, 13th, 16th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 
foM S 29th of the cycle. The Hijrah months are not con- 
sfrt’ted'Vastronomicri principles. The --^h ^^rS 
from the evening on which the new moon is seen. The duration 
of the month depends on the state of the atmosphere and maj 
vary at different places not far distant from each other. N 
Sh howrver, in contain less than 29 days or more than 
30 days. The following are the names of the Hmdu and the 
Muslim months respectively.® 

The Muslim Months. 

1. Muharram. 

2. Safar. 

3. Eabf-ul-AwaL 

4. Rabi-us-SauL 

■ 5. Jumada-al-Awwal. 

6. Jumilda-us-Saiii. 

7. Bajab. 

8. Sha^ban. 

9.,, Bamazan. ■ 

10. Shawwal. 

11. ZalQa^da. 

12. Ziil Hijja. 


The, Hindu Months. 

1, 

Vaisakha. 

2. 

Jaistha. 

3. 

Asarba. 

4. 

Sravana, 

5. 

Bliadra. 

6 . 

Asvina. 

7. 

Karttika. 

8. 

Agrahayana. 

9. 

Pausa. 

10. 

Magba. 

11. 

Phalguna. 

12. 

Cbaitra. 


1 It may be observed in this connection that 
with this observation and suggests the adoption of 
official use {vide foot-note, p, 748), this inference can ^ 

from his reading of the text. Raverty has read Asarh (the Huidu 
month) into the text of the Tabaqat-i-Nasin m one place. The B.M. 
MS of the Tahaqat (Add* 26,189) gives the text without any notation 
i^.^203) which the learned translator has read as ; AJiar 
with the Hindu month, drawing his conclusion 

with greater relevancy, be read m Bahar &ml the nl vious mis 

(spring time) rather than Wagt^^-Asarh which will be an obvious mis 

Feasts, etc. Introduction and p. 115 (appendix). 
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For the diirisioii of the day andnight into hours,, the^^ divided 
the whole of the .day and. night into 8 Paiar^ ('Persian,. 
each Pahar being, .equal to three hours of. our modem time. 
These 8 Pahars were subdivided intO' 60 Gharts,' each GMri 
being thus equal to 24 minutes, of our reckoning. 'The .GMri 
was further divided into 60 Palm * so .that a day and a night 
v’ere composed of 3,600 Palm, The exact duration of a Pa.har 
or Gharl was adjusted according to astronomical calculations, 
so that hardly any difficulty was experienced, in finding out the 
exact time with the aid of a calendar. Babur and Ahu’l Fazl 
have made detailed observations in this connection. 

Clepsydras were used to measure the time and Ghariydls 
or gongs to announce the hour to the people in the principal 
totms, as has already been noted more than once. 

4. Measures of distance . — ^The popular measure of distance 
was the Kroh (what is now a Kos). This term was universally 
used until the time of Akbar. We may count a Kroh as roughly 
two miles of our present reckoning.^ The Kroh was subdivided 
into three stages or Dhdwds for the convenience of administra- 
tive calculations for the postal runners and the movement of 
troops, etc.^ 

The Indian yard has had a very chequered history. 
Many different measures of a yard were in use which differed 
from one locality to another and even for various commodities. 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi introduced a uniform measure of yard 
{gaz) for official calculation which works out (with the addition 
of -gi^th of an inch) at 30 inches of the present measure.® So 
that our present yard stands in a ratio of 6 : 5 for purj)oses 
of rough calculation. 

5. Goins . — The distinctive feature of the coins of the 
period is their monetary and not token value. So much so, that 
under certain circumstances, goldsmiths and dealers of bullion 
in the South were authorized to manufacture coins of the correct 
weight and intrinsic value, by prescriptive right. The State 
took every precaution to maintain the purity and the weight 
of the coins.^ Sultan 'Ala-ud-din Khalji made practically the 


1 Compare the opinion of A. S- Beveridge in her rendering of Babur’s 
memoirs ; also A, A., I, 597, for a detailed discussion of the whole question. 

2 Compare the o]Dinion of Ibn Batiata. K.R., II, 2 ; also E.D., III, 

587. 

3 Compare the opinion of Edward Thomas, 371 ; a detailed discussion 
in A. A., I, 295-6; also T.P., I, 394-5. 

4 Thomas, 344. Compare also A., 345 for a very interesting story of 
the Waztr of Sultan Firuz Tughluq who was himself instrumental in 
helping the acquittal of an accused who was charged with debasing the 
coinage. The Wazir explained to the Sultan that the coin to a Sultan was 
like a maiden daughter to a father. If perchance,^ rightly or even 
maliciously, doubts or reflections were cast on the chastity of a virgin, or 
her character was otherwise brought into disrepute, she could never 
find anyone who would agree to marry her, whatever her physical and 
mental accomplishments. Similarly, e^tplained the wise Kimn-i-Jahan, 
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oaly glaring attempt at debasing of coins.' He contemplated ' 
reducing tbe silver Tanha from 175 to 140 grains of silver.^ Tlie 
solitary attempt of Sultan Muhammad Tugbluq at introducing 
token currency failed. So that we can take it as a rule that the 
coins were of pure metal and standard weight. 

The earliest coins that are mentioned during the period 
are the DelMwdls of the Bull and horseman ’ device.^ Although 
it is not necessary to accept an identity between these coins 
and the later money of account, our copper Mals wem merely 
a continuation of these old Delhiwals of Hindu times.® The 
Jitals continued to be used until they were replaced by the 
Bahloll, instituted by Sultan Bahlul Lodi. We shall refer again 
to these developments. Like the copper Jital, the silver Tanka. 
which was introduced by Sultan Iltutmish, of a mint standard 
approaching 175 grains, was also connected with the older 
Hindu monetary system. The Tanka held its place until it was 
succeeded by the Mupia of Sher Shah and Akbar and the Bupee 
of the present day. We have come across a few references to 
gold Mohurs but probably they wure not used as money of 
account and do not concern us here. 

The Muslims maintained the older system of division of 
silver coins into copper coins. The Hindus used a quarternary 
scale of enumeration. Hives and Tens were unknown quantities 
and decimals were of no account for them.'^ The Sultans there- 
fore divided the contents of a silver Tanka into 64 Jitals ot Earns 
of copper or 8 HasMkdnls (a coin equal to 8 Jitals).^ Bahlul 
Lodi instituted his BaMoll which like the Dam of Sher Shah 
and Akbar was reckoned at of a Tanka. Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi instituted his ‘ copper Tanka 20 of which constituted the 


the purity of metal and the exact weight of a coin recommended it to the 
people. 

1 Compare Thomas, 158-9 and note. 

2 Compare I. G.I., II, 144 ; Thomas, 47. Elphinstone is of the opinion 
that the earlier Muslim princes used the Dmdrs and the Dirhams of the 
Caliphs of Baghdad and these coins were succeeded by the Tankas and 
the Jitals respectively {Histoiy, 479-80). 

3 Compare II, 144 ; Thomas, 47. 

^ Compare Thomas, 220. 

s Compare E.D., III, 582-3, for the opinion of the MasdWc-vhabsdr ; 
also K.K., II, 142, for the observations of Ibn Batuta. The MasaliJc 
definitely speaks of the identity of the Kdnl and the JUal, and of 8 Bashi- 
Icdms as equal to one Tanka. Ibn Batuta mentions 8 Dirhems as equal 
to one ‘ Dind/r of Delhi * which is a substitution of the Bashtkdm and 
Tcmka respectively. In contradistinction to the Tanka of silver or ‘ the 
white Tanka ’ {Tanka-i-SaJid) the Jital was called the ‘ Black Tanka ’ 
{Tcmka-i-Siydh). Vide T.A., I, 199. It may be mentioned in this con- 
nection that Firishta (text I, 199) is led to believe that the Tanka was 
equal to 50 Jitals. He does not, however, make a positive statement, 
but only confines himself to saying that people used to give 50 Jitals in 
exchange for a Tanka which does not indicate the standard of exchange 
and may have been due to local* conditions of exchange. 
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change for .a^ silver coin, wMeh remained' identical^' , TM,s 
'Sikandan Tanka' or double-ddm was the predece.ssor of.„tiie 
Dam of Akbar.^ Taking, the vaine of the Tanka as fixed, the ' 
'Sikandari Tanka’ wonld come to ff or 3-2. Jitals' and the 
\Ddm '\ of Sher Shah and Akbar or the BaUoU to |if or 1*6 
Jitals. 

The relative val^s of copper and silver, and gold and 
silver were, however, changing periodically, xibont the time 
of Sher Shah, the copper fell from 64 to 73 ; 1.^ Moreland has 
shown for the later period that while silver remained more or 
less constant (except in Bengal) the copper increased in value 
being 80 Gujarati pice up to 1616 and only 60 or less from 1627 
onwards. By the close of the reign of Shah Jalian, howexT-er, it 
had again adjusted itself to the normal level.^ The ratio of 
gold to silver which was 1 : 8 in the earlier period and had fallen 
to 1 : 7 after the conquest of the Deccan by 'Ala-ud-din had 
come to be 1 : 9*4 by the time of Sher Shah.^ These progressive 
changes in the relative values of copper and silver persuaded 
Sher Shah to introduce certain currency reforms. He abolished 
the indeterminate mixture of silver and copper which had gone 
on before him and remodelled the whole system by a revision 
and adjustment of the relative values of the lower metals, silver 
and copper. His Rupia of 178 grains was thus an advance of 
3 grains on the old Tanka, which it replaced.® The Rupia of 
Akbar was 172J grains in weight and was identical in weight 
with the modern Rupee which contains 165 grains of pure silver.'^ 
The Eupee is stabilized in relation to sterling at present at 
one shilling and sixpence.® 

6. Weights and numbers . — ^There was no uniformity m the 
standards of weight. The dealers of precious metals, the com 
merchants, the dealers of scent, all had their own standards of 
weight, which even differed from one locality to another. To 
take an instance, the Seer according to Abu’l Fazl before the 
time of Akbar was sometimes 18 Dams in weight, at others 22, 
again 28 and when Abu’l Fazl recorded it, it was 30 Dams.^ 
Under these anarchical conditions, when a uniform and equalized 
measure of weight or measurement was introduced by a wise 
ruler, the reform was considered worthy of being sung by the 
bards and poets. The official weights under the Sultans of 


1 Thomas, 367. 2 Xbid., 441. 

3 IV, 514. 

4 Compare Moreland, from Akbar to Aurangzeb, 182-^. 

5 IV, 614. 

® Compare ibid.^ I, 146-6, for the currency reforms of Sher Shah an d 
their relation to the present system. 

7 Moreland, India, etc., 65 ; also I.G.I., vi. 

8 Compare 1931, 869. 

9 A.A., II, 60. 

10 Compare Tod, II, 946, for an iUustration from the history of Marwar 
in the 15th century. 
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Dellii have been fixed at an average of 28*78 lbs. avoirdupois 
to a mannd {Man) or a little over a quarter of a hundredweight 
or less than half a bushel of wheatd The Beers and CMttdlcs 
may be calculated accordingly. This calciilatioh, hoAvever, is 
based on the account of the MasdUhuUabsdr and on the estimates 
of the French edition of Ibn Batiita. We do not know for certain 
how far it applies to the earlier and the later period. If we 
take the entry of Abu’l Fazl as the standard for the reign of 
Akbar, his maund (taking a maimd equal to 40 seers) would 
come to 388,725 grains in weight or 551 lbs. avoirdupois for 
practical purposes, or 56 lbs. or just half a cwt. for rough com- 
parisons. So that 40 of Akbar's maunds would make a ton as 
against 27 of the maunds now in ordinary use. ^ 

We may note here for the sake of information that a Idc is 
one hundred thousand ; a million is 10 lacs ; and a> kror is 10 
millions. 

The purchasing power of the Tanka and the standard of 
incomes, — W^e have already referred to the dijBficulty of fixing 
the average income. We shall only recapitulate some figures for 
better appreciation and comparisons. Taking the wages of 
the slaves of Muhammad Tughluq and Firuz Tughluq, we may 
say that 10 Tankas per month was about the minimum wage 
for an employee of the Sultan. The soldier was paid at 191- 
Tankas per month. The cost of living works out at a figure of 
5 Tankas per month for the average family, if we take as a 
basis the evidence furnished by Tdrlkh-i-Ddudl and Masdlik-uU 
absdr. All these figures, however, are obviously rough and 
tentative and do not take into account the bewildering variety 
of the incomes of various social classes. 

It is similarly difficult to fix the present purchasing power 
of the Tanka. We have pointed out elsewhere the various 
factors which damage the value of figures of market prices. 
Considering, however, that Mr. Moreland has worked out roughly 
the purchasing power of the rupee of Akbar, we may say that 
our Tanka was, roughly speaking, twice the Bupia of Akbar, 
i.e. the Tanka provided double the amount of necessities that 


1 Thomas, 162. 

2 Moreland, India, etc., 53. The present official standard mannd 
weighs 82*28 lbs. (I.G.I., II, vii). The present scale of weights used 
generally throughout Northern India and less commonly in Madras and 
Bombay may be thus expressed: one maund =40 seers; one seer=:16 
chittaks or 80 tolas. The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
district to district, and even from village to village ; but in the standard 
system the tola is 180 grains Troy (the exact w^eight of the rupee) and the 
seer thus weighs 2*05 lbs. and the maund 82*28 lbs. {Vide I.G.I., Intro- 
duction, vii.) Thus for a rough calculation the standard maund of oiar 
period was half the standard maund of Akbar. So that we may roughly 
state that our maund stands in a ratio of 27 : 80 to the presexit maund, 
or ^ of our maunds would b© equaVin weight to the present maund. 
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could be pui'cliased mtli the -silver coin' of tbe reign of Akbard 
This.,, mil give to our Tanka about 12 times tlie piiioliasing 
power of tbe present Rupee before the Clreat War. 


1 Let us consider some facts -in this comxeetion. The ratio of silver 
to ,c-opper has been roughly 1 : 64 ; the weight -of the Tanka has Been 
between 179 and 175 grains of pure silver 'in accordance with the relative 
value of silver and copper. The Dam of Akbar comes to 1| times a Tanka 
in value or bears a ratio of 5’ : 8. We know further that the maund of 
Akbar was about twice our maund in weight. The measure of a 
‘ Sikandari ’ yard had a very slight difference of inch in comparison with 
the yard of Akbar. We have fixed an average of 5 Tankas per month 
as the maximum average cost of living for a family. The wages of 
labourers, namely the bricklayers, the carpenters, the builders, the mafch- 
loekmen and the archers are given as between 5 Rupees and 1| Rupees 
{vide Thomas, 429-30). Let us compare the prices of necessities under 
Akbar with those of the reign of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-dln ^alji which we 
have taken as the norm for the period. We have reduced the prices of 
Akbar into Jitals : — 


Commodities. 

(Prices per Maund). 

Undeb Akbab. 

■Under 
Ala -rn -Din 
In Jitals. 

In Dams. 

In Jitals. 

1. 

Wheat 


12 


n 

2. 

Wheat flour . . 


22 to 15 

12 


3. 

Barley 


8 

6| 

4 

4. 

Rice 


20 

16 

5 

5. 

Pulses 


18 

14i 


6. 

Mash 


16 

12|- 

5 

7. 

Grain 


16| 

134 

5 

8. 

Month 


12 


3 

9. 

Jowar 


10 

8 


10. 

Sugar (white) 


128 

102| 

100 

11. 

,, (imrefined) 


56 

444 

20 

12. 

GM 


105 

84' 

16 

13. 

Oil 


80 

64 


14. 

Salt 


16 

m 

5 

15. 

Meat 


65 

52 


16. 

Mutton 


54 ■ 

434 

10 


We may say that the prices of our period on the whole stand in a 
ratio of 1 : 2 to those of the reign of Akbar. Moreland has worked it 
out that a rupee of Akbar, for general purposes, w'ould equal in purchasing 
poww six rupees of the period before the Great War ; or, in other words, 
a monthly income of five rupees would provide the same quantity of 
necessities as could be purchased from an income of thirty rupees in 1912 
{vide India on the death of Akbar, 66). In other words, if our calculations 
are not altogether misleading, we may say that a Tanka of the period 
under review will purchase twelve times the necessities that could be 
purchased with a rupee before 1914. This, of course, is a very rough 
calculation, but will help \is to appreciate better some of the facts of 
economic life. 



APPENDIX ' B. ■ " 

The CHROKOLoaY or the Sultans or Delhi. 
(1200-1556 AM,) 

Slave Kings, 

A.H. A.B* 

602. Qutb-ud-dm Aibak .. . . . , 1206 

607. Aram Shah .. .. .• 1210 

607. Shams-nd-din Iltutmish . . , . . . 1210 

633. Bulm-ud-din Eiruz Shah I . . . . . . 1235 

634. Raziya . . . . . . 1236 

637. Mu^izz-ud-din Bahram Shah . . . . 1239 

639. ^Ala-ud-din Mas‘ud Shah .. . . .. 1241 

644. Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah I . . .. 1246 

Home of Balban. 

664. Ghiyas-ud-din Balban . . .. .. 1265 

686. Mu‘izz-ud-(l[n Kaiqubad . . . . .1 1287 

KhSjls. 

689, Jalal-ud-din'Kruz Shah II . . . . 1290 

695, Eukn-ud-din Ibrahim Shah I . . , , 1295 

695. ‘Aia-ud-din Muhammad Shah I . . . . 1295 

715. Shihab-ud-din ' Umar Shah . . . . 1315 

716. Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah I .. 1316 

720, Nasir-ud-din Kimsrau Shah . , .. 1320 

TugBuqs, 

720. Gliiyas-ud-din Tu^luq Shah I . . : . 1320 

725. Muhammad II b. Tughluq. . . . , . 1324 

752. Eiruz Shah III . . . . . . 1351 

790. Ghiyas-ud-din Tu^luq Shah II . . . . 1388 

791. Abu Bakr Shah Tughluq .. .. .. 1388 

792. Muhammad III Tughluq , . . . , , 1389 

795. Sikandar Shah I Tu^luq . . . . . . 1392 

795, Mahmud Shah II Tu^luq . . . . 1392 

797. Nusrat Shah (interregnum) . . . . 1394 

802. Mahmud II Tughluq (restored) . . . . 1399 

815, Daulat Khan Lodi . . . . . . 1412 

( 344 ) 
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Sayyids. 


A.H. 



A.D. 

817. 

824. 

837. 

847. 

Kbizr IQian ' 

Mii'izz-ud-din Mubarak Shah II 
Muhammad Shah IV ■ ' . 

Ala-ud-din 'Alam Shah . . 


.. 1414 

..1421 
.. 1433 

. . 1443 


Lodls. 



So5. 

894. 

923. 

BahluILodi 

Sikandar II b. Bahlul 

Ibrahim II b. Sikandar . . 

. . 

.. 1451 

* .. 1488 

. . 1517 


Mughals, 



932. 

937. 

Babnr . . 

Humayun .. 

. . 

. . 1526 

. . 1530 


Surs. 



946. 

962. 

960. 

Sher Shah 

Islam Shah . . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Three others 


. 1539 
. 1545 
.. 1652 


MugJials. 


962. Huma3mn (restored) 

963. Akbar 


. . 1554 

. • 1556 


APPENDIX C. 


BiBLIOaRAPHY. 

[N,B , — The texts and MSS. are shown in italics and classified under 
their titles and not mxder the authors. Where two or more 
MSS. are consulted they are marked I or II, etc. Abbrevia- 
tions used are indicated in the margin. In the case of printed 
works only the surname of the author has been used, 
jyid if more than one work has been consulted it is shown 
by a brief title. Other publications are shown in the 
footnotes.] 

B.M.= British Museum. 

Bib. Ind- = Bibliotheca Indiea Series, 

1.0. =India Office. 

Abbreviations, Titles, 


A.H. 

1. 

Adab-ubHarb of Faklir Mudabbir 
B.M. Add. 16,853. 

A.M. 

. ■ . 2. 

Addh-ul-Muluk, of the same. I.O. 
2767. 

A. 

.. 3. 

* Af if— See TdrlMk 'i-Flruz Shdh%. 


4. 

Ahmed, M. G. Z. — Contribution of 
India to Arabic Literature. Ph.D. 
Thesis, London University, 1929. 

A. A. 


Am4-Akbart of Abul Fazl. 3 parts, 
Calcutta, 1872-3. (Bib. Ind.) 



Am-i’Akbari, English translation. See 
Blochmann. 

A.S. 

.. 7. 

AlnASikandatl of Amir Khusrau, 
Aligarh, 1917-18. 

A.K. 

.. 9. 

Akhar-Ndma of Abul Eazl. 3 parts. 
Calcutta, 1877. (Bib. Ind.) 


10. 

Akhrdwat of Malik Muhammad Jaisi,. 
Benares, 1904. 


11. 

Arnold, Sir T. W. — The Caliphate, 
Oxford, 1924. 


12. 

Babur, the Memoirs of — (From the 
Turkish original). See Beveridge. 

.. 13. 

BdbuTnd7na (TuzakABdhuri or 

WdqidtABdburl) — Persian trans- 
lation of Abdur Rahim Khan-i- 
i&anan B.M. Add. 24,416. 


14. 

Ball, U. N. — Mediaeval India. Cal- 
cutta, 1929. 

B. 

.. 15. 

Barani — See Tdrihkd-Firnz SliaM, 


16. 

Barbosa — See Duarte Barbosa. 


17. 

Beveridge, A. S. — The Memoirs of 
Babur, 2 vols. London, 1912. 


18. 

Bhandarkar, R. G. — Vaisnavism, 

Saivism and minor religious Sys- 
tems. Strassburg, 1913. 


19. 

Bijak of Kabir — See Shah. 


20. 

Bijak of Kablr — Hindi text. Bombay,. 
1911. 


( 

346 ) 
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Abbreviations. 



21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 

C.H.I. 

. . 26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 

D.R. 

.. 36. 

D.H. 

. . 37. 

D.K. 

.. 38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 

E.D. 

.. 42. 


43. 

E.L 

.. 44. 

E.R.E. 

.. 45. 


.Titles. . . 

Bland, N.-— Tli© Persian game oi 

chess. London, 1850. 

Blochmann and Jari’et— 

(English trana.). ,3 vols, Calcutta, 
1873-94. (Bib. Ind.) 

‘.Book of 'the Court ’ — W. J. Thomas, 
London, 1844. 

Bretschneider, E.— -Mediaeval Re- 

searches from ' Eastern Asiatic 
Sources. 2 vols. London, , 1888. 

Browne, E. G. — Literary History of 
Persia. 4 vols. Cambridge, 1928. ' 

Cambridge Histoi^^ of India, 'Vol. III. 
Edited by Sir Wolseley Haig, Camb- 
ridge, 1928. 

Carpenter, J. E. — Theism in medieval 
India, London, 1921. 

Catalogue of th© Indian Museum-— See 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Centenary Volume-Royal Asiatic 
Society, London. 

Coomaraswami, A. K.- — Rajjmt Paint- 
ings. 2 vols. London, 1916. 

Coomaraswami, A. K. — Sati. London, 
1913. 

Cooper, Elizabeth — The Harim and 
the Purdah. London, 1915. 

Crooke, William — Herkelots’ Islam in 
India. London, 1921 (also Ja‘far 
Sharif). 

Crooke, William — Religion and Folk- 
lore of Northern India. London, 
1926. 

Crump, L. C. — Lady of the Lotus — 
Rupamati of Ahmad-al-TTmari. 
Oxford, 1928. 

Dewal Rani Ebizr Ehdn of Amir 
]^usrau. Aligarh, 1917-19. 

IHwdn-i-Hasan-i-^Dehlam of Amir 
Hasan. BJd. Add. 24,952. 

JOdwdnA-J^itsrau of Amir Kliusrau. 
B.M. 25,807. 

Bow, Alexander — The History of 
Hindustan. London, 1770-2. 

Duarte Barbosa, The Book of — 
(Hakluyt Society). 2 vols. London, 
1918-21. 

Elliot, Sir H. M. — Bibliographical 
Index, etc. Calcutta, 1849. 

EUiot and Dowson — The History of 
India, etc, 6 vola. London, 1867- 
73. ' 

Elphinstone Monstuart — The History 
of India, 9th Edition. London, 
1905. 

Encyclopedia of Islam — in progress. 
London, 1913. 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics — 
(Ed, Hasting James). 12 vols. 
Edinburgh, ifts. 


j 
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, Titles » 

46. Brskine, W.— -Babur and Humaynn. 

2. vols. London, 1854. 

47. Btbe Hermann— Catalogue of Persian 

MSS. in the library of the India 
Office. 

48. Extracts — ^from 16 MSS. in the library 

of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
B.M. Or. 1838. 

. 49. FatdwaA-Jahdnddn of Ziya-ud-din 

Barani. 1.0. 1149. 

. 50. Fiqh-i-Mruz SMM» I.O. 2987. 

51. Elugel — Concordanc© to Koran and 

text. 

52. Forbes, Duncan — ^Observations on the 

origin and progress of Chess. 
London, 1855. 

53. Frampton, John — ^Marco Polo (from 

the Elizabethan translation of John 
Frampton) together with the 
travels of Nicolo Conti (Ed. K. K. 
Penzer). London, 1929. 

. 54. FutuhatA-Firuz Shdhl of Sultan Firuz 

ShahTu^iuq. B.M. Or. 2039. , 

55. Ghani, M. A.— A history of Persian 

language and literature, etc. 
Allahabad, 1929. 

56. Ghoshal, XT. N.— A history of Hindu 

political theories. Madras, 1927. 

57. Ghoshal, U. K. — Agrarian System in 

ancient India. Calcutta, 1930. 

58. Ghoshal, U. K. — Contributions to the 

history of Hindu Revenue System. 
Calcutta, 1929. 

59. Gibb, H. A. R. — Ibn Batuta, London, 

1929, 

60. Grant James — ^An enquiry into the 

nature of Zamindari tenures. 
Second edition. London. 

61. Greevan, R. — ^The Heroes Five — 

Allahabad, 1898. 

62. Grierson, Sir G. A.— The Monotheistic 

religion of ancient India, a paper. 
London, 1908. 

63. Grierson, Sir G. A, — Bihar peasant 

life. Calcutta, 1885. 

64. Grierson and Barnett — Lalla Vakyani. 

London, 1920. 

65. Grows©, F. S.— Mathura — a district 

memoir. Second Ed. Calcutta, 
1880. 

. 66. Gulbadan Begtun — See Hamdyun 

Ndma, 

67. Gupta, J. K. Das — ^Bengal in the 
sixteenth century. Calcutta, 1914. 
, 68. Harmsworth’s tJniversal History of the 

World. ^ London, 1928-9. 

69. Hasht-Bihisht of Amir i^usrau. 

Aligarh, 1918. 

70, Havell, E. B. — The History of Aryan 

rule in India. London, 1918. 
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Abbreviatiom, 

71. 


72. 

H.R. „ ...... 

.. 73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 

78. 


79. 


80. 

t ' ' ' 

81. 

I.E. ... . 

.. 82. 

I.G.I. 

.. 83. 

i.y.B. 

.. 84. 

I.N. ■■ 

85. 


86. 


87. 

I.C. 

.. 88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 

J.H. 

.. 92. 


93. 


.. 94. 

J.D.L. 

.. 95. 

JJM. 

.. 96, 


.. 97. 


98. 
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Titles* 

Havell, 3S. B, — A sliort-: iiistoi*y of 
India. London, 1924. 

Havell, E., .B. — Indian, architecture. 

London, 1915. 

Hiddyat-ur-Edmi of Sayvid .Mir. B.M . 
Add. 26,306. 

Hindustan Eeview, The— Calcutta 

(Periodical). 

Hindustan Beview — ^The place; of 
Coins. R. Bum, a reprint. 
Allahabad, 1905. 

Hobbes, Leviathan (Ed, W, G. Pogson 
Smith). Oxford, 1909. 

Holy Qur’an— See Qur’an. 

Huart, Clement— Ancient Persia and 
Iranian Civilization. Trans. R. 
Dobie, London, 1927. 

Hughes, T. P. — ^Dictionary of Islam, 
London, 1885. 

Humdyun Ndma of Gulbadan Begum. 
Text with Trans. (Ed. A. S, 
Beveridge). London, 1902. 
Humdyun Ndma of Khvand Mir. 
B.M. Or. 1762. 

Tjdz-i-^hhusram of Amir &usrau. 

5 parts. Lucknow, 1875-6. 
imperial Gazetteer of India, Oxford, 
1908. 

Indian Year Book. Times Press. 
Bombay, 1931. 

InsJid^ Ndma of Shah Tahir Al- 
Husaini. B.M. Harl. 499. 

Iqbal, Sir Muhammad — Payam-i- 
Mashriq. Lahore, 1924. 

Irwin, E. — The incomparable game of 
Chess. London, IsM. 

Islamic Culture, The— Hyderabad 
(Periodical). 

JacoUiat, L. — Occult science in India 
— (Tr. W. L. Felt). London, 1884. 
JaTar Sharif — Qdnun-iHstdm. See 
Crooke’s Herklot’s Islam, etc. 

Jain, L. C. — ^Indigenous banking in 
India. London, 1929. 
Jawdmi^-ul-Hihdydt of Muhammad 
‘Awfi. B.M. 16, 862 (I) ; Or. 236 
(II) ; Or 1734 (III). 

Johnson — Persian Dictionary. Lon- 
don, 1582. 

Journal of — ^The Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Calcutta. 

Journal of — The Department of 
4 Letters. Calcutta University. 
Journal of — Indian History. Allaha- 
bad. 

Journal of — ^The Royal Asiatic Society. 
London. 

Journal of — The United Provinces 
Historical Society. Calcutta. 
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Abbreviatiom, 


Titles. 


99. 

Keay — ^Kabir and Kabir Panthis, 
etc. . 1922. .London University. 
Thesis. 

K.F. 

.. 100. 

Khazdin-ul-Futuh of Amir Kliusran. 
B.M. Add. 16, 838 ; Or. 1700 (11). 

K. , ■ .. : 

.. 101. 

lUi vand Mir — -See Hamayun N dnia. 

K.N.K. ' ' . . ■: 

.. 102. 

KitdbA^Ni^mat i^dna-i-N d-sir Shdhl. 
I.O. 149. 

K.R. 

.. 103. 

Kitdb~ur 'Bahia of Ibn Bafuta. 2 vols. 
Cairo, 1870-1. 


104. 

Kovalevsky, Maxim© — Modern Cus- 
toms and ancient laws of Russia. 
London, 1891. 


105. 

Krappe, A. H. — The science of 
Folklore. London, 1930. 


106. 

Kremer von — Orient under the 
Caliphs (Trans. S. Khuda Bakhsh). 
Calcutta, 1920. 

■K.K. 

. . 107. 

Kulliydt-i-Kbnsrau of Amir IGiusrau. 


B.M. Add. 21,104. 


108. Lalla the word of— See Temple. 

109. Lalla Vakyani— See Grierson and 

• Barnett. 

110. Lanepoole Stanley— Medieval India 

under Muhammadan rule. London, 
1903. 

111. Le Bon Gustave — Les Civilisations de 

I’Inde (Urdu Trans. Sayyid Ali 
Bilgrami). Agra, 1913. 

112. Letters of Muhammad II and Bdyazld 

II of Turkey. B.M. Or. 61. 

113. Ludovic Varthema — ^The Travels of, 

London, 1863. 

114. Lybyer, A. H. — ^The Government of 

the Ottoman Empire, etc. Camb- 
ridge Mass, 1913. 

116. Macauliffe, M. A. — ^Th© Sikh religion. 
6 vols. Oxford, 1909. 

116. Majalis-ul-Mumimn of Nur Allah Al- 

Shustari. I.O. 1400. 

117. MajmuH-ul-Murdsildt of ‘All Haider. 

B.M. Add. 7,688. 

118. Major — India in the fifteenth century, 

London, 1857. 

M, .. .. MalfuzaUi-T^murl (Autobiography of 

Timur). B.M. Or. 158. 

120. Marco Polo, The Book of Ser — See 
Yule. 

M.A, ** MatW-uL Anwar of Amir Klmsrau. 

Lucknow, 1884. 

122. Memoirs of Bdyazld — See B. P, Saxena. 

123. Memoirs of Midiammad Tughluq — a 

.fragment. B.M. Add. 25,785. 

124. Mill, James — ^The History of British 

Iirdia (Vols. 1 and 2). London, 

. 1840. 

125. Mirza, M. W. — Life and works of Amir 

J^usrau, 1929. London University . 
Thesis. 
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Abbreviations, Titles, 

126. ■ Miscellaneous Extracts (from Persian 
. 'MSS.). B.M. Or. 18,58. 

127...' Modern ^RevieWj .The — Caleutta 

(Periodical). 

128. Moreland, W. 'H.— The Agrarian' 

System . of ^ Moslem India, Camb- ^ 
ridge, 1929. 

129. Moreland, 'W.,H. — India at the death, 

. of Akbar. London, 1920. 

130. Moreland, W. H.-— Prom Akbar to 

Anrangzeb. London, 1923. 

131. Morgan, L. W. — Ancient Society. 

New York, 1877. 

132. Muii*, Sir William — The Caliphate.. 

London, 1S91. 

133. Mnila, D. P. — Principles of Hindu 

Law, 3rd edition. Bombay, 1929. 

134. Mulla, B. P. — Principles of Miiham- 

madan Law, 9th edition. Bombay, 
1929. 

M.T. • . . . 135. MimtaEheibu-'t~TawdnMk of A1 

Badamii. Oalcntta, 3 parts (Bib. 

Ind.). 

136. Muslim Review, The — Calcutta (Perio- 

dical). 

137. NasdHh Nizdm-tiTMulh, B.M. ■ Or. 

256. 

138. Nieboer, H, J. — Slavery as an 

Industrial System. 2nd Ed. The 
Hague, 1910. 

139. Notices et Extracts de Manuscripts 

de la Bibliotlieque du Roi. Tome 
XIII. Paris, 1838. 

140. Oman, J. C. — Cults, Customs and 

Superstitions of India. London, 
1908. 

141. Outline of Modern Knowledge. Ed- 

William Bose. London, 1931. 

P.B. .. .. 142. PaMvali Bangiya of Vidyapati 

Thakiir (Tr. Coomaraswami and 
Arun Sen). London, 1915. 

p. ..143. Padumdvat of Malik Muhammad 

JaisI (Bib. Ind). Ed. Grierson 
and Dvivedi. Calcutta, 1911. 

P. (hin) . • . . 144. Padumdvat — ^Hindi text. Calcutta, 

1896. 

145. Padumdvat — Urdu Translation, 

Cawnpore, 1899, 

146. Pero Tefur — ^Travels and adventures 

(Tr. Malcolm Letts). London, 
1926. 

147. Pillai, Swamikama — Indian Ephe- 

meris. 6 vols, Madras, 1922. 

148. Prasad, Ishwari — History of Medieval 

India. Allahabad, 1925. 

p.p, . . . . 149, Punish Pariksha of Vidyapati Thakur 

(Tr. R. Nerukar). Bombay. 

150. Qanungo, Kalika Ranjan — Sher Shah. 
Calcixtta, 1921. 


'fj 
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Ahhremaiions, 



'Titles, 


151. QasTid of Badr Chach. Cawnpore^, 

1877. 

152. Qirdmi's-Sa^dain of ' Amir !&Tisraii, 

Lucknow, 1846. 

153. Qur’an Holy (Text,, translation and 

' commentary) Maulvi , MuLammad 
Ali.' London, 1917. 

1 54. Baverty — See Tabaqdt4~Ndsiru 

155. Kawlinson, H. G.— Five Great. 

Monarchies. 3 vols. London, 187L. 

156. Bawlinson, H. G. — Seventh. Great 

Oriental Monarchy, London, 1876. 

157. Rieu — Catalogue of Persian Manus- 

cripts in the British Museum. 

158. Riydz-ul-Inshd' of Mahmud Gawan. 

B.M. Or, 1739. . 

159. Ross, Sir B. Denison — Catalo^ie of 

Arabic and Persian Manuscripts in 
the Oriental Public Library at 
Bankipur, 

160. Ross, Sir E. Denison — Hindu-Muham- 

madan Feasts. Calcutta, 1914. 

161. SahdiJ Shaikh Sadr-ud-din — I.O, 2169. 

162. Salzmann, L. F. — English life in the 

middle ages. Oxford, 1926. 

1 63. Sarda, Har Bilas — Maharana Kumbha. 

Ajmere, 1917. 

164. Sarda, Har Bilas — Maharana Sanga. 

Ajmere, 1918. 

165. Saxena, B. P. — Memoirs of Bdyazid,. 

Allahabad, 1929. 

166. Sayyid Ahmad Khan — JLsar^us- 

Sanddid, 2nd Ed. Delhi, 1864. 

167. Senart, Emile — Caste in India (Tr. 

Sir E. Denison Ross). London, 
1930. 

168. Shah, Ahmad — ^The Bijak of Kabir, 

Hamirpur, 1917, 

169. Shastri, R. S. — Evolution of Indian 

polity. Calcutta, 1920, 

170. Sidi ‘All Reis — See Vambery. 

171. Singh, Puran — The Book of the Ten 

Masters. London, 1926. 

172. Sircar, Jadunath — Chaitanya’s pil- 

grimages and teachings. Calcutta, 
1913. 

173. Slater, Gilbert — The Dravidian ele- 

ment in Indian Culture. London, 
1924. 

174. Smith, Vincent — The Oxford History 

of India 2nd Edition. Oxford, 
1923. 

175. Speculum, The — Journal of Mediseval' 

studies. Cambridge, Mass. 

176. Sprenger Aloys — A literary desi derata, 

etc. London, 1840. 

177. Suddmacharitra — of Narottama 

Kavya, Delhi, 1876. 
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Abbreviatio'ns. 


Titles. 


178. 

Sykes, Sir Percy — A history of Persia. 
..'.2 vols, 3rcl Edition. London, 
1930. 

.T.A. , 

. . 179. 

Tabaqdt-i-Alchar% oi Nizam-ud-clin 
■ Alrmad (Bib. Ind). Vol. I* Calcutta. 


180. 

TahaqdtA~Ahbarl-~~iext. ' Lucknow, 

1875. 

T.N.' 

.. 181. 

Tahaqdt-i-Ndsirt of Minhaj-iis-Siraj.- 
B.M. 26,189. 


182. 

Tabaqut-i-Ndsirl, Eng. Trans, by 
Major Kaverty. London, 1873. 


183. 

Tabaqdt-i'Ndsin as edited by 

Nassau Lees, Bib. Ind. Calcutta, 
1864. 

T.M.. 

.. 184. 

Tdj-ul~Mausir of Hasan Nizami- — 
B. MS, Add. 7,623 (I) ; Or. 163 
(II) ; Add. 24, 951 (HI) : Add. 
7, 624 (IV). 


185. 

TdrlhhA- 'Alai— -See ^azdHn-uU 

Futuh. 

T.B. 

.. 186. 

TdnMl-i-Baihaqt of Mas‘ud (Ed. 



W. H. Morley). Bib. Ind. Cal- 
cutta. 

T.D. 

.. 187. 

Tdrlhh-i-Dd€i(B of Abdullah. B.M. Or. 
197. 

T.F.M. 

. . 188. 

TdnMk-i-FaMkr-iid-iUn Mubdrah Bhdh 
(Ed. Sir E. Denison Boss). London, 
1927. 

T.F. 

. . 189. 

Tdrlkh -i-F irishfa. 2 vols. (Briggs 
and Kbairat C4li,) Bombay, 1831. 


190. 

Tdrtkh-Firuz SMlil of Ziya-ad-din 
Barani. (Edited Sayyid Ahmad.) 
Calcutta, 1891. Bib. Ind. 


191. 

TdnMk-Flritz Shdlil of Ziya-ud-din 
Barani. B.M. Or. 2039. 


192. 

TdrlMk-Flriiz Shdhl of Shams-i-Siraj 
‘Afif. (Edited Wilayat Husain.) 
Bib. Ind. Calcutta. 

T.G. 

.. 193. 

Tdn^-i-Gtizlda of HamduHa MiistaiifL 
(Edited E. G. Browne.) London, 
1910. 

T.J.K. 

194. 

Tdnlgh’-i-J aMn Guslid of ‘Ala-ud-din 
Juwaini (Gibb Memorial Fund), 
London, 1912. ^ 

T.M.S. 

.. 195. 

Tdrlhh -i-Muhdmh Shdhl of Yabya 
ibn Ahmad Sirhindi. B.M. Or- 
1,673. 


196. 

Tdrlkh 4-Mushtdql — See Wdqi^dUi - 

Alushtdql. 


197. 

Tdrlhh A-AIuza ffar Shdhl. B.M. Add. 
26,279. 


198. 

Tdrlhh A-Ndsir Shdhl. B.M. Or. 1803. 

T.S.S. 

.. 199. 

Tdrlkh ASher Shdhl of C4bbas Khan 
Sherwani. B.M. Or. 164. 


200. 

TdrlMkA-Sindh of Mir Muhammad 
Ma‘sum. B.M. Add. 24,091. 


201. 

Taylor Carl C. — Eural Sociology. 
New York, 1926. 
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J bhrev'iations. 


T.I. 

. . 202. 

T.\\\ * 

. . 203. 


204. 


205. 


206. 


207. 


208. 


209. 

T.N. (h) 

. . 210. 

T. 

.. 211. 


212. 


213. 


214. 

215. 


216. 

W.M. 

.. 217. 


218. 


219. 


220. 


221. 

t 

Z.N. 

222. 
.. 223. 

Z.N.K. 

.. 224. 

z.w. 

.. 225. 


226. 

ZM. 

227. 


Titles. 

Tajziyat-uUAmsdr of Abdullah Wassaf. 
Bil. Add. 23,517 (1); Add. 7,f;25 
(H). 

Tazliimt-ul- TFuf? / 'dt of J auliar A ft al > » 
chi. B.M. Add. 10,711. 

Tero]')le, Sir Kieha-rd C. — Tiie word c>f 
Lalla. Cambridge, 1024, 

Thomas, Ed^^'ard — ^The Chronicles of 
the Pathan Kings of Delhi. London, 
1871. 

Thomas, F. W. — Mutual influonco of 
Muhammadans and Hindus in 
India. Cambridge, 1 892. 

Thomas, W. J. — See ‘ Book of the 
Court b 

Titus, M. T. — Indian Islam. Ma.dras, 
1930. 

Tod, James — Annals and antiquities 
of Rajasthan — Ed. W. Crooke. 

Tugliluqndma of Amir IQuisrau 
(Maulvi Hashmi of Hyderabad). 

Tuhfa-i-Nasdi'h of Yusuf Gada. I.O. 
2104. 3 vols. London, 1923. 

Underhill, M. K. — The Hindu religious 
year. [Madra s, 1 92 1 . 

Vambeiy, A. — Sidi 'All Reis, Travels 
and adventures of a Turkish admiral. 
London, 1899. 

Varthema — See Ludo^u'e Vartherna. 

Victoria and Albert Aluseum — Brief 
Guide. London, 1929. 

Visva-Bharati, The — Bolpiir (India) 
periodical. 

Wdqi'dt4’Mtishtdqi of Rizq-Iinah 
Mushtaqi. B.M. Add. 11,633. 

Wensinek — Handbook of early Muham- 
madan Tradition. Leyden. 

Yule, Sir Henry — The Book of Ser 
Alarco Pole. 2 vol£§. London, 
1903. 

Yusuf AH, A. — Hindustan Ke Ala^ash- 
rati halat (Urdu). Allahabad, 1928. 

Yusuf Ali, A.-- The making of India. 
London, 1925. 

Zdd^uhMa^dd, B.M. Or. 3207. 

Zafarndma of Sharf-ud-din ‘Ali YazdI. 
B.M. Add. 25,024. 

ZafamdmaA-KJmqdm of Nizam ShamJ. 
B.M. Add. 23,980. 

Zafarul Walih, etc. — Ar\ Arabic 

History of Gujarat (Ed. Sir E. 
Denison Ross). London, 1921-8. 

Zaka Ullah — Tarikh - i - Hindustan 

(Urdu). 3 vols. Delhi, 1875. 

ZakMrat-ul-'Mulfilc of Shaikh Hama- 
dmi* B.M. Add. 7,618, 




INDEX 


A' 

xVb(l-ur-Razzac|, Persian Ambas- 
sador, 122-3. 

Abul ;Fazl, on metal workers, 
209, 211 ; division of tbe 

Satis, 260 ; items of female 
. toilet, ,281. 

Acrobats, jugglers, mountebanks, 
etc., 305. 

Addh-ul-muluh of Fakhr-ud-din 
Mubarak Shah, 121. 

Aheria, spring hunt, 289. 

Ahimsa, non-violence, 326. 

ruling class, 171. 

^Ahl-i’murdd, class catering for 

' pleasures, 171. 

Ald-i-sa'ddat or the intelligentsia, 
171. 

Am-i-Akbarl of Abu’l Fazl, 110, 
112-3. 

A^izza, foreigners in Hindustan, 178. 

Akbar, Mugiial Emperoi', on age of 
marriage, 250 ; his interference 
in widow-burning, 260 ; on 
regulated use of drinks, 319. 

Akbar-ndma of Abu’l Fazl, ilO. 

^ Alums, royal standards, 161, 

‘ Ala-xid-dln IHialjl, his conquering 
spirit, 134 ; employment of 
slaves, 151 ; introduction of 
Indian element in the state, 
178 ; control of Delhi market, 
206, 217 ; employment of 

masons, 211 ; suppression of 
commercial dishonesty and 
business frauds, 219 ; gifts by, 
226-7 ; on pay of a soldier and 
village headman, 230- 1 ; prosti- 
tution, 320 ; suppression of 
drinking, 318. 

Amir, title of honour, 173, 176. 

Amlrd-dMkur or AMkur-hak, master 
of royal stables, 155. 

Amir I^usrau, on historical value 
of his works, with remarks, 
113; theologians as a class, 
185 ; flowers of the land, 201 ; 
use of sugarcanes in the manu- 
facture of drinks, 203 ; excel- 
lence of Bengal manufactures, 
208 ; masons and stone-cutters 
of Delhi, 211 ; use of paper in 
Delhi, 213 ; choice of a friend, 
311. 


Amusements and recreations, 284. 

Aqtd^, title of honour, 174. 

Arab geographers, knowledge of 
India and China, 103-4. 

Asad I^aii, charity of, 315. 

Astrologers, 152. 

Aurangzib, Mughal Emperor, 104. 

B 

Babur, memoirs of, 109 ; on the 
defeat and Jauto* of Mendi Rai 
of Chanderi, 262 ; Indian rural 
population, 263 ; description of 
Hindustan, with remarks, 330. 

Badr-i-chach, 118. 

BdhloU, coin, 340. 

Bairam Khan and Abu’l Qasim, 
friendship between, 312. 

Baldityar Klialji, 134. 

Balban, Sultan, 133, 151, 177, 184. 

Bandagdn4-^ids, royal slaves, 150. 

Bar, court, 163. 

Bdrbalc, official, 165, 167-9, 

Barbosa, traveller, 122, 208, 210, 

222 . 

Basant Panchami, festival, 298. 

Bayazid, memoirs of, 109 ; letters 
of, 124. 

Baz Bahadui* and Kupamati, story 
of, 118. 

Bhdts of Hajputana, caravan guides, 

■ 217.. 

Bibliography, 346. 

Bughra J^xan, advice to his son, 
184, 186 ; his gift to him, 202. 

C 

Cdravdnis or Banjaras, business 
community, 216-7. 

Card play, 296. 

Caste system arid the theory of 
Dharrm, 131. 

Castes in Hindu society in the early 
Muslim period, 193. 

Ceremonials instituted by the Sul- 
tans of Delhi, 139. 

Chaitanya, 119. 

GhandaUrnandal, game, 296. 

Chandi Das, poet, 118. 

Charity, 314. 

Ohdshnlglr, official, 154, 

Ghatr and JDurhdsli, symbols of 
royalty, 159. 
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€hauj)m\ game, 29-5. 

Cliess,'294'. 

Oliild birth and his education, 

, 248-9. 

City of contemporary Hindustan 
described, 266. 

Coins, 339. 

Conti, Nicolo, traveller, 122 ; on 
number of castes, 193 ; use of 
paper in Gujarat, 213 ; bride’s 
choice between suttee or sui’- 
render of dowry, 259. 

Conversation, 323. 

Conveyances, 274. 

Cosmetics, toilets, and ornaments, 
279. 

Cost of living, 236. 

Court etiquette, 164. 

Court-poets, 152. 

Crovn and throne, symbols of 
royalty, 158. 

Crown lands or milk, 156. 


D 

Dagld, overcoat, 275. 

Dancing and singing, 304. 

Dasehrd, festival, 299. 

Dcivdt-ddr, official, 169. 

Death ceremony, 253. 

Dellii kingdom, varying territorial 
extent of, 105. 

Delhi Sultans, chronology of, 344. 
Delhiwdls, coins, 340. 

Deogir, central capital in the 
south, 105, 337 ; centre of 
cloth manufacture, 207. 
Dewalrdnl Khizr Khan. 114, 149. 
Dhctrma, significance of the term, 
308. 

DivdU, festival, 299. 

Domestic ev-ents, 248. 

Domestic life, 238. 

Domestic pets, 273. 

Domestic servant or slave, life of, 
231. 

Domestics and slaves, 235. 

Dresses and clothes, 275. 

Drinking, 316. 

Dyeing industry, 209. 


E 

Economic life, standard of, 204, 
Elephants and hoards of bullion, 161. 

F 

Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah, 142. 
Farghul, fur-coat, 275, 


Fatdwd-i-jakdncldn of Ziya-ud-diii 
Barani, 121. 

FiqiiA-Fifuz 8hiih~i,V2l. 

Firuz Tiighluq, his attitude towards 
slaves, 151 ; laying of gardens, 
201 ; patronage in masonry 
work, 211'; .on business rules 
and practice of brokers, 217 ; 
royal stores of his , time, 225 ; 
prohibition of luxuries, 273 ; 
hunting party, 290. 

Floorer eulture, 201. 

Food, 282. 

Foreign merchants in Hindustan, 
224. ■ 

Foreign trade, 220. 

Frampton, John, his idea of India, 
104. 

Fruit culture, 201, 

Furniture, 273. 


G- 

Gandha Bdtiiks, scent merchants, 
203. 

Garden laymg, 201. 

Gujarat, centre of cloth manufac- 
ture, 209. 

Gujarati Banias, business commu- 
nity, 216. 

Gulbadan Begum, memoirs of, 109, 
243. 


H 

HajI Dabir, historian, 110, 243. 
Hdjih, official, 167-9. 

Hamira Deva, Bajput chief, 313. 
Haram, 147, 243. 

H i ddyat-ur-rdmi, 120. 

Hijrah year and months, 338. 
Hindu dresses, 277. 

Hindu festivals, 297. 

Hindu lunar month, 338. 

Hindu manners, 325. 

Hindu order, upset by the Muslim 
impact, 107, 

Hindu society, distinctive feature 
of, 192. 

Hindu women, 325. 

Hindustan, territory of, 105-6. 
Hindustan on the eve of Akbar, 
328. 

Roll, festival, 298. 

Home industries, 203. 

Horses, demand for the supply of, 
221, 223. 

Houses of nobles, 271. 

Houshold staff of a Sultan, 154. 
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Hiimayiiii, Mughal Emperor, .his 
knowledge of astronomy, 152 ; 
observations on widow-burn- 
ing, 260 ; introduction of a new 
design of overcoat, 275 ; in- 
troduction of new festivities, 
293. 

of Khvandamir, 

110,112.. 

Husain historian, 110. 

I 

Ibn Batuta, traveller, 122-3 ; 
account of Suttee, 257, 260 ; 
reception of state guests, 316. 

rjdz-i-^usrcm, 115-6. 

litutmish, 151. 

Imdm4-^ Aclil, ^ the just Imam % 
141. 

India, its division by the w-estern 
world, 104, 

Indian Islam and Hinduism, 191, 
194. 

Indian rural life, 196. 

Indian village communities, 130, 
197, 

Indoor amusements, 291. 

Indoor games, 294. 

Industrial labour, character of, 214. 

Industries, 205. 

Inshd'-ndmu of Tahir-ul-Husaim, 
124. 

Internal trade, 215. 

Islamic ideals affected by the 
secular nature of the Muslim 
State, 136. 

J ■ 

Jdmi^-ut-Tawdrlkh, 336. 

Jashn, or social parties, 291. 

Jashn darhars, ceremony, 163. 

Jauhar, custom, 261. 

Jauhar, memoirs of, 109. 

J awdmt ’Ul-Hikdijdt of Muhammad 
‘Awfi, 117. 

J%tals, coins, 340. « # 

Joint family, 238. 

.K ■ 

Kabir, 119. 

Kamran Mirja, rebel brother of 
Humayun, 166. 

Kanhay y a, 3 1 3 , 

jK.drMidnas, royal stores, 156. 

Khan, title of honour, 173, 175. 

I^aritadar, official, 154. 

Khattees, or grain-pits, 200. 


IQjavas l^an, charity of, 315. 

KJiazd4.n~td-fuiuh, 113-4. 

KMl'at, dress of honour, 164, 176-7, 
275. 

KJh‘^tdh, title of honour, 173. 

J^hufdsdms, foreign Muslim mer- 
chants, 216. 

Khutba Midi Sikka, ceremonies, 158. 

Kingship according to Arab tliin- 
kers, 127. 

Kitdh-i-Ni"m.at Khana-i-Ndsir SkdM, 

120 . 

Koka and Kamran, friendship 
between, 312. 

Kornish, ceremony of presentation, 
165. 

Krtslmadtld, festival, 305. 

Kushkd’Sabz, palace, 147. 

L 

Lalla, poet, 119. 

Land produce, 199. 

Leather-work, 213. 

Loyalty to a master or superior, 
309 ; to an equal or friend, 
311; to a certain conduct 
(chivalry), 312. 

M 

Mahadeva-nagari, centre of cloth 
manufacture, 207. 

Mahdjans, bankers, 218. 

Mahmud II, letters of, 124. 

Mahuaii, Chinese traveller, 122, 208, 

210 . 

Male decorations, list of, 282. 

Malfiizdtd -Timur, 111. 

title of honour, 173, 176. 

Malik Muhammad Jaisi, poet of 
Oudh, 118, 201. 

Marriage, 250. 

Masdlik-ul-Absdr, 156, 236-7. 

Masdlik-ul -Absdr-fl -mamdlik-ul - 
Amsdr, 111. 

MasKalddr, official, 155. 

MatVa-ul-anwdr, 115, 120. 

Measures of distance, 339. 

Measures of time, 337. 

Medni Kai of Chanderi, defeat and 
Jaw/iar of, 262. 

Metal-work, 209. 

Miftah-ul-futuh, 113. 

Military and physical sports, 285. 

Mind Bazars, 293. 

Muhammad Tughluq, slaves main- 
tained by, 151 ; his establish- 
ment, 156; distribution of 
robes of honour and employ- 
ment of men for royal supply, 
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20G, ; fabiAoiis gifts of 

money, 226 ; order to compile 
census registers, 336. 
Miiharram^ festival, 302. 

MMkr-ddrj official, 169, 

Mukaiid Rfim, poet, 118. 

Multdms. business coinmunity, 216. 

untal^ab-uf-TaitmdMli 1 10, 
Muqaddbn, village headman, 231, 
Musicians, 152. 

Muslim dresses, 276. 

Muslim festivals, 300. 

Muslim State, attitude of, towards 
Suttee^ 260. 

Muslim Sufis in Hindustan, re- 
marks on the writings of, 119. 

. N ■ ■ 

Nadlm or comfiers, 153. 
Namakhaldli, Muslim term • for 
loyalty, 310. 

Hanak, religious poet, 119; on 
selection of friends, 311. 

Naqibf official, 169. 

Nardf game, 296. 

Nauhat, royal band, 160. 

Nau-ruz, spring festival, 163, 300. 
NazTf ceremony, 166. 

Nikitin, traveller, 122. 

Nisdr, ceremony, 167. 

Nobility, composition of, 181. 
Nobles and Sultan, personal relU' 
tions between, 180. 

Nuh Sipakr, 113. 

O 

Official receptions and State cele- 
brations, 303. 

Opium, use of, 319. 

Ornaments and public appearance, 
281. 

F 

Padurndvat, 118. 

Palaces, 146. 

Paper, 212. 

Fardah and social intercourse bet- 
ween the sexes, 243. 

Persian ideas, influence of, on 
Muslim Society, 127. 

Polo and horse-racing, etc., 287. 
Polo, Marco, traveller, 122. 

Popular amusements, 297. 
Population, 336. 

Prices of commodities, 233. 
Prostitution^ 320. 

Public appearance and behaviour, 
, ' 322. 


Piirush-Pariksha of Vidyfipati 
Thakiir, 117. 

Q 

Qalansuwm\ darwish cap, 276. 
Qasr-'l'fvnizl, palace, 147. 
Qa6rd-Saftd, palace, lil . 
Qirdn’Us-Sa'dam^ 113-4. 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak, 151. 

R ;*■' 

Rajputs, on the custom of Suttee, 

■ 259. , . 

Rajputs, their protection and shel- 
ter to a refugee, 313. 

RdrmdUdf festival, 305. 
Eiydz-ul-Insha' of Mahmud Gawan, 

. ■ 124."^^ \ 

Royal court, 169. 

Royal quarter, 268. 

Rural village of Hindustan, 263. 

^ 'S ■ ' ' 

idahdif of Shaikh Sadr-ud-dln, 120. 
jSdhm, money-lenders, 218. 
iSdql4- KhdSf ofHeial, 155. 
iSar-dbddr, official, 154. 
Sar-Jdmaddr^ official, 155, 
Sar-Jdndm, officer, 154. 
Sar-Sildhdd)\ officer, 154. 

Sayabdrif red canopy of state, 160. 
Sayyids, religious class, 185. 
Sea-borne trade, 220. 

Seat of the Central Governmout, 
337. 

Shah Bar at, festival, 301. 
Shahnad-hahr-o-kashtl, superinton - 
dent of rivers and royal boats, 
155. 

Shahna4-bdr, steward, 164. 
Shahna4-bdTgdh, official, 168. 
Shahna4-pil, superintendent of 
royal elephants, 155. 
ShaH4-zamin-bo8, ground -kissin g 
oerernony, 165. 

Sher Shah, on currency reforms, 
341. 

Shikar, chase, 287. 

Shughl, title of honour, 173. 
Shustarl, a kind of cloth, 223. 

Sidi *Ali l^eis, Turkish Admiral, 
122-3. 

Sirnhala, Hizidu capital in N. India, 

lis.-.y ;•■ ■■.; 

Sital-pdtis, mats, 273. 

Slaves and their status, 188^91. 
Social and domestic comforts, 263. 
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StOite, conception of, 132. 

State attitude towards public pros- 
titution, 320-1. 

State nobles and employees, stand- 
ards of life of, 228. 

Stepliano, travel.ler, 122. 

Stone and brick woi'k, 211. . 

Sufi and his estimate of social 
conditions, 144. 

Sugar, 213. 

Sultan and liis powers, 133. 

Sultan as a private person, 146. 

Sultanat and Islam, 137. 

Sultanat and its reactions on 
Muslim society, 126. 

Sultans, items of expenditure of, 
225. 

Sultans of Delhi, chronology of, 344. 

Suttee^ burning of a Hindu wife after 
the death of her husband, 256. 

T 

Tabaqdt4-Abban, 110. 

Tabaq(2t4-Ndsirl, 109-10. 

official, 154. 

Tuj-ul Ma'dsir of Hasan Nizami, 
109-10. 

bonds, 218. 

Tanka^ purchasing power of, and 
the standards of income, 342. 

TdrlMk-i^DaMl, 109, 112. 

Tdnhh ’i’Fal^r<id<Vin M tibdrah 

Shdh, 109. 

Tdrlkh d-lHr ishta. 110, 272. 

TdrlJ^’WFifuz ShdM of Shams-i- 
Siraj ‘Afif, 109, 

TdnMk4-F%ruz Shdhl of Ziya-tid-din 
BaranI, 109-10. 

Tdnhh-i-Muhdrak Shdh% 109, 

TdnMk-i-Sher Slidhi, 109, 112. 
official, 155, 

TasUm, ceremony of presentation, 
165. 

Textiles, 206. 


Tilaka or betrothal cere- 

mony, 25 1 . 

Timur, memoirs of, 109. 

Titles of honour, 158. 
Town-planning, 265, 

Trade, 215, 232. 

Trade through the land frontiers, 
223. 

Tugkluq- ndma, 114. 

TuhJa-i-N asd4.h of Yusuf Gada, 

120 , 

U 

^Ulamd or the state theologians, 

182. 

Umard or the nobility, 172. 


V 

official, 168-9. 

Varthema, traveller, 122 ; on exeel- 
lence of Bengal manufactures, 
208 ; richness of Bengal for 
cotton, ginger, etc., 222 ; good- 
ness of the Gujaratis, 326. 

Vices, 316. 

Vidyapati Thakur, 119. 

Village manufactures, 202. 

Vii'tues, 308. 


W 

Wdqi 'dt4-Bdbm% 111. 

W dqi%t4-Mushkl(i% 109, 112. 
Weights and measures, 341. 
Woman, position of, 239. 


Z 

Zafar-ndma of ‘All Y'azdi, 109, 111. 
ZakM'n'fxt-uUmuluh of Haraadani, 
120 . 

Ziya-nd-din Barani, 139, 
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The Kafabhra Interregnum : ^ what it means ■ in South 

Indian History ? 

By S. Keishnaswami Aiyangae. 

The Kalabhras, as such, find mention in various historical 
documents bearing on South Indian Historj^ The,y are men- 
tioned among the enemies overcome by the Pallavas, Simhavisnii 
and his son and successor Narasimlia-Varman I. The}^ are 
similarly mentioned among those overthrown b}' the eiieriiies 
of the Pailavas, the Chalukyas of Badami. Among these 
Chalukyas, a similar claim is made hi behalf of Vikramaditya 
I, Vinayaditya and Vila'amaditya II. The most important 
references to them are, however, in the Pandya Charter, the so- 
called Velvikudi plates, recently published in the Eingraphia 
though known to epigraphists for well-nigh forty j^'ears. 
In this charter, the Kalabhras are referred to as having made 
large conquests in the Tamil country and brought on an in- 
terregnum in the rule of the Pandyas after the famous Paiidyan 
known to literature SbS Paly^asdlai Mudrohudwmi ^ Fermahu^^^ 
Notwithstanding the fact that these references were known 
to him, the late Mr. Venkayya, by an unhappy inspiration it 
should be noted now, threw out a suggestion that these un- 
known Kalabhras were probably the same as the Karnatakas 
who are mentioned in the Periyapuranam, in connection with 
the life of Murtinayanar, as having overthrown the Pandyas 
and set up rule in Madura, the Pandya capital.® This sugges- 
tion has in a way held the field more or less, and, notwithstanding 
the fact that reasons to the contrary have become more and 
more plain as time advanced, the view seems still to lurk on the 
authority of the late lamented scholar and sometimes finds 
expression. The reference in the Periyapuranam adverted 
to above speaks of the king of the Vaduka Karnatakas being 
in occupation of Madura and supporting the Jains. On the 
face of it, the fact that the Kalabhras are mentioned among 
the enemies overthrown by the Chalukyas should count against 
their identification with the Karnatakas. The Chalukyas held 
rule over the territory of Karnataka and are specifically referred 
to often-times as rulers of Karnataka. Unless it could be 
proved that the Chalukyas and the Karnatakas could be looked 


^ A paper presented to the International Congress of Orientalists 
at Oxford, September, 1928. The paper was road for the author by Mv. 
C. E. A, Oldham, Joint Editor, Indian Antiquary. 

2 VoL XVII, pp. 291 ff. 

2 Eeriyapurapam Murtinayanar, ' stanza 11* 
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upon hj contemporary outsiders' as different from eacli other, 
'perhaps occupying , for some 'time the same region ' of country , 
it would be impossible to maintain the position. But the fact 
that the ■ Chalukya rulers , are described in ■ several ■ pdaces as 
Karnataka rulers and held the sovereignty over Karnataka, 
rules out the possibility of identification of the Karna takas 
with the Kalabhras. 

Before the publication of the Velvikudi pffates, however, 
their geographical position remained uncertain. Even in 
regard to this particular, the Vakkaleri plates, and the Nerur 
grant of Vinayaditya ^ seem to make the position clear. This 
is in a way confirmed by their being mentioned among the 
Paiidya-Chera-Chola as enemies. Though sometimes they 
get associated with Malavas and Vilas who may be ascribed 
to the north, in what is said of Vina^^aditya’s achievements 
against the Kalabhras the campaign is described as having 
taken place in the south as distinct from the north of the 
Chalukya territory from a campaign in which he had to march 
southwards against the Pallavas and then against the Kalabhras, 
Pandyas, Cholas, etc.^ 


1 Nerur grant of Vijayaclitya dated Saka 622 (A.D. 700-1), 4th 
year : — 

Vikramaditya II. 

Kdiadgamatrasahayasya Chitrakanthabhidana pravara 
turangamenaikenaiv - 

otsarita^eshavijiglshor avanipati tritayantaritam 
svaguroh Myam 

Atmasatkritya, prabhava-knli^a-dalita Pandya-Chola- 
Kerala-Kalabbra. 

Prabhriti bliublirid-adabhra vibhramasya, anyavanata 

makuta chiimbita padambujasya Vikramaditya Satya§raya 
sri prithivivallabha—etc. 

. . {Ind. IX, 127). 

Harihar grant of Vinayaditya dated Saka 660 (A.D. 694-5) expired, 
14th year : — 

Vikramaditya-Paramesvara-Bhattarakasya sunuh ; Pitur agnaya 
balendu sekharasyeva Senanir daitya balam atisamuddhartum trairajya- 
Pallava balam avashtabhya samasta vishaya pra§amanad vihita tan 
ma]ionuram{ra)anjanah atyanta vatsalatvad Yudhishthha iva, ^ri 
ramatvad Vasudeva iva, nrpanku^atvat Parasurama iva, Ilaja!§rayatvad 
Bharataiva, Pallava, Kalabhra, Kerala, Haihaya, Vila, Malava, Chola, 
Pandyadyah eva Aluva-Gahgadyair mmaulair sama bhrityatam nitah 
Vinayaditya Satya^raya ^ri Prithivi . vallabha maharajadhiraja Pararnes- 
vara Bhattarakah sarvan evam agnapayati. 

(Ind, Ant., 1878, VoL VII, p. 301.) 

In this record the Kalabhras do not figure among those defeated by 
Vikramaditya, meaning thereby that the Kalabhx'as were defeated by 
Vinayaditya, warring on behalf of his father.’ 

2 This is confirmed by what is stated of Vikramaditya II ’s action 
against the same enemies in the Vakkaleri grant ; — 

Vakkaleri Grant of Eartivarman II, Saka 679 expired (A.D. 757). 
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Further, so far as the achievements of Simhavisiiu 
amongst the Pallavas go, there is nothing to indicate that he' 
conducted any campaign against his northern enemies, the 
Chalukyas, as these find no mention among those he fought 
against, north or south. Simhavisnix’s distinct achievements 
seem to be the extension of the Pallava power southwards to the 
banks of the Kaveri,^ and if the Kalabhras happen to be ene- 
mies that he overthrew, there is every reason to look for them 
in the territory intervening between Kanchi and the Kaveri. 

The Velvikudi plates now published clinch the matter and 
make the position clear that the Kalabhras destroyed the power 
of several kings and established themselves as rulers over the 
region which was under the authority of the Pandyas. It be- 
comes, therefore, necessary to enquire who exactly they were, 
and how they came to be in the region with which their name 
seems definitely to be associated in all these various documents, 
particularly in the last one of them, the Velvikudi plates. 

This seems the more really so as the Chalukyas did mot 
come into contact with the Pallavas till after their conquests 
of the Nalas, Mauryas and more particularly the Kadambas. 
These conquests actually took place under Kirttivarman I 
and Pulakesin II.^ It is those conquests and the further 


II. 11-16. Same text as the Nemr grant regarding Vikramaditya 
I, mentioning Kalabhras among those he defeated : — 

Sakalabhuvana Samrajya Lakshmi svayamvarabhivsheka samaya- 
iiantarasamnpajata rnahdtsahah atma vamsajapmva nrpati ehayapa- 
harinah prakrtyamitrasya Pallavasya samiilon mulanaya krtamatir 
atitvaraya Tiindaka vishayam prapya abhi miikhaghatena Nandipo- 
tavarminabhidhanam. Pallavam raiia mukhe sampraiirtya prapalayya 
katnmukha vaditra sarnudra goshabhidana vadya visesham khat\'au- 
kadhvajarn prabhuta prakhyata hastivaran svakirana nikara vikasa 
nirakrta timiran maiiikyai’a^mimeva hastekrtya Kalasabhavanilaya 
haridangananchita kanchlyamanam Kanehim^ avina§ya pravi§ya satata 
pravrtta dananandita dvija dinanathajano jSTarasimhapotavarmrna 
ninninapita iSilamaya Raja-simhe^var adi devakula suvarnarasi pra- 
tyarpanoparjita urjita punyah anivarita pratapaprasara jjratapita 
Pandya-Choia Kerala-Kalabhra prabhrtii'ajanyakah kshubita karimakara 
kara "bhala dalita sukti mnkta muktaphalaprakara marlehijala vikasita 
velakiila ghurnamanarnonidhane dhakshinarnave sarad amala sasadhara 
visada yas5 ra§iniayam jayastambham atis^iipad Vikramaditya Satya- 
sraya, etc. 202 ff. 

X Kasakkudi Plates. South Indian Inscriptions, II, iii, 348-49. 

2 Bhandarkar : Early History of the Deccan, Bombay, I, Ft. ii, pp. 
181 ff. ' , . 

ISTarasimhavarmanah svayamiva bhagavata iirpatirupavatlrnasya. 

Narasimhasya mnhiH'avajita Chola-Kerala-Kalabhra-Pandyasya 
Sahasrabaho- 

riva samarasata nirvishta sahasrabahu Karmmanah 

Pariyala-Manimangala-Suramara prabhrti rana vidarsita Pulakesx 
prshta patbalikhita 

vijayaksharasya Kala^aydneriva vimathita vatapeh, etc. 

(South Indian Inscriptions, 1, 148; Kuram grant, 11. 15. 17.) 
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advance of tlie Clialukya power that brought them face to face 
against Mahendravarman and his son Narasimhavarman I. 
\t%at is said of, the Kalabhras in the Velvilmdi plates amounts 
to this, : that the region of the Pandya country was under the 
rule of Ptodya-dhiraja Palyaga Mudukudumi Periivaludi, 
w,ho made a grant of a village which was called Velvikudi I’li 
the division named after Paganur. After this gift to Korkai- 
kiiaii Narkorran had been enjoyed for long, there appeared the 
‘ Kali Eaja, called Kalablira w^ho had already clriven out 
of their possessions innumerable adhimjas. On the Kalabhra 
advent, the grant of the village Velvikudi was overlooked and 
the village passed into other possession. Then there appeared, 

‘ like the sun from out of the sea (after a storm), a Pandyadhi- 
raja, the ruler of the South, with a brilliant javelin, by name 
Kacliimkon, who, brilliant as the sun, destoyed, on the whole 
of the earth surrounded by the sea, the kings and chieftains 
in due form and set up righteous rule bringing under the shade 
of his white umbrelia the earth by destroying the right of others 
to her possession, and establishing his title to her, according to 
recognized law, the valiant king of fearsome arrows ready set 
for shooting, who destroyed the brilliant cities of kings that 
did not submit to him ’. 

Here the passage as translated in the Epigraphia Indica 
may be taken to mean that the resumption of the grant was 
made by an individual ruler among the Kalabhras, by name 
Kali Ara^an ; but, the meaning intended, however, seems to 
be, under the unrighteous rule of the Kalabhras, Kali Araian, 
the Tamil expression, meaning a ruler of unrighteousness, and 
Kalabhran in the singular meaning ruler of the Kalabhras. 
The use of the singular for the plural in such contexts is a well- 
warranted usage among the Tamils. That it is so is confirmed 
in a repetition of this incident which is actually made in the 
grant itself further down. In speakmg of the restoration of 
the grant under Nediiihsadayan Parantaka, the donor, the term 
actually used is by the ' Kalabhras ’ in the plurals Therefore, 
the clear meaning that the passage in lines 39-40 seems intended 
to convey is that the advent of the Kalabhras and the setting 
up of Kalabhra rule, was what actually brought about tlie 
resumption of the grant made by the old Pandya niler Palyaga 
Mudukudumi. 

The sequence of events sought to be conveyed in lines 
31-46 of the Velvikudi grant is not quite "clearly put 
either in the translation or in the introduction to the grant 
as published in the Epigraphia Indica, VoL XVII, part vii. ' The 
introduction makes the statement : ' This Tamii portion 

begins with the mention of a past event, namely, that the helvU 
Brahmans of Paganur-Kurram seeing that one of their own 
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coiiimiiiiity, named Narkorran,- the- headman of Korkai, who 
had contemplated the performance nf a Vedic sacrifice, with 
the help of the ruling Pandya king (adhiraja) Palyagamii- 
dukiidiimi Peruvaliidi; placed his petition before the king and 
themselves standing in , front of the , sacrificial 'hail,, blessed 
that spot to be thenceforth (?) called Velvikudi. The king 
granted the village to Narkonmi and it was thus that the village ■ 
came to be enjoyed by the latter for a long time/ ^ There is 
a very serious misconstruing of the whole passage in this recital 
of the secpience of events. What is sought to l3e stated in the 
passage is that Narkorran, the headman of Korkai, had under- 
taken a sacrifice, which, in the course of it, he discovered to be 
beyond his means to complete. The ' KUvi Brahmans \ as they 
are called, seeing his difficulty, wished that the sacrifice be 
completed with the assistance of the king Mudiikudumi. They 
suggested, therefore, first of all, that Narkorran petition the 
king. When the king appeared at the hall of sacrifice, these 
^ KUvi Brahmans ^ ^ themselves were there and standing in front 
of the village, gave it the name Velvikudi, so that it might there- 
after prosper in that name, as the king then and there gifted 
away the village by pouring of water. The gift thus made had 
been enjoyed for a great length of time (when the Kalabhras 
appeared). It will thus be seen that the actual passage is 
intended to convey a meaning materially different from that 
which would be conveyed as it is summarized in the introduc- 
tion of the epigraphists. The village was called Velvikudi 
because a sacrifice (Tam. Velvi) was performed there. It was 
gifted away by the Pandya king and as a result of this gift 
the ^ learned Brahmans ’ of the locality gave it the name Velvi- 
kudi with the approval of the king. It was these learned 
Brahmans who wanted that the sacrifice which had been light- 


1 Bpi. lnd„ Vol. XVII, part vii, page 293. 

2 The term *■ KUvi Brahmans ’ has been completely misinter- 
preted by the epigraphist to mean ‘ the Brahmans who were in secular 
charge oi’ the village,’ but he cites no authority and gives no reason for 
this interpretation. ' Kelvi" is the exact translation of the Sanskrit 
term ' S^ruli,' and Kelvi Brahmans are no other than S'rotHya Brahmans 
who were thoroughly learned in the S'ruti and all that it implies.’ In 
that sense the term is used in the Padirruppattu, a Sangam classic, in 
more than one place (Poem 21, 1. 1 ; Poem 64, 1. 4 ; and Poem 74, 
11. 1 and 2). The commentator explains it in this sense. The context 
requires this sense and not the secular sense that the epigraphist puts 
on it. Narkorran was in danger of leaving the sacrifice uncompleted, 
becoming thereby liable to the sins that are the penalty of an imx^erfect 
attempt at a holy performance. He consulted those that could suggest to 
him some way of getting out of this sacrificial impasse, and the Brahmans 
appealed to were certainly not the governors of the village, but the learned 
Brahmans of the locality who could point a way out. They indicated 
appeal to the king because he was famed for the celebration of many 
sacrifices on his own account. Hence the Kelvi Brahnmns will have to 
be regarded as the ^rotriyas of the locality, and not those entrusted with 
the secular management of the village. 
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liearteclly undertaken by Narkorran should be completed with 
the assistance of the king. They, therefore, asked Narkorran 
to petition the king and when the king came to make the enquiry 
they themselves supported the petition and obtained the gift. 
For the whole passage the subject is the ' Kelvi BrahnmiS '^ 
and the predicate is the naming of the villlage after the gift 
by the Pandya king in due form. The last sentence quoted 
above interprets the original to mean that after Narkorram 
had enjoyed it for long. The clause equivalent to that is to go 
along with the next sentence, the previous sentence having 
come to an end there, so that the interpretation ought to be 
not tliat Narkorran had enjoyed it for long, but that the gift 
had been enjoyed for a very long time. The hhukti or the free 
gift of the village had continued for a long time means not with- 
in the lifetime of Narkorran but through generations. Then 
came the Kalabhra irruption and a Kalabhra king was res- 
ponsible for the village ceasing to be enjoyed as a free gift. 
When it had been in this condition, we shall have to add for 
some considerable time, there appeared the Pandya dhiraj a, as 
the sun rises from out of the sea, and conquered the whole earth 
and brought her into his exclusive possession. Then followed 
six generations of rulers before we come to the actual date of 
the donor of the grant, Nedum^adayan Parantaka. The points 
to be borne in mind carefully are these : The village obtained, 
the name Velvikudi from the Pandyan Pal^^aga Mudukuchmii. 
It enjoyed the status of being a free-gift village (Brahmadeya) 
for a very long time. Then came the Kalabhra interregnum ; 
under the unrighteous rule of a Kalabhra king it ceased to be 
a free-gift village. Then there appeared a king called Kadumkon 
(after the Pandya dynasty had suffered a long eclipse). This 
Kadumkon is identified by the epigraphist with the Kadumkon 
^ with whom the first academy (Sangam) of Tamil poets is 
supposed to have come to an end This identification is a 
point of importance to which reference will be made later. 
What is material at present is this. The seventh in succession 
from Kadumkon is Nedumsadayan Parantaka in the third year 
of whose reign Velvikudi was restored as a free-gift (Brahma- 
deya) village on enquiry by the king whether the facts in 
regard to its foundation and grant were as they were represented 
to be. This restoration must have taken place not very far 
removed from A.D. 769-70 which is the date ascribed to him 
by the epigraphist himself on a comparative study of this 
inscription with the Anamalai cave inscription ^ and the dated 
Madras Museum Plates published in the Indian Antiquary.^ 
We have to provide for six generations from this date back- 
W'ards to come to Kadumkon. We have to make an allowance 
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for a comparatively long occupation of the Pandya country by 
the Ivalabhras, for the gift bo be forgotten and the cancellation 
of the gift to be acquiesced in by the people. We have to 
give a considerable interval, a few generations, for the enjoy- 
ment of the free gift of the village from the date of Mudii- 
kiidumi, who originally made the grant which gave the 
name Velvikudi to the village. Having regard to this se- 
quence it would be difficult, nay impossible, to accept the identi- 
fication qf Kaduiiikon here with the Kaduiiikon with whom 
the first Sangam is said to have come to an end. ^ If this identi- 
fication be accepted, then the end of the first Sangam would 
be datable somewhere about A.D. 600, and Mudiikudumi would 
go a few generations, at least half a dozen generations before 
him, another one huiidred and fift}^ years or thereabouts. 

We have five poems regarding Mudukiidumi in the Pura- 
nanuru. Three poets have sung of him. Of these three none 
of them have celebrated any other patron and thus the possi- 
bility of assistance by making him contemporary with other well- 
known patrons does not exist. The three poets are, Ivari- 
Kilar, Nettimaiyar and Nedum-Palliyattanar. Of these the 
two poems by the second are of importance as giving ns the 
name Kudurni by which he is addressed in the poem, as stating 
the fact that he celebrated a very large number of sacrifices 
and planted sacrificial posts in the localitieSj and as giving us 
the further fact that he is the Pand 3 "a who celebrated the great 
sea-festival and. thus appeased the sea from swallowing up the 
Pandya. country.^ iimong these the reference to the inci- 
dent of the celebration of the festival to the sea finds reference 
in other works, such as the Maduraikkanji (line 61), and Silappa- 
dhikaram (Book 22, 11. 60-61). Thus all that we are enabled 
to say of this Mudukudumi is that he was a Pandya celebrity 
of great fame, of ancient character. If the epigraphisPs identi- 
fication of the Kadumkon with whom the first Sangam came 
to an end be accepted, this Mudukudumi would have to be re- 
garded as an earty Pilndyan celebrity of the first Sangam, much 
anterior to Kaduiiikon. But there is no reason for the identi- 
fication other than the name, and the name and its s^monvms 
are of such frequent occurrence that it would be dangerous 
to suggest an identification merely on the identity of name. 

For a realK^ suggestive lead for any identification in this 
particular, we shall have to refer to the larger Sinnanianur^ 


1 Poems 9 aad 15 of the Purananuru of which a translation is ap- 
pended. 

Poem 6 by Kari-Kijar in a way confirms one part at any rate of this. 

I am obliged to the late Mr. Bao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri 
for an examination of the original plates and the office transcript years 
ago, and to Mr. Hirananda Sastri, now Government Epigraphist, for a 
copy of the proof of the inscription which is to appear in the volumes of 
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plates in course of publication in the voliinies of the South. Indian 
Inscriptions. This document in its Tamil portion gives the 
history of a. number of Panclyas of a more or less prehistoric 
character. Then comes in a small series of rulers Yvho may 
be regarded as historical, and this list. is. brought to a, close 
with the Pandya ruler (or rulers) w]io_ ‘ cut off’ the heads of 
two other co-ordinate rulers’ at Talai-Alanganam, who got the 
Mahabliarata done into Tamil, wdio established the Sangani 
at Madura.^ ‘ When these Maharajas and Sarvabliaumas 
(emperors) had passed away’, then begin’s a series with 
the Pandya who won a victory at Nelveli. In this passage, 
wiiile the statement is quite clear that one of the last 
Pandyas of these series established the Sangam at Madura, it 
cannot be said equally clearly who this Pandya is. But the 
fact that a great famine is referred to, immediately followed 
by the battle of Talai-Alanganam, and then foliow^s the 
translating of the Mahabharata and then the establishment 
of the Sangam in series: all these four events follow the 
erecting of the emblem of the twin-fish, the tiger and the bow^ 
on the face of the Himalayas. The last achievement is dearly 
ascribed to the Pandyan Nedum Seliyan, wdiose name figures 
in the Silappadhikaram. Then the incidents that follow' must 
be the incidents^ that happened immediately after. We have 
the evidence of Sangam literature itself that probably in the 
reign of the Ptodyan of Talai-Alanganam there was a great 
famine. His contemporary was Nakkiran, who is regarded, 
according to tradition, as the President of the Third Sangam. 
There are poems of Nakkiran celebrating this Pandyan. There- 
fore, it would be reasonable to take it that the four incidents 
above referred to were incidents in the reign of this Pandyan 
victor of Talai-Alanganam, the last Panclyan of this group 
referred to in the charter. We have a few' poems composed by this 
Pandyan himself, and a number by his contemporaries in 
celebration of him, and several of the poets who have celebrated 
him happen to be among those who are stated to have consti- 
tuted the forty-nine of the last Sangam in the traditional lists 
that have come down to us. For the third vSangam, therefore, 
we shall have to go to a time much anterior to the time of the 
ffrst historical Pandya according to this charter, the Pandyan, 
victor at Nelveli. This Pandyan is taken to be Arikesari, 
whose predecessor Jayanta (Sendan of the Velvikudi plates), 
the late Mr. Krishna Sastri takes to be the Pandyan victor at 


tho South Indian Inscriptions (since published, VoL III, iv). I Iiavo 
great pleasure in acknowledging my obligation to both of them for their 
great kindness. 

1 See a note on this since published by me in the Haraprasad 
Shastri Commemoration issue of the Indian Historical Quarterly, 1934 
(IX. 6:i). 
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Talai-Alangaiiain,^, which I take to, be what he means when 
he says, with Nednmjelian of the Purananiira fame .tliqngh 
there, axe ,at least two^, if not more, of these ISTediihi Seli- 
yans referred to in the Piirananuru. Two generations before 
Jayanta is Kadumkon,^ and if he is the same as the^ Kadiiiiikon 
with whom the first Sangani ended, the second Saiigam and 
almost the end of the third Sangam should all be over in. the 
generations of his son and successor, and his grandson accord- 
ing to this interpretation, which, on the fiice of it, seems un- 
tenable, having regard to the statement in the charters. The 
interval must Ibe pretty long between Kaduhikon and Palyaga 
Mudukudumi. Balf a dozen generations or more would be re- 
quired to bridge the gap between the one and the other. We 
must similaiiy admit a considerable interval between Arikesari 
of the Sinnamanur plates and the Pandyan king who was famous 
for the Sangam, for Jhe translation of the Mahabharata and for 
the battle of Talai-Alanganam. Thus we arrive at the position 
that the Sangam has to be looked for at least six generations 
before Kaduiiikon, and Kadumkon is six generations before 
the donor of the A^ejvikudi grant, whose date must be taken 
to be xi.D. 769-70. On this basis, if Kadumkdn is of about 
A.D. 600, we have .no right to look for the Sangam age on this 
side of A.D. 400. This is only a conservative and very rough 
■estimate, it must be remembered. 

We have so far arrived at this position regarding the 
Kalab liras. They were a people, intruders into the country of 
the Pandyas, who upset the order of things long established and 
created an interregnum in the Pandya rule. They are referred 
to in the charters of the Pallavas, and in the charters of the 
Chalukyas almost in the same locality, undoubtedly in the Tamil 
country, in association with the Chola, Pandya and Kerala. 
They must have been permanently in this region before A.D. 
600 in full authority, perhaps in a position of some considerable 
importance after A.D. 600. 

We seem to find an unlooked-for confirmation of this in 
a reference we get to a ruler of the Chola country early in the 
fifth century. In the life story of Buddha Ghosa a certain 
Buddha Datta is stated to have been a contemporary with whom 
he came into contact at the Mahavihara of Ceylon, to which 
place he himself went for the purpose of his work of collecting 
Buddhist works of authority. This Buddha Datta, who seems 
to have been engaged on a similar mission, has left, in some of 
his works, a record of his time from which it appears that he 
was an inhabitant of the Chola country, belonged to a village, 
Bhutamangalam, and completed his work, Abhidhammavatara 
in the grove of Vishnudasa (or Krishnadasa) in Kaveripattinam 
in the reign of a Chola king, Achchuta Vilsikanta or Acchyuta 


1 EpL Ind., Vol. XVII, page ^97'. 
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Vikraiiia of the Kalamba d^masty . The ruler of the Chola eoimtry 
here is given as Achchuta Vikkanta and the dynasty to which 
he belonged is put dov^Ti as the Kalamba djnaasty. Since 
the variant reading Kalamba occurs in some of the inscrip- 
tioiis of the time for the Kalabhras, we may not be far wrong 
if we take this king to be one of the Kalabhras. In fact the 
alternative reading Kalabhha is available in the Viiiayavinis- 
chaya in reference to the same ruler of the Cholaratta (Chola- 
rashtra or Chola Kingdom), and this rules out the equation 
Kalamba =Kadamba, historically unsound also. The very name 
itself has a family likeness ^ with the names of some of the 
chieftains mentioned in the Sendalai Pillar Inscriptions, and of 
those of the Kodumbalur chiefs, whose names have come down 
to us. At a somewhat later period, these chiefs had established 
themselves j)ermanently with their headquarters respectively at 
Tanjore and at Kodumbalur. The Tanjore chiefs took the 
side of the Pallavas and those of Kodumbahir that of the 
Panclyas, probably after the defeat they suffered at the hands 
of the Pandya king Rajasimha I, and often fought against each 
other. But the time of Achchuta Vikranta is the time of 
Buddha Ghosa who was the contemporary of the Ceylon king, 
Mahanaman, and as such referable to the end of the fourth or 
the beginning of the fifth century A.D., and therefore earlier 
than the chiefs of Sendalai and Kodumbalur, so far as we know 
of them at present. The Kalabhra immigTation must have taken 
place earlier than this, perhaps by a few generations, for them 
to have achieved the conquest and the dismemberment of the 
Chola kingdom. The fifths sixth and seventh centuries may 
therefore be taken to be centuries of Kalabhra rule in this 
locality notwithstanding the fact that some of the Kalabhra 
chieftains had been reduced to subordination by their neighbour- 
ing kings in the latter period covered by these centuries. This, 
in a way, confirms the information that we get from other sources 
to a Kalabhra migration, perhaps about the commencement of 
the fourth century A.D. 

The Paiiava and the Chalukya charters refer to them as 
one among the four or five Tamil rulers well known to us. The 
fact of their conquest by Simhavisnu, who, for the first time, 
extended the Pallava power to the south, is a clear indication 
that their territory lay to the south of Kanchi and perhaps to 
the north of the Kaveri. The Chalukya charters, beyond 
all question, confirm this location of the Kalabhras. The ques- 
tions therefore arise: Who were they, where did they come 
from and how did they manage to be where they are found at 
the particular period of time ? In the age of the San gam, 
which certainly was previous to the establishment of tlie rule 



1 See Abhidhammavatara in the introductory part, pp. xiii~"X\'ii of 
the Pali Texts Society Edition. 
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of tile Pallavas in Kanchi, the territorial distribution was some- 
thing like this : the Chola country on either bank of the Kaveri 
perhaps extending northwards to the Pennar right, up, it 
may be, to somewhere south of the Palar ; the territory of 
Kanchi extending from here to perhaps as far as Tiriipati. 
The region north of it almost up to the northern borders of the 
Piilieat Lake being under a people ruled over by a chieftain 
whose headquarters happened to be at Tiriipati, and whose 
territory actually perhaps took in all that was under the Tirai- 
yans with their headquarters at Pavattiri (Reddipalem of tlie 
Gudiir Taluka, Neliore District) d This chieftain at Tirupati 
is known from a certain number of poems in the Aha-Naniini^ 
collection. He is usiialty referred to as Kalvar-koinan Piilii, 
that is Piiili, the king or chieftain of the Kalvar. I have it on 
the authority of the veteran Editor of these Saiigam poems, 
Pandit Mahamahopadhyaya (Dr.) V. Swaniinatha Ayyar, that 
the reading, on the authority of the manuscripts, is Kalavar 
and not Kalvar as he has edited them. He made this veri- 
fication on my raising the point in regard to this vei\y question 
of the Kaiabhras and their identification. He assures me that 
wherever the term occurs as Kalvar, the reading Kalavar 
would suit equally, and, as far as his manuscript authority 
does go, Kalavar would certainly be more justifiable than 
Kalvar. I have pointed out elsewhere ^ that tlie Pallavas 
of the Prakrit and Sanskrit charters were, in all probability, 
generals and governors of the Andhras in their south-eastern 
frontier, and gradually advanced to take possession of the 
territory of the Tondamans— the country of Tondamandalani — 
takiug the name Pallava, a Sansloit translation of the Tamil 
Tonclamir. The people Kalavar who were occujiymg the 
teiTitory above indicated formed the buffer between the southern 
vieeroyalty of the Andhras and the Cilola vicero^’^alty of Kanchi, 
were dislodged from their position and a movement of i^eople 
was set up. This probably was the Kallar emigration, as it is 
called popularly, a movement of this Kalavar into the terri- 
tory of Kanchi, and then into that of the territory of the Malaya- 
man and his neighbours in the middle, and then into the country 
of the Chola, extending into that of the Pandyas ultimately. 
The spread of the Kallar population to-day can be seen over 
all this locality right down to the district of Tinnevelly.^ They 


1 See Nellore Inscriptions : Buttei'worth and Vemigopal Chetty, 
Vol. I, Nos. 86-105, and the author’s Manimekhalai in its Historical Setting, 
pp, 48 and 40. 

2 Pooms 61, 83, 209, 205, 311, 359, 393, 

Origin atnl Early History of the Pallavas, Journal of Indian History, 
Voi. 11, pp. 20 ff. 

By Mr. H. A. Stuart the Kalians are said to be ‘ a middle-sized dark- 
skinned tribe Ibund chiefly in the districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly and 
Madura, and in the Pudukota territory \ The name Kalian is commonly 
derived from Tamil Kallavu which means theft. Mr. Nelson expresses 
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show tliemselves the. farther south we go, to be a people who. 
were foreign to the locality and came to occiip}^ the place that 
they 'do by imposing blackmail upon an earlier agricultural 
population for freedom from their own raids. This Kalavar 
or Kallar migration seems what is described in Sanskrit as, the. 
Kalabhra interregnum. 

The term Kalvar, even in the form Kalavar, ma,y not at 
first sight seem to ecpiate properly with the Sanskrit Ka}abhra. 
It is clear, however, that Kalabhra is not an exact Sanskrit 
word and is somewhat macaronic in character, a foreign word 
adopted into Sanskrit and put into a form to give it a Sanskrit 
look. In a case like that, the laws of phonetics cannot be held 
to apply strictly. Still Kalavar would seem to be rather far 
away from Kalabhra. It is not really so. To the Tamils of 
this age, the Telugus as well as the Kannada people were 
Vaclukas alike, and the Tamil frontier on .the northern side 
was V acluharmimai^ whether it be in the region of the Kannada 
people or in that of the Telugus. They seem, tirerefore, to 
have made no distinction between these two as yet. ^ The people 

some doubts as to the correctness of this derivation, but Dr. Oppert accepts 
it, and no other has been suggested., The original home of the Ivajlaus 
appears to have been Tondamandalam or the Pallava country, and tlie 
head of the class, the Raja of Pudukota, is to this day called the Tonda- 
man. There are good grounds for believing that the Kalians are a bi'aud i 
of the Kurumbas, who, when they found their regular occupation as 
soldiers gone, ‘ took to maraudering, and made themselves so obnoxious 
by their thefts and robberies, that the term Kalian, thief, was applied 
and stuck to them as a tribal appellation’. Of. the Vedic term Dasyu 
for their enemies, Thurston’s Castes and Tribes of South India, VoL III, 

p. 60. 

1 Nacehinarkiniyar commenting on sutras 398-101 of the Tolkilppiyam 
on Tamil words, defines the land of good Tamil as the country lying between 
the rivers Vaigai, passing through Madura in the south, and Marudanadi 
flowing a little to the north of the Coleroon in the Trichinopoly District 
in the north. Its western boundary is marked by Karur, S.I.R.', and the 
eastern by Maruvur (probably Kaveripattinam). In this region correct 
Tamil (Sen-Tamil) prevails. 

Twelve other divisions, circumjacent to this, are also Tamil land and 
they are, beginning from the south-east of the ceiitral block and going 
round to the north-east : (1) Pongar-nadu, {'1) Oli-Nadu, (3) Ten-Pandi- 
nadip (4) Kutta-nadu, (5) Kuda-nadu, (G) Panri-nadu, (7) Karka-nadii, 
(8) Sita-nadu, (9) Piili-nadu, (10) Malaiyaman-nadn, (11) Aruva-nadu, 
(12) Aruva-vadatalai (North Aruva). 

Twelve other similar regions are marked outside of these : (1) ^inga|ani 
(Ceylon), (2) Pa.lam-Tivu (old-isle), (3) Kollam, (4) Kflpam, (5) Koiikanam, 
(6) Tulu, (7) Kudahu, (8) Karu-nadam, (9) Kudam, (10) Vaduhu, 
(11) Telungu (Telugu), and (12) Kalingam. 

These it must be noted are not the commentator’s creation bxit 
follow ancient authority current even now. 

Another important point worthy of note is the term Vaduhu here is 
used as distinct from Karu^Nadam (Kanarese) on the one side, and 
Telugu on the other. From other references in early literature, Vaduhu 
was just on the northern frontier of the Tamil land, and would include 
the country from Tirupati north to Pulicat, and extending westwards 
through the Mysore plateau almost up to the Ghats. The Vaduhu country 
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called Kalavar in Tamil would have gone hy t-Iie name Kajabar 
ill . Kannada, the root itself and the. various secondar}^ forms 
being quite similar, in Tamil and Kanarese, of this verbal root. 
If .the form had been borrowed ’ from Kanarese, we can rea,dily 
account for ^ the form, in Sanskrit, ■ Kalabhra. Some of these. 
Kalva ehiet tains who established themselves permanently in 
the region of Tan j ore and Pudukotta in the period immediately 
following describe' themselves as Kalvar, and themselves give 
the exalted, designation to their chieftain of being Kalvar-iii- 
Kalvan, written Sans.kritwuse, meaning a Kalian among Kallars 
or a Kalian par excellence. In the Sendalai Pillar Inscription 
the term actually used for these is Kal vara -Kal van, the first 
part with the genitive affix a, being the Kannada genitive as 
well, the whole word meaning of the Kalvar b The m here 
is written as a subscript to I and has to he read Kalvar and not 
Kalavar. In the centuries following the eleventh and the 
twelfth, w-e find this Kallar imposition upon the previous agri- 
cultural population still going on, and one or two voluntary 
agreements of the people for common defence against these 
have come to notice.^ It seems, therefore, a tenable hypo- 
thesis that it is the migration of a people like the Kallar, Kalavar 
as wn should call the people properly speaking, that is respon- 
sible ibr the upsetting of the Sangam civilization in the Tamil 
country, and this migration was due to the gradual pressure 
of tlie Pallavas, who ultimately took possession of Kanchl and 
the territory dependent upon it, that is, the country of Toiida- 
mandalam. If this people advanced through the middle dis^ 
tricts rather than the coast region W'diere thej" must have met 
wdth some considerable opposition, it would account for the 
Kanarese form in which they came to be known to the Sans- 
kritists of a later period. Prom the ^angain literature, w^e have 
been able to picture to ourselves the condition of the Tamil 
land in a state of considerable prosperity. All of a sudden 
something came over and destroyed that, and when again we 
see light, we see the Tamils trying to hold their owm as against 
tlie Pallavas and the contest, as far as the historical material 
at our disposal goes, seems, from the point of view of the Tamils, 


tliereforc would be practically all Mysoi’© and the districts east of it to the 
Bay of Bengal. The term Kamatak would be the Kannada country 
prop^i' f^^^d wliat is called the Andhra country nowadays along the^ coast 
would then answer to the Telugu country. The Badagafi of tlie Nilgiris 
nowadays would perhaps be the equivalent of the Vaduhar who must 
tlien have had a more extensive habitat than at present. 

t One of them is given in South India and her Muhammadan 
Invaders as I copied it in the village Ivantlade\d in Devakottai against 
tJio 'Tondaman chieftains of Arantangi. There are a numl^or of these 
Padi-Kaval agreements (protection of established villages) iii the collec- 
tion of inscriptions made in the state of Pudukotta, which is in course of 
publication (since published). 
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unequal. The boast, of the Pallavas that they were, Pallavas 
of the three kmgdoms (Trai-Rajya Pallava) in obYioiis super- 
session of the three-crowned kings of the south, namely Cliola, 
Pandya and Chera, is clearly an indication of their claim to 
overiordship. The activity of this migration may be the cen- 
turies from A.B. 300 onwards gradually moving southwards. 
We hear of the Kalabhra yet in the Tamil country almost up 
to A.D. 700 in the Chalukya inscriptions. Under the Cholas, 
we do not hear of them. In the period of anarchy following 
the decline of the Chola power, we see them actively in evi- 
dence, in the borderland between the Chola and the Pandya 
country, particularly in Pudukotta and Raninad, and these 
people are found in large communities to-day in the Districts 
of Madura and part of Tinnevelly as also Ramnad and Pudukotta. 
It thus seems that the explanation that was very much wanted 
for the disappearance of the vSangam order in South India was 
due to this migration of the Kalvars, and that is the Kalabhra 
interregnum in South Indian History. 


AnpEnnix, 


‘ Ye cows ! Y’e Brahmans who are of the good nature of cows I 
Women, the suffering, and Ye who have not yet begotten the sons who 
would cherish the names of their ancestors by the offer of periodical 
oblations of food and water ! Seek Ye your strongholds for protection. 
We are resolved to shoot our swift arrows.’ Such is the proclamation 
of righteousness, the responsibility for practising which has been assumetl 
by our valiant sovereign Kiidumi, whose banners are carried aloft sky- 
high, on the backs of death^dealing elephants. May he prosper — -the great 
one that gave away to votaries of the arts the gold that his righteous 
administration acquired in abundance. May the years of prosperity 
of him ‘ who celebrated the sea-festival ’ be many more than tlie sands 
of the fresh-water-river Pahruli. (Nettimaiyar in Purananufu, 9.) 


Thou hast destroyed the strong fortresses of thine enemies, by plough- 
ing up, with teams of white-mouthed asses, their* broad roads cut deep 
into ruts by running cars. Thou hast likewise destroyed their fields, 
where birds come in flights for the very heavy crop of paddy, by driving 
your cars drawn by teams of fleet white-maned horses. Thou hast des- 
troyed their well-guarded tanks by driving your elephants with ever- 
moving trunks, wide necks, broad feet and angry looks. Such indeed 
is the natm-e of thine anger ; thine acts show themselves as good. There- 
fore when thine enemies advanced, carrying great spears with strong 
plates well-riveted, very eagerly for victory agamst thine own well accoutred 
army of lancers, they left their eagerness behind to live in disgrace 
thereafter. Such are many indeed. Following the faultless 
and^ the four Vedas, thou hast celebrated many great sacrifices of un- 
diminished fame. The vast fields marked by the sacrificial posts planted 
after the celebration of these sacrifices, are many too. Oh, great one, 
one who is capable of appreciating critically the music of women who 
sing to the accompaniment of the drum, tightened with leather slips and 
responding in various tones, as occasion "demanded. Which of these 
two is the more numerotis ? (Nettimaiyar in Purananuru, 15.) 
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SUPPLEMEHTAKY NOTB. 

The Kalahhras, 

Since the above was px'esented to the XVIIth International Corn 
gress of Orientaiists, .Pandit M. Kaghava Aiyaiigar has published a. note 
on the Kalabhras in the Journal of Indkm History J H'.e tries to make 
out that the Kalabhras were Vdlalas and wot Kalvars or Kallars, and 
that we have a survival of the Kalabhras in the caste which goes by the 
name, Kalappajar, a section of the Vellalas. He quotes a passage from 
the Korrangudi Plates referring to Nandivarman, Pallavarnalla, which 
mention the Valiabhas, Chahikyas, Kalabhras, Keralas, Pandyas, Cholas, 
the Tuliis, the Konkanas, and others as waiting at his door to gain an 
opportunity of admittance to render him their service. This is set down 
in contrast with the MuUarayar ehieftam, who, according to Vaikuntha 
Perumal temple mscription at Conjeevaram, came to receive Pallava- 
malla on the occasion of his installation. The Muttarayaii chieftain 
is therefore exhibited as a friend, and, on the strength of the passage 
first quoted, he regards the Kalabhra as an enemy and therefore they 
must be distinct from each other. Ainong the personages enumerated 
in the Korrangudi Plates, figure the Keralas whom we know to have 
been allies of Nandivarman, at any rate, at one time in his reign, accord- 
ing to the Madras Museum Plates. Apart from this, a statement such 
as the one made in the Korrangudi Plates is too general to bear the weight 
of the interpretation that it refers only to hostile sovereigns or their 
representatives. The Pandit, of course, does not take into consideration 
the location of the Kalabhras at the time and of the Muttarayans, who 
seem to be occupying almost the same locality. 

The next point to which he adverts is the Kalabhra-Kalappaja equa- 
tion, tlie Kalappalar being Vellalas, the Kalavars being the so-called 
Kallars of to-day. It may at once he admitted in favour of the Pandit 
tliat Kalappalar is a regular form of the Tamil equivalent of the word, 

‘ Kalabhra ’ tlirough the Pali form Kalahbha, which would become in 
Tamil Kalappu in the abstract, the affix ‘alar’ constituting merely a per- 
sonal affix, transforming the abstract into a personal name. But this 
is not quite enough to oveiTule the other as the gradual uplift of the 
Kalvar coinmunity into the Vellalas is not unknown in South Indian 
History, and the equation or otherwise of the two may turn round on 
other purely historical considerations. He is quite correct in respect 
of the number of Kalappalar chiefs, who became famous at various times 
in later history. But he takes two, one a ^aiva saint, of whom there is 
a brief account in the Periya Puranam ; and the other Achyuta Kalappa- 
lan. There are a certain number of references in Tamil literature to 
another Achyuta Kalappala, who is said to have conquered the three 
kings of the south and ruled single-handed the whole of South India. Un- 
fortunately, however, w© have no indication whatsoever of the time of 
this chieftain. About Kurruvanayanar, the Saiva-Kalappala, all that 
we have is this : that lie was a petty chieftain of Kalandai (Kaiattur) ; 
he gradually rose to so much power by his conquests that h© wanted to 
be crowned ruler, apparently of the Chola kingdom, in Chidambaram 
by the Brahman community there ‘ of the 3000 They declmed to do 
it and emigrated away into the Ohera coimtry, on the ground that they 
were accustomed to crown only members of the Chola ruling family. So 
this Kxirruvanayanar may be regarded as a ruler of the Chola country. 
There is nothing else to make him the ^a^i ara^an referred to in the Velvi- 
kudi plates. The Pandit, however, would identify him with the smd kali 
araian, which is any thing but a proper name in the context, on the gromid 
that ‘ Kurruvan ’ ‘ simply connotes the same idea as the expression 


I Journal of Indian History^ Yol. VIII, part i. 
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kali ammn \ We fail to see how distantly synonymous expressions 
like theseeouldbeheldtoestablishidentity of proper names, having regai'd 
to the fact that the term ^ JcaU arasan^ in the Velvikudi eharha* is not 
a pro])ei' name at all, whereas Kurruvan is the name of the Xayanar. 

In regard to the other identification, that of Aebyut-a ivalajipaja, 
the Pandit takes him to be distinct from the Achyuta K.ala.ppa|a , i liefathin* 
of the Moikanda Deva, the lirst of the iSaiva Santrma Achaiyas; anil 
suggests that the Achyuta Ka|appala of the literary reibrences tjuoled, 
is the Achyiita Vikkama (Vikrama) or Achyuta Ahkifuda of ihiddha 
Datta. According to Buddha Datta, Achyuta Vikrama or Adiyuta 
Vikraiita was ruler of the Gholarashtra with his capital at Ka \'eripattinam. 
13ut the Achyuta under reference in literature {references are given by 
the Pandit) is one associated with the hill Nandi and must be held, to 
have ruled what was the Ganga territory of Kolar. These early Gangas 
are described usually as having ruled from Kuvalalapiu'a (Kolar), and as 
lords of Nandagiri, as owners of the hill Nandi. This Aeliytita, theie- 
fore, who, according to the Pandit, had an alternative name Nandi, must 
be quite distinct from the Achyuta Vikrama or Achyuta Ahkranta, wlio 
ruled the Choia country and no more, and is associated with the Chola 
capital, Kaveripattinam. He might have been a Kalabhra; It must 
be noted that he is described in the poems quoted by the Pandit, as one) 
habitually given to making large gifts to Brahmans. 

It seems, therefore, clear that on the mere common feature Achyuta 
in the proper name, it would be hardly right to equate Acliyuta Vikranta 
of the Chola comitry with Achyuta with a possible Nandi as another 
alternative name, and with Nandi for his hill. It does n(.>t require much 
of penetration to see that he cannot be regarded as particularly the 
person who subverted the oxvler, and resumed the Bmhimdeua 

of Velvikudi. It is, however, not unlikely that at a later stage of their 
history, the Kalabhras overran the Ganga territory and a Kalabhra king 
held rule over that territory, or a part of it in the lifth eentiiry or some- 
what later. 
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History of Indian Social Organization,^ 

By K. P. Chattopadhyay. 
hitfoducUon. 

If the social organization of India be examined, the first 
thing that strikes the observer is the peculiar s^^stem of endogamy 
combined with exogamy, running through the whole system, 
among the vast population of the country. It is also noted at 
once that the giving of food and drink or accej)tance thereof 
between different social groups, depends on certain ideas of 
purity associated with the gi'oups. 

Some people, it will be found, are considered veiy pure ; 
and food and drink touched by them, or prepared by them, are 
accepted by alL‘^ They are the Brahmans proj)er. 

These people in their turn accex^t water and certain kinds of 
food from only some of the other social units, called jati or 
castes. These other groups are in general served by the 
Brahmans as priests — though not by their highe>st subdivision. 

There are other castes from which Brahmans do not accept 
food or clrinli: but at the same time are not regarded as very 
im|)ure, and are entitled to certain social x)rivileges. Finally 
there are the castes which are considered vile.^ 

In general, it is found that the artisans and traders belong 
to the grou^) which is considered fairly pure by the Brahmans 
while the lowest groiij) is formed by scavengers, menials, and 
people who follow such humble occupations as basket-making. 

In order to exj)iain, in the scientific sense, how such a system 
might have risen, we shall have to examine, in detail, the entire 
social organization. We shall also have to investigate how far 
the researches of ancient and modern workers in this field have- 
contributed to clarify the issues. 

Chapter I. 

Theories of Origin of Caste. 

The earliest hypothesis put forward about caste are to be 
found in the Hindu law books, and perhaps in the most elaborate 


1 Read at the first session of the Congres International d©s Sciences- 
Anthropologiqnes ©t Ethnologiques, hondon, July, 1934. 

2 There are few exceptions, which do not detract from the generalitjr 
of the remarks made. 

I have purposely used th© strong language employed in these cases,, 
to bring out the attitude hold towards these castes until recently. 
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form in the Institutes of Mann.^ According to tliese early 
■irriters, tlie castes are held to hare originated principally from 
Varna-samkara or crossing of the different races and subsequent 
further intermixture. Unfortunately, however, the terms 
Brahman, Ksatriya, Taisya, and Sudra, are , not sufficiently 
explained therein, to enable xis to follow clearly at this distance 
of time, the descriptions and explanations put forward, in these 
texts. Also, the dharmasastras, while they endeavour to 
describe the structure and explain the origin of the social 
organization of the period and in the area in which they were 
composed, do not cover the whole of India. Presumably, the 
attempt was not made, because it was not possible, owing to 
linguistic and cultural barriers. 

Before discussing the views of these ancient writers further 
in detail, it would be preferable to examine the hypothesis put 
forward hy workers of the present time and also to scrutinize the 
available data. 

The two earliest attempts to explain caste on the basis of 
the existing state of affairs, in modern times, were made by Sir 
Denzil Ibbettson in the Punjab,^ and Mr. 0. J. Nesfield in the 
United Provinces. 

Ibl>ettson studied the facts available in his province, and 
he summed up his conclusions about the origin of caste in that 
area as follows : — 

(1) At first there was the tribal division common to all 

primitive societies. 

(2) As civilization grew up, the guilds based on hereditary 

occupation came into existence. 

(3) The priests, the Brahmans, in order to preserve their 

prestige and power, insisted on the hereditary 
nature of their occupation and the necessity of 
honouring all persons of priestly descent. 

This they supported with all the weight of religion, elaborat- 
ing from the Hindu ideas of cosmogony, a purely artificial set of 
rules reflating marriage and intermarriage and declaring 
certain Mads of food and occupations as pure, impure or indif- 
ferent, The Brahmans thus acquired a degree of power 
unparalleled elsewhere, 

Ibbettson suggests in short, that after the guild system had 
developed in India, with the progress of arts and industries, the 
hereditary nature of occupations was utilized by the Brahmans 
for their own advantage. He is of opinion that, naturally, the 
descendants of Brahmans soon grew too numerous to be all 
priests, but as they did not wish to relinquish the exceptional 
privilege and honour they obtained as priests, they made com- 


1 Manu Samhita, Chapter X (any edition). 

2 Report of the Census of the Punjab, 1881. 
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miiiiity of descent, instead of occupation, tlie test of rank. In 
one word, instead of only the priests ranking as Brahmans all 
descendants of Brahmans ranked as priests, although they might 
be only nommally, or not at all connected with sacred duties. 

This unusual achievement is considered by Ibbettson to | 

have been possible for the Brahmans because of the specially 
high position they held in society. He is how^ever careful to 
explain that he does not mean that the Brahmans invented the 
principle which they thus turned to their own purpose ; on the 
contrary, the rudiments of it are found in all primitive societies, 
and it was only the extraordinary power gained by the Brahmans 
that led their teaching, probably half unwittingly, to take the 
form that tended most effectually to preserve such power 
unimpaired. 

This process, Ibbettson concludes, was quite a slow one, and 
the provisions in the Mann Samhita for the elevation of castes 
in the social scale show definitely how rules, originally elastic, 
gradually hardened into rigid bars. 

One of the difficulties of this hypothesis is to exjilain how 
the Brahmans or priests acquired such great power, in the 
beginning, which enabled them to create caste in this fashion. 

The second defect of the hypothesis lies in the fact that 
priests have been faced with the same difficulty — of growing 
numbers— in other places as well, but nowhere else have they 
been known to have succeeded in adopting such a device or to 
any similar extent as in the North Indian plains and the Southern 
peninsula. 

The Himalayan ranges bounding the North Indian plains 
include several areas comparatively free from the forces that 
actually built up caste. 

Thus in Kashmir and Nepal, the Buddhist clergy married 
and followed secular pursuits to meet the needs of family life. 

Consequently, they formed a group comparable to the 
hypotheticai Brahmans of Ibbettson. In Nepal, they actually 
form a superior class of people to the present day. Yet, with 
the example of India before them, they did not succeed in 
breaking up the mass of the people into castes refusing inter- 
marriage and interdining amongst themselves. 

A third defect of Ibbettson’s theory is that it does not give 
any explanation of the curious rules about purity and impurity 
of certain kinds of food, or of the restrictions about taking food 
of a particular kind from others. To suggest that these are 
purely fantastic customs adopted by the Brahmans, is merely 
an admission of failure to indicate the solution. 

The other early theorist on caste, M Nesfield,^ w'as very 
much impressed by what he called the fundamental unity of the 

1 Bx’iof View of the Caste Bystem of the N.W.B. and Oudh by J. C. 

JSTesfield, Allahabad, 1885. 
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Indian race: He considered the Indians as homogeneous physi- 
cally, showing that the handM of Aryan invaders had been 
absorbed in the vast mass of the aboriginal population, leaving no 
mark on their appearance. 

Hesfield therefore suggested that caste had nothing to do 
\nth race, and was developed merely because of the gradual 
evolution of arts and industries. He pointed out that at the 
bottom of the social scale in the United Provinces come the 
primitive tribes — the Tharus, Kangars, and others, whom he 
considers to be the undiluted aboriginal savages. Next come 
hunters like the Baheliyas, and fishermen such as the Dhiinars. 
Then follow the pastoral Gadariyas and Ahirs, and finally the 
great mass of agriculturists and artisans, with the lordly Rajput 
and the priestly Brahman crowning the whole structure. 

The artisans were also graded in a similar way amongst 
themselves, the basket worker holding the lowest place, with 
the weaver, the potter, and the oihnan in the middle ; and 
the metal workers, tailors and confectioners in the highest group. 

Apart from the fact that Nesfieid sometimes jumbles up in 
a single grade such curious coinhinations as Kayasth (writer), 
Bhangi (sweeper), Bhat (bard-cum -genealogist), and Nai (barber), 
great difficulties have to be faced by any such evolutionary 
hypothesis. 

First- of all it is now acknowledged on all hands that original 
inventions are not so prolific in different parts of the world. 
However, even if such an independent origin be granted, the 
question arises that as the creation of these grades was 
necessarily slow, and hence the chance of limiting them to 
definite gi’oups small, whence arose any gradation at all ? Also, 
■why were not such grades formed in the course of evolution, in 
other parts of the world ? Further, why are they accompanied 
by such curious rules of marriage and comniensality and also of 
various prohibitions ? 

All these questions Nesfieid answers by the old retort that 
the Brahmans iiavented them to increase their power. This 
again amounts to nothing but an admission of failure to solve the 
problem. 

Apart from this there is a fundamentally WTong assumption 
in Nesfield’s hyj)othesis. He assumes the occupations followed 
by the castes in order of social ascendancy, to form a series of 
increasingly complex form. This is however not based on 
facts. 

Weaving with heddles and reeds is certainly a far more 
complicated operation and belongs to a later stage of develop- 
ment of material arts than cattle tending. Yet in the United 
Provinces, the weaver ranks below the Ahir (cattle breeder and 
milkseller). This is only one of numerous such instances. 

Further, the same artisans rank differently with res]:>ect to 
each other in the different provinces. Thus the weaver and 
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potter who are impure in the United Provinces are held to be 
pure in Bengal, while the positions of the carpenter and the 
goldsmith in the latter province are reversed in Upper India. 
The hypothesis put forward by Nesfield would therefore require 
that the order of inventions was greatly altered in the different 
provinces of India. 

Therefore while it may be admitted that some of the less 
complex and comparatively humble occupations were known in 
India earlier than the more developed arts, such a conclusion 
cannot be accepted in its entirety, and certainly does not explain 
the origin of caste. 

The next worker in the field -was Sir Herbert Risley, the 
Superintendent of the Ethnological Survey.^ The difficulty of 
explaining the uniqueness of caste in India was suggested by 
him to be due to the fact that in India alone were the Aryans 
(Indo-Aiyans) brought into close contact vith an unequivocally 
black race. The sense of difference of colour which plays such an 
undoubtedly large part in the relations of men was perhaps 
even keener among these ancient fair-skinned invaders. 

Risley points out that the opponents of the Vedic people 
are called by them black, noseless, coarse featured, of low 
stature, and by similar other terms. He suggests that this gives 
a fairly accurate anthropological definition of the Dra vidian 
tribes of to-day. He adds that this repulsion, due to physical 
differences, was supplemented by disagreements of customs, 
tribal structure, and religion. In brief, the motive x^rinciple of 
the formation of Indian caste is to be sought in the antipathy 
of the higher race for the lower, of the fair-skinned Aryan ^ for 
the darker Dravidian.^ 

Risley meets one objection which immediately occurs, 
that while the principle in question may apply to the major 
groups, it fails to account for the vast network of intricate 
divisions which the caste system now presents ; for the differences 
of type which distinguish the various trading, agricultural, 
pastoral, and fishing castes from each other are hardly sharp 
enough to have brought the sentiment of race antipathy into 
play. 

Risley’s reply to this is that the numerous smaller groups 
came into being under the influence of fiction. He goes on to 
illustrate and explain w^hat he means, by giving examples from 
Bengal. He tries to show that in this province continual contact 
of Aryan and Dravidian has created a series of endogamous 
groups which may roughly be classified as Ethnic, Provincial or 


1 Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. I, H. H. Risley — Calcutta, 1801 ; 
and The People of India — H, H. Risley — Calcutta, 1908, strictly speaking 
S4nart’g work was prior to part of Risley’s work. 

2 In noting Risley’s views, I have naturally not corrected his con- 
fusion of linguistic divisions with racial divisions ; or his erroneous 
classification of races. 
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Linguistic, Territorial or Local, Functional or Occupational, 
Sectarian and Social. In the first of these classes the race basis 
is palpable and acknowledged. The others have been generated 
by the fiction that men who speak a different language, who 
dwell in a different district, who worship different gods, who 
observe different social customs, who follow a different pro- 
fession, or iDractice the same profession in a slightly different 
way, must be of a fundamentally different race. It is not 
however stated why this fiction should gain such sway among 
men of the same race and to such extent in only one part of the 
wmrld. 

It has also been pointed out by oriental scholars, that 
Risley has unduly emphasized the condemnation of colour by 
the so-called Aryans. I shall here state merely two of the 
pieces of evidence that have been brought against tiiis view. 

First of all, the twice-born Aryan could legally take wives 
from people not of their stock ; for this there were definite 
rules. Secondly, the issue of such marriages attained purity 
after intermarriage for seven generations with pure people. It 
need hardly be emphasized that such rules do not betray an 
extraordinary horror of the hypothetical black predecessors of 
the Vedic people in India.^ 

It may be pointed out that in Africa where men of the 
fair-skinned races did penetrate into the interior in early times, 
caste has not been formed as in India. If sharp physical 
difference creates caste, one would suppose that the Caucasaic 
type would find a sharper contrast in Negroid Africa than in 
India. The anthropometric evidence also does not support 
Risley’s theory of repulsion due to sharp physical contrast, if 
the data are considered province by province. A careful 
observer, even without measurements, will be impressed by the 
very obvious intermixture in the different provinces of Northern 
India.^ As far as I am aware, measurements reveal an appre- 
ciable homogeneity among people of each linguistic group. 

It will have been noted that the three important theories of 
caste come from workers in three different provinces of North 
India. Each of them was impressed by local conditions and 
put forward a general theory for the whole of India on that 
inadequate basis. 

The next worker in the field, M. Senart,^ had the advantage 
of studying carefully the different view-points, and not being a 
worker in India itself, he was not obsessed by the particular 


Manti Sainhita, Chapter X. 

8 j. o. Donnell, Census Beport, Bengal, 1891. Capt. Drake 
Brockman’s analysis also confirms this view. The recent extensive 
measurements of Dr. B, S. Guha are also in conformity with this general 
conclusion. It is not of course suggested that there are no racial differences. 
3 Les Castes dans LTnde — E. S^nart. Paris, 1894. 
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speciality of any province. In addition, a profound knowledge 
of European lore was brought by him to bear on the problem. 

As a result of his investigations Senart suggests that the 
uniqueness of the development of caste in India was the result 
of physical isolation. Parallel developments, he points out, had 
occurred in Greece and Eome. He notes that the curia in 
Rome, the phratry of Greece, and the gotra of India closely 
correspond. The bounds of exogamy existed, and membership 
of phratries, as of gotras was limited to the offsprings of families 
belonging to the group. He also shows that occupation was to 
some extent hereditary. 

The strange rules barring commensality likewise had parallels 
elsewhere. The food cooked at the sacred fire symbolized the 
unity of the family, and the religious sentiment attached to it, 
is the explanation of the rules of the table. The expulsion of an 
offender from caste by solemnly pouring out water from his 
vessel after filling it, and the modern stopping of huicka and 
pani are similar to the interdiction of fire and water in Rome, 
while the body that wields sway, the panchayet, was undoubtedly 
paralleled in the ancient councils of Greece, Rome, Germany, 
and elsewhere. 

iVfter pointing out these parallels, Senart passes on to 
suggest reasons why the national unity which finally absorbed 
the different groups in Europe was not attained in India. Here 
he takes account of the possible factors suggested by previous 
workers, and also makes his own contributions. 

His hypothesis is that the Aryan invaders of India had 
already in them the germs of the caste system. To this basic 
factor were added the facts of hostile contact with a race of 
different colour, physique, and of inferior culture. This opposi- 
tion, the consequent need of security, the contempt of the 
vanquished— all these increased the native arrogance of the 
invaders and reinforced the several beliefs and prejudices which 
guarded from intermixture the sections into which they were 
divided. 

Further, the vastness of the country tended to separate the 
groups and to multiply divisions. As difficulties diminished, and 
a more settled form of social life grew up, the need for artisans 
W’-as sharply felt everywhere, and these being in wide demand, 
were widely scattered. In the pursuit of their profession, they 
had to come in intimate contact with the aboriginal people, and 
some intermixture undoubtedly resulted. As there was no 
strong political power to wield the whole into a cohesive mass, 
the fissiparous tendency proceeded unchecked. 

When later on, some kind of examination was instituted 
about purity of descent, the priests who by reason of the privileges 
they had gained owing to the growing complexity of rites and 
ceremonies, had been better able to conserve their purity of 
descent, claimed and obtained the highest rank, albeit sharing 
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it with the royal races. The artisans, originally of the same 
stock but now under the ban of intermixture, sank in position, 
and filially became still more diluted with aboriginal blood. 

It must be admitted that Senart’s theory, as it stands, is 
not lightly to be gainsaid. The factors suggested imdoiibtedly 
played an important part in the evolution of caste. The defect 
of his theory hmvever is that it has not taken sufficient account 
of details; further, although the suggestion about the Aryans 
coming with the germ of a caste system, and this latter embryo 
developing because of the environment, is very tempting, there 
are certain grave difficulties in accepting this view. 

In Senart’s hypothesis two things are assumed or implied 

(1) That the Aryans— in the sense of the Vedic people— 

w'^ere highly superior to the people they found in 
India, represented by jungle tribes at the present 
time. 

(2) That the caste structure is essentially the same all 

over India. 

The first assumption is unjustified, and the latter only 
partly true. 

If an invading people come into a country in fairly large 
numbers, as the Vedic Aryans are postulated to have done, 
something very like uniform pressure is brought to bear upon 
the people, in front as well as on the flanks of the forw^ard wave 
oi migration. In such a case the earlier people are driven into 
what might be termed safety pockets —places in which the 
country will allow’' of a fair livelihood, but wliich are difficult 
pi access to the invaders. In India there are some such places, 
and the chief among them in North India are Nepal, Assam, and 
Chota Nagpur. 

If therefore the people of the plains (those who offered 
resistance) were driven out by the incoming Indo-Aryan tide, 
we should expect to find remnants of their culture in such places. 
Investigation shows that such is actually the case ; but it also 
brings out, very definitely, that their culture w^'as not inferior, 
as has been made out by Senart and others — and also that these 
earlier people were themselves the results of intermixture of a 
cultured race with less cultured or uncultured still earlier people. 
The remnants of this earlier culture (pre-Vedic) in Nepal show 
definitely that while ^ilds were developed in that society, and 
the earlier cultured invaders tended to preserve their racial 
purity, caste proper as known in India, did not evolve. The 
peculiar bars wdth regard to commensality and intermarriage 
among castes at the same level are absent to a large extent. 

In my paper on the analysis of Newar culture in NepaP 

3- An Essay on the History of Newar Culture : K. P. Chattopadhyay, 
Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, VoL 192S. It had been my intention to 

proceed to Nepal for detailed investigation, and if possible, excavation. 
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worked out at Cambridge in 1921-22, Under the guidance of the 
late Dr. Rivers — before the important and now famous dis- 
I coveries were made at Mohenjodaro^ — I had pointed out the 

i .existence of a high level of culture in Nepal, derived from India 

and prior to the Brahmanic pastoral civilization. I showed in 
i that paper that this early culture, in itself complex— was 

j characterized by (i) working in gold, silver, and copper, but not 

I iron, (ii) terraced and irrigated cultivation, with the hoe but not 

the plough, (iii) a style of architecture comparable to that found 
j in Malabar, (iv) distensions of the earlobe, (v) a chief god who 

I was formerly a human being, who annually rides in a car, releases 

j the Nagas to bring rain, and is worshipped by Saiva Yogis, 

i 'There are other characteristics of the culture which need not be 

r stressed here. Only one point specially indicated in that i^aper 

I should however be noted. The Brahmans who introduced dairy 

• culture into Nepal did not practise plough cultivation, nor 
employ cattle for any work. The Newars appear to have valued 
cattle for meat only, prior to the dairy culture, and they also 
did not employ cattle for any work— such as oil extraction, 
although a primitive press was used, and not the rendering 
process as among the pure Tilis of Bengal in former times. 
Plough cultivation and the use of cattle for work is associated 
! with a different culture which came to Nepal later and is definitely 

; . associated with other Brahmans, who look down upon the earlier 

Brahmans of dairy culture and also the peoj^le of copper culture. 
'The dairy people, it may be noted, lived in amit^^ with the 
latter group. 

Physical anthropology does not count definite quantitative 
I data from Nepal. But so far as the careful observation of 

I trained observers go, they agree that the higher social groups in 

' these places have undoubtedly fine features, although admixtures, 

‘especially Mongolian, have occurred. As we have noted, the 
characteristics of the. Newar culture of Nepal show that the 
. earlier peo]Dle passed through India. It follows therefore that a 
fine featured, cultured race could penetrate into India and to 
Nepal diffusing their civilization, and intermixing, to some 
-extent at any rate, with the people ; yet although the country 
was vast and the aborigines differed physically and were inferior 
in culture at least to the people met by Vedic invaders, caste as 
. a rigid institution was not evolved. It has therefore to be 
. admitted that while all the factors enumerated by Senart tend 
to develop grades in society, and are likely to help the crystalliza- 
tion of caste, yet they are not sufficient for its initiation. 

I ' Jhe Anthony Wilkin studentship of Cambridge University was awarded 
to me in 1922 for this purpose. But the project had to be abandoned, 
. as the Nepal Government refused to grant the necessary permission. 

1 Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization, Vols. I-III : Edited by Sir 
.John Marshall, London, 1931, 
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The second assumption of Senart was, that caste organiza- 
tion is fairly nniforni all over India. Strictly speaking, this is 
not correct ; there is only a general agreement in outline, in the- 
caste organization in different parts of India. The relative 
positions of different groups vary, as we have seen., too much 
in the different areas to permit of any simple explanation, of the 
kind put forward by Senart. 

Dr. Hutton has recently put forward his views of the origin 
of the caste system in India.^ He has been impressed by the- 
belief in special magical qualities peculiar to certain social 
groups, as found in the Naga Hills — one of the safety pockets of 
earlier culture noted before. He has concluded from a study of 
such facts that the fear of mana (as he prefers to call it, after 
the well-known concept) of one group working harm on, or 
neutralizing the mana of another group, has been responsible 
for the segregation of castes found in India. 

In support of this view he states that in the unadministered 
area to the east of the Naga Hills ' each village is a political 
unit ’ and ‘ there is very often to be seen a distribution by 
villages, of certain occupations It frequently happens that 
upheavals in village politics leads to migration of a part of a- 
village community, usually an exogamous elan, to another' 
village. Such strangers cannot however ' ply their ancestral 
craft when that differs from the occupation of their hosts ' . . , 

‘ and should the strangers insist on it, they must again go else- 
where to some village in which it is permitted Otherwise- 
‘ they are welcome to settle and cultivate 

There is however ‘ generally speaking, no tabu on com- 
mensality or intermarriage Although Dr. Hutton has stated 
that ‘ for a possible source of the commensal tabu . . we need 
not look far from that of the occupational one ’ and has further 
added that their origin may be connected with the idea that the- 
presence of strange craftsmen practising their craft is condoned 
or rather rendered less dangerous by the prohibition of intimate 
relations with them ’, the facts noted by him prove that intimacy 
does exist and that the bar on commensality and intermarriage 
has no connection with that on ancestral occupation. The 
fact that commensality is not debarred even with regard to- 
Christian converts further confirms the lack of any connection 
between the belief in mana in the Naga Hills and the bar on 
intimate social intercourse found in the caste system. 

Dr. Hutton appears to have overlooked the fact that the- 
ya^e belief found by him among Nagas in magical qualities, 
intimately bound up with social groups plying the same craft 
and wrhich are more in the nature of a group of extended families, 
related by the ties of intermarriage, is present in a much more- 
definite form in orthodox Hindu society. There, however, it 


1 Census of India, 1931, VoL I, India, Chap. XII, Delhi, 1933. 
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leads— not to isolation of castes, but to union of members of 
each household and their separation from other households which 
are exogam, ous units for intermarriage in these hills. The details 
of household exogamy a term coined by me to designate a 
particular kind of social unit involved in exogamy, leading to 
dificrent types of resultant social organizations under different 
conditions, will be found in my paper on ' Contact of peoples as 
affecting marriage rules 

Here I may note that the Hindu bride at the time of 
marriage changes her gotra or affiliation to the patrilineal clan. 
But even then she cannot enter by herself into the house of her 
husband. She has to be carried across the threshold in the 
arms of the senior-most woman of the household — generally her 
mother-in-law. Offerings are then made to thp ancestral ghosts 
—who are now believed to have a skyhome, although analysis 
of the culture shows the earlier residence to have been in the 
home itself. The introduction thus effected through the senior- 
most woman as intermediary is confirmed by the ceremony 
known as ‘cooking of rice by the bride’. The patrilineal or 
agnatic relations partake of rice cooked by the bride. It should 
be^ remembered here that cooked rice forms the principal oblation 
to the ancestral ghosts. The girl is thus taken over into the 
living as well as ghostly unit of her husband’s social group. Her 
father docs not take food in her husband’s house until the first 
male child is born to her. It is well known that every Hindu of 
pure caste has to offer oblations, not only to the patrilineal 
ancestors on his father’s side, but also to his mother’s father 
and the patrilineal ancestors of a less number of generations on 
that side. It is therefore obvions that the two social units of 
ghostly and living persons are united tlirough the birth of the 
male child. It is also clear that the living and the dead are 
governed by the same rules of commensality and that they form 
together a common social group. The permission and prohibi- 
tion with regard to eating boiled rice among the households has 
behind it the unity and exclusiveness of the ancestral ghosts. 

Intermarriage is also prohibited as being among near kin, 
among members of this particular social unit with common 
ancestral ghosts (sapinda) who thus appear practically to live 
and influence the lives of the descendants. The ‘household 
exogamy ’ previously referred to fits in with this general scheme 
of things. 

Caste segregation is different and based on other forces. 
The occupational groups found in Naga Hills by Dr. Hutton are 
comparable to those pointed out by me among the Bauddhamargi 
Newars and fit in with my conclusions regarding the earlier 
culture levels. For the sake of completeness it may be added 
that it is probable that the almost deified ancestors were restricted 


1 See later. 
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to certain definite occupations which alone were learnt or taught 
and this has resulted in such exclusiveness with regard to other 
occupations at the present day ; while the social unity of the 
particular stream of culture hringers has allowed intermarriage 
and interdining among those who were civilized by contact and 
admixture with them. For each of these occupational groups, 
the practice of the ancestral craft is a religious cult or duty, as 
much as a means of livelihood. The association of the worship 
of Matsyendranath with occupational guilds in Nepal and 
somewhat similar conditions among Nayars and certain other 
castes in Cochin are definitely in support of this view. The 
ceremonial worship of the tools of the profession by every Hindu 
caste on a certain date (varying in different provinces) in the year 
also fits in with s\ich a hypothesis. 

Chapter II. 

Factors in caste development. 

We may now' examine the uniformity of general outline of 
caste organization and find out what are the forces, which w'orking 
in different ethnical provinces have contributed to this result. 

We have already noted that the first characteristic of caste 
is its horizontal stratification. This finds expression in barriers 
to : (a) marriage, (6) taking of food of certain kinds, and (c) 
accepting water, from those at lower levels. Further, certain 
occupations are restricted to each level and are follow-ed from 
father to children. 

The second important characteristic of caste is, that each 
horizontal stratum is divided into a small or large number of 
compartments, by bars against {a) intermarriage and to some 
extent, (b) interdining. Certain occupations are definitely 
reserved for certain of these groups, and ordinarily, encroach- 
ment is not permissible.^ 

We have already seen in the case of Nepal, that the immigra- 
tion of a people of superior culture into a much less civilized coun- 
try tends to set up horizontal strata. Vertical divisions do not, 
however, arise, even though we may get fairly strong occupa- 
tional guilds. Further these people eat together and generally 
intermarry — though of course, the guilds naturally act as 
obstructions in this respect, to some extent. 

The social isolation of the Indian castes from each other, 
at the same or at different levels, is far greater, and indicate the 
existence of some other powerful motive force, tending to bring 
about this separation. 

Normally, people living in the same part of the country — 
unless isolated physically, or by difficulties of transport — tend to 

1 The laxity in this matter, in modern times, is easily accounted for 
hy the very great changes in the economic forces operating in India. 
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meet or mix socially, except wlien there is : (a) an opposition of 
interests, (6) difference of religion or social rales, or (c) the idea 
of superiority . Each of these factors tends to breed distrust and 
hostility and isolate social groups, even as community of interests, 
culture and religion bind people together into a social and 
political unit. 

The analysis of the different theories of origin of Indian 
caste has made it abundantly clear, that the immigration of 
one or inore cultured people into India has played a large part 
in the development of that institution. We may therefore 
proceed to discuss the effect of each of the forces mentioned in 
the previous paragraph, in the case of contact of j)eoples. The 
last factor will be taken up first. 

The sense of social superiority, resting upon a very definite 
superiority of material arts, tends to create different levels in 
society. If the difference in culture be fairly great, and the 
superior newcomers are not very numerous — ^not too numerous, 
in fact, to dispense with the need of conciliating the earlier 
occupiers of the soil, — a friendly relation is soon set up.^ 

Actually, in a country like India, where the barriers to free 
movement of peoples were very great, under prehistoric condi- 
tions of transport, no immigration could take place all at once 
in very large numbers. Whichever body of people penetrated 
India — from the North-east, North-west, or by the sea — must 
have done so in several waves. The first settlements would 
of necessity be founded by bold and adventurous men, mostly 
unaccompanied by women. Intermixture with the aborigines 
would largely occur, and the tendency will be to have a more or 
less pure aboriginal group, with a su|)erior class of mixed origin 
above it. There may, in addition, bo a small class of the highest 
grade, the descendants of immigrants, who found it possible to 
marry wives of their own race. This class will come into existence, 
in any case, later on, w^hen some civilization had grown up, and 
it was x>ossible for women to come over in appreciable numbers. 
While the consciousness of superiority on the part of the new-- 
comers w-ould keep their pure and mixed groups aloof from each 
other, and the aborigines (in the sense of earlier occupiers of 
the soil, at a much low-er stage of culture), the members of each 
group would be knit together firmly by community of economic 
interests and social rules. 

Where the community of economic interests lead to fairly 
friendly intercourse — (as in the case of contact of a superior 
cultured people with a people much less civilized but strong 
enough to resist displacement or extinction) and there is inter- 
mingling of blood, the social customs of the people of superior 


1 In the case of a highly civilized people entering in larger nmnbers 
into a. country populated thinly and by a people at a very lowly stage^ of 
culture, exthiction occurs, as in the case of Tasmania and parts of Australia. 
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culture teud to be adopted— while new and common (to both 
groups) social customs come into existence.^ 

Religious difierenees, apart from their social appendages or 
implications, are not so important. If the newcomers are 
superior in material arts and general culture, it is possible for 
them to arrive at some reasonable compromise with the beliefs 
of the earlier people, and produce a rationalization covering it, 
to the satisfaction of future generations. Every religion in the 
world, Hindu, Cixristian, and Muhammadan, has followed this 
course, often deliberately, and with success. Well-known 
examples of it are the absorption and replacement of ancient 
festivals by Christmas and other Christian festivities, in Europe 
and Asia Minor ; and the gradual gathering into the fold of 
Hinduism the different deities worshipped by the different 
people of India. 

If, however, the economic interests are such that friendly 
relations are not possible, the social and religious differences will 
help to accentuate the division. Hostile relations will also be 
set up where the material culture of the two groups do not 
differ to any very appreciable extent, and there is not enough 
room or scope for each groups to live and spread, unliampered 
by file other In such case, even if the later comers siioceed in 
colonizing, by virtue of superior, military force, there will be no 
intermixture of the two groups. If one group succeeds in 
obtaining political domination over the other, there will of course 
be a difference in status of the two groups. The vanquished 
group will be looked upon as inferior— even if they possess 
cultural superiority in some respects over the victors, 

A good example of such a case is furnished by the Gorkha 
conquest of Nepal and consequent degradation of Newars. In 
the composite social structure of Nepal, the Gorkhas have their 
own caste hierarchy, with social rules derived from the Hindu 
Sastras. Under them come the Hindu Newars observing social 
rules unmistakably derived from their older culture. At the 
bottom of the scale come the Bauddhamargi Newars, who are 
culturally superior to the Gorkhas. 

The economic rivalry arising between people standing at 
about the same level of material culture is therefore an important 
factor in the isolation of groups. 

We have aheady seen that the Vedic invaders of India 
were preceded by at least one other cultured people. The latter 
were responsible for the creation of different social levels, owing 
to partial intermixture with the still earlier and much less 


A A detailed discussion of the eifeot of contact of peojjles on some 
social rules will be found in the writer’s essay entitled ‘ Contact of peoples 
as affecting marriage rules’. Presidential Address: Anthropology 
section, ISth Indian Science Congress ^ 1931. 

2 The commercial- rivalry of the different powers and the wars for 
•colonies and dependencies are modem examples of such hostile relation. 
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ci^ltiired people.^ If the above-noted pre-Vedic immigration of 
cultured people bad affected all or most of the aboriginal people 
of India, then the Vedic conquerors would have been in the 
position of the Gorkhas of Nepal. They would have formed an 
entire social group (with their own sub-divisions), occupjdng a 
social status higher than that of the subjugated races. Vertical 
divisions, separating caste groups, would not have come into 
existence in such case. 

We may therefore conclude that the first set of superior 
cultured immigrants had not obtained a firm foothold all over 
the country, when the second set of invaders came. This does 
not of course preclude the successful colonization by the earlier 
comers, at one or more points, and for some time, before the 
others came. The known difficulties of transport and the 
physical barriers would make penetration into the interior a 
very slow process in those days. 

If both groups were numerous (or one had some special 
advantage countervailing the inequality of numbers), and sought 
to secure the country for their race and culture ; or both these 
people sought the same rights and advantages from the aborigines, 
a keen rivalry would be set up — ^followed probably by actual 
warfare. If any of, or both, the groups of immigrants had 
entered into the country as the result of expulsion from else- 
where, or owing to pressure of population, successful settlement 
alone would secure survival ; failure would entail extinction. 
The resulting hostilities would therefore not be a fight for gain 
merely, but a struggle for existence. In such case, each group will 
probably do its best to increase its strength and man-power by 
enlisting the aboriginal population, as far as possible, on its side.^ 
Each group of newcomers would seek to set up friendly relations 
with the aborigines. These people would naturally have to be 
benefited, economically, to some extent, to ensure their alliance, 
and also to utilize them properly. Some, at least, of the arts 
that were brought by the immigrants would have to be taught 
to them ; but it is probable, that the essential knowledge (com- 
parable to modern practice with regard to armaments and key 
industries) would be kept inviolate among the teachers. 

It is also likely that each group of invaders had some special 
superiority over the others, in certain technical arts. It would 
be very important in such case to prevent a leakage of such 
knowledge to the opposite camp, and for that purpose — to the 
people in general. 


1 Wherever the term aborigines or aboriginal people is used in this 
chapter, the above qualifications should be understood to have been 
mad© — unless otherwise specified. For convenience of analysis, the 
interaction of two sets of cultured immigrants only are considered. 

2 The rival solicitation of the * masses ’ by the different political 
parties drawn from the classes, and the enlisting of Amerindians by the 
warring English and French in America, furnish good modem parallels. 
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The sentiment of contempt that a half-civilized people 
entertain, after contact with a superior cultnre, towards their 
own unciiltured brethren will supply a powerful and ejBEective 
check th regard to the aborigines proper , The attitude tow^ards 
semi-civilized aborigines who had been in contact with the other 
set of cultured immigrants would, however, be different. In the 
absence of hostility between the teachers, the pupils of both 
groups would tend to fraternize. Rivalry tetw^een the leaders 
(immigrants) w^ould, however, quickly lead to enmity between, 
follow^ers. The resulting isolation woxild be complete if there 
were serious differences in social and religious rules. If, in 
addition, the country were vast, and the colonists very much 
scattered, each local group would tend to develop very much in. 
isolation from the others. 

It is not likely that in the outlying areas, the settlers would 
be able to develop or introduce all the arts. Probably one or 
two important ones would be taught.^ The presence of a 
neighbouring colony of the hostile group wmuld lead to such 
trade secrets b^ing jealously guarded. Intermarriage or even 
social mixing with such a group would be debarred— by the 
half -tutored aborigines as well as the cultured immigrants — in 
their j oint interests . If the food used by the rival peoples differed 
widely, the relations of the sexes were of different character, 
and the religious beliefs and gods were different, the resulting 
mutual contempt and hatred would make intercourse impossible. 
If, in addition, the immigrants differed in colour and piiysique 
from the aborigines, each group of superior immigrants w^ouicl 
give vent freely to the contempt it felt towards the inferior 
people, directing such abuse at the half -cultured and uncultured 
people of the hostile camp. In this, they would be followed by 
their own semi-civilized pupils, even though they might be of 
the same colour or physique as the abused people. 

In course of time, when some sort of equilibrium w^oiild be 
reached, it would be found that many of the local groups of 
artisans, practising one particular trade, had developed into 
isolated castes, separated by bars against intermarriage and 
commensality from every other social group. If a general survey 
and classification were made, all such local castes would be 
divided into groups according to : (1) profession, (2) social 
affiliation to this or that ^oup, and (3) if the line of descent 
w^as different among the different groups of people in contact, 
according to descent through males or females from immigrants 
or aborigines. To the ancient surveyor of social groups, the 


1 The restriction of particular occupations to particular villages, in 
Assam Hills, noted by Hutton as showing (;aste formation in the early 
stages (Indian Censt.is Report, 1931), tits in with the view put forward in 
this paper. The distribution of ai^isan castes, in dofinito localities,, 
though scattered later on, is in hamony with these tacts. 
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affiliation to one or the other group of 'immigi'ants, the line of 
descent, and probable admixture of race, would be the main 
factors determining social status. Hence the theory of crossing 
and also of various degrees of the same may be expected to 
bulk large (as they do) in the classifications of those times. 
Further, if one group of immigrants and their friends attained 
masteiy in one place, and the other group in another ; while 
some kind of compromise was arrived at, in a third area, in the 
face of special circumstances, the relative position of different 
social groups would vary, from one such province, to another.^ 
The agreement in detail requires to be worked out province by 
province. 

The analysis of culture which I have been able to carry out 
so far, indicates that the results are in agreement with the views 
put forward in this essay. 

It appears, however, that there were not two but three 
sets of cultured people who contended for mastery in India and 
built up caste organization. 

There aj)pear to have been two early streams of culture 
bringers, one of vdiich was a fisherfolk who were acquainted 
vntli, or who more probably later on came to acquire knowledge 
of, working of iron. They seem also to have practised or been 
acquainted with a rude form of agriculture, comparable to 
jhuming, bxxt not terracing or systematic irrigation. Their 
speech belonged to the same famil}’' of languages as that of the 
Birhors of Chota Nagpur and Khasias of Assam . 

There was another people who worked copper, silver, and 
gold, and practised terraced irrigation, with hoe cultivation. 
Cattle was not employed by these people for any work but 
valued for meat only. 

A third stream of culture of later date is associated intimately 
with the breeding of cattle for dairy work but not for plough 
cultivation or other wmrk/^ 

The employment of cattle for domestic and other work and 
the introduction of plough cultivation is associated with another 
people, who seem to have preceded, and in some places followed 
the dairy people. With this group as well as the people of hoe 
cultivation is associated traditions of origin from or occurrence 
of incestuous unions of brothers and sisters. These two sets of 
agricultural people appear to be related by culture as well as 
race. The fisherfolk practised burial, at first in the house itself, 
and appeared to have possessed a belief in a resuscitation of the 
dead person, who thereafter lived as a benevolent ancestral 
ghost — either in the dw^-elling house, or later on, in a grave lined 
with or associated with stone. 


1 These are all permissible and very possible alternatives. 

2 The term ‘ third stream ’ should not be taken to mean chronologi- 
cally third in order of immigration. 
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The agricultural ’(hoe culture) cojiper working people 
practised cremation. They feared the ghosts of the dead on 
taking ceremonial care that the ghosts did not return 

to their houses after death. . , i t ^ 

In some places, after the culture of the burial people had 
been submerged in that of the cremation people, a recovery 
of the earlier group took place. In such cases a secondary 
burial— after formal but not actual cremation (such as merely 
touching the face with fire), or of the ashes or tokens to represent 
these remains, after actual cremation, came into existence. The 
diffierent types of disposal of the dead at Mohenjodaro seem to 
be in line with this view.^ Some of the stages are comparable to 
what has taken place in Chota Nagpur and the Himalayan 
foothills of Eastern India. ^ 

The social changes brought about by the different sets of 
people have been indicated in my paper on contact of peoples. 
I have analyzed there only the social data, especially kinship 
terms and functions. The conclusions thus arrived at there, fit 
in with the results of analysis of material culture and other data 
and confirm them. The details need not be repeated here. Only 
the major conclusions will be noted. 

The different stages arising out of social contact and modifica- 
tion, were as follows, in East and South India 

(i) An immigration of one or more cultured people, 

laying stress on household exogamy, and not on 
paternity, leading to a growth of matrilineal society 
of (Afferent types under conditions, with 

anomalous kba marriage. 

(ii) Interaction of matrilineal people from different areas 

leading to further changes. 

(iii) Immigration of a patrilineal people leading to cross- 

cousin marriage, along with mother-right — but 
giving an appearance of father-right in case of 
patrilocal residence; and elsewhere imparting 
strongly patrilineal traditions. 

' (iv) A final cultural domination by a patriarchal people. 

In North India the first three stages seem to have been 
followed by another patrilineal immigration leading to definite 
intermixture of races. 

It is not of course suggested that there was absolutely no 
penetration by or admixture of this group, in South or East 
India. It is also not implied that the results of interaction had 
similar results or final domination by the same culture every- 
where. 

As stated before, the earliest comers were the fisherf oik who 
later on seem to have become acquainted with iron working. It 


1 Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civihssation, Vol. I, Chap. VI. 
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seems to liave been definitely known to these people when they 
came to Eastern and Central India. In other places, the earliest 
metal workers were probably the people of copper culture — • 
affiliated to the civilization of the Indus valley. 

The third stage was probably reached in most places owing 
to interaction with the people with a tradition of incestuous 
unions. A reference to my paper on contact of peoples will 
show that this stratum of society will have been formed by 
contact with immigrants who in the eyes of the older people 
had been violating the barriers set up against incest. The 
two results, arrived at from different lines of enquiry, therefore 
fit in very well. Historically, the Rajanya tribes like Sakya 
and Koli seem to have belonged to this type of society. The 
imperial Sungas and Satakarnis who ruled over India from 190 
B.c. to 194 A.o. have also been shown by me elsewhere to have 
possessed a social organization to some extent typical of this 
stage.^ 

The fourth stream of culture, of level (IV), is that of the 
pastoral Vedic immigrants, who gave rise to the Brahmanic 
aristocracy of Madhyadesa in later times. 

Alliances between different groups, and bitter struggles 
appear to have taken place before some kind of equilibrium 
was reached, and the caste system with its complex structure 
evolved as a stable form of social organization. 


1 Social organization of Satakarnis and Sungas, J.P,A.8.B,, VoL 
XXIII, 1927. 
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The Gadak Festival in Bengal.^ 

By K. P. Chattopabhyay. 

In a previous paper ^ I have described in detail the Manda 
festival as it is found in Chota Nagpur. It has also been stated 
there that no satisfactory account of the Cadak festival, which 
is comparable to this Manda celebration, is available in print.^ 
The ceremony was observed in 1934 in detail during the last 
week of Caitra (April 6-13) at different places in Calcutta and 
suburbs. 

The Cadak festival is associated with the vernal equinox. 
The ceremony begins a week before the end of the month of 
Caitra (March -x4pril) and culminates on the last day of that 
month, which also marks the close of the year, in Bengal. This 
date is known as the day of crossing of the equator {mahdvisuba 
samlmmti). Actually it comes after the day of the vernal 
equinox b}?" about three weeks. The name, however, indicates 
clearly the association with the equinoctial day which once 
did coincide with this elate. The end of the year in Bengal 
appears in course of time to have lagged behind to this extent. 
Tile traditional origin of the festival is that on this date king 
Vana, in order to please Mahadeva, drew blood from his body 
as an offering and propitiated him by dances (along with friends) 
which are favoured hj Him.^ i 

In Bengal the biggest centre of worship of Siva is the temple 
of the Tarake^war in the Hughly district. Several thousands 
of devotees congregate there every year at the time of the Cadak. 
But the ceremony as performed there, and described by devotees ^ 
is not so rich in details as that generally performed in the villages. 
I shall, therefore, describe the ceremonial as observed by me 
in the suburbs of Calcutta, noting differences from the ceremonial 
observed in Tarakeswar. In Calcutta the Cadak is celebrated 
in more or less complete detail in some of the suburbs and in 


1 Bead at the annual meeting of the British Association in Aberdeen, 
Septembei', 1934. 

2 JFAJSB, New Series, VoL XXX, pp. 151-161 (1934). 

3 A few meagre details are available of the ceremony as performed 
in South India in ‘ Selections ’ from the Records of the Madras Government, 
No. VII — Beporfc on Madras, 1854, and in Mr. L. K. Anantakrishna Aiyar’s 
Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. II. 

^ Vi^vakosa (Bengali Encyclopsedia), Yol. V, p. 81-83. 

^ I was uxiable to go to Tarakei^war. The details were obtained 
from (a) a priest who officiated there, (5) a teacher of a school who became 
a devotee there this year, (c) an ordinary peasant devotee of Tarakeswar. 

( 397 ) 





1 I have to thank my friend Babu Hem Chandra Kaskar for his kind- 
ness in extending to me facilities in obserting the ceremonial in Beliaghatta 
in great detail. It is held on his property and under his patronage. 
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an abbreviated form in the city proper. The ceremony was 
watched by me in part, or Ml, or details checked by enquiries 
from devotees and priests at (a) Kalighat, (b) liaiish Mukherji 
Road, (c) Monoharpukur, (d) Paddapiikur, (e) Sastitola, and (/) 
Beliaghata. 

The ceremony was observed in full detail in the last-named 
locality and to a less fuller extent in Paddapukiir (Bhownipur) 
and Monoharpukur,^ 

In every instance the details of the ceremonial were obtained 
from the officiating priest prior to actual observation. Addi- 
tional features of the ceremonial could therefore be noted without 
any difficulty. 

Except in places, where there are brick- built temples of 
Mahadeva, the fest thing that is done, is to construct a temporary 
thatched hut for this deity. The thatch is made of cocoanut 
leaves — not straw. Barring one place, these huts (and also the 
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temples) were found by me to face the south. Only in one place 
the hut opened in the east. But the priest sat on the southern 
side of it facing the deity which was placed to his north (Plate 
9, fig. 1). An earthen figure of a crocodile is also constructed 
at the same time, outside the hut. The crocodile is made of 
earth raised 6" from the ground, is about six feet long and 
faces the east, the body lying north and south. The jaws are 
wide open and just in front of the crocodile is built up an earthen 
figure of a male child, lying on its back and across the length 
of the jaw (Plate 9, fig. 2). The scales of the crocodile are 
indicated by putting tamarmd seeds on the earthen surface 
of it. As in other Bengali festivals two earthen water-pots 
with a green cocoanut on the top of each, and mango twigs 
dipping in the water, are placed on each side of the entrance. 
A plantain shoot is also set up by each pot. A line of mango 
leaves are hung over the entrance. 

The altar {vedi) is now prepared. 

A square mound of earth (levelled) is built up, with a 
circular projection in the front. 

There is a depression (A) in the centre, on which an earthen 
pot (ibafoi) full of Ganges water, and infusion of siddhi (leaves 
of Cannabis Saliva) are kept. In it dips a mango twig. Another 
smaller earthen pot {ghat) is placed on the projection ; it is smeared 
with rice flour solution, and Vermillion outside. A mango 
twig dips in the water and on it is a green cocoanut. Round 
mud balls are placed in some places at the corners (c, c, c, c) 
and in these are stuck bamboo sticks, with strips of palm leaves 
fixed in the split sticks. Thread is wound round these sticks 
as in other worship. In other places four big water-pots are 
placed, one in each corner of the room, and one as usual in the 
centre. In any case the stone phallic image of ^iva is brought on 
an earth dish and put on the big pot, in the centre. All the pre- 
parations are made by the chief devotee (called Mula Sanydsl 
in Central Bengal, and pat hhahta in West Bengal). He puts 
on ochre coloured cloth and a sacred thread {paitd) with a root 
of the kusa grass [Eragrostis Cynomroides) tied in a knot at 
the centre of the bunch of threads. The dress is simple, just a 
loin cloth as is shown in the photographs (Plate 9, fig 3). 
He invests the other devotees with the same dress and sacred 
thread with the kusa root. In some places each of the devotees 
is furnished with a cane stick. In others this is not to be found. 
But the chief devotee must carry, in any case, a cane stick with 
the handle formed by a loop of the cane. 

The devotees fast during the day time on the 25th Oaitra, 
(which is the last date for joining the band of worshippers) 
put Vermillion marks and rice paste on the water-pot, and the 
deity Siva is then installed by the priest, who is invariably 
an Acarya Brahmana (grahavipra). 
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At night after the ceremonies of the day are over, at about 
eight, the devotees eat havisya, i.e. milk, sun-dried rice boiled 
in water, with a little butter, and also fruits. 

This food is continued on the 26th but not on the 27th 
or 28th of Caitra. On the 27th the ‘ ’ or great 

havisya is taken. Only three grains of rice are boiled in milk, 
of which one remains in the pot, one is just chewed and expec- 
torated, and another eaten. On this date the fast is broken at 
midnight and in solitude. On the 28th only fruit is taken. 

Certain details of the worship have to be gone through 
every day. In the morning there is no ceremony. The work 
.starts from the afternoon when the devotees go to bathe. • On 
their return, Siva is placed on a copper water-pot, worshipped 
and a flower put on his head, mentioning that now they are 
going to perform the ceremonies of the day. The priest mutters 
incantations and sprinkles water on the deity, while the devotees 
sit in front of the temple (Plate 10, figs. 1 and 2). Generally 
the kettle drum beats and the devotees move their head wildly 
from side to side as if they are going off into a trance and shout 
^worship the old Siva, we worship his feet*. The flower on 
the head of Siva is believed to come down if every part of the 
•ceremony (and fast) has been properly observed. If there is 
delay, the devotees sometimes get up and march round the temple, 
either on foot or doing some penances. 

If there is still further day, the devotees may be tied with 
towels or otherwise and even beaten. Finally the deity is 
pleased ; or somebody goes off into a trance (bhar) and confesses 
Ms delinquency. There is further penance and in the end 
the flower is believed to fall down. 

After this the devotees worship the crocodile. Vermillion 
is put on the image by the priest, and then by the devotees. 
Bael leaves (JSgle Marmelos) and flowers are also put on it. 
The incantation is to the effect that the sun-god is being wor- 
shipped. 

Then comes the special ceremonial of each date ; these 
are described later on. Finally the priest dips the Siva image 
(unless it is fixed in a temple) in the Ganges water of the water- 
pot which formed the seat of it and goes away. The devotees 
then break their fast. The special ceremonial on the different 
dates vary to some extent with regard to the order in which they 
are performed. The actual ceremonials are, however, the same 
in every part of Central Bengal. 

The special ceremonies are : — 

1. The swing over the fire, 

2. The jump on thorns. 

3. The jump on knives. 

4. The piercing with arrows, 

5. The marriage of ^iva, and flire dance. 
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6. The swinging on the Cadak tree. 

7. The propitiation of the resuscitated ghosts. 

In most places the swinging over the fire is done on the 26th, 
in a few places on the 25th and 27th. In one place I found 
it to be done on the day of the Cadak, i.e. the last day of the 
year. The details of this ceremony are noted below. 

1. As usual, the devotees first bathe, then worship Mahadeva 
until the flower drops from his head. Then they proceed to 
the frame erected for swinging. This consists of two tall bamboo 
poles set apart about ten feet from each other, and with a number 
of cross bars of bamboo, the first being fixed at the height of 
six feet from the ground. Sometimes there is only one cross 
bar ; more often there are one or two bars above the first one 
each about four feet higher than the one below. The line join- 
ing the uprights runs from north to south, so that the devotee 
swings from west to east. A shallow pit is dug at the middle 
of the line joining the ixprights, about a foot in diameter at the 
outer edge, and a fire is lit of wood of the kul tree {Zizy'jphus 
Jujuba). The Ulu reed (Imperata Arundiracea) is used to fire the 
stack. The fire is allowed to burn out to some extent so that 
there is plenty of live charcoal on the improvised hearth. 

The devotees now worship the swing frame-- putting Ver- 
million marks on the posts and offering flowers. Then the 
chief devotee gets up on the cross bar and hangs head downwards, 
supporting himself by twisting his leg over the cross bar. The 
legs are held in a loop of towel by another devotee to prevent 
clipping. Incense is now sprinkled on the embers and the fire 
fanned a little. The chief devotee swings thrice — ^usually facing 
east and beginning from west to east, over the fire and smoke 
(Plate 10, fig. 3). The chief devotee is followed by the 
■other devotees and finally by his assistant — the sesa or ‘last’ 
devotee. This man stretches forth his arms and, as he swings, 
.scoops out the live embers, scattering these in front of the hole. 
As he comes down from the frame, he and other devotees dance 
on the live charcoal until the embers are put out. In some 
•of the places I observed a handful of the embers carried quickly 
to the altar of 6iva and offered to him like flowers. Siva is 
now worshipped and the fast broken. 

In Tarakeswar, no earthen crocodile is built up or offerings 
made to the sun. The swinging over the fire is absent. The 
•devotees instead of it, circumambulate the temple, lying down 
at full length and then getting up, pulling the body forward 
to the place reached by the head. 

2. The next day (27th) thejump on thorns takes place. Cocoa- 
nut or date palm leaves are laid on the ground in front of Siva’s 
altar ; on it is piled to a depth of a couple of feet, the thorny 
branches of the beyuTich tree. After the usual prehminary 
worship, the devotees come to the heap of thorns and drop 
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flat on it and roll once on it shouting, ■■ worship to the old ^iva, 
may we worship his feet’. A couple of towels are usually 
stretched on the thorn across the line of the fall to enable the 
devotee to be pulled up when his rolling is finished. The usual 
worship is then offered to Mahadeva. This portion of the cere- 
mony is performed in Tarakeswar on the 28th Caitra. A big gdjan 
or festival of Siva is held ip Ramnagar, near Tarakeswar and 
a large number of devotees come from that place, each with 
a thorny branch of beyunch or bonch (Fiacourtia Sepiaria). These 
are heaped on the courtyard in front of the deity and the chief 
devotee of Ramnagar first falls flat on his face on the heap of 
thorns. Here no twisted towels are allowed to be stretched, 
the devotee being picked up by holding his waist- cloth. The 
god is supposed to protect the devout in their fall on thorns.^ 

3, The jump on knives usually takes place on the 28th, 
although in one place I found it done on the 30th Caitra. In 
this place however, first there was the swing over fire and then 
the jump on knives followed immediately after by the swinging 
on the Cadak tree. 


Figuee 2. 



The knives actually used were generally shaped as shown 
in figure 2 (a). The type shown in figure 2 (b) is used only where 
the full ceremony is gone through, and is meant for the last (i^e^a) 
devotee to jump on. The knives (a) are made of steel and are 
2" wide at the centre; the knife (6) was 3" wide at the broad 
end. The length measured in a straight line from tip to tip 
was one foot for the knives (a) and two feet nearly for the other 
kind. 

A plantain stem about three feet long is cut off and on it 
are fixed three or five knives by pushing in the projections. 
The . knives {a) are put in so that the blade stands vertically 
in a plane running north to south when the plantain stem is 


T- My informant got two pricks of thorns when performing the cere- 
mony at Tarakeswar. 
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held east to west. The knife (6) is fixed (where this is done 
only one knife is used) along the length of the stem. Before 
fixing in the stem, the knives are taken ceremonially to a -tank 
by the devotees, washed and smeared with vermilHon as nsnal. 

The devotees now get np in the usual order on the frame 
of bamboo already described. Two men carrying a sack of 
straw stand in front. Another lays on it the plantain stem 
with knives and holds it firmly. The devotees then jump 
one by one on the knives, calling on Siva (Plate 10, fig. 4), 
The height between the sack and the cross bar varies from 
four to twelve feet in different places. 

This ceremony is absent in Tarakeswar. In some places 
the Jump on knives is preceded by what is termed ma'iiihhdnga 
or breaking the A date-palm tree is selected, worsbipped 

and the devotees climb it to pluck with the teeth the thorny 
blade at the tip of the top leaf. 

The blade is carried in the mouth, held between the teeth 
aU the way back to the place of worship and until another cere- 
mony, PhalchJiodd or throwing the fruits, is over. 

This ceremony is performed usually just after the knife 
jump. The devotees get up with a bundle of fruits on the 
frame and distribute these to the people present. Cocoanuts, 
the bael fruit, and cucumbers were found to be so distributed. 
These fruits are greatly sought after by the people present, 
as .holy: 

In one place only, on this date, the priest, after the flower 
had dropped from Siva’s head, and before the 'jump’, walked 
with the deity in his arm over the chest of the devotees who 
lay down in a line for the purpose. 

4. The next day (29th Caitra) is known everywhere as 
the date of the ' nila ’. On this day the deity, Siva is married 
to Lilavati. The bride is represented by a couple of concave 
earthen dishes enclosing five nuts, takl {Terminalia Chebula)^ 
hahard {Terminalia Belerica), arecanut (Areca Gatechu), cocoanut 
and amlaki {Phyllanthus Emhlica), some red thread and dltd 
or lac-dyed cotton for colouring the edge of women’s feet. 
The whole is tied up in cotton cloth dyed with turmeric. These 
articles are the same as those used in the punarvivdha^ or con- 
summation ceremony. The double dishes with these articles 
inside are tied up in turmeric dyed cloth and placed on an water- 
pot with the usual rice flour and Vermillion marks. The pot 
is kept on the left of the god, and on the dishes are hung the 
tinsel insignia of the bride at a Hindu marriage. The bride 
is sent as such by local blacksmiths to the festival of the locality. 
In the afternoon the devotees go to a tank to fetch water {jal 


1 The term mani means jewel. 

2 When an infant bride reaches puberty, a second marriage ceremony 
or consummation ceremony is performed. 
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mod) to bathe the bride and groom just as womenfolk of the 
household have to do at a wedding. Sometimes a scarf is thrown 
over the head of these devotees at this time to indicate that 
they are doing women’s part. The usual m;ram> and other 
ceremonies are also gone through and finally offerings of fried 
rice are made on a sacrificial fire. The details are in fact exactly 
similar to the marriage rites of people of the rank of pure artisans 
and similar castes in Bengal. 

The nine grahas or planets and constituents of the solar 
system are worshipped in connection with this marriage. A 
circle is drawn in this connection with rice flour powder tinted 
green with bean leaves, black by charcoal, red by vermillion, 
yellow by turmeric — and also white in its natural condition. 

[Formerly, on this date the ceremony of piercing with arrows 
used to be performed. Iron rods ^ or thin shafts three cubits 
and a half (o' 3") in length were pushed through the skin on the 
ribs. A pair was used by each devotee. The end which pro- 
jected in front was shaped like the upturned palm of the hand, 
the piercing point being at the rear end. Incense was burned 
on the broad end and the devotees, thus bleeding and scorched, 
used to circumambulate the house of the god. At present the 
actual piercing still survives in some outlying villages, although 
it has been made illegal for many years. In Calcutta and near 
about towms, however, the practice is, to tie these ‘ arrows ’ 
i}>dna) to the sides of the devotees with towels and then burn 
incense as usual. On this day is performed another ceremony 
called ‘ burning the house A hut is erected near the house of 
the deity, of combustible materials. At about midnight the chief 
devotee goes in to. pray and meditate. It is then set fire to. 
There was a certain amount of unwillingness or inability among 
the priests and devotees to indicate the exact significance of 
this ceremony. It was said by one principal devotee that the 
hut was burnt by persons not weU disposed to the chief devotee 
at each festival. It was, however, admitted that this was not 
a satisfactory explanation. All the informants agreed that 
(1) the wood must be collected — ^not purchased, and (2) the 
embers dance upon the devotees until they are put out. Only 
one informant said that the hut was burned in oonnection 
wnth offering of food to the ghosts which is described later on. 

It was also formerly the practice to perform certain other 
penances, involving piercing of the skin of the body in various 
other places. The most important of these was that known 
as the role of kalika patari. The devotee had the skin pierced 
in many places by thin short arrows with the red Jaba flower 
{Hibiscus Rosa Sinensis) stuck at each end. He iised to carry 
a curved sword like the goddess kali. Generally he went off 
into a trance after a time and was thought to return to life 
only on hearing the hdkanda purdna or description of the Dharma 
worship, in different places. It may be noted here that donations 
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for the festival are collected on this morning, the devotees putting 
on gkmmrs (dancing bells on feet) and going from house to house 
with song and dance. 

The next day (30th Caitra) is the day of Cadak or swinging 
oil the Cadak tree. The usual bath and getting the flowers 
from Siva is performed in the afternoon. Worship is then 
offered to the Cadak tree. 

The Cadak tree consists (1) of a thick pole of palm or some 
wood fixed upright in the ground, (2) a rotator constructed 
like a ladder of planks with three steps and circular holes cut in 
each step for the top of the pole to pass through, and (3) a bundle 
of bamboos tied to the rotator to be a cross bar and weighted 
at one end to balance the human load later on. There is a 
trapeze-hke arrangement at the end which is not weighted, for 
the devotee to sit on. 

Before getting on the Cadak tree, a conventionalized human 
figure is drawn on upright, at its base, in Vermillion. Worship 
is then offered to it. The lighter end is pulled down by a guide 
rope and the devotee gets up to swing round thrice, before getting 
down. Formerly the devotee used to be suspended by iron 
hooks attached to the bamboo frame, and fixed in the museies 
of the back. Worship is again offered to Mahadeva and then 
the fast is broken — this time with milk, fried paddy, curds, 
sweets, and similar kinds of food cooked in fire, butter or milk. 

On the first of Vaisakha, the devotees bathe in the morning, 
worship Siva, and then take off the sacred thread and ochre 
coloured robe. The priest is also paid his dues. 

A very important ceremony however remains to be per- 
formed on the evening of this date. It is called helping the 
resuscitation of the dead {ddno hd/rdno) by ghostly possession. 

A small shed is erected which is roofed over with the leaf 
of the CQCoanut palm. In it the chief devotee cooks a sol fish, 
roasting it in ember. Some parboiled and husked rice is also- 
cooked, and rice-wine is poured on the fish and the rice, which 
are placed in an earthen pot. According to one man these 
are taken by the chief devotee at midday to a tree standing 
in some lonely meadow, and the food is poured on a plantain 
leaf and left for the ghosts to devour. The others stated that 
the ceremony was invariably performed at night and is also 
known as Mjard pujd. Also the offerings are made in the meadow 
where the village dead are cremated. Some devotees 
smear their faces with mud or red lead and personate demons ; 
and dance and shout and finally eat the fish and rice. ^ They 
are the so-called of Cadak. Verses are also repeated 
thus 'My name is Ram Sol, I shaU be burnt and resus- 
citated again'. That the fish is believed to be brought back 

1 A dark coloured mask is sometimes used. It is now used as a play- 
thing by children to frighten other children. 
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to life again miraculously was definitely stated. Further the 
shed of the chief devotee is said to be fired by ill-disposed persons. 
One informant stated that this was formerly the regular practice, 
and when the shed was fired the devotee ran out in a trance, with 
the food offerings. It was evident that the firing of the hut, 
after the offerings had been cooked was formerly part of the 
ceremony. The whole of this ceremony of resuscitation of 
ghostly beings is however falling out of use and is not actually 
observed anywhere near Calcutta in detail. The songs and 
dances that accompanied it have now been replaced in Calcutta 
proper by a big procession organized by the fishermen, with 
people dressed up to represent caricatures of well-known persons, 
or represented in different attitudes and acts with verses indited 
on banners held above the actors, satirizing modern customs 
and changes. In the suburbs the friends of the devotees often 
drink beer or wine and spend the night in singing and dancing. 
The devotees are mostly men of castes of whom water is not 
supposed to be accepted. 

I do not propose to discuss the data at this stage, as another 
festival, the worship of Dharma, or Dharmaraja requires to 
be described before the correct conclusions can be drawn. I 
shall simply note that the Manda festival, the Cadak, and Dharma 
worship are closely connected, identical in many respects and 
have a common origin. Further they are all based on a belief 
in resurrection, or coming to life after death, and are intended 
to celebrate annually the return to life of the deceased members 
of the community. 
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Plate 9 



Fig. 1. Hut faces east. Priest is ho we v^er 
facing north as elsewhere. 




Clay image of crocodile 
and child. 


Fig. 3. 


Chief devotee and his assistant 
in ceremonial dress. 
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1. Devotees awaiting the fall of 
the flower from Siva’s head. 


Fig. 2. \ 
swinging 


Fig. 3. Swinging over the fire. 
The legs of the devotee are 
over the'hamboo. 


Fig, 4. Devotees jumping 
on Imives. 
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A new type of Bagh-bandi or Tiger -play prevalent: 
at Basirhat in Lower Bengal. 

By Jatindba Mohan Datta. 

Basirhat town is the head-quarters of the Basirhat Sub- 
division in the east of the district of 24-Parganas. It is some 
35 miles east of Calcutta. Mr. Santosh Kumar Bay informs 
me that the following type of BaghLandi or Tiger-play was 



frequently played by him in his boyhood at Basirhat. In June 
1935, 1 made personal enquiries at Taki from the chairman and 
the vice-chairman of the local municipality and other gentlemen 
and they all corroborated Mr. Ray. 

( mi ) 
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The diagram of the game is like that of Mugliah-paihan} 
Bagh-handi or Tiger-play is played with 2 tigers and 32 goats. 
The standard diagram of the game Bagk-bandl is given in 
Journ. Proc, Asiat 8oc. Bengal, Yol, XXIX, 1933, p. 169. Other 
variations of the game are described in Journ. Proc. A mat. Soc,. 
Bengal, II, pp. 123-124, 1906 ; Journ. Proc. AsiaL Soc. Bengal, 
XXIII, p. 297, 1927 ; Quart Journ. Bangiya SahUifa- Parlshad, 
XIV, pp. 240-241, 1314 B.S. ; Journ. Proc. Asiat Soc. Bengal, 
Vol. XXII, p. 145, 1926, 

The diagram of the new variety of BaghJandi is shown in 
the accompanying figure. 

The game is played with 2 tigers and 32 goats. The goats 
are placed in groups of 8 at the points enclosed by circles in the 
diagram at the beginning of the game. The 2 tigers can be 
placed anywhere on the board. The usual rules of capture by 
Jumping over a piece to an empty point opposite apply. In this 
form of the game two or more successive captures of goats 
are permitted ; but not by jumping forward and backward over 
the goats lying at the 4 points enclosed by circles. 

It is said that this type of game is dying out. It seems to 
be a hybrid between the standard form of AIughaBpatlian 
with 32 pieces and the standard form of BaghJandi with 2 
tigers and 20 goats. 


^ See Journ. Proc. AfiiaL Soc. Bengal, Vol. XXIX, 1933, pp. 168-169,. 
where I described this game. See also Journ. Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 
II, p. 121, 1906 ; Journ. Proc. Asiat, Soc. Bengat XX, p. 166, 1924 ; 
Journ, Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, XXIX, p. 10, 1933; Qimrtmiy Journal 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, XIV, pp. 239-240, 1314 B.S. 
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A few types of sedentary games from Bitiar. 

By Charij Chandba Bas Gupta« 

While on an archseological tour in Bihar and the United 
Provinces in the month of October, 1934, 1 collected an account 
of a few types of sedentary games prevalent in the Patna and 
Gaya districts of Bihar. Among scholars who have studied 
Indian sedentary games Humphries,^ B. Bas Gupta/^ Bas- 
Gupta,^ Hora ^ and Butta ^ should be specially mentioned. The 
games about which I was able to collect information are eight 
in number and are known as Bdra-guti, Ndo-gutiyd, Bdghd-guti, 
MdmJir, Bis-gutiyd^ Bdra-gutiyd, Ndo-gutiyd-baithdnehd and Sat- 
gharoyd. In this short communication I shall briefly describe 
those games which have not been formerly noticed and shall 
also discuss similar sedentary games known from many parts of 
India under different names. 


1. Bdra-guti. 

The information about this game was gathered from a 
bearer attached to the Archeological Museum at Nalanda ; he 
belongs to the Patna district. The figure used for playing the 
game consists of three concentric circles which are divided into 
eight parts by four diameters ; these meet the concentric circles 
at 24 cross-points. Two persons are required to play this game, 
12 cross-points on four contiguous radii belonging to each 
of them. Each player provides himself with twelve pieces of 
ballets which are placed at these twelve cross-points. The rule 
of the game is that, at the beginning, one of the two rival players 
shifts one of his ballets to the centre which is the only vacant 
point ; then his opponent shifts one of his ballets to the vacant 
cross-point. The usual rule of capturing a piece of the adversary 


1 Journ. Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal (N.S.), Vol. II, 1906, pp. 117-27. 

2 Quarterly Journal Bangiya Sdhitya Parishad^ Vol. XIV, pp. 214-45. 

3 (i) Calcutta Review, March, 192$, pp. 510-13 ; (ii) Journ. Proc. 
Asiat. Soc. Bengal, (N.S.), Vol. XIX, 1923, pp. 71-74 ; (iii) Ibid., Vol. XX, 
1924, pp. 16i>-69; (iv) Ibid., Vol. XXII, 1926, pp. 143-48; (v) Ibid., 
Vol. XXII, 1926, pp. 211-13 ; (vi) Ibid.., Vol. XXIII, 1927, pp. 297-99 ; 
{vn) Ibid., Vol. XXVI, 1930, pp. 411-12; {viii) Ibid., Vol. XXVII, 
1931, pp. 209-10. 

4 (i) Ibid., Vol. XXVII, 1931, pp. 211-12 ; (ii) Ibid., VoL XXIX, 

1933, pp. 5-11. 

6 (i) Ibid., Vol. XXIX, 1933, pp. 167-70 ; (ii) Ibid., Vol. XXX, 

1934, pp. 17-18. 
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by, jumping over it to the next cross-point, if it is vacant, is 
foilo-vred, quite irrespective of whether the piece is on the diameter 
o:r on the circumference, for the pieces may be moved not only 
on the radii but also along the arcs of the ci.rcuinfereiice. In this 
way the player who can capture a.ll the pieces of the opponent 
wins the game. 


Fig. 1. — Diagram ior Bdra>-gufi. 


1924, pp. 166-67, 


There is a great similarity between this game and two 
other Indian games, Gol-ekuish ^ prevalent in the Central 
Provinces and Pretoa ^ prevalent in the Ghapra district of Bihar ; 
both have been described by Das-Gupta. The points of diJSerence 
are that while in Gol-ehuish the diagram consists of seven con- 
centric circles divided into six parts by three diameters and in 
Pretoa the figure consists of three concentric circles divided into 
parts by three diameters, in this game the figure consists 
of three concentric circles divided into eight parts by four 
diameters. In a note on Pretoa Hora observes, * I was also 
informed that sometimes this game is played with 12 pieces 
(Bdra-guUyd) and in that case there are four instead of three 
concentric circles Thus the diagram used for this game is 
also difEerent to some extent from the variety mentioned by 
Hora." . ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

2. Ndo-gutiyd. 


The information of this game was obtained not only from 
the said bearer but also from an inhabitant of Kumrahar, a 
village near Patna. This game is known as Ndo-gutiyd because 
two players, each having xiine pieces, are required to play it. 
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There is a great similarity between this game and another 
game called Egdra-guti prevalent in the Central Provinces.^ In 
the Central Provinces game each player has eleven ballets while 
in this game we have nine ballets in each player’s possession. 
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Moreover the diagram used for the Central Provinces game is 
different and more complex. But the Bihar game under descrip- 
tion is exactly similar to the game called Ldti-Mtd-hdfi prevalent 
in Lower Bengal ^ and another game played at Ikrgarh in the 
United Provinces described by Humphries/*^ 

3 , BdgM-guti. 

The information of this game was obtained from the said 
bearer. It is played by two men — one having 21 ballets placed 
together in the central point marked 0 and another having one 
piece as the ‘ tiger ’ placed at any cross-point at the beginning 
of the game. In the first move one ballet is pushed to one 
cross-point and then the usual rule of capturing a piece of the 
adversary by jumping over it, if the cross-point immediately 
next to it is vacant, is followed. In this way either the ballets 
may be captured by the ^ tiger " or the ‘ tiger ’ may be 
‘ imprisoned ’ by the ballets. It is also important to note that 
in course of the game, if the " tiger ’ comes to a cross-point 
immediate to the central cross-point marked 0, then the ' tiger ’ 
can capture not more than one ballet out of many which may be 
in the central cross-point. 



Fio. 4. — Diagram for Edm-tir, 


A Ibid., VoL XXIX, 1933, p. 168. 

2 im., Vol. n, 1906, p. 123, fig. 5. 
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So far as my knowledge goes,- nobody lias described tMs 
game beforeband. Its method of playing is quite different from 
many games whose diagrams are very similar to that of this 
game.^ 

4. Rdm4ir, 

The information of this game was also obtained from the 
said bearer. In the diagram there are 81 cross-points of which 
the central cross-point remains vacant while each player places 
40 ballets at 40 cross-points in each half of the board. Then 
the usual rules mentioned in the case of another similar game 
called Matti-CMUi-Bakri and noted below are followed. 

This game is very similar to a Punjab game called Ratti- 



Fig. 5.— Diagram for Bis-gutiyd. 


^ For this point compare the Orissan tiger-game (Journ, Proc. 
Asiat, Soc. Bengal, (]Sr.S.), Vol. XXII, 1926, p. 212, fig. 2), the 
Bahar game prevalent in the Punjab (Ibid,, Vol. XXII, 1926, p. 145, 
fig. 4), and the Bdgh Batti game prevalent in British Garhwal {Ibid,, 
Vol. XXIII, 1927, p. 297). In all these games the playing boards are 
similar to that used in the game under discussion but the method of 
playing is totally different. 
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{?Mli-5aW^(Eed-Wliite-Goats). described by Das-G-Epta/ tbe 
only, point of difierenee being . that the boards used for these 
.two .^games are somewhat dissimilar. The meaiiiiig o,f the word 
Eam4ir could act be explained by the man who described this 
game to me*. ■ ^ 

5 . Bis-gntiya, 

The information of this game was obtained from an 
inhabitant of Kumrahaij a village near the modern city of Patna. 
The game is played by two players, each having 20 ballets. The 
central point marked 0 is left vacant. The method of playing 
this game is exactly similar to that of the game called BumAir 
mentioned above. The main point of interest regarding this 
game is that in each of the sixteen small square courts there is a 
cross-point in the centre which is occupied by a ballet. On each 
side there are such eight cross-points on which each player places 
eight of his 20 ballets. So far as my knowledge goes, nobody 
has described such a game having such a board. 



Era. 6. — -Diagram for Ba/ta^gu^iya. 


• 1 IM,, Vob XXHf 1026, pp. 146-47, %. 6. Por its similarity with 
a Sumatran game called SaM see T^'dachr^ Ind. TaoL-Land-en Volhen- 
kunde, LVm, 1917, pp. 10-11. 
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The information of this game was obtained from the said 
inhabitant of Kiimxahar. In this game each player is provided 
with 12 ballets and all cross-points are filled with ballets except 
the central one which is left vacant. The method of jilayiiig 
is just like those of the games Rdm4ir and Bis-gutiyd, It 
is nothing but a simplified form of these two games. ^ 


7 . N do-g%tiyd-baithm} eJcd, 



Fig. 7. — Diagram for Ndo-gutiyd-baitkdneka, 


The information of this game was also obtained from the 
said bearer of the Archaeological Museum at Nalanda, It is a 


^ For a similar game prevalent in the Pimjab, see Calcutta Bevieto, 
March, 1923, pp. SIO^IS. In course of discussion regarding the diagram 
used for the Punjab game Das- Gupta observes, * This type of diagram is 
also used in Behar ’ (Ibid., p. 511). Most probably he had not seen 
this game actually played in Bihar, otherwise he would have, in all pro- 
bability, mentioned that fact. It is further interesting to note that in 
the Punjab plains also this game is known m JBdra-guti, 
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kind of ' solaitre ’ because only one man is recjuired to play it. 
The process of the game is that the player sliall have nine l)all 0 ts 
and that he shall have to place one ballet at the cross-point third 
from the cross-point whence the move ha-sS begun and that this 
vacant cross-point will he filled up by the second ballet moved 
from a cross-point third from the said vacant one. In this way 
all cross-points except one will be filled up. For exa,mple, if the 
first ballet is moved from the cross-point c, thou the move will, 
be as follows ed6, Me, dha, gid, jhg, cbj, fdc, ih/. When I 
had learnt this from him, I asked Min wherein lay the ‘ game- 
ness ’ of it because it was very easy to place nine ballets in this 
way in nine cross-points and it thus absolutely lacked the in- 
tricacy which was the fundamental characteristic of a game. But 
he failed to explain the real ‘ gameness ’ of it. Later on when I 
consulted literature regarding this game, I found Hora describing 
a, game called Lam Turld played in the Teesta Valley below 
Darjeeling not only exactly similar to this game but also con- 
taining something more wMch makes it a real game.^ 

Humphries has described a game called Koimm Daud played 
in the United Provinces ^ and very similar to the above-men- 
tioned one described by Hora. There is an apparent difierence 
between these t wo games on one hand and the Bihar game under 
discussion on the other hand because in tlie Bihar ga-mc we do 
not find that phase which we find in tlie game described by 
Hora. For this reason the game is called Ndo-giiUifad)^^ 

(placing of nine ballets). But as the placing of nine ballets 
itself does not really make a game, it appears to me that the 
man who had described it to me did not know that phase of the 
game described by Hora and that therefore he had named the 
game Ndo-gutiyd-haithdnekd. Thus we see that a similar game 
is prevalent in the United Provinces, Bihar and North Bengal 
under different names. 


8. Sdt-gharoyd. 



This game is also learnt from the said bearer. As shown 
in the figure there are 14 rectangular courts in the diagram. In 

1 Joum. Proc. AsiaL Soc, Bengal, (N.B.), Vol. XXIX, 1933, pp. 6~-8, 
fig. 1. 

.2 Ibid,, Vol n, 1906, p. m, fig. 9. 
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ea^ch court four ballets are kept and two players are required for 
playing it. As tie game was a complicated one and the time at 
m.y disposal was very short, I could not take down detailed notes 
regarding the rule of this game. However it clearly appears to 
me that this game and another described by Das -Gupta ^ are 
fundamentally alike. In. course of describing that game Das- 
Gupta. has shown that a similar game is prevalent among the 
Khasis and the Lushais and in Orissa and Madras. It is now 
shown that it is also prevalent in Bihar. 

The study of Indian sedentary games is still in its infancy. 
It may be surmised that all these games are plaj^ed in India 
from very early times. A scientific and comparative study of 
these games along with those played by the primitive peoples 
of Africa, America, and Australia and by the peoples of Europe 
and the Ear East may throw light not only on the problem of 
the migration of culture but also on that of the development of 
similar culture in different places uninfluenced by outside 
■factors. ' 


Furthbb 15JOTE to Sat-ohaboya by 8. L. Hoba. 

Among my notes there is a description of the Bihar game 
Sat-Gharwa which I have played with several Biliari fa rashes of 
the Indian Museum to study its details. The similarity of the 
name and of the board used for this game and the game described 
above as Sdt-gharoyd is so striking that I think the two are 
identical. Mr. Das Gupta did not master the rules of this game 
and I believe his informant had forgotten that seven pieces are 
placed in each court or depression and not four as stated by him. 
It seems desirable to complete Mr. Das Gupta’s account by 
publishing here my notes on Sat-Gharwa. 

For playing Sat-Gharwa two parallel rows of seven depressions 
each are made in the ground. In each depression there are 
seven pieces of some hard substance. The game is played by 
two persons who sit opposite each other. The row of depressions 
in front of each person is his. To begin with, one of the players 
picks up the pieces from one of his depressions and goes on putting 



1 Ibid,, VoL XIX, 1923, pp. 71-74. For a similar gam© called 
Pachgarhwa prevalent in the United Provinces, see ibid,, Vol. II, 1906, 
p. 125, fig. 8. 
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one .piece, into each depression moving clockwise. As soon as- 
lie lias dropped the seven pieces, he 'started with, he picks ,np 
all the p.ieces lying in . the dejiression iniinediately next to the- 
.depression where the- last piece was deposited .and then the 
previons action is repeated, . ' He. must go on repeating this till,, 
alter having deposited all the pieces that he may carry In Ms 
hand, he comes to an -empty depression ly,mg immediately next 
to the one where the last piece was dropped. In this case all 
pieces of stones lying within the depression immediately next to 
the vacant one will be taken ont of the depression and kept aside 
by him. Now the other player takes his turn. It is optional 
for him to pick np the pieces from wHchever depression of his 
side he chooses, tlsnally the pieces are counted and those likety 
to win are first moved. Once the choice is made, it has to he 
carried into effect. If the last piece happens to be deposited in 
a depression wMch is followed by two or more emj)ty depressions, 
then the person loses his tm*n. This is an inordinately long game 
not requiring much skill. When few pieces are left in a. few 
depressions on each side then real skill in moving the pieces 
comes in, for to win the game it is necessary that one should 
capture or have all the pieces removed from the depressions of 
his adversary. Till ultimately one person has pieces to move 
while the other is without any piece, the latter loses the game. 
Sometimes, as it happened with me, there is a draw, if both sides 
have played equal number of times and there is one piece with 
each in the extreme left-hand depression. 

In Chapra, Arrah, and Ballia this game is called Sat^^gkarwa, 
in wMch reference is made to the seven depressions (gJiarwa^ 
house), in the Faizabad District of IJ.P. this game is known as 
KothacJiali, in wMch reference is made to the movement of the 
pieces along the depressions depressions ; and diali^ 

to move). 

This game is allied to several others, as has been indicated 
above by Mi*. Das Gupta, but toward the end it is very different, 
as there is no value attached to the pieces captured. 


S. L. Hoea.’ 
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Aeticle No. 10. 

Location of the land granted by the Nldhanpur Grant 
of Bhaskaravarmman of Kamarnpa (early 
7th century A,D.), 

By N. K. Bhattasali. 

» 

These i)Iates were discovered in Pans, 1319 B.s.—Becemher, 
1912, and the first two and the last plate were siimiltaneonsly 
published by Dr. Radhagovinda Basak in the Dacca Review 
for June, 1913, and by Pandit Padmanath Bhattacharya Vidya- 
vinod in the fourth number of the Journal of the Bahgpur 
Sdhitya Parisai for 1319 b.s. and in the vernacular monthly 
magazine Vijayd for AsddJia, 1320 b.s., and finally in the Epi- 
graphia Indica.>, Vol. XII. The penultimate plate was published 
by Pandit Vidyavinod in the Pratibhd for 1329 B.s., p. 23ff, and 
the third plate was also pixblished by the same Writer in the same 
paper for 1330 B.s., p. 81ff. These two plates were finally 
published by the Pandit in the EpigrapMa IncMca, Vol. XIX, 
p. 115ff. Subsequently, another i)late, probably the 4th or the 
r)th, was discovered and published by the Pandit in the A\J., 
XIX,p. 245fi. 

A word about the find-place of the plates. The finder 
Miisarraf Sheildi, Chowkidar of Nidhanpur, gave out that he 
had discovered the plates while levelling down a mound close 
to his homestead. Babu Pavitranath Das, a local landholder 
thi'ough whose commendable exertions the plates first reached 
the learned world of Silchar, thus informs me in a letter dated 
the 3rd June, 1934, which I translate below : — 

'A slight mistake is chculating regarding the findplace 
of the plates, for which I myself am mainly responsible. In 
the beginning, when I secured four plates and a bell, Musarraf 
Chowkidar told me that he had discovered the plates in digging 
earth for his cowshed. But this statement is absolutely false. 
The tank before the temple of Vasudeva (at the village of Supa- 
tala) was being reclaimed during this period and Musarraf 
was one of the labourers employed. He found the plates in 
the tank and quietly took them home. Had he given out 
that he found the plates in the tank, his fellow-labourers would 
have claimed shares and the Sebdit of Vasudeva also might 
have set up a claim. He therefore told a lie.' 

Unfortunately we caimot check the truth of Mr. Das's 
conjecture about the actual find-spot. The Chowkidar died 
long ago. 

The plates form a record of land granted, in this particular 
case, to a number of Brahmans. The actual location of the land 
has not been satisfactorily settled as yet. Among those who 
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have discussed the question, in addition to Dr. Basak and Pandit 
Vidyavinod, are Rai Bahadur Amarnath Roy and Rai Bahadur 
Eanaklal Barua (in the pages of Indian Culkm^ VoL I, No, 4, 
the Journal of the Assam Research Society, April, 1935, and 
Indian Culture, July, 1935. Both these gentlemen, as' well as 
Pandit Vidyavinod wished me to take xip this question. My 
resuits were ready some time ago, after I had made a local 
investigation and studied the local maps, and they are now 
published here. They were privately comfnimicated to both 
Rai Bahadur Amarnath Roy and Rai Bahadur Kanaklal Barua, 

According to the calculation of Pandit Vidyavinod, the 
total numbers of the donees and their shares recorded on the 
plates hitherto discovered are 205 and 166j,l respectively. 
It is very plausibly conjectured that one more plat© remains 
to be discovered. The total number of shares would thus be 
about 200. It has always been recognized that the area of the 
land granted must have been very considerable, lying between 
two river-beds on the east and the west. Thus writes Pandit 
Vidyavinod : — ‘ It is clear that the donated land cannot be a 
small area .... The majmer in which the donated 
land is apportioned shows that it w’as an extensive area. The 
presence of two rivers on either side also gives the same indica- 
tion.' (Translated.) Pratibhd, 1329 b.s., pp. 2(> and 29. 

With this understanding that the donated land was a vast 
area, let us try to find out the exact sense of the wordvS by which 
the boundaries of this area are indieated. No serious attempt 
has yet been made in this direction. The third plate tells us 
that the donated area Was called Mwyura4dlmal-dgrahdra and it 
was within the Visaya of Chandrapuri, The boundaries of this 
Agrahdra are indicated in the following words : — 

L. 128. 


L. 129, 
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^ An important word in this description Bumvancchedah, 
which has not been satisfactorily explained by any one. Pandit 

Vidyavinod explained the expression iifwfww. 

b};^^ To the south- West, the, dried river bed, 
marked by a cut-down fig tree.’ (^J., XII, p. 78.) The 
expression m 

is explained ‘ That very (dried up) Kau^ika marked by a 
piece of hewn fig tree ; to the south even, a (piece of) hewn fig 
tree.* In the Pratibhd, he further explains : — (translation) 

' To mark off the boundary between two rivers, pieces of Dumiir 
(fig) tree were planted.* 

The I)?xm?ir tree (Sanskrit Udumvara), as is well-known, 
never attains any very great height or girth and its wood is; of 
a very light, perishable and unsubstantial nature. As has 
already been made clear, the area donated was a vast one. ■ To 
mark a river-bed forming the boundary of such an area by a 
single log. of suchwood, or even by -a series- of such 'logs and 
to indicate the entire southern ■ boundary , of ; this vast area 
.stretching probably for miles, by a" single .such ..log. or even 
by a series of such logs and to. expect these' indications, to last 
.for any considerable length of time,.' seems to me to .be very un- 
business-like , procedure indeed I I naturally ' hesitate to ' . question 
the explanation . put forward by such, a great Sanskrit scholar as 
Pandit Vidyavinod, but common sense dictates that there is some 
mistake : somewhere. 'Logs of Dumur planted in the bed of 
a' river to: mark a dried up course would' not outlive the havoc 
of the next rains, not to speak of serving as indications for some 
length of time. 

I would therefore very humbly suggest that Dunivan- 
ccheda does not mean ' logs of Dumur tree * by which the dried 
up river bed was to be traced. It means ‘ pools or sections 
of the dried up river, which retained water in the shape of figs, 
i.e. circular of irregularly circular sections *, Any one who has 
any acquaintance with dried up rivers in Bengal or Assam, 
the courses of which are marked by pools that retain water 
hither and thither, will immediately understand what is meant 
by a Dumvarlccheda , — a pool shaped like a fig. The name 
Dumur-daha is even now very commonly applied to such pools 
or beeh. 

Once this meaning of this term Dumvanccheda is realized, 
the description of the boundary becomes very easy to understand. 

To the east was the dried up Kau^ika. 

To the south-east was the same dried up Kausika, to be 
recognized by a pool or a series of pools shaped like figs. 

To the south was also a number of pools. 

To the south-west was a dried up rivulet to be recognized 
by a series of pools. 
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To tiie west was the rivxilet itself. 

To the north-west vrere a number of pits from which earth 
, had been dug out by the potters, these a;ppear to have 
. been in the bed of the rivulet itself. The rivulet then 
turned towards the east. 

To the north was a big forest.— been, 
explained by Pandit Vidyaviiiod as the JMtd ' tme, A 
single tree, however big, is a veiy iinsatisfactoiy boundary 
for a large area extending over a mile or two miles. 
Monxer-Williams, in Ms great Sanskrit-English lexicon 
makes the word a synonym for Jhdta^ meaBiiig ' a forest ^) 
To the north-ea,st was the tank of the lawyer Khasoka and 
again that dried up Kausika. 

Where was this land with such Well-defined botuidaries ? 
After I had located the land independently, and had spoken 
about it to Dr. Majumdar of the Dacca University, Dr. Majumdar 
drew my attention to a similar location suggested by Mr. Jogendra. 
Chandra Ghose and published in the hidian Historical Qtiarterlp 
for 1930, Vol. VI, pages 60 jS. (The article deals with the 
migration of Nagar Brahmins to eastern India, a subject which, 
in my opinion, has not been properly handled, the discussion 
of the topic so far being based on a number of unwarranted 
conjectures.) I had passed over Mr. Ghose’s article but on 
my attention being once more drawn to it by Dr. Majumdar, 
I found to my delight that Mr. Ghose had advanced some very 
good reasons for locating the donated land in Panchakhanda, 
i.e. in the region where the plates were diwsoovered. He has 
correctly pointed out that the instance of the find of Vaidya- 
deva’s plate in distant Benares is an exception and not the 
rule : that the donated land should be sought for, in the first 
instance, in the locality of the find-place of the plates by which 
it is donated. Then he makes an attempt to locate the land 
in Panchakhanda from the boundaries given. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Ghose did not discuss the expressions used in the plates 
denoting the boundaries, and did not use any good map to point 
out the boundary indications on it. His geographical discussions 
also are not convincing, and with his eyes fixed on the present 
course of the Ku^iara, he failed to look up the correct course of 
the Susha-Kausikd or the dried up Kausika. 

In Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 1, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
again adverted to the subject and made some happy suggestions. 
The word Gangii^ikd has been a great misleading factor to 
Pandit Vidyavinod and to Rai Bahadur Bania. This word 
occurs also in the Khalimpur plate of Dharmmapala which 
donates land in the Pau7]4ravarddhana-‘Bhukti, wMch is knowxi 
to have included North Bengal. These scholars maintained 
that the word Was not known in Assam or Sylhet and they were 
therefore led to seek for the land granted by the Nidhanpur 
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"plates ill North Bengal. Mr, Bariia was further misled hj the 
reseiiiblauce of the name of the Kausxki, the famous Kosi riirer of 
Fumea, with the Kausika of the Nidhanpur i^lates and was 
led to put forward fantastic propositions and extend the limit 
;of Bhaskara’s kingdom up to Purnea. Dr, Bhandarkar correofcly 
showed that the word was quite familiar in Sylhet and there 
is a Ml called Gahgni Ml and a village called Gahgni-gram. 
directly to the east of Pafichakhanda. But the nature of Dr. 
Bhandarkar’S' note, a book-review, prevented him from going 
into the matter thoroughly ; besides, there was the lack of local 
topographical knowledge. 

In Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 42 IS, Rai K. L. Barua 
Bahadur came out with an article ' .Kausika and Kusiara ’ and 
put up a defence for his location of the donated land in Pumea. 
Want of local topographical knowledge, again, forced him to 
make some improbable suggestions, and conjecture after con- 
jecture clouds the real issue. Here also the E.ai Bahadur makes 
no attempt to realize the vastness of the area donated or to get 
at the real meaning of the expressions indicating the boundaries. 

The last number (July, 1935) oi Indian Culture contains 
quite a crop of articles on the topic. Rai Bahadur Kanaklal 
Barua leads with his 'Kausika and Kausiki’ (p. 139) where he 
repeats what he had already said elsewhere and wants to con- 
sider the controversy as closed. A few pages ahead (p. 153) 
Sj, Jogendra Chandra Ghose repeats his conviction that the 
land granted was in Pahchakhanda and gives us the interesting 
piece of information that the fact was recognized by Babu 
Ramtarak Bhattacharyya, a practising Muktear of Silchar 
in a pamphlet published as early as 1919 a.d. Mr. Ghose’s 
contribution, again, is marked by a want of local topographical 
knowledge and unfamiliarity with the latest and the most 
detailed maps of the locality. Mr, Ramtarak Bhattacharyya, 
however, is an inhabitant of Pauchakhanda and possesses a 
thorough knowledge of local topography, and he could thus 
furnish very pertinent topographical information, unknown to 
outside scholars. Then follow two other contributions on the 
subject by Pandit Padmanath Bhattacharyya Vidyavinod 
(p. 167) and a rejoinder by Rai K. L. Barua Bahadur, which 
furnish no new information and bring us no nearer the truth. 

A study of the accompanying map of Panchkhanda will, 
I hope, make everything clear and set at rest this long-drawn 
controversy. This map is an exact copy of Map No. 83D/I 
published by the Government of India and drawn to the scale 
of 1"=1 mile. It has further been supplemented by Map No. 
2092 of the Jaldhup Thana, District Sylhet, drawn to the same 
scale and published by the Shillong Drawing Office. A note 
on this map shows that it is based on Government of India 
Map No. 83D/1 named above but it gives in addition the village 
boundaries from the Survey sheets of 1868-69. Some of the 
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names inserted in my map, lio%?ever, had to he ascertained by 
local investigation.^ 


Map of Pargana Panehakbapda, Dt. Sylbet, 


3 Babu Pavitran§th Das, Zamindar of Dasgram close to Nidharipixr, 
to whom we are all grateful for having first mad© these plates known 
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On tlie Government of India map, referred to 'above, of 
wHcb our map is a copy,' the river to the east of Panchakhanda 
is called Chhota-gMg and the river to the west of Panchakhanda 
is given no^nama.. By local investigation, I ascertained , that 
the former is called Mara-Kuvsiara. and the latter Lulagahg in 
the locality. The plates were found either at Nidhanpur or 
at Supatala directly to its north. If we look about from these 
places, we cannot but be struck by the wonderful agreement 
of the boundaries of Panchakhanda with those of the donated 
area, as recorded in the plates. 

The donated area had Suska-Kauiika on the east : Pancha- 
khanda has Mara-Ku^iara on the east. 

The donated area had fig-like sections of the dried up 
Kausika on the south-east. They are represented at present 
by three big bUs, viz, the Gulchi bil, the Sakati bil, and the Biya 
bU, 

The donated area was marked off in the south, again, by 
fig-like sections of the dried up river. The road running from 
Bairagii' bazar across Panchakhanda via Jaldhup to Latu and 
the growth of settlements on its either side have undoubtedly 
obliterated much, but two big bits, viz. the Galatikar bil and 
the Tilohhibi bil^ still remain exactly where we should seek for 
them. 

To the south-east, the donated area had a Ganginika or 
dried up rivulet, to be recognized by one or more fig-like sections. 
There is still an unnamed bil exactly in that position, north- 
west of the Galatikar 

Then the donated area had the Ganginika or the rivulet 
itself on the west. The Lulagang is still there 1 

Proceeding further, the rivulet, after having been marked 
by a series of cavities in the earth, the handiwork of potters, 
turned to the east and formed the north-western boundary of 
the donated area. It is really very pleasing to find this branch 
turning towards the east still in existence and striking the road 
from Bakagir bazar in the middle of the village of Khasir. 

The northern boundary of the donated area is given in the 
plate as the ‘big Jatahk As already explained, a perishable 
Jddul tree, however big it may be, is a very unsatisfactory 
boundary -indication for all time to come for such a big area. 
I have already shown that Jatali also means a forest, but a 
forest is also perishable and shifting. I suspect that the word 
may stand for the big Ghatal bil into which this eastern bend 


to the public, gave me ungrudging help in my investigations into local 
topography. I am also grateful to Babu Kamioinath Chaudhury of 
Mandarkandi, Local Agent for Sylhet for the Dacca University Manus- 
cripts Committee, who toured on my behalf the entire area of Pahcha- 
khanda in the^ grilling heat of the last summer. My thanks are also 
due to Babu l^antikumar Bhattaoharyya, teacher of a school in Dacca 
and an inhabitant of Panchakha:^<Ja* 
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of tile Ganginilia loses itself. The two words sound alike, aaid 
„ Jatali to Chatal is not a big jump for 1 ,3(X) years. 

: ; The , .north-east boundary of the .donated area is given as 
the tank of the lawyer Khasoka. Sj. BamtaraJc Bha-tt'^achruyya, 
'Miiktear of Silchar says.. that there. exists a Mvims Dighi ’ in 
the ’'north-west (Sic. ? East ?) corner of the area in a filled up 
condition {Indian Culture, July, 1935, p. loik lines 24-25). 
We should seek for the remains of Khasoka’s tank north-east of 
the Chatal bil, in the place which I have marked with an, asterisk 
on the map. But tank or no tanlv, the existence of two villages 
with the names Khasa and Khasir exactly in this region is cer- 
tainly very significant and must be pronounced to be reminiscent 
of the lawyer Khasoka who must have been a well-known man 
in the locality and whose tank was important enough to fonii 
a part of the north-eastern boundary of this vast donated area. 

The donated area had, in addition, again the cMed up 
Kausika on the north-east. 

And look at the map and see how beautifully the Mara 
Kusiara bends here to form the north-east boundary of Paiicba- 
khanda. Seldom have the boundary indications 1,300 years 
old been more accurately preserved down to the present day. 

So, the present Pafichakhanda» was the MaynraMmala 
AgraMra created by Maharaja Bhutivarmman. And in locating 
the head-quarters of the Chandraptm Visaya, it is unnecessary 
to seek for any other Chandrapuii when we have the flonrisliing 
village of Chandrapur on the left bank of the ‘living’ Kusiara, 
fi-ve miles directly to the west of Supatala. 

If my location appears convincing to scholars, w© can now 
form an idea of the area of the land donated. It was about 5 
miles by 2| miles in extent, and therefore contained about 26,620 
bighas of land. If the total of the number of shares was about 
200, each share measured about 132 bighas of land. Numerous 
descendants of the original donees still inhabit the area, though 
it has long ceased to be their Brahmotfma property. The local 
Brahmins still remember a tradition that Panchakhanda was 
donated to them by a king of Tippera in 641 a.i>. It is im- 
possible for the king of Tippera to come in here at so early a 
date, but this is not the place to discuss the question. The date 
appears to me to have been correctly remembered, as many 
such dates are ; and we have only to substitute the name of 
the great Bhaskaravarmman in the place of the khig of Tippera. 

Thus wrote Pandit Vidyavinod : — (Translation) ' If it is 
subsequently found that I have erred in my conjecture regarding 
the locality of the land granted, even then it would not be a 
matter for absence of joy. On the contrary, I have already 
stated that it will be a matter of pride that the land of Srlliatta 
(Sylhet) was inhabited by so many Brahmins belonging to 
different Ootras about 1,300 years ago. And it will be also a 
matter of glory if it is proved that instead of the king of Tii)pera, 
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tliis land was ruled by . BhaskaraYaruiman, ■ a ' descendant of 
Biiagadatta, a follower of the Aryan religion. But I have 
already said that no reasoning has yet been advanced through 
which we can accept these conclusions.’ 

I conclude with the hope that the identification now pro- 
posed and the reasonings on which it is based be con- 
sidered convincing. 
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The Cult of Kalirkarudra (Cadakapuja). 

By C-HiNTAHABAisr Chakrayabti. 

The popular festival of Cadakapujd, which is connected 
with the worship of Siva an,d is' current in Bengal and Orissa, has 
heen described more than once.^ These descriptions relate to the 
outward observances of this festival, with their nnmeronis local 
: varia-tionS' and later imiovations which can scarcely be separated 
from the original practices, and pertain mainly to folk-songs, 
dances, mimicry, physical tortures^- and the like connected 
with the cult that form part of the elaborate festivities, lasting 
in some cases for a month. But the details of the ritual of the 
worshiii, along with the descrij)tions of the deities to whom 
worship is offered is not known to have been treated as yet by 
any scholar. In the present paper I propose to give an account 
of the actual worship on the basis of three manuals of rituals : — 

(A) KdldrMrudmpyjdpaddhati. By Harimohan Chakra - 
varti of Gayada (P.O. jBenapol, District Jessore). Printed at 
the Suryodaya Press, 329, Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta, 
1319 B.s. 

(B) Cadakapujapadddiaii. By Nrsimha Chandra Vidya- 
hhusana. Sanskrit Press Depository, Calcutta. 1336 b.s. 

(C) A MS. of Edlarkarudrapuja in the possession of Pandit 
Bam an Chandra Gautama of Kotwalipara (Dist. Faridpur), 
one of the most important centres of these festivities. Pandit 
Gautam belongs to an old family the members of which officiate 
as priests on the occasion of the Cadakapilja as on other 
occasions. 

The worship is prescribed to be performed daily during 
the solar month of Caitra, with an image, a water vase or a 
linga as the symbol of the deity : the last is generally used. 


1 Mr. S. N. Boy has given a description of the festivities as prevalent 
in ISTortli Balasore {Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Vol. XIV, pp. 188ff). Mr. K. P. Chattopadhyay has described the 
festivities as observed in Calcutta (JASBL, I, 1935, pp. 398ff). Mr. 
Haridas Palit has made an attempt in his Bengali work Adyer Gambhlrd 
(Maidaha Jatlya ^iksa Samiti, b.s. 1319) to collect and interpret the 
details of the festivities as observed in different parts of Bengal. Mr, 
Palit has also tried to prove the antiqtiity of these festivities. The 
swinging festival of Siam appears to have some resemblance with that of 
the Cadaha. 

2 Physical tortures similar to those practised on this occasion are also 
stated to be practised in connection with the worship of Karttikeya in 
Kataragama in Ceylon {Kalydnakalpataru, Gorakhpur, Vol. II, p. 755 and 
illustrations facing p. 748). 
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The main fiiiictdon takes place during tlio iarst’. three da-ys of 
the month. Generally the ceremonials for these three- days 
only are observed. The 'W'orship is ];)crformed according to the 
usual Tantric rites. Only the peculiarities and s|>e.ciat. fea tures 
of it are noted here. Of these mention should he ina.de of 
Miidrabhanjami, the initial worship which is (lescribcil in (A) 
(pp. 4-36), AdMvdsa or grliasannydsa, the Dmmpdlapujd or 
worship of the keepers of the door, the lustration of the prlncipa I 
deity, the salutation by the * Sahgas ’ and tlie worship of various 
peculiar deities little known to students of Hindu mythology. 
A specially noteworthy feature of the whole function is that 
non-Brahmins including members of the lowest castes including 
mrtouchables are allowed to take a prominent part in it. It 
ivS these people that serve as Balds or Sdngas (popularly known 
as 8din). There is diference of opinion as regards the number 
of the Sahgas as well as the special names given to each one of 
them. (A) refers (p. 2-3) to three different views according 
to which the number of Sahgas is respectively 30, 25 and 29. 
(B) gives the names of 28 and (C) refers to 34 of them. A combined 
list of the Sahgas stands thus : — 


1 . Sarvadhyaksa (Ai, Ao. Ag, B).^ 

2 . Dharmadhikarl (Ai, Ao, A3, B, 

C).. 

3 . Bala (Ai, A3, B, C).‘ 

4 . Bayabala (Ai, Ag, A3, B, C 

which also mentions pratha- 
ma°). 

5 . Dhhlisabhata (Aj, Ag, A3, B, 

C). 

6. Dabarasvami (A^, Ag, A3, B, 



-0).' 

8. Bhandari (Aj, Ag, A3, B, C). 

9. Jalasabhata (A^, Ag, B, C).' 

10. Dvarapala (Ai, B, A3 — 

Gahga'^). 

11. Ksimpatra (Ai, Ag, As, B, C). 

12. Kotala (Aj, Ag, A3, B, C)*. 

13. Hanuman (Ai, Ag, A3, B, C). 

14. Pathasahga (A^, Ag, A3, B— 

Patta°). 

15. Sadhnli (Ai^, A3, B — sadali). 

16. Pranama-Kohara (Ai). 

17. Bhogavatu (Ai, Ag, A3, ®patra 

~ G). , . 

18. Puspavatu (Ai, B, C). 

19. Calanapatra (A^). 

20. Khecadapatra (Ai, C — 

Khicarl°). 

21. Dhupasanga (Ai, Ag, A3, B, 0). 

22. Yantravatu (Ai). 

23. Patravatu (A^, Ag, B). 


24. Chatravatu (Ax, Ag—ehatra- 

bala, B — '^saiiga, C -'-' sjriiga). 

25. Vibhuti]:»atra (Aj, Ag). 

26. Matsyadhaiu (Ax, Ag). . 

27. Vastravatii (Ai, Ag, B, 0), 

28. JSTetrakotrihi (Ax, Ag.) . 

29. Mahabrda (Ax, Ag, B, C). 

30. N'lrapatra (Ax, A 3 ). 

31. Sthanapatra (Ax, Ag, As, C). 

32. Astra vatu (Ax, As)* 

33. Candaimpatra (Ax, Ag, A 3 , *0), 

34. Puspapatra (Ax, As), 

35. Vacayasimha (A^, Ag). 

36. pacayasiipha (Ax, iVg). 

37. Utiyanis (A 3 , B — Ilthiyasini, 

C™Ut,hayrisin). 

38. Vathasanga (As, B— Vathi- 

yasira, 0 --Vath iyasin) . 

39. MudracOiikarl (As)*, 

40. Doll (Ag). 

41. Camaradhari (A 3 ), 

42. Sahkhadharl (Ag). 

43. Ghantadharl (As), 

44. Sarvatra (A 3 ). 

45. Sardhrwu (A 3 ). 

46. Lathi patra (B, C). 

47. Venipatra (0). 

48. Madali (C).* . 

49. Sthalapatra (C, B—st, liana®). 

50. Karta (C).* 

51. Vyajanapal-ra ((,)). 

52. Gandhavatu (C). 


i Ax, Ag, A3 refer to the three lists given in (A). 
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The 8angas are to act like servants and do various things 
in connection with the worship.' The .very names ' of many 
of them indicate the functions they have,, to discharge. ' Thus 
the Jalasabhata ' is to bring in water, the Sthanapatra, is ...to 
sweep and cleanse the place of worship and so on. They als.o 
take part in all festivities and undergo physical tortures. It' 
is these people that offer sivabali (offerings to the she- jackal). 
On this occasion the service of a Brahmin priest is not required . 
The Sdngas not only sacrifice a goat in this connection but cook 
and offer hrsara (mass of rice and peas flavoured with ghee 
and spices in the vernacular, Kedgeree in Anglo-Indian 
parlance). 

Of the special features of the worship already referred to 
MudrdbJmnjcma is probably identical with what is called gam- 
bhwapugd in Kotwalipara. In that place about a Week before 
the day of the principal worship which takes place on the last 
but one day of the month fhe phallic image of Siva on which 
the worship is to be performed is taken out of a pot {gambhlra- 
p(Mra)yiiill of water, in which it is kept dipped after the first 
bathing, on the previous day, of the p>dt or plank of the vilva 
tree which probably represents ^iva. Kalarkarudra is wor- 
shipped on the' image thus taken out and this worsMp which 
really marks the begiiming of the pw/a proper is called gam- 
bMrapujd. 

Adhivasa (preliminary purification), popularly known as 
grhasannydsa or girisannydsa, is performed in the dwelling house 
whereas the |>rincipal worship is performed in the Candimandapa 
(the place of worship of the family) or any temporarily erected 
hut. This takes place on the day immediately preceding the 
day of the principal wmrship. 

On the occasion of the Bvdrapdlapujd (worship of the 
deities that guard the doors) deities like Ksetrapala are wor- 
shipped and prayers are offered to them to open the doors in 
their charge.^ As the Brahmin priest utters these prayers 
the Sdngas follow him by repeating a similar prayer in Bengali 
to the accompaniment of a beat of drum. After the conclusion 
of this worship the image of the deity is taken into the temple 
or temporarily erected hut as the case may be. 

The ceremonial lustration of the symbol of the deity is an 
important and a gorgeous affair. The deity is bathed with^ 

^ j 

II 

The name of the deity in the verse is changed according to the deity 
to which the prayer is addressed. 

® wr^'crafr i 

I . . .ftMTWsft 1=^^- 
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different sorts of water (e.g. wa.ter of the C^aaiges, water of the 
sea, rain water, etc.) and with other ' liquids .like milk, caird, 
honey, ghee, etc. which are used in the ritual of image-worship. 
'This', bathing by music, and the works suggest 

that; for each lustration with a special kind of liquid tliero W'a.s 
■a special kind of mode or raga and a- special type of nuisicj. This 
innotion agrees with a similar fnnetion ohservxsJ on the 0{^ea.sieai 
of the Durgaj)uja. 

Salutation by the Bmigas is an imposing ceremony. Each 
one of them is required to bow down befoix> tlie deif.y for a 
specific number of times with specific fruits and flowers in their 
hands which they have to offer to the deity with specific postures 
[mudrds) and in some cases to the accompaniment of specific 
tunes of music. The combination of all these gives a certain 
solemnity and effectiveness to the entire ceremony d 


j 

I . . . . 

I 

Full details of the bathing aro given in (A) {pp. 4t-' n !). A plunk nmdo 
of the vilva tree ealled pat and a number of eano-eroepers bound 
and called 6jydZd/i:~-probably symbolic representakions of £uid 

Parvati—are also bathed on this occasion with groat pomp. 

1 The nmdrds, fruits and flowers as eimmoruted. in (A) diiTor from 
those of (C) the list in which is more comidoto. It is (C) alone tlail gives 
the number of salutations. The list is quoted below : — 

jt^PFT »iTJrK:3Ts^ ii 

swrw 0=11 snttm 

s^m o=ii 

Os, Os, ' 

%«i€Vg=i ^nuTfl ;jc: 11 Jt^Tf Jin' 

snitTH II sr^IlSfT WT'Cg^ II '15^11= 

flfwsBTgiaj ii g^itg^i 

sniTT^ II sRjTg’sfr ggiTw =;= n 

fl'^rasfT ^g’CTfsB.fTg’Jt ^gigiw g^HTW ii 'g»<stgi'g 
'gwwg'g gw « gwR^ ggtw *?=: u 

witg^r ^I'sigj^ gw o= ii ggi’ftg’sg 

ggw 0'= II giggtw girgsTt g^ttgia? »rTft%^g5if 

11 '33?rrtl-^ 'ggfSifT wricggi gsiw^^gi^ swre i;? » 
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Among the various deities honoured in this ritual the prin- 
cipal one is, as the title of the paper indicates, Kalarkaradra. Ho is 
desorihed as being like 10 million rising sims in splendour having 
the snn, the moon and fire as his eyes, having the digit of the 
moon ill the locks of his matted hair brightened by the glow 
of lightning, carrying in two of his hands a bell and a sword, 
and with the other two forming the mndras of dispelling fear and 
granting boons ; his body is terrible to look at ; he is the dispeller 
of the fear of those that bow down to Mm ; and he is also laughmg 
Ms thnnderous latighA Manual (G) provides for the worship of 
three more deities the names of whom form the compound 
Kdldrkarudm, e.g., Kdla, ArJca, and Eudra, Of these, Kala, the 
god of death, is described as the destroyer of all animals, the 
giver of the desired boon to the devotee, the fearful, the knower 
of all religion, the Vaisnava, the son of the sun having a terrible 
face, four* hands, huge feet, a black complexion, red and deep- 
set eyes, a big body, a bright lotus-like face, having the great 
bufialo as Ms carrier, having in Ms hands an iron mace, a net, 
wine and a staff.^ 


^ II 

^T3FK1'*W WW %ov:\i 

I il 

mvH II 

1 



jj 

A goat is sacrificed for the propitiation of this deity though such 
a sacrifice to Siva is usually prohibited. To avoid the difficulty the animal 
is offered in some places to Devi, the consort of the deity. 

2 i 
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+, sun) is described as tbe sea of endless qualities 

tlie lord oi all the worlds having the red lotus as his seat, a jewel’ 
cn the head, a reddish hue of the body, carrying two lotuses 
111 two of his lotus-like hands, and forming with the other two 
the gestures of dispelling fear and granting boons.i Rudra 
IS described as the lord of the universe, seated on the bull the 

tiH-eo-eyed, the live-facet 
the jewel of heroes, the bright, with his body besmeared vdth 
ashes, with a small drum and a trident in his hands, with the 
head marked with the moon, having a serpent on his neck.^ 

to connection who appears 

to be the consort of Kalarkarudra is stated to be Mlacandika 

also popularly knowi'i as 
Atfe mZarnl*. Nilacandika is described as the supreme 
goddess, the mother of the world, the atispicious, the giver of 
all prosperity, the dispelier of ail calamities, the three-eyed 
four-armed, vast-wombed, yellow-coloured, adorned with^ all 
ornaments, having eyes like lotuses, having a calm glow 
carrying conch, disc, mace and lotus, being mimnted on ifS 
and havmg immense splendoiir.3 Nilaparamesvari who is 


II 

f% 5 rr§a; 11 

^ 
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identified with. Kali should he worshipped on an image . drawn, 
with hlne powder,, of a half -bodied being riding on a,, horse 
(A — p. 77). Manual (B) (p. 33), howerer, provides for the .worship, 
of a male god who .is, called, Nila -an image of w.ho,m: is to be,, 
dirawn on the m<li .(erected platform where the worship is offered)' 
with ' five powders This god is described as half -bodied, two- 
armed', three-eyed, giver of boons, riding on a horse, having, 
a bine body, a terrible face, a terrible appearance, and a 
terrible laughter, being surrounded by fierce beings and carrying 
a garland of serpents and having a trident in the handd 
He is to be worshipped in the small hours of the night. In the 
midnight worship is to be offered to Ksetrapala who is described 
as bright, carrying a skull, a good sword, a staff and a trident, 
having his hand adorned with a small sounding drum, resembling 
a mass of black collyrium. He is naked, has his tawny hairs 
dishevelled, has the sun and the moon as his eyes, carries a 
fearful staff in his [right] hand and a skull full of wine and 
meat in the left, has a grave sound, red eyes and a smiling face.^ 
The animal sacrifice to this deity is to be offered by a movement 
of the left hand in which the index finger is to be pointed and 
the other fingers are to be closed in a fist. \ 

The KotiWalix3ara manual provides for the worship of another 
deity called GambMra who is to be worshipped outside the temple. 

II 

II 

The worship of Nila or Nilacandika appears to have been at the 
root of the name Nilapuja given to the fonction, in general, in eastern 
Bengal. 

wsiifw a 

This description does not agree with any of the descriptions given 
in The S'awaite Deity Ksetrapala — C. Chakravarti (Indian Historical 
Qnarterly, VoL IX, pp. 237ff). 
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He is the son of Vayu (wind), has the speed of .the wind, is a 
benefactor of .the world, has white colour, three eyes, camphor- 
like white body,;, besmeared with sand, is pure, is the dispeller 
of all fears,, is realized by the people .through medita.tioi.i, is 
the destroyer of enemies, and is the fxilfiller of desires, Biffereiit 
groups of Sannyasins bow down to the feet of this god.^ . This 
deity also seems to be a form of Siva or Rudra who is also 
described as the son of the Maruts. It may be for the worship 
of this deity that the festivity goes by the name of gambMm 
in some parts of the country. 

Provision is found to be made for the worship of a deity 
called Kedara (A~p. 77) who is not described, and also of Sajara 
who is to be worshipped outside the village (A — ^pp. 98-99). 
He is described as white-coloured, four-armed, naked, the lord of 
beings possessing matted hair.^ It should be noted that though 
the cult popularly goes by the name of Cadakapiiji. there is no 
reference to any worship of any deity of the name of Oadaka. 
A deity called Caraki is however mentioned in the list of deities 
that are to be worshipped in connection with a mstmjaga. 

The antiquity and sastric sanction for these rites in some form 
or other are claimed from a brief reference to them in, a general 
way in some of the Purina works, e.g. the Lingapurdna^ the 
BrhoMMrmapurd'ij^a (Uttarahha'^^, Chapter 9) and the Brahma-^ 
mimrtapurdTi.a {Prakrtikha^da, 27, 79-80).^ They refer to dances, 


Vft# ft rfTl^ 1! 

ftsf i 

ftrnX^Tft 11 

2 I 

vm II 

This deity appears to be different from a deity named Gopala Hajarii 
who is worshipped in connection with the Cult of Jayadurga descrifoerl 
by the present writer in the Bengali journal PaUcapu^a^ 1337 b.vS., 
Asvina, pp. 830-832. Cf. also Man in India, Vol. XI, p. 47, and Journal 
of the Anthropological Society of Bombay (VoL XIV, pp. 69ff). 

3 Of all these references the Lihgapurana reference is the most detailed. 
It runs (B., pp. 1-2) ; — 

"SI I 

ai(?T WTf%?i: B 

Wlt’9 II 
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music, mimicry ami physical tortures in honour of Siva, in. the 
month of Caitra ; but there is no reference to Cadaha oi: to the 
deities. According to the Kotwalipara' inaiuiai, again, ' the 
festivity and worship are performed in accordance with the 
injunctions of the Siva-ptm^^a. 

The principal deity is described in the BatharmadlpnM,'^ 
a late Tantric digest by Krsna Vidy-avagisa, where the name is 

11 

3r=^ftW^T I 

<?V ' 

w? ^Ti=T sf g f%mT- r 

The BrhaMhammpuraim says 

STPSft ^ ^ t 

wisjfjKUt f 'CT'fl- 1:?%: I 

irrint’st’srK’iw! i 

* 

^FST ^Tn*Jt II 

The Brcdimavaivartapum^ very briefly refers to the thing in the 
following lines ; — 

wr WTt *rT n^ i 

^fir imw w^i t^Tf5tf^^Tf»rsi?i ii 
STTOnf WTW WT ^ ^ I 

i^?wisf ’jjf ^rfir f5cc^#% II 

1 Third edition of the work as published by Ramendra Mohan 
CJhatterji (Calcutta, 1338 b.s.), p. 101. 
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as Kalagniradra. ' Ivalagninidra is also nieutioiied but not 
described in the ^ wliich is hi the form of 

arB. interlocution between Sanallauuara. a.n.<l Kalagaiirudra. A 
Kalarudra® is mentioned in the KdlarNdraiaNira of which there 
is a MS. in the Library of the Asiatic. Socieiy^ of Bengal Not 
even a passing reference, howtonr, to thesi' deities or to any 
of the rites eomrected with ('adakipuja is inack^ by the famous 
Smrti writers of Bengal — ^Goviixdananda arid Ragliuiiaaidana— 
whose works, the V armkriydhiumv and tlie Tiihiiaifrd, coiitaiii 
what may be said to be a comprehensive surveys of the religious 
practices of Bengal dming the 15th-l Oth centuries. This f)niission 
is rather significant in view of the fact that though tliey' do not 
usually refer to some other highly popular folk-customs like 
the festivities connected with the worship of Mahgala-eandf 
and Manasa they at least refer to the worship of these deities. 

May we not, however, explain this non-mention by sup- 
posing that this is only^ an indication of the fact that the cult 
had not as yet in their time become x)opular among high-class 
Xxeople a survey of the religious rites and j)raetices of whom 
alone is contained in the works of Baghunandana and Govin- 
dananda ? As a matter of fact, it may be that these rites axul 
festivities connected with this cult, whkdi may have been 
neglected by higher class lKH)j>ie b('i ng more x:)ox>ular evexi now 
among low^-caste peoj>ie, are sur\l\'als of simikr practices of 
some sect of the Pa^upatas some of whose views and practices, 
which were apparexitly looked a.t xvithout enthusia-sm by 
later Brahmans with a different trarlition anti had even 
come in for ridicule and condemnation in such old works as 
Sankara’s commentary on the Brahraamims (II. 2. 7-8) as also 
in the writings of the Jains like the Y a&odharmanta and the 
Bliarapkadvdirimsilcd. There is also the likelihood tha.t a number 
of non-Brahmanical or pre-Brahmanical rites and customs also 
survive in the Cadakpujd : the manuals on which tlie present 
study is based indicate only a comparatively recent .Brahman!- 
sation. 


1 The Sawa-Upanishads with the commoutary of Sri-Upanishad- 
Brahmayogin, Adyar, Madras, 1925. 

2 The consort of this Kalarudra is stated to be Kaiaratri, a deity 
whose worship is reported to have been described in the i^aJcHsangami- 
tantra (Bhaskararaya’s commentary on the Baptasat% I, 59 L The obser- 
vance of Tantric black rites with the mantras of this deity is dealt with 
in the Kdlardtrikalpa stated to be a part of the Rudrayamala and tlio 
Kdlarudratantra. MSS. of KdlardtHkalpa are in the *Lib.rary of tlie 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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